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CEYLON  BRANCH, 
ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 


Bdlbb  and  Rbgulationb  of  the  Socibty,  as  ahbndbd 
FROM  THE  First  Mebtikq,  Pkbruabt  7, 1845. 


lat— That  a  Society  be  formed  to  instituta  and  promote  mqniriea 
ioto  Hm  Biatorj,  Religion,  Literature,  Arta,  and  Natural  Philoaophf  of 
CejIoQ,  together  with  the  social  condition  of  its  present  and  former 
inhabitants. 

2nd— That  the  Society  be  designated  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 

Srd— That  a  correapondence  be  opened  with  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming 
a  Branch  of  that  Society. 

4th — That  every  Member  of  the  Society  do  pay  an  admission  fee  of 
balf  a  guinea,  and  an  annnal  subscription  of  one  guinea. 

5Ui— The  Office-Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Tice- 
Preeident,  Librarian,  Tressnrer,  and  Secretary,  appointed  from  time 
to  time  by  open  Tot«  at  some  General  Ueeting  of  the  Society. 

6th — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of 
fire  Uembera,  in  addition  to  OfBce-Bearers,  elected  in  like  manner,  bat 
■nbject  always  to  the  rules  and  regulations  passed  at  General  Heetinga 
— tbree  to  form  a  quorum. 

7th — Any  person  wbo  may  desire  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
Society  shall  he  proposed  sud  seconded  by  Members  at  a  General 
M«etii)g,  and  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  General  Meeting ;  no 
person  being  considered  as  elected  unless  he  has  in  bis  favour  two-thirdn 
of  the  votes  given. 

Sth — A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  heM  quarterly, 
namely,  in  the  first  week  of  the  months  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  November,  and  at  such  other  times  aa  may  be  determined  by  tbe 
Committee — notice  of  the  day  of  Meeting,  and  of  the  subjects  to  be 
brodgbt  forward,  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  no  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  beheld,  noranybnaineM  transacted,  but  after  snch  notice 

9th— AH  Papers  and  other  commnnieations  to  the  Society  shall  be 
read  *nd  submitted  at  a  General  Meeting  by  sc»ne  Members  of  the 
Society,  except  in  the  case  of  commimicationB  being  received  from 
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mdiTidnslB  not  Hemben,  when,  if  tbe  Meeting  thick  fit,  they  shall  be 
read  by  the  anthor. 

10th— All  Papers  and  other  commnnicatioDs  to  the  Society  read  at 
any  General  Meeting  shall  be  open  to  free  discussioa. 

nth— No  Paper  read  before  the  Society  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Traosaotiona  of  the  Society  (.unless  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Oeneral 
Meeting)  until  the  Meeting  next  folluwing  that  on  which  it  was  read, 
when  it  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote,  taken  on  each  Paper  aepantely, 
whether  it  sbaU  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  or  be  kept 
among  it«  MS.  records,  or  returned  to  the  author  if  he  shonld  desire 
it — the  vote  to  be  by  ballot, 

12th~Every  Member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of  introdooing, 
either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  at  any  General 
Meeting. 


Members  and  Opfice-Bearbrs  of  the  Socibty. 

Patron.— Ria  Exoellano;  Ijentenant-Oeoeral  Sit  OoUn  Campbell, 

K.C.B.,  &0.,  Oovemor  of  Ceylon- 

Viee-Patroju.—The  Boo.  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  St.,  Chief  Justice  of 

Ceylon  ;  The  Eight  Bev.  Dr.  Chapman,  Bishop  of  Colombo  ; 

The  Hon.  Sir  J.  Bmereon  Tennent,  Kt.,  Colonial  Seaietary. 

Preiident.— The  Hon.  Hr.  Justice  Stark. 

Viee-FTen^-U.—The  Rev.  J.  O.  Haovioar,  D.D. 

Treaturer  and  LibrarxaH. — J.  Capper,  Esq. 

&eretari/. — W.  Knighton,  Esq. 


Anstmther,  The  Hon.  P. 

Biiiley,  The  Venerable  Archdeacon, 

Bailey,  J.  B.  H.,  Ekj. 

Braybrooke,  John,  Esq. 

Bridgenall,  The  Rev.  W. 

BsBsell,  Hnlme,  Eeq. 

Capper,  John,  Eeq. 

Chapman,  The  Right    Rev.     Dr. 

Bishop  of  Colombo. 
DbIzIbI,  John,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Davey,  J.  Q^  Esq.,  H.D. 
EmeiBon  Tennent,  The  Hen.  Sir  J. 
Oardiner,  C,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Qcgerly,  The  Rer.  D.  J. 
Green,  W.,  Esq. 
O^ax,  Bodolph,  Esq. 
Haalem,  The  Bev,  J.  F.,  A.B. 
Hardy,  The  Bev.  R.  S. 


Hbhbkbb. 

Hicks,  W.  F..  Esq. 

Kessen,  The  Rev.  A.,  A.B. 

Enlgbton,  W„  Beq. 

Lee,  George,  Esq. 

Lister,  S.,  Eaq. 

Hacleao,  Capt.  George. 

Haovioar,  The  Bev.  J.  0.,  D.D. 

Haberly,  Lieut.  E. 

Hurdooh,  J,,  Eaq. 

Hooyaart,  J.  N.,  Esq. 

Hoir,  Strattau,  &q. 

Oliphant,  The  Hon.  Sic  A.,  Chief 

Jnstico. 
Palm,  The  Eev.  J.  D. 
Powell,  The  Rev.  H. 
Stark,  The  Hon.  Hr.  Justiie. 
Tempieton,  R.,  Esq. 
Tbwsite^  J.,  Esq.,  H.D. 
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THE   COMMITTEE   OF   MAKAGEMENT  FOR   1845. 


YOTJB  Committee  have  to  rwport  favourably  of  the  Society's 
progress  during  the  past  year,  which  may  be  considered  the 
first  of  itB  existence.  The  number  of  new  Members  who 
have  joined,  the  interest  shown  by  various  other  literary 
Societiea  in  its  progress,  and  the  many  valuable  litemry  con- 
tributions which  the  Society  has  received  during  the  past 
year  from  many  of  its  Members— all  lead  your  Committee  to 
hope  that  in  fntnre  years  the  Society  will  proceed  as  favonr- 
ably  from  yoath  to  maturity,  as  it  has  done  from  infancy  to 
youth. 

Your  Committee  anticipate  that  the  incorporation  of  yonr 
Society  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  already  taken  place,  and  they  now  only  wait  for 
a  communication  from  London  to  that  effect  (see  Corres- 
pondence A).  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  it  is  hoped  will  in 
fntnre  appear  regularly  every  half-year,  or  more  frequently 
should  sufficient  materials  be  presented ;  and  while  noticing 
this  yonr  Committee  would  again  express'  their  sense  of  the 
liberality  of  the  local  Government,  in  printing  the  Papers  of 
the  Society  and  affording  it  accommodation  for  its  Meetings. 

To  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  your  Committee  have  pre- 
sented, on  the  part  of  your  Society,  their  best  thanks  for  the 
donation  madejiby  it  of  a  series  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society.  These 
books  form  a  very  valuable  aocession  to  yonr  Society's 
Library  (see  Correspondence  B).  ,-.  , 
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From  the  Treaaiirer's  Htatement  of  the  {nnds  of  the  Society 
it  appears  th&t  &  balance  remained  in  hiB  hands  at  the  close 
of  laet  year,  'which,  together  with  the  aabsoriptions  for  the 
ensaing  year,  will,  it  ie  hoped,  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all 
necessary  ezpenaes ;  yet,  as  the  necessity  for  expending  a 
portion  of  the  Society's  income  in  adding  new  works  on 
Oriental  literatnre  to  its  Library  is-manifest,  the  necessity 
ie  also  plain  for  increased  aid  in  the  way  of  donations  and 
sabacriptions  to  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  trast  they  may  anticipate 
for  the  OeylOD  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  long 
coarse  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  that  it  will  be  in- 
strumental in  adding  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  are 
now  being  daily  acquired  respecting  lAeia  and  Ceylon,  and 
Gondacing  to  the  development  of  the  resonrces  of  the  Island. 


COBRBSPONDENCB  A. 
No.  1. 

Colombo,  March  12, 1845. 
Sib, — I  AH  directed  to  aoqnaint  yon  that  a  Society  has 
recently  been  formed  here  nnder  the  name  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Ceylon,  and  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Rales  and 
Regnlations  of  the  Society,  and  a  list  of  the  present  Members, 
with  a  request  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

This  letter  and  these  documents  are  transmitted  to  you  in 
parsaanoe  of  the  third  resolution  of  the  Meeting  held  on  the 
7th  ultimo,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  a  correspondence  be 
forthwith  opened  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  with  n 
view  to  the  present  Association  becoming  a  Branch  of  that 
Society ;  and  I  am  to  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me,  at  yonr  earliest  convenience,  on  what  terms  the 
incorporation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  with  the 
Royal  Asiatio  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  a 
Branch  thereof,  may  be  effected. 
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The  Committee  observe  from  the  Regalatione  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  that  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  and  the 
Madraa  Litemry  and  Scientific  Association  are  incorporated 
with  that  Society,  and  the  Members  constituted  Non-Reaident 
Members,  witfaoat  (as  the  Committee  anderstand)  any  pay- 
ment whatever  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  I  may  here 
express  a  hope  that  the  incorporation  in  the  present  case  may 
be  effected  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Ac.  ^c. 

(Signed)  W.  KKlGHTON, 
B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Secretary,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

(Here  follow  the  Rules  and  Regnlations  of  the  Society, 
with  a  Ust  of  the  Members,  as  given  above.) 


No.  2. 

Thb  Rotal  Asiatic  Society  op  Orbat  Britain 
AND  Ireland. 

14,  Grafton  street.  Bond  street, 
London,  Angnst  14, 1845. 

Sir, — I  HATS  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  thereceiptofyonr 
letter  of  the  12th  March,  announcing  the  formation  of  an 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  and  requesting  to  be  informed  on 
wtiat  terms  the  incorporation  of  that  Society  may  be  effected, 
so  as  to  become  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britiun  and  Ireland, 

Your  letter  was  laid  before  the  Council,  by  whom  the  in- 
formation which  it  imparted  was  received  with  the  highest 
satisfaction.  The  annexation  of  so  valnable  a  body,  exercis- 
ing its  infiaenoe  and  its  energies  in  extending  oar  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  inhabitants  and  the 
usages,  the  natural  history  and  topography  of  Ceylon,  can- 
not bnt  be  highly  welcome  to  the  Society,  before  whom  the 
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proposition  will  be  formally  laid  npon  oar  receiving  your 
official  acoeptance  of  the  terms  of  anion. 

Those  terms  wotild  be  similar  to  those  agreed  apon  for  the 
Branch  Societies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  as  contained  in 
Articles  X.  to  XVII.,  inolasive,  of  the  Society's  regalations,  a 
copy  of  ■which  is  enclosed,  and  of  your  acceptance,  of  which 
yOQ  wilt  please  to  famish  me  with  early  information,  that  the 
regnlar  incorporation  may  be  proposed  at  the  first  Meeting  in 
the  ensning  Session,  in  November  next. 

Should  the  Branch  Society  desire  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
printing  a  Journal  or  Transactions,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
will  be  happy  to  print  each  lepers  as  they  may  forward  for 
that  purpose,  as  communications  from  the  Branch  Society 
of  Ceylon. 

For  the  informatioii  and  guidance  of  the  Ceylon  Society 
I  beg  to  add  the  following  enclosares : — 

(1)  Rnles  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

(2)  Rales  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fand. 

(3)  List  of  Works  printed  by  the  Oriental  Tnnslation 

Fund. 
.    (4)  DesiderataandlnqDiriesconnected  with  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

(5)  Twenty-second  Annnal  Report  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

Society, 

(6)  The  Original  FrospectOB  of  the  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
&o,  &e. 

(Signed)  R.  Clarke, 
Hon,  Secretary. 
To  William  Knighton,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 


No.  3. 

Colombo,  October  12,  1845. 
Sir, — I  AH  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
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your  Intter  of  Angaat  14  last,  nnd  to  oonvey  to  yon,  on 
behalf  of  our  Society,  their  ftooeptaoce  of  the  proposed  terms 
of  union.  Our  Society  has  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  yoar 
commnni cation,  and  trnst  that  their  acoeptanoe  of  the  terms 
of  anion,  as  contained  in  this  letter,  may  reach  yon  snffi- 
oiently  early  to  allow  of  the  regalar  incorporation  being 
proposed  "at  the  first  Meeting  in  the  ensuing  Session,  in 
November  next,"  to  which  yon  refer. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  the  Hooiety's  Transactions, 
the  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  inform 
yoa  that  the  Ceylon  OoTernmeot  has  liberally  consented  to 
print  its  Papers,  and  that  they  therefore  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary at  present  to  avail  themselves  of  the  kind  offer  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  contained  in  yonr  letter,  and  tor 
which  offer  they  present,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  their 
beat  thanks. 

I  have  also  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
pamphlets  sent  by  yon  for  our  information,  and  I  am  directed 
to  convey  to  yon  the  Society's  thanks  for  the  same. 

I  have  the  hononr,  Ac, 

(Signed)  W.  KNIGHTON, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
R.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary,  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  London. 


Corrbspondbnce  B. 
No.  1. 

Colombo,  Angnet  18, 1845. 
Sir, — I  AH  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society  to  inform  you  that  an  Auatic 
Society  has  lately  been  formed  in  this  Island,  find  to  order 
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for  itn  nae  the  nnmber  of  the  Joarnal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society  for  the  preeent  year,  together  with  the  sacceeding 
parts  as  they  are  issaed. 

I  have  the  honoar  to  be,  Sir, 
Yoor  very  obedient  Servant, 

(Sigued)  W.  Knighton, 

Secretary. 

To  the  Sbobbtary,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Oalcutta. 


Calcatta,  October  20,  J815. 
Sib, — I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  due  receipt  of 
yoar  letter  of  Angaat  18,  and  to  state  that  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  anticipates  with  great  pleasure  the  advan- 
tages which  it,  and  the  cause  of  Oriental  Science  and 
Literature,  may  derive  from  the  co-operation  of  its  fellow 
labourers  in  Oeylon. 

Desirous  of  advancing  as  much  as  possible  your  views,  I 
am  directed,  Sir,  farther  to  say  that  the  Asiatic  Society  begs 
to  offer  for  your  Library  a  complete  set  of  Its  Researches, 
and  another  of  ita  Joarnal,  which  will  also  in  future  be  trans- 
mitted  til  you  as  published,  free  of  any  cost  but  that  of 
carriage.  You  wilt  receive  a  case  containing  them  with  the 
present  steamer,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  by  your  indicating 
by  what  channel  yon  prefer  our  future  despatches  to  be 
aent. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  Tobbbns, 
Vice-President  of  the  Aaiatic  Society. 

The  Sbcbutaby,  Oeylon  Asiatic  Society. 
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List  o{  a  set  of  Aaiatic  Reeearehes,  and  oompleto  set  of 
Joarnala,  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  by  tlie 
Afliatic  Society  of  Bengal : — 

1  set  Asiatic  RMearches,  vote.  13  to  20°  ...        A  vols, 

with  Indei  1  ...         1 


l8(     Vol.    ... 

Journal  of  «ie  AsiaUo  Sooioty 

Ju).  to  D«c.  1833 

2Bd  VoL  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jao.  to  Dec.  1833 

3rd  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

JftQ.  to  l>ec.  1834 

4th   Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1836 

6th  Vol.   ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1836 

6th  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Deo.  1837 

7th  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  183B 

8th  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1839 

9th  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1840 

lOth  Vol.     .. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1841 

lllh  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec  1842 

12th  Vol.   ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1843 

13th  Vol.  ... 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  to  Dec.  1844 

(Signed)    H.  P&DDiNaTuN, 

Sob-Secretary,  Asiatic  Society. 


No.  3. 

Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Colombo,  Jaoaary  4, 1846. 
Sib,— I  AM  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  October  20  taat,  as  also  of 
the  case  of  boohs  per  brig  "  Emerald,"  containing  sets  oE  the 
Aaiatic  Reaearches  and  of  the  Jonntal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  for  all  which  I  am  directed  to  convey  to  yoo  the 
best  thanks  of  onr  Society. 

•  Hore.— Our  present  stock  in  India  does  not  oontain  any  of  the  eacUer 
Tolnmai  1  to  IS,  but  a  supply  U  expected  back  from  England,  from  whioh 
tbe  set  will  be  oompletcd,  if  poasible. 
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It  givea  oor  Society  ^eat  pleasnre  to  find  itealf  engaged 
in  co-operation  with  a  body  so  dlBtingnished  by  its  snoceBS  in 
Oriental  Researches  as  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  it 
is  oor  hope  that  the  anticipations  expressed  in  yonr  letter 
may  not  be  disappointed. 

I  have,  Ac., 
The  Sbcrbtary,  (Signed)  W.  Knighton, 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta.  Secretary. 

List  o 


Auaiic  Besearchea 

CeyloD  Magazine  ... 

GejIoD  Oasetteer ... 

"Christa   Saghiti,"    trsnsiiited 

into  Sinhalese    ... 
Glongh'e  PiUi  Grammar 
De  Vita  Pythagone'(Jamblichi) 
DigMrUtiOD  on  tho  Characters 

aad  sounds  of  the  Chinese 

Langnage 
DifuwrtitioD  on  the  LangnageB, 

Ac,  of  tbe  Eaat... 
Friend 

HindoBtini  Qrtunmar 
Hindngtini  (Peonaot'e),  2  vole. 

Hiatoryof  Ceylon... 

Jonmal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  L 

La^ki  Nidh&na     ... 

HaUlwT  and  English  Dictionary 

Malabar  and  English  Dictionary 

Penal  Code  of  India 

Report  OD  Egypt  and  China  ... 

BatUer's  Tamil  and  English 
Dictionary 

Bichardson'ePersian  and  Arabic 
Dictionary 

Specimens  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian Poetry 

Saghiti  of  the  ^ig^Ti^a 

Bhakespear's  Hindustani  Qram- 

Tie  des  Gouveraeurs  des  Estab- 
UssementsHollandoisaux  Indes 
Vocabulary  of  Persian 


vols.  4to. — Bengal  Asiatic  Bodety. 
„    8vo.— The  Editor. 
„    8vo.— J.  B.  H.  Bailey,  Esq. 

„    8to.— The  Bev.  J.  F.  Haslam. 
„    Sto. — The  Bev.  A.  Eessen. 
.,    4to.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Macvicar. 


12mo.— The  Bev.  B.S.Hardy. 
8vo.— The  Bev.  B.  Bailey. 

4to.— The  Bev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
8va.— W.  Knighton,  Esq. 
8vo. — Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
12mo.— The  Bev.  B.  S.  Hardy. 
4to.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Macvicar. 
4to.— The  Rev.  A.  Kessen. 
foUo — G.  Lee,  Esq. 


4to.— The  Bev.  B.  Bailey. 


4to.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Macvioar. 
4 to.— Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stark. 


4to.— G.  Lee,  Esq. 
8vo.— Tlte  Bev.  B.  Batley. 
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ADDRESS 

BT   THE   HON.   MR.   JUSTICB    STARE,    DBLIVBRBD    AT    THB 

OPBKINO  OF  THB  GBBBRAL  MBBTtNG  OF  THB  ASIATIC 

SOCIETY  OF  CBTLON,  THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1845. 


I  HAVB  to  ooogratalate  yoa  on  thia,  wluch  may  be  re- 
garded as  theirs/  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
OF  CetlON,  and,  agreeably  to  the  wish  which  waa  expreeaed 
in  the  Committee,  I  will  take  tfaia  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  Society. 

Ita  general  aim  haa  been  properly  enough  stated  to  be  this, 
namely,  to  do  for  Ceylon  what  Societies  known  by  the  same 
deeignation  have  already  done  for  Bombay  and  Bengal.  Bat 
more  particularly,  the  design  of  the  Society  is  to  iaatitnte 
and  promote  inqairies  into  the  hiatory,  religion,  literatare, 
arts,  and  social  condition  of  the  present  and  former  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Island,  with  its  geology  and  mineralogy,  ita 
climate  and  meteorology,  ita  botany  and  zoology. 

Snch  an  association  is  plainly  calcnlated  to  effect  mnch 
good  ;  it  was  wanted  here — and  in  furthering  its  pnrpoeea  all 
may  co-operate — the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of  bnaineas, 
(he  statist,  the  antiquarian,  the  philanthropist. 

Let  ns  attend  for  a  little  to  the  several  objects  of  the 
Society  in  their  order.  And,  first,  the  history  of  the  Island. 
What  a  field  does  not  thia  present  as  we  move  np  the  stream 
of  time  ?  its  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  with  the  in- 
Saence  of  each  respectively  on  the  native  population  and  on 
th«  Colony  ;  Ita  Malabara,  and  the  Malabar  line  of  rulers, 
their  origin  and  policy ;  the  Si^haleae,  the  character  of 
their  iDyasioQ  of  the  Island,  and  ita  connection  with  Buddha 
and  the  Buddhist  faith, — for  it  is  particularly  noticed,  that 
the  son  of  Sigha  landed  here  the  day  of  Buddha'a  death,  and 
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SQbdned  or  drove  into  the  jangle  the  snake  and  demon  wor- 
shippers then  inhabiting  the  place ;  the  ontoast  Rodiyfis ; 
the  Y^ddas,  b;  which  last  we  are  indeed  led  into  the  woods 
and  jungle,  where  we  lose  altogether  the  track  of  hnman 
population.  For  who  are  the  Teddas,  and  whence  came 
they  ?  We  see  the  tide  of  popnlation,  and  can  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  political  power  towards  the  West — from  Monnt 
Ararat  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Nineveh,  Palestine,  and 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome,  France,  England — like  the  en- 
campments of  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  resting  and  moving  according  as  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence  rested  or  advanced^-or  rather,  like  the  sons 
of  JeBse  bronght  ap  in  sncoeBsion  before  the  prophet,  and 
still  dismiBsed  with  the  words  "  Neither  hath  the  LORD 
chosen  this."  For  when  with  the  fate  of  the  nations  whose 
glory  has  departed  from  them,  we  place  in  corresponding 
colnmns  (like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  before  the  impiona 
Belshazzar)  their  depravity  and  irreligion — as  exhibited  to 
ns  in  the  denanciationa  of  the  prophets,  the  visionsof  Ezekiel, 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  satires  of  Javenal,  and  the 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  the  Holbach  coterie  of  atheists : 
when,  I  say,  we  thus  place  together  the  character  of  a  people 
and  their  nltimate  fate,  we  perceive  something  of  the  great 
principlOB  of  Providence^the  philosophy  of  history— and 
aoavoidable  proofs  of  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist, "  Verily 
there  is  a  Ood  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  But  of  the  pro- 
gress of  popuUtion  and  political  power  in  the  East  we  know 
comparatively  little,  nor  can  we  connect  together  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia  as  we  can  the  languages  of  Earope, 

Thns  much  as  to  the  history  of  the  Island,  my  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion  being  only  to  explain  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  in  doing  this,  to  state  the  leading 
topics  which  wilt  arise  for  future  discossion. 

In  considering  the  reMgion  of  the  people,  Buddhism  will,  o( 
course,  engage  attention,  but  besides  inquiries  into  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  that  religion,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  some  Member  of  the  Society,  a  disquisition  on  the 
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protnlnent  doctrine  of  TraDBmigration,  ^th  a  view  to  deter- 
mine  whether  it  is  not  after  all  bat  a  philosophical  attempt 
to  aocoaat  for  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  If  such  were 
the  case,  the  doctrine  would  natarall;  become  associated  with 
astrology,  fatalism,  and  a  sallen  indifference :  with  astrology, 
and  its  horoscopes  of  nativity  in  lien  of  a  Biography  and 
Table  of  the  events  of  a  former  life,  of  which  there  was  no 
record ;  and  on  f^lare  or  in  aid  of  that  prop,  then  destiny  or 
fate,  together  with  a  Nirvina  or  heaven  of  apathy  in  which 
the  sonl  wonld  lie  like  an  exhausted  fire,  glad  to  give  np  life 
itself  to  be  delivered  from  responsibility  and  retribution. 
Bat  without  entering  farther  into  this  here,  let  me  observe 
that  the  religiooa  habits  of  the  Sinhalese  present  a  fine 
moral  lesson  to  mankind.  I  say  the  religious  habits,  not  the 
mere  religion  of  the  Siphaiese.  For  while  in  their  religion 
they  seem  to  feel  with  us  all,  that  there  is  some  absolute 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  independent  and  irrespective  of 
local  notions,  they  show  in  their  dewales,  vows,  and  super- 
stitious observances,  that  there  is  in  every  breast  a  sense  of 
having  done  wrong,  and  that  all  have  need  of  a  propitiation 
and  atonement. 

^tfa  respect  to  the  literature,  arts,  and  social  condition  of 
the  people,  there  is  mach  to  ascertain  ;  bat  as  I  stated  on  a 
former  occaeioo,  I  anticipate  from  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Society  two  beneficial  results.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Sodflty  will  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  information 
possessed  by  different  individuals,  and  make  them  bear  with 
effect  on  the  above  and  other  topics  of  interest ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  tend  to  raise  up  and  euconrage  a  literary 
and  scientific  spirit,  so  sadly  wanting  in  the  Island.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  great  deficiency  of  statistical  information 
available  to  the  general  pnblio  ;  though  we  doubt  not  there 
is  much  valaable  data  in  the  hands  of  Government.  Bat 
as  all  snch  information  would  be  of  advantage  in  some 
particular  or  other  to  every  class  of  the  commnnity,  it  is 
eameetly  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  taken  to  have  it 
poblished,  so  as  to  enable  individaals  to  apply  the  facts 
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collected,  and  employ  their  meRDs  and  energies  in  the  most 
economical  and  beneficial  way,  and  in  the  most  profitable 
channels.  The  value  of  docaments  of  this  bind,  however, 
depends  altogether  on  the  accnracy  of  the  facta  collected ; 
and  in  that  view,  I  am  inclined  to  think  mach  of  the  so-called 
statistical  information  referred  to  is  of  little  value.  If  each 
is  the  ease,  every  contribution  in  statistics  will  be  all  the 
more  acceptable,  and  it  should  be  known  that  even  local 
infornmtion  is  important :  the  state  of  crime,  with  its 
character  and  amount  as  compared  with  former  periods  and 
with  the  population,  and  as  compared  also  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  education  on  the  one  hand  and  punishment  on 
the  other ;  the  increment  or  decrease  of  the  several  races, 
Moors,  Malabars,  and  Sinhalese  ;  the  nature  of  caste  here 
and  its  effect  in  determining  the  occapations  of  indivi- 
duals ;  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  different  character  of 
mechanical  skill  in  different  places  of  the  Island,  with 
the  probable  causes  of  those  peculiarities ;  the  wages  of 
labour;  the  price  of  provisions;  and  whatever  else  will 
tend  to  itluetrate  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  social  condition  of 
any  part  of  the  population.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  not  only  shall  we  be  happy  to  receive  translations 
of  native  works,  to  be  published  if  thought  fit  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  but  where  circumstances 
appear  to  call  for  it,  the  Society  will  assist  in  printing  or 
translating  any  literary  or  scientific  work  of  value  falling 
within  the  range  of  tbe  Society's  labours,  so  far  as  its  means 
will  allow. 

Inquiries  into  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  Island, 
its  climate  and  meteorology^  its  botany  and  zoology,  must  be, 
as  similar  investigation s  everywhere  are,  full  of  interest : 
geology,  which  unfolds  the  booh  of  nature,  and  shows  in  the 
successive  strata  the  progress  of  creation  ;  climate,  or  the 
fitness  and  adaptation  of  a  place  for  life  and  vital  energy  ; 
organised  or  living  beings  and  the  modes  of  growth,  exem- 
plified in  one  form  in  vegetables,  which  grow  progressively 
from  their  roots  by  evolution  or  shooting  out  of  new  extern  al 
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parts,  and  ia  another  form  in  animals,  which  grow  by  enlarge* 
ment  and  maturity  of  the  original  parte ;  the  three  great 
claBses  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  series  of  animal 
life  according  to  the  d^ree  of  development  of  the  common 
plan  or  principle  on  which  all  are  modelled,  with  each 
occasional  modi0cation8  of  that  common  principle,  as  while 
they  evince  the  infinite  resonrceB  of  the  creating  power,  and 
ahow  the  nicest  diSerencea  of  exqaieite  mechanism,  fill  ap  as 
it  were  all  time  and  all  apace  with  life  and  action ;  and  the 
beantif  al  harmony  which  sabsists  throughoat,  giving  to  every 
oreatnre  a  remarkable  propriety  and  consiBtency  of  being, 
and,  as  the  series  ascends,  a  sort  of  relative  perfection.  In- 
vestigatians  such  as  these  can  never  cease  to  be  engaging, 
and  when  they  are  condaoted  with  a  reference  to  the  great 
Creator  and  maintainer  of  all,  they  mast  improve  both  the 
heart  and  the  mind.  Sach  inqairiea  also  have  an  interest 
pecnliar  to  themselvfls, — they  tell  npon  the  business  of  life, 
oar  health,  onr  'wealth,  oar  comforts, — and  are,  in  conse- 
qnence,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Members.  Communications  on  these  subjects 
are  indeed  auxiously  desired — they  will  give  a  practical 
character  to  the  operations  of  the  Society, extend  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  and  conduce  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Island. 

And  if  there  is  any  one  who  would  willingly  come  forward 
as  the  friend  of  the  Society,  bat  is  unacquainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  science  and  the  set  words  of  art,  I  say,  let 
him  lay  these  aside,  as  David  did  the  armour  of  Saul,  and  let 
him  send  his  coounanications  in  the  way  he  is  most  familiar 
with. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  pre- 
aeot  Society  does  not  profess  to  loob  beyond  the  Island,  or  to 
regard  lit«ratnre  and  the  arts  otherwise  than  as  they  affect 
the  Island.  This  circumstance  will,  I  think,  impart  to  the 
Society  a  unity  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose,  favour- 
able at  once  to  ita  usefulness  and  permanence ;  and  it  may  be, 
that  as  every  bone  of  every  animal  gives  some  indioations  of 
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the  ^neral  form  and  organisation,  and  these  again  point  oat 
its  character,  habits,  and  place,  so  a  like  relationship  may 
exist  amonf^  the  several  parts  of  the  physical  world  and 
of  the  nai  Terse, — demonstrating  the  hand  of  HIM,  who  in  the 
expressive  langnage  of  scripture,  put  the  monntains  in  scales 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  weighed  the  waters  by 
measnre. 

Snoh  is  the  view  I  take  of  this  Society,  its  nature  and 
objects ;  and  so  viewing  it,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  general  and 
cordial  anpport. 
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ON    BUDDHISM. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Goobrly. 
{Head  May  1, 1845.) 


The  attention  of  several  eminent  Orientaliats  has  of  late 
been  directed  towards  Boddhism  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  has  received  that  religion,  makes 
an  investigation  of  its  nature  interesting  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  examining  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  mind. 
Many  of  the  disaertationa  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  appear  to  be  defective,  one  reason  of 
which  may  be  that  there  has  been  too  much  desire  to  theorize, 
without  a  safBcient  investigation  of  original  documents! 
Gautama  does  not  appear  to  have  laid  down  in  any  one  dis- 
course, or  in  any  number  of  consecutive  diacourses,  a  syste- 
maticarrangementofhia  doctrine:  ita  fundamental  principles 
are  indeed  briefly  stated  in  the  first  of  those  attribnted  to 
him,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  the  four  principles  or 
leading  doctrines  there  specified,  mark  their  importance  m 
the  bases  of  his  peculiar  tenets.  He  appears  in  general  to 
have  received  the  current  opinions  of  his  day  respecting 
natural  philoaophy,  and  not  to  have  varied  materially  from 
the  asnal  standard  of  morality,  except  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  and  efficacy  of  animal  aacri  flees,  whichhenniformly 
opposed.  The  advantages  of  the  various  penances  resorted 
to  by  other  sects  he  questions,  but  the  general  rules  of 
natural  justice,  as  universally  admitted,  flnd  a  place  in  his 
system  ;  he  only  affirming  that  the  explication  of  the  rules 
by  others  ia  imperfect,  while  his  teaching  results  from  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  truth.  These  doctrines 
c  115-02 
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Hre  stated  and  illustrated  in  his  disconraea,  as  circnmstances 
occurred  rendering  explanation  neceeaary;  and  his  viewB  can 
only  be  ascertained  from  the  examination  of  a  oonsiderable 
nnmber  of  the  sermons  scattered  throaghont  the  Viorka 
attributed  to  him. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  different  systems  of 
Buddhism  exist,  and  that  the  Baddhists  of  Nepal  and  other 
places  hold  that  there  is  a  great  first  Cause,  a  Creator,  styled 
Adi  Buddha,  while  the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  of  an  atheistical 
school.  It  may  here  only  be  remarked  that  the  term  Adi 
Baddha  properly  signifiesa  former  or  ancient  Buddha,  for  the 
system  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  Truth  is  invariably  the 
same  throughout  all  generations :  that  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  very  long  and  incalculably  distant  periods,  wise  men, 
perfectly  holy,  free  from  the  influence  of  the  passions,  have 
arisen,  whose  desires  towardsevery  existing  object,  and  even 
to  existence  itself,  were  entirely  extinguished  ;  and  who,  by 
their  persevering  virtue,  having  attained  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  universal  trnth,  proclaimed  it  to  others,  especially  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  morals  and  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  con- 
tinued existence:  that  after  a  period  their  doctrines  became 
extinct,  no  vestige  of  their  teaching  being  left ;  but  that 
after  an  indefinitely  loi^  period,  another  person  equally  wise 
and  pure  has  arisen,  who  perceiving  the  truth  proclaims  it 
As  truth  remains  unchangeably  the  same,  and  each  of  these 
holy  and  wise  men  perceived  the  whole  truth,  the  doctrines 
of  each  successive  Buddha  were  identical  with  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Gautama's  illustration  of  it  is, — That  a  city, 
once  the  capital  of  a  fiourishing  kingdom,  becomes  deserted, 
the  country  depopulated,  and  the  whole  region  covered  vrith 
thick  jungle,  so  that  no  remembrance  of  its  existence  is 
among  men  ;  but  an  intelligent  person  passing  through  that 
tract  of  country,  arrives  at  the  site,  marks  its  divisions  and 
boundaries,  and  is  able  to  erect  afresh  every  edifice  which 
formerly  adorned  it,  so  that  the  new  city  shall,  in  all  respects, 
resemble  the  old  one.  Thus  the  successive  Buddhas  built  on 
the  eternal  foundations  of  immutable  truth.    The  number  of 
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these  preceding  Buddhaa  iB  anlimited,  as,  in  the  infinite  series 
which  has  been  and  still  is  progressinf,  although  some  kal^xia 
ovcnr  in  which  noBnddha  existed,  yet  in  other  kaipas  two  or 
tlu-ee  have  appeared,  and  in  some  instances  so  many  as  five. 
These  ancient  Bnddhas  are  the  Adi  Baddhas,  bat  in  no  respect 
either  of  wisdom,  holiness,  or  power  are  they  sapposed  to  be 
snperior  to  Oantama :  the  whole  of  the  Bnddhas,  designated 
esSIS)  isgSu,  Samma  Sambnddha,  true  and  perfect  Baddhas, 
are  equal,  and  to  no  one  of  them  is  creation  attributed.  How 
could  creation  be  attributed  to  any  of  them,  when  a  funda- 
meutal  principle  of  the  system  is,  that  each  Buddha  most  pass 
through  a  long  course  of  preparation  for  that  dignity,  during 
which  period  he  is  called  a  Bddhisattvay<5,  and  when  he  has 
completed  this,  called  the  thirty  Piramitawas,  he  mast  be 
bom  of  a  woman  in  the  world  of  men  :  for  no  being  can 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha  in  either  of  the  heavenly  or 
Brahma  worlds ;  he  most  be  of  man  conceived,  of  woman 
bom. 

The  only  way  perhaps,  in  which  it  can  be  shown  whether 
the  system  of  Buddhism  in  different  countries  is  identical,  or 
whether  varions  systems  of  independent  origin  exist,  is  the 
collation  of  the  sacred  text  of  the  different  schools.  Varions 
interpretations  may  be  given,  as  is  the  case  with  the  various 
sects  of  Christianity ;  but  if  they  all  refer  to  one  common 
standard,  as  Christians  refer  to  the  Bible,  the  system  is 
evidently  the  same,  although  the  sects  may  differ. 

It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  means  of 
collating  these  works,  there  being  no  funds  for  purchasing 
copies  of  those  which  exist  in  Nepal.  It  is  said  that  the 
sacred  books  of  Baddha  used  in  Nepal  are  in  the  Sanskrit 
language ;  yet  as  that  ie  nearly  allied  to  the  F&li,and  as  some 
of  the  learned  in  Ceylon  have  a  knowledge  of  that  langnage, 
had  we  the  books,  the  task  of  comparing  them  would  not  be 
clogged  with  ansurmountable  difficulties.  At  present,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  examine  the  documents  we  have,  and 
form  an  opinion  of  the  system  from  them.  In  doing  this  we 
most  not  so  much  regard  the  Commentaries  as  the  Teit,  the^i^ 
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former  being  confessediy  mnch  more  modern  than  the  latter. 
They  are  of  use,  but  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

The  books  of  the  Baddhistical  sacred  texts  have  been  cor- 
rectly ennmerated  by  the  late  Mr.  Tnmonr.  The  whole 
is  divided  into  two  parts — Doctrine  and  Discipline.  The 
books  of  Doctrine  are  again  divided  into  two  clasaes  :  gcasjtd 
disconrses,  and  cpiSQS&id  eminent  doctrines,  the  whole 
forming  three  Pitakas,  or  collections,  termed  by  the  Sin- 
halese Winaya  Fitaka,  Sdtra  Pitaka,  and  Abhidhamma  Pitaka, 
each  of  them  having  namerons  subdivisions. 

The  Bdtra  Pitaka  (or  discourses)  contains  five  principal 
divisions,  called  by  the  Sinhalese :  1.  Dik  Safi^,  2.  Sagynt 
Safigi,  3.  Medom  Safigi,  4.  Apg6ttra  Saiigi,  and  5.  Endngot 
Sshgi.  The  second  and  fourth  books  have  the  most  appear- 
ance of  systematic  arrangement,  bnt  thronghont  the  dis- 
comrses  are  miscellaneonsly  arranged.  The  Kudogot  Safigi 
comprises  fifteen  books,  some  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
sermons ;  others  are  poetical,  as  the  Dhammapadaq ,  or  Paths  of 
Religion,  which  consists  of  moral  aphorisms,  each  comprised 
in  one,  or  at  most  two  verses.  The  Jataka,  containing 
aphorisms,  apologues,  and  tales  ;  it  is  divided  into  sections, 
the  first  containing  aphorisms,  &c.,  complete  in  a  single  verse: 
the  2nd  division,  those  in  two  verses,  ^c.  It  is  the  com- 
mentary on  this  book  which  is  called  the  Pansiyapanas 
Jataka,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  births  (of  Baddha),aud  which 
has  been  freqnently  referred  to  by  European  writers ;  each 
verse,  or  series  of  verses,  in  the  text  being  illustrated  by  a 
tale,  some  of  them  rather  long  ones.  Some  of  the  books  are 
compilations  from  other  parts  of  Buddha's  discourses,  aa  the 
Udana,  which  oonmiences  with  the  first  verse  spoken  by 
Qantama  after  he  became  Buddha.  The  other  books  in  this 
division  have  the  same  general  character. 

The  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  consists  of  seven  books.  They 
are  not  in  the  form  of  sermons,  bnt  specify  terms  and  doc- 
trines connected  with  them,  with  definitions  and  explanations. 
Thus,  the  Dhammasaggani  begins :  What  actions  are 
virtuous  ? 

D.nt.zedbyG00g[c 
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If  at  an;  time  a  yirtaoos  dispoBition  be  brought  into 
existence  in  the  worlds  of  desire,*  pleasing,  and  according  to 
wisdom  with  reference  to  objects  of  corporeal  form,  of  soonds, 
of  odoors,  of  flavour,  of  touch,  or  of  mind,  or  with  reference  to 
anything  of  any  kind, — at  that  time  there  is  contact,  sensation, 
perception,  thought,  mind,  reflection,  investigation,  joy,  hap- 
piness, mental  excitement,  the  sense  of  faith,  perseverance, 
thooghtf  nlness,  tranquillity,  wisdom,  intellectuality,  pleasure, 
and  of  life :  there  are  orthodoxy  in  opinion,  correct  reasoning, 
holy  conversation,  &c.,  or  whatever  other  mental  sensation 
(of  a  pure  kind)  may  be  produced,  these  are  virtuous  actions. 

It  proceeds  then  to  define,  in  answer  to  the  questions. 
What  is  contact F  What  is  sensation?  What  is  percep- 
tion? fto. 

The  general  character  of  the  books  may  be  understood  by 
these  examples. 

The  whole  of  the  sacred  text  is  in  my  possession,  and  the 
principal  of  the  ancient  comments,  called  tfQ&aQi ;  whicli 
however  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
ments which  may  exist. 

The  Winaya  Pitaha  (or  books  on  discipline)  contains  the 
laws  respecting  the  Priesthood.  This  division  contains  five 
books ;  viz.,  Parijiki,  Pachiti,  Maha  Waggo,  Chula  Waggo, 
and  Pariw&ra  Patha.  The  P^rajika  and  Pachiti  contain  the 
Criminal  Code,  the  Maha  Waggo  and  Ch^Ia  Waggo  the 
Beclesiaatioal  and  Civil  Code,  and  the  Pariwira  P&tha  is  a 
recapitulation  and  elncidation  of  the  preceding  books  in  a 
kind  of  catechetical  form.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give 
any  detail  of  the  four  books  of  Criminal  and  Ecclesiaetical 
law,  and  the  nattire  of  the  last  mentioned  one,  the  PariwAra 


°  Th«  UniverM  ifl  divided  tDto  three  great  seotioni :  <ftixO-®Sd 
Ardpiwachara,  the  Artlpa  worlds,  where  there  is  no  preceptible  form  : 
diOjS&tf  rfipfiwacham,  the  Brabma  worlda,  where  there  ia  form,  but 
DO  gnm  or  aenaoal  pleaanres ;  and  tsaSiiQQa  lEimiwachara,  thti 
sbodeM  of  desire,  comprisiug  the  eix  heaTena,  the  world  of  men,  Ac, 
where  both  virtuous  and  vicious  actions  may  be  performed. 
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Pitha,maybe  anderstood  from  the  following  passage,  Tvtiiob 
is  thtt  6rat,  after  an  e  an  me  ration  of  ttie  orderin  which  the 
contents  are  arranged. 

was  the  first  Fir&jiki(lKW  for  expnlaion  from  the  priesthood) 
enftoted  by  the  blessed,  wise,  discerniBg,  holy,  aud  all-perfect 
Buddha  ? 

s>{)eDi@CMO«^<sqCDeDo.    It  WAS  enacted  in  W4s&li. 

es}otf6SHoj&.    On  whose  aoconnt  ? 

g^rana  s)C4(}SaeLia  tpi^gloa.  On  aocoant  of  Sndinna  of 
Kalanda. 

dcfgc  &^^iiSei&.    On  what  occasion  ? 

ig^vi»e33  tnQo^QS^tsiCSit  gi£«3  ^iSu  asna  S'SgesoaSSa 
aSe^tsS  aiiSo  BcdgefSo.  Sodinna  of  Ealanda  had  sexual 
interconrso  with  his  former  wife  (the  woman  who  was  his 
wife  at  the  time  he  forsook  his  home  to  become  a  priest). 
On  that  occasion. 

et^S.  Is  there  in  it  >tn  enactment,  additional  clanses, 
and  an  enactment  for  cases  not  contained  in  the  previons 
olnnseB  ? 

o^o^elS  «QrfSee)e59,  There  is  one  enactment,  and  two- 
additional  clauses ;  bnt  no  enactment,  at  that  time,  for  oases 
not  contained  in  the  previoas  clanses. 

eoSScJS  o«<aqeiS  os-^ffles^tfEialfSiS.  Was  the  enact- 
ment for  all  countries,  or  was  it  a  local  enactment  7 

fisSSrfa  OA^AQeiS,    An  enactment  for  all  conntries. 

cuQatfocMB^^dS  ifm]3}(S«M3^teqcifSS,  Does  the  enact- 
ment apply  to  all,  or  only  to  a  specific  class  ? 

eaaiiaiaoa(es^ci&.    The  enactment  applies  to  all. 

^s>9-an  o«^<&^S  0a3S>s»  ae^esiei&&.  Does  the  enact- 
ment apply  to  one  party  (in  the  criminal  act)  or  to  both 
parties  ? 

QiBS'sa  c}«<«^el€.  The  enactment  applies  to  both 
parties,  &c 
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And  thaa  it  proceeds,  beginning  with  the  Pdrajikti  and ' 
going  through  the  other  books. 

I  hSTB  mentioned  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  are  not 
eystematicall;  arranged  in  any  one  disconrae,  or  series  of 
oonsecntiTe  disooorses,  bnt  are  to  be  foand  in  detached 
sermons:  in  a  similar  manner  the  criminal  and  ecclesiastical 
codes  were  not  formed  at  once,  bat  enacted  aa  circnmstances 
ooonrred.  I  shall  confine  mj  present  Papers  to  extracts 
from  the  books  on  Discipline,  i.e.,  the  Winaya  Pitaka,  mak- 
ing  obeerrations  when  necessary.  The  first  will  be  a  dis- 
oooree  which  is  the  first  in  the  book  called  Pardjika,  in  which 
Oantama  asserts  his  supremacy,  and  gives  some  detail  of  the 
meditations  which  immediately  preceded  his  becoming 
Baddha.  The  second  extract  will  be  from  the  third  book  of 
discipline,  Mahd  Waggo,  being  the  first  of  the  EccleBiastical 
Code,  and  will  commence  with  the  day  on  which  Gantama 
became  Bnddba,  and  be  continued  till  the  delivery  of  his  first 
sermon  to  the  five  associated  priests. 

The  First  Discoctrsb  in  thb  PArajikA. 
"When  the  blessed  Baddha  lived  at  WSrafljaya,  accom- 
panied by  aboat  500  priests,  the  Brahmin  W^rafija  heard  that 
the  Tenerable  Samana  Oaatama,  of  the  8dkya  race,  having 
retired  from  the  Sikya  family  and  become  a  priest,  had 
at  rived  at  Wirafijiya,  and  was  living  with  500  priests  at  the 
foot  of  a  Pachimanda  tree.  The  fame  of  the  venerable 
Gaatama  was  spread  abroad,  that  the  blessed  oae  was  im- 
macalate  in  holiness,  the  trae  and  perfect  Baddha,  acqaainted 
with  all  the  paths  of  wisdom,  amiable  in  his  manners,  con- 
versant with  everything  existent,  enbjecting  all  to  his  doc- 
trine, the  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  wise  nnd  happy  :  who 
having  by  his  own  wisdom  investigated  all  things  in  the 
world,  inclndiag  the  gods,  M^y4,  Brahma,  the  maltitade  of 
Samanas  and  Brahmins,  demons  and  men,  fnlly  understands 
them :  he  proclaims  his  doctrines,  and  makes  known  the 
commencement,  the  progress,  and  the  perfection  of  virtae 
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explaining  all  that  ia  wise,  profitable,  perfectly  pQre>  and 
chaste.  To  liave  a.  sight  of  one  thna  Immacnlately  holy  is  a 
bleaeing.  Upon  hflariog  this,  the  Brahmin  W^rafijawent  to 
the  place  where  Bhagawa  resided,  and  having  entered  into 
conTeraation  with  him,  sat  down  near  him.  Being  seated,  h« 
said,  Venerable  Oantama,  I  have  heard  that  the  Samana 
OaDtama  does  not  reverently  bow  down  before  venerable 
Brahmins,  aged,  hononrable,  experienced,  and  far  advanced 
in  life ;  that  he  does  not  rise  np  in  their  presence  and  invite 
them  to  be  seated.  This,  Venerable  Gantama,  this  is  not 
eonsisteat  with  propriety. 

"  He  replied.  Brahmin  I  perceive  no  person  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  whether  he  be  iHAnyi,  Brahman,  Samana,  Brahmin, 
God,  or  Man,  whom  1  shonld  reverently  salnte,  in  whose 
presence  I  should  rise  ap,  or  whom  I  ahoald  invite  to  be 
seated  :  certainly.  Brahmin,  were  the  Tathagata  to  aalnte  re- 
verently (i.e.  worship)  any  being,  reverentially  rise  np  in  his 
presence,  and  invite  him  to  be  seated,  the  head  of  that  person 
would  fall  off." 

In  this  passage  Oantama  asserts  bis  sapremaoy.  All 
beings  in  existence  are  inclnded  among  the  Brahmanas,  who 
inhabit  the  Ardpa  and  Rdpa  worlds :  the  Mitrayis,  who 
inhabit  the  sixth  or  highest  heaven ;  the  gods,  who  inhabit 
theotherfive  heavens, and  the  men,Samanas,  Brahmins,  gods, 
and  demons  of  the  earth  and  its  vicinity.  The  osnal  modes 
of  marking  a  sense  of  inferiority  to  another  is  by  joining  the 
hands,  raising  them  to  the  forehead,  and  ttowing  before  the 
saperior  ;  or  by  reverently  rising  from  a  seat,  standing  in  his 
presence,  and  requesting  turn  to  be  seated,  while  the  inferior 
either  remains  in  a  standing  position  or  sits  on  a  low  etool. 
These  three   acte  are  pointed  out  in   the  terms  quoted : 

og3s<<9cs»i>6>  ^u3>«2oQ]  lASiBiS'ta^ao,  and  when  Qantama 
declared  that  he  saw  none  among  these  beings  whom  he 
ought  to  reverence,   he  by  implication  afiBrmed  that  he 
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ongbt  to  receive  these  indications  of  respect  from  all,  as  being 
their  eaperior. 

The  reason  why  this  superiority  shonld  be  conceded  to 
him  he  gives  to-wards  the  end  of  the  discoarse  ;  the  following 
is  a  translation  of  it : — 

*'  Brahmin,  if  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  eggs  are  placed  ander  a 
hen  and  carefnlly  hatched,  what  appellation  is  given  to  the 
bird  who  with  his  foot,  his  spnr,  bis  head,  or  bis  beak  first 
breaks  his  egg,  and  is  perfectly  formed  ?  Snch  an  one, 
venerable  Gantama,  should  be  called  '  The  Chief,'  s<tf«>A3  • 
he  is  the  first  bom.  Even  so,  Brahmin,  having  broken  the 
shell  of  ignorance,  by  which  enveloped  in  darkness  all  beings 
were  encompassed,  I  stood  alone  in  the  Universe,  in  the  fall 
ascertainment  of  unerring  and  all-perfect  knowledge.  I, 
Brahmin,  am  the  first  bom,  the  chief  of  the  world  ;  Brabmin, 
I  was  persevering  and  diligent,  thooghtfol  and  intelligent, 
tranquil  in  bod;  and  mind,  with  a  pnre  heart  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose.  Being,  Brahmin,  f  res  from  sensnality 
and  criminal  propensities,  I  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  First 
Jhana  (or  course  of  profound  meditation)  produced  by 
retirement  spent  in  examination  and  Investigation. 

"  Investigation  and  research  being  terminated,  with  inter- 
nal serenity  and  a  mind  concentrated  in  itself,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasores  of  the  second  Jhana  prodaced  by  the  tranquillity 
whioh  is  andisturbed  by  inquiry  or  investigation. 

"Free  from  the  disturbances  of  pleasure,  contented, 
thoughtful,  and  wise,  and  possessed  of  health  of  body,  I 
experienced  the  happiness  of  the  third  Jhana,  called  by  holy 
sages  the  happy  state  of  thoughtful  contentment. 

"Free  from  the  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow,  previous 
exultation  and  depression  being  annihilated,  I  lived  with 
a  contented  mind,  unmoved  either  by  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
being  perfectly  holy,  attained  to  the  fourth  Jhana. 

"  Being  thus  mentally  tranquil,  pure,  and  holy,  free  from 
pasnon  or  pollution,  serene,  and  competent  to  the  efFort,  I 
addressed  my  mind  to  the  recollectiou  of  former  stages  of 
existence.    I  remembered  these  states  of  previous  being 
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from  one  birth  ap  to  thosa  experienced  dnring  many  revola- 
tions  of  kalpaa,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  place  where  I 
resided,  the  name  I  bore,  my  race  and  family,  my  ciroam- 
stances,  peraonal  appearance,  enjoyments  and  sufferings,  and 
the  dnration  of  life,  at  the  conctnaion  of  which  I  censed  to- 
live  there  and  was  born  in  another  place,  until  I  was  born  in 
this  world.  Thus  I  recalled  to  mind  f  ormerstatesof  existence, 
with  their  circnmstanceB  and  canaeB.  Thus, Brahmin,  during 
the  first  watch  of  the  night,  ignorance  passed  away  and 
knowledge  was  obtained ;  darkness  was  dispersed  and  the 
light  shone  forth  ;  and  by  my  persevering  and  holy  exertion, 
like  the  first  hatched  chicken,  I  first  chipped  the  shell  of 
ignorance. 

"  Being  thus  mentally  tranquil,  pare,  and  holy,  free  from 
the  pollution  of  the  passions,  serene,  and  competent  to  the 
effort,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  intelligent  beings,  and  with  a  clear  and  god-like 
vision,  transcending  that  of  men,  I  looked  upon  beings,  dying 
and  being  bom,  whether  noble  or  base,  beantif  ul  or  deformed, 
happy  or  sorrowful,  according  to  the  desert  of  their  previons 
oonduct.  I  saw  some  whose  conduct  was  evil  in  thonght, 
word,anddeed,revilersof  holy  men,holders  of  false  doctrines, 
and  attached  to  the  observances  of  a  false  religion  ;  these,, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body  after  death,  were  produced 
in  bell,  increasing  in  misery,  wretobedness,  and  torments. 

"  I  saw  some  who  were  virtuous  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
who  reverenced  holy  men,  were  of  a  pure  faith,  and  attached 
to  the  observances  of  true  religion  ;  these,  upon  the  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  body  after  death,  were  bom  in  heaven,  endued  with 
felicity.  Thus,  Brahmin,  during  the  second  watch  of  the 
night,  the  second  part  of  ignorance  passed  away,  and  know- 
ledge was  obtained  ;  darkness  was  dispersed  and  the  light 
shone  forth  ;  and  by  my  persevering  and  holy  exertion,  like 
the  first  hatched  chicken,  I  again  chipped  the  shell  of 
ignorance. 

"  Being  thus  mentally  tranquil,  pore,  and  holy,  free  from 
the  pollution  of  the  passions,  serene,  and  competent  to  the 
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effort,  I  tamed  my  attention  to  that  wiBdom  by  which  dsBire- 
can  be  extingaiehed :  and  clearly  diBcenied,  according  to  its 
real  natare,  this  ie  sorrow  ;  this  ia  the  source  of  sorrow ;  this 
is  the  cessation  of  sorrow  ;  this  is  the  path  by  which  cessation 
from  sorrow  may  be  obtained.  These  are  the  desires ;  these 
are  the  oanees  of  their  production.  This  is  the  extinction  of 
desire.  This  is  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  desire. 
Having  understood  and  perceived  these  truths,  my  mind 
became  free  from  sensaal  desires,  free  from  the  desire  of  con- 
tinned  existence,  and  free  from  ignorance  ;  I  became  oon- 
flcions  that  I  possessed  this  freedom,  and  certainly  knew  that 
my  traasmigrations  were  terminated,  my  coarse  of  virtaes 
completed,  my  needful  work  accomplished,  and  that  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  done. 

"  Thus,  Brahmin,  daring  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the 
third  part  of  ignorance  passed  away,  and- Imowledge  w^. 
obtained  ;  the  darkness  was  dispersed,  and  the  light  shone 
forth  ;  and  by  my  persevering  and  holy  exertion,  like  the  first 
hatched  chicken,  I  broke  the  shell  of  ignorance." 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Brahmin  acknowledged  Oaatama's 
supremacy,  and  embraced  hia  religion. 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  Buddha  founds  his  claim 
of  sopremaoy  (1)  upon  his  being  perfect  in  holiness,  entirely 
free  from  the  influence  of  desire,  whether  in  reference  to 
bodily  and  mental  sensations,  or  to  the  continuance  of 
existence ;  and  (2)  upon  hia  being  perfect  in  knowledge, 
nnd^eretanding  both  natural  and  moral  troth  with  absolute 
exactitude  ;  and  (3)  that  this  knowledge  is  self-originated, 
resulting  from  his  own  unaided  mental  efforts.  As  Buddha, 
he  acknowledges  no  teacher,  admits  no  inspiration  or  revela- 
tion from  a  higher  source,  bat  declares  himself  to  be  the 
fooQtain  of  knowledge  for  all  existing  beings,  whatever  may 
be  their  dignity. 

From  the  Third  Book  :  MahA  Waggo. 

The  blessed  Buddha,  on  the  day  he  became  Boddha,  was 

raiding  at  Uruw^Iaya,  on  the  banks  of  the  MajjanSrafljara, 
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Doder  the  shade  of  a  B6  tree,  where  he  remained  for  Beven 
days  in  one  poeitioa,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  freedom.  At 
the  cloee  of  that  period  Bhagawi,  during  the  first  watob  of 
thenight,meditatedonthecontatenation  of  causes  and  effects 
in  prodncing  sorrow  or  cansing  it  to  cease.  On  account  of 
(fStSd!  ignorance,  eeoSiti  merit  and  demerit  are  aceamn- 
lated  ;  on  account  of  these  accnmnlations  Se^as,'^'  thecon- 
Bcionp  faculty  is  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  faculty  of 
consciousness,  tajSdxO"  the  sensitive  powers,  the  percep- 
tive powers,  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  body  areproduced. 
On  account  of  ioii>6-iat  the  body  and  sensitlTe  faculties, 
the  e9£}ceco£c>a  six  organs  of  sense  (the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
tongue,  the  nose,  the  body,  the  mind)  are  produced ;  on 
account  of  the  six  bodily  organs,  ^d^ai  contact  (the 
actions  of  the  organs)  is  produced  ;  on  account  of  contact 
s<E>^«»  sensation,  on  account  of  sensation  ««£»:  desire  of 
enjoyment ;  in  consequence  of  desire,  o°^^™  attachment 
are  produced  ;'  in  consequence  of  attachment  to s<0)  existence 
or  state  of  existence  is  produced:!  in  consequence  of  a.  state 


"  Them  are,  attachment  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Benaes,  including 
inteUectnal  pleasareB ;  uttachmenttOBraligiouaorphiloaopbictloreed; 
attMhment  to  moral  and  ceremonial  □baetranceH, ;  and  attachment  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Rool  or  self  is  a  distinct  subsiatence  or  entity. 
See  the  Wibha^ga  diviaion  of  the  Abhidhamma. 

t  This  ia  thuB  esplained  :  eociSigSaOtQ  tftsSSait^tttiMiSh  tfeSS 
edoot«3as»B)  bhawo  is  two-fold,  monl  caosative  acts,  and  the  state 
of  being  oEd6  S3o>>»SiC3®®fi]9^  e«^fi^«Se3<a)]«c£  (fQas^es,iSa''Sh 
•di  <ptS>'tfi£eMa)»r£  q!a>^9tS!S)SSi«i»&i  ciE)®8s]&m>@GsS®>  esS 
SHtoOiS}.  Of  these,  what  is  tB9S)ft)9S)i  ur  moral  causative  acts  P 
Thej  are  merit,  demerit,  and  the  thoughts  of  those  in  the  apiritoal 
<t^lO  worlds,  and  all  those  actions  which  lead  to  existence — e>tsi& 
tsiaaSi  cdosftfe^aSi  tsaHto&Sh  (3tC3ai«e>a  {fiS\oa9lSh  cMt^cK^ 
«a9Sh  qaa^^'«>»Bi  »ioBa^a^  ehto£^es,ta»S»  AtSi^eiittatdmi&i 
€)tps£)jmitfa)»&a  e£)»eiauc$tt<iS>  qKS-gjSiS  cf^ots^Ston&i.  Of 
these,  what  are  the  states  in  which  beings  are  produced  (or  come  into 
existenoe  by  birth  or  otherwise)?  1.— The  state  of  sensual  pleasureeor 
puns  a3iSs3i»B>  (including  the  places  of  torment,  the  earth,  &o..  and 
aix  heavens).  2. — The  Brahma  worlds  ^lO^DSh  (where  there  are  no 
aensual  pleasures  and  no  pain,  the  enjoyments  being  intellectual, 
although  there  is  bodily  form,  resembling  in  some  measure  that 
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olexietence,  birth  (t^),  in  floaseqaeace  of  birth, decay, death, 
8orrow,wfiepiiig,grief,diBcont«Qt,aiid  vexation  are prodaced: 
even  thaa  is  the  origin  of  the  complete  catenation  of  sorrow. 
But  if  this  ignorance  be  completely  removed  and  cease  to  be, 
the  accnmnlations  of  merit  or  demerit  ceaae  to  be  produced ; 
a  cessation  from  these  accumulations  (ueSjcB)  cansee  the 
cessation  of  the  f  acnlty  of  conscionsaese ;  the  cessation  of  the 
conscionB  focolty  causes  the  cessation  of  body  and  the 
perceptive  powers  («3}SdxC3<>)  ;  the  cessation  of  the  body  and 
mind  is  the  cessation  of  the  six  organs  of  sense ;  from  the 
cessation  of  the  organs  of  sense,  contact,  or  the  action  of  the 
organs,  oeases ;  from  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  demre  of  enjoyment  ceases  ;  from  the  cessation  of 
desire,  attachment  ceases  ;  from  the  cessation  of  attachment, 
a  determination  to  a  locality  for  existence  (tt)S>E)])  ceases  ■. 
from  the  cessation  of  a  location  for  existence,  birth  ceases; 
by  the  cessation  of  birth,  decay,  death,  sorrow,  weeping, 
^isf,  dissatisfaction,  and  vexation  cease;  and  thus  the 
whole  combination  of  sorrow  ceases  to  be  produced. 

which  St.  Fanl  nuy  mean  by  "  a  stnritual  body  "}  ;  thsy  are  sixteen  in 
anmber,  and  the  duration  of  existence  in  them  incretwes  from  one- 
third  of  B  kalpa  to  16,000  kalpat.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  rnle 
of  intellectual  enjoyments,  the  inhabitants  of  ^aoxfaiatsta>  remain 
daring  the  fnll  period  of  their  existence  in  that  world,  i.e.,  600  kalpat, 
in  a  state  of  nnoonscious  existence.  3, — The  Hpiritual  worlds  ^^o 
Ojag}]  where  there  is  no  bodily  form  ;  they  are  four  in  number,  and 
the  period  of  existence  is  from  20,000  to  40,000  kalpat.  i. — A  conscious 
state  of  being  including  all  except  the  ^aje^aaeo).  5. — An  nnconsdoas 
state  of  being,  the  efaespftatsm,  6.— A  state  neither  fnlly  consoiotia 
nor  yet  altogether  nnconscions,  •S3&a«^^  enaa^^^*'^  (the  last 
of  the  apiritnal  worlds  and  the  nearest  approximation  to  Nirrina), 
Whether  with  one,  with  four,  or  with  five  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  sentient  being.  The  groateet  number  which  any  being  can  possess 
is  fire,  vii.,  body,  sensation,  perception,  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
oonacionB  facalty ;  these  five  are  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  the  heaTens,  and  fifteen  of  the  Brahma  worlds  ;  four  of  them, 
■OBBstion,  perception,  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  conscious  princi- 
pU,  are  possessed  by  the  inbabitante  of  the  fonr  spiritual  worlds,  and 
only  one  by  the  qteaxpffiUKD],  namely,  body. 
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Bfaagawi  perceiving  these  truths,  gare  otterance  to  his 
complacency  of  feeliag,  saying  : — 

"  Whenever  the  doetrineB  of  truth  develop  themaelveB  to 
the  persevering,  meditntive,  holy  man,*  then,  certainly, 
doabtfl  are  dispelled,  and  he  distinctly  nnderstands  all  things 
together  with  their  causes." 

Daring  the  second  and  third  watch  of  the  night  his  medi- 
tations were  the  same  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  watch 
he  stud  :— 

"Whenever  these  doctrines  of  truth  {S)6©3)  develop 
themselves  to  the  persevering,  meditative,  holy  man,  then, 
certainly,  doahta  are  dispelled,  he  experiencing  in  himself 
the  ceBBfttion  of  the  causes  of  existence  (aaaoScutDp)." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  after  a  similar 
mediation,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  Whenever  these  doctrines  of  truth  develop  themselves  to 
the  persevering,  meditative,  holy  man,  the  hosts  of  Mdrayftt 
are  dispersed,  as  (the  darkaess  ia  dispersed)  by  the  shining 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days  Bhagawi  arose  from 
his  meditations,  and  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Ajapdia 
(Banian)  tree,  where  he  sat  seven  days  in  one  position,  medi- 
tating on  the  happiness  of  freedom. 

At  that  period  a  haughty  Brahmin  came  to  Bhagawi,  and 
having  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  stood  near  Mm 
and  said,  "  Gautama,  what  constitutes  a  Brahmin  ?  What  are 
the  circnmstances  peculiar  to  him  P"  Bhagawa  understanding 
his  intention,  replied:  "Is  anyone  a  Brahmin  ?  It  is  he  who 
has  laid  aside  everything  sinfnl,  who  is  free  from  haughtiness 
and  sensuality,  meditative,  posBeased  of  all  knowledge^ 
perfect  in  his  conduct,  declaring  eminent  truths,  and  free 
from  attachment  to  all  things  in  the  world  :  he  is  a  Brahmin." 


°  Or  Brahmin. 

f  DeBire. 

X  i9i£^edfflcp  may  be  rendered  "  acquainted  witli  the  Y^daa."      , 
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At  the  expiration  of  aeven  days  Bhitgawli  arose  from  his 
«tiite  of  reposeat  the  'foot  of  the  AjaptUa  (Banian)  tree,  and 
remoTed  to  the  shade  of  a  Mnohalindn  tree,  where  ha  re- 
mained seven  days  in  tranqnil  enjoyment.  At  that  period* 
-there  was  an  nuseasonable  rain  with  chilly  cold  winds 
thronghoat  an  entire  week :  upon  which  the  N^gay&f 
Chnlindo  left  his  abode  and  entwined  his  body  seven  times 
ronnd  the  body  of  Bhagaw&4  while  he  extended  his  large 
hood  over  his  head,  saying,  '^Let  not  Bhagaw&  be  affected  by 
cold,  by  heat,  by  flies,  by  gnats,  by  the  wind,  by  snnbeams, 
or  by  inseotB."  At  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sky  free  from  clouds, 
he  untwined  himself  from  the  body  of  Bliagawd,  and  quitting 
his  own  form  (of  a  snake)  assumed  ttiat  of  a  yonng  man,  and 
-with  hia  joined  hands  raised  to  his  forehead  stood  before 
Bfaagawa  and  worshipped  bim.  Upon  which  Bhagawi,  being 
acquainted  with  the  circnmstanco,  gave  utterance  to  his 
placid  feelings,  saying  : — 

"  Pieaeant  is  retirement  to  liim  who  is  contented,  gratified 
with  the  doctrines  he  has  heard,  gentle,  and  kindly  disposed 
towards  all  beings. 

"  Who  is  free  from  sensual  enjoyments,  who  is  beyond  the 
influence  of  worldly  desire :  and  supremely  happy  is  that 
state  in  which  the  pride  of  '  I  am'  is  subdued," 

At  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days  Bhagawa  arose  from  liie 
meditations,  and  leaving  the  Mnchalinda  tree  proceeded  to 
the  foot  of  a  Rdjiyatana  tree,  where  he  remained  in  one 
position  seven  days,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  being  free. 
At  that  period  two  merohants  named  Passa  and  BallikA  were 
travelling  on  the  high  road  from  Ukknla,  and  were  addressed 
by  a  god,  who  had  formerly  been  related  to  them,  who  said. 
"This  happy  Bhagawi  at  the  end  of  the  week  will  be  at  the 

°  The  la«t  montti  of  nommer. 

t  A  luialce  of  the  K^ga  world,  wlio  cnii  assame  tlia  human  form  : 
they  &re  like  cobra  capeUas. 

J  Bnt  not  BO  ns  t«  tonch  the  body.  (~'r\^n\r' 
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foot  of  a  Rdj&yatana  tree,  npoo  the  oommencement  of  his 
becoming  Bnddha  :  go  to  him,  aod  worship  him,  making  an 
offering  of  fried  grain  and  honey  :  it  will  be  to  both  of  70a 
a  eonrce  of  continaed  and  great  happiness." 

Upon  this  the  merchants  Passa  and  Ballika  taking  fried 
grain  and  honey  approached  Bhagawf[,and  having  worshipped 
him,  B^d,  "  Receive  0  Lord  Bhagawa,  this  our  fried  grain  and 
honey,  that  it  may  be  a  cause  of  long  and  continued  happi- 
ness and  peace  to  ns."  Then  Bhagawa  thonght,  it  is  not  pro- 
per that  the  Tathagata  should  receive  any  gift  in  his  hand :  in 
what  shall  I  receive  this  fried  grain  and  honey  P  The  fonr 
guardian  gods  (of  the  heavens  aurronnding  Maha  Meru) 
knowing  the  thoughts  of  Bhagaw^'s  mind,  brought  from  the 
foor  quarters  four  crystal  bowls,  saying,  "  Receive  in  these, 
Ix»rdBhagawa,thefriedgrainanii  honey."  B hag awi accepted 
these,  and  in  one  of  them  received  the  fried  grain  and  honey 
and  ate  it.  Then  the  merchants  Fassa  and  Balliki  said,  "  We, 
0  Lord,  take  refine  in  BhagawA,  and  in  his  doctrines.* 
Receive  ns,  0  Bhagawi,  as  disciples ;  from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  life  we  flee  to  thee  for  refuge."  ThesQ  were  the  two 
first  pereons  who  by  a  verbal  declaration  became  disciples. 

.Utar  this  Bnddha  thought,  that  although  he  had  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  it  was  so  difficult  to  be  nnder- 
Btood,  that  others  would  not  comprphend  it,  and  that  the 
effort  to  communicate  his  doctrines  to  others  would  only  be 
attended  with  trouble  and  fatigue  to  himself,  without  benefit- 
ing  them ;  he  therefore  was  disposed  not  to  preach.  The  Mahi 
Bi-ahma  SahampatI  (chief  of  the  Brahma  worlds)  perceiving 
this  intention  of  Bnddha,  instantly  quitted  his  abode  in  the 
Brahma  worlds,  appeared  before  him,  and  kneeling  on  one 
knee  thiice,  solicited  him  to  preach  his  doctrines,  assuring 
him  that  there  were  those  who  would  understand  and  ap- 
preciate them.     He  at  length  consented  and  determined  to 

°  There  being  no  prieeto  at  that  time  tbie  was  tlie  only  form 
which  could  be  used  ;  afterwards  it  waa,  "  I  go  for  refuge  to  Buddha, 
to  his  doctrinea,  and  to  the  associated  priesthood."  ^ 
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proceed  to  BiMnnsiya  (Benares)  and  first  declare  his  doctrine 
to  the  Sve  priests  with  whom  he  had  formerly  asBociated. 
On  his  way  he  is  met  by  an  ascetic,  named  TJpiko,  who 
faqaired whose  doctrine  he  professed,  ander  whose  direction 
h«  was  priest,  and  who  was  his  teacher  ?  He  replied,  "  I 
have  no  t«aoher,  no  one  resembles  me  ;  among  the  gods  there 
is  not  one  who  is  my  eqnal :  I  am  the  most  noble  in  the 
world,  the  irrefutable  teacher,  the  sole  all-perfeot  Baddha." 
He  then  states  that  he  is  going  to  Benares  to  preach  his 
doctrines  to  a  world  enshronded  in  darkness.  The  five 
priests  were  rejoiced  to  see  him,  bat  still  regarded  him  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  with  themselves,  and  in  address- 
ing him  used  the  expression  ^g^m  awnso,  friend,  instead  of 
K)C>«as}  bhant^,  Lord,  Chief,  Superior.  He  informs  them 
that  this  is  bo  longer  proper,  that  he  is  now  the  Tathdgata, 
theOmniacientBaddha ;  and  he  calls  apon  them  to  bow  to  his 
instrnotioD.  Although  he  is  anable  to  oonvinoe  them  of  the 
validity  of  his  claim,  they  become  willing  to  listen  to  him, 
•ad  he  addrrases  his  first  sermon  to  them.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  thatGantama  is  not  represented  in  this  instance  as 
aring  miraoo^as  powers  to  attest  the  jastness  of  his  claims, 
bat  relies  apon  the  doctrines  he  baa  to  propoand.  He  then 
calls  the  five  asaociatea,  and  says  -.-^ 

"Priests,*  these  two  extremes  are  tobe  avoided  by  him  who 
has  forsaken  the  world  (for  religioasparpoaea):  the  one,  a 
devotedness  to  the  enervating  plessares  of  sense,  which  are 
degrading,  valgar,  sensaal,  vain,  and  profitless  ;  the  other, 
an  endurance  of  exhaasting  morttfieations,  painfnl,  vain,  and 
profitless.  The  Tathdgata,  avoiding  both  these  extremes,  has 
discovered  a  middle  path,  leading  to  mental  vision,  ander- 
standing,  self-control,  wisdom,  perfect  knowledge,  and  the 
extinction  of  sorrow. 

'*  Which,  Priests,  is  that  middle  path  discovered  by  the 
Tatbagata,  leading  to  mental  vision,  anderstanding,  self-con- 
trol,'wiBdom,perfectknowledge,aDdthe  extinction  of  sorrow? 

°  Aix@,  tnuiBlated  priest,  signifies  a  religioDS  mendicani,  or  f  riu. 
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It  is  this  eminent  eight-sectioned  path  ;  correct  views  (of 
troth),  coiTMt  thoughts,  correct  words,  correct  coadact,  cor- 
rect (mode  of  obtaining  a)  Uvelibood,  correct  efForts,  correct 
meditation,  and  correct  tranqnillity.  This,  Priests,  is  the 
middle  path  discovered  by  the  Tath&gata,  leading  to  mental 
vision,  nnderstandlng,  aelf-controj,  wisdom,  perfeot  know- 
ledge, and  the  extinction  of  sorrow. 

"  This,  0  Priests,  ia  the  eminent  trnth  respecting  sorrow  ; 
birth  oanses  sorrow,  decay  cansea  sorrow,  disease  caoses 
sorrow,  death  caoses  sorrow,  continaance  with  the  objects  of 
dislike  canses  sorrow,  separation  from  beloved  objects  canses 
sorrow,  the  non-attainment  of  that  which  is  desired  oanses 
sorrow ;  briefly,  the  whole  of  that  which  constitutes  eziet«noe 
oanses  sorrow. 

"  This,  0  Priests,  is  the  eminent  tmth  respecting  the  pro- 
dacing  cause  of  sorrow.  Is  there  a  deBire  of  a  continuation 
of  existence,  rejoicing  in  sensual  gratifications,  and  delight- 
ing in  the  objects  which  present  themselves ;  ia  there  a  desire 
for  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  a  desire  for  a  continaanc(> 
of  being  (by  transmigration),  or  a  desire  that  existence  should 
cease  (upon  death)  P  This,  Priesta,  is  the  uainent  tmth 
respecting  the  canse  of  sorrow. 

**  This,  0  Priesta,  is  the  eminent  truth  respecting  the  cessa- 
tion from  sorrow.  Is  any  one  altogether  free  from  these 
desires,  are  they  destroyed,  forsaken,  and  perfectly  aban- 
doned ?    This  ia  that  by  which  sorrow  ceases. 

"  This,  0  Priests,  is  the  eminent  truth  respecting  the  path 
leading  to  the  cessation  from  sorrow.  That  path  is  this 
eminent  eight-sectioned  path ;  that  is  to  say  ;  correct  views, 
oorrect  thoughts,  correct  worda,  correct  conduct,  correct 
modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  correct  efforts,  correct  medi- 
tation, and  correct  tranquillity. 

"  Prieats,  it  was  proper  that  this  eminent  tmth  respecting 
sorrow  should  be  known  by  me  ;  and  therefore  concerning 
this  previonsly  anheard  of  doctrine,  the  perception,  the 
wisdom,  the  judgment,  the  knowledge,  the  light  were 
developed  in  me. 
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"Prieeta,  this  eminent  trath  rsBpecting  Borrow  is  fnlly 
known  by  me  ;  for  concerning  this  by  me  previotiBly  anheard 
of  doctrine,  the  perception,  the  wisdom,  the  jadgment,  the 
kaowiedge,  the  light  were  developed. 

[The  same  is  repeated  respecting  the  remaining  three 
eminent  tratha,  with  the  neoessary  alterations  ;  Bach  aa,  it 
was  proper  that  this  cause  of  sorrow  should  be  abandoned  by 
me,  Ac.  It  is  fally  abandoned  by  me.  This  eminent  tmth 
respecting  the  cessation  of  sorrow  Bhonld  be  experienced  by 
me.  This  oeesation  from  sorrow  is  folly  experienced  by  me. 
It  is  proper  that  I  should  be  accostomed  to  this  path  leading 
to  the  cessation  from  sorrow.  I  am  fally  accastomed  to  this 
path.] 

"At  the  time,  0  Priests,  when  these  fonr  eminent  traths, 
each  in  a  three-fold  relation,  were  thae  in  twelve  modes  an- 
deratood  by  mo,  was  not  my  perception  of  wisdom  most 
clear  ?  Did  I  not  know  at  that  time  that  I  had  folly  attained 
to  the  state  of  an  Omniscient  Baddha,  sapreme  over  the 
heavenly  worlds,  with  the  M^rayae  and  Brahmans ;  over  the 
multitodes  of  Samanas,  Brahmins,  gods,  and  men  ?  When, 
0  Priests,  I  thns'bad,  in  twelve  modes,  a  clear  and  distinct 
anderstanding  of  those  foar  eminent  troths,  each  in  a  three- 
fold relation,  by  that  I  knew  that  I  had  fally  attained  to  the 
state  of  an  Omniscient  Baddha,  sapreme  over  the  heavenly 
worlds,  with  its  M4ray^  and  Brahmans,  over  the  maltitades 
of  Samanas,  Brahmins,  gods,  and  men.  Knowledge  and  per- 
ception were  then  developed  in  me  ;  my  mind  is  placid  and 
free  ;  this  is  my  last  birth  ;  there  is  now  no  farther  state  of 
dzistence  for  me." 

When  he  had  thns  spoken  in  explanation,  the  venerable 
Eogdafifia  obtained  a  perception  of  doctrine  pure  and  an- 
defiled,  and  whatever  caases  for  the  prodactioa  of  sorrow 
were  in  him,  they  altogether  ceased  to  exist. 

When  the  doctrinal  codeiwas  thas  established  by  Bhagawa, 

the  gods  of  the  earth  oansed  their  voices  to  be  heard,  saying, 

"Thus  Bhagawi  hue  established  his  code  of  doctrine  in  Bii£- 

nasi^a,  the  delight  of  sages,  the  safe  retreat  of  animals,  so  that 
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it  cannot  be  overtaraed  by  any  Samana,  by  any  Brahmin,  by 
any  Mirayi,  by  any  Brahma,  or  by  any  other  being  in  the 
world.  Thns  in  an  instant,  in  a  moment,  the  eotind  ascended 
from  that  place  npto  the  Brabma  world  :  the  fonndations  of 
the  world  shook  and  trembled,  an  nnbonnded  wide-spreading 
and  splendid  light  burst  forth,  far  transcending  that  of  godB 
or  of  godlike  power." 

Upon  this  BhagawA  gave  ntterance  to  his  placid  emotions, 
saying,  "Certainly  Koydaflfia  nnderstands  this,  certainly 
Eogdafiiia  nnderstands  this  (s>«^SBS>«c^cfo^Q),"  In  conse- 
quence of  which  EogdaBOa  was  named  Annya  Kogdafiiia. 

Kogdaflfla,  being  thna  freed  from  all  Ignorance  and  poiln- 
tion,  requited  to  be  admitted  as  a  priest  nnder  Gantama,  and 
was  the  first  priest  of  Bnddha.  The  other  four  were  not 
convinced  of  Qantama's  supremacy  till  some  days  had 
elapsed. 


It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  some  extracts  from  the 
P&rijiki  respecting  the  code  of  laws  for  the  priests,  bat  this 
Paper  is  safiiciently  long,  so  that  tbey  must  be  postponed  for 
the  present. 

I  shall  conclade  with  a  few  general  observations :  Qan- 
tama's  proceedings,  as  they  are  stated  in  these  extracts,  and 
as  they  appear  from  other  discourses,  are  simple.  The  son 
of  one  of  the  inferior  sovereigns  of  India,  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  general  pursuits  of  the  world,  abandoned  his  own 
home,  and  as  a  mendicant  ascetic  aoaght  to  extingnish  his 
passions  and  attain  wisdom.  During  six  years  he  performed 
many  painful  penances,  and  so  exhausted  his  strength  that  at 
times  he  was  regarded  as  dead.  Finding  no  advantage  from 
these  mortifications,  he  abandoned  them,  and  adopted  a 
wholesome  but  frugal  diet,  and  when  his  health  was  re- 
eatablished,  retired  to  solitary  meditation  at  Umwella.  He 
came  from  his  solitnde  professing  that  he  had,  by  his  own 
uniiided  powers,  attained  to  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
pnrltyi  that  his  dootrinea  were  irrefutable,  and  that  he  made 
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known  the  paths  by  which  sorrow  could  be  eztmgnished 
through  a  cessation  of  existence,  and  that  holiness  and 
wisdom  were  the  paths  in  which  it  mnst  be  attained.  He 
appears  not  to  have  depended  on  miracles  or  family  inflnenoe 
for  aaccess,  bat  relied  solely  on  his  own  powers  as  a  teacher ; 
not  commissioned  by  another,  bnt  being  the  head  and  chief 
of  all,  throogh  his  holiness  and  knowledge ;  having  neither 
anperior  nor  equal. 

It  has  been  asked  if  Brahminism  preceded  BaddhiBm,and 
this  has  sometimes  been  answered  in  the  negative  i  bnt  the 
extracts  I  have  made  show  that  the  Brahmins  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  Oantama  professing  to  be  Buddha,  and  that  they 
clamed  respect  from  all  classes.  The  form  of  Brahminism 
then  existing  is  not  so  clear,  but  prolivibly  the  vSdas  were 
in  existence,  for  the  term  s-Q^tsltat^  v4dantaga,  may  either 
mean  being  learned  in  the  vedas,  or  being  well  acquainted 
with  learning  generally;  and  offerings  to  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  are  f reqaently  referred  to.  They  also  had  the  direction 
of  sacrifices,  for  in  several  dieconrses  the  family  Brahmin  is 
represented  ae  directing  the  ceremonies. 

It  has  also  been  donbted  whether  Oantama  really  taught 
that  Nirv&na  was  a  complete  extinction  of  being,  as  some 
authors  write  of  his  being  with  the  preceding  Buddhas  in  the 
hall  of  glory,  free  from  farther  transmigration.  Unless  these 
writers  had  access  to  sacred  books  of  the  Bnddhista,  unknown 
in  Ceylon,  this  statement  can  only  have  ariBen  from  a  mis- 
oaderstsnding  of  the  terms  need.  In  the  discourse  translated, 
Oaatama's  last  words  are  (^ai&ei&Siti&  latd&e,^  goS 
fi«>8))  ayamantimijiti)  natthid&ni  punabbhaw6.  This  is  the 
last  jiti,  not,  is  now,  another  bhawd.  The  term  ti&  signifies 
the  commencement  of  a  form  of  existence  in  any  state  of 
beinif,  whether  by  birth  as  among  men,  or  by  instantaneonely 
appearing  in  a  perfect  form  (called  S>oo3&s>i)  opapitika,  as 
in  the  Brahma  worlds  and  other  places.  So  that  when  he 
BBjB  this  is  my  last  jiti,  or  birth,  no  other  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  it  by  the  Buddhist  than  this :  That  he  was  to 
have  no  other  commencement  of  being  after  death,  in  aiiy 
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form,  or  anj  place.  Again,  when  id  addition  he  says  there 
is  (to  me]  now  no  f  ntnre  bbawd,  he  expressly  afBrms  the  oes- 
sation  of  exiatenoe  :  for  according  to  his  system,  every  exist- 
ence, animate  or  inanimate,  is  located  in  one  of  the  three 
bbaw<5B,  I.e.,  a»&tos-&3,  ^lOtoa'Qi,  ^6ioa>»Q3,  kima  bhaw<5, 
rdpabhaw6,ardpa  bbsw<3,  and  although  an  indefinite  number 
of  sakwalae,  or  aystems,  are  allowed  to  exist,  they  have  all 
the  same  divisions,  and  there  is  no  place  for  existence,  and 
DO  conceivable  form  of  existence  except  in  these  bhawiSs. 
When  therefore  Gautama  said,  there  is  no  fntare  bhaw6  for 
me,  his  meaning  certainly  was,  that  at  death  he  would  eease 
to  exist. 

His  aflBrmatlon  that  sorrow  is  connected  with  every  form 
of  existence  is  fonnded  on  the  dootrine  of  perpetual  transmi- 
grations ;  however  pleasant  the  present  state  may  be,  the 
beloved  object  moat  be  left,  and  a  new  state  entered  upon, 
and  as  the  principles  of  pollution  are  in  every  being,  and 
necessarily  produce  sin  and  sorrow,  no  other  mode  of  ceasing 
from  soffering  can  be  discovered  except  the  ceasing  to  exist. 
Cessation  from  existence  is  the  chief  good,  the  sole  "city 
of  peace." 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   TRANSLATED 
CEYL0NE8B    LITERATURE. 


T.  Khiohton,  Secretary,  C.B.B.A.S. 
{Read  on  May  1, 1845.) 


THB  conlrast  between  EaBtern  and  Western  civilization, 
and  that  between  Eastern  and  Western  manners,  is  not  more 
striking  than  between  the  literature  of  Asia  and  that  of 
Enrope.  The  same  pecaliarities  are  discovered,  forming  a 
contrast  with  each  other  in  each  of  these  partioalars.  The 
Oovemment,  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  principles,  the 
reii^oDB,  and  the  ideas  of  the  varioas  Eastern  commtmities, 
tiave  all  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  with  each  other,  totally 
at  variance  with  those  of  Europe  and  America.  SnbmieeioQ 
tode8potism,politeneas,  mi)dnes8,obedience,  religions  fervour, 
and  a  glittering  imagination,  are  the  chaiacteri sties  of  the 
Asiatic  world,  and  in  these  we  find  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  gradnal  advance  to  democracy,  the  daring  rudeness,  the 
fondness  for  innovation,  and  the  atilitaiian  ideas  of  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants,  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
may  inhabit.  How  unsuited  these  Eastern  pecaliarities  are 
to  the  mental  conformation  of  the  Western  races,  we  may 
perceive  by  regarding  the  fate  of  Asiatic  philosophy  when 
first  introdnced  into  Europe.  From  Egypt  Pythagoras  bore 
to  his  native  country  the  transmigration  of  the  Oriental 
philosophers,  their  rigid  discipline,  their  inculcation  of  rever- 
ence for  existing  institntions,  their  fancifnl  theories,  their 
imaginative  harmonies  ;  but  how  soon  were  these  changed 
into  the  Innovating  independence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
simplicity  of  Socrates,  and  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  !_,  In 
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the  philoeophy  of  Greece,  notwithstanding  its  obrioualy 
Asiatic  origin,  we  can  find  no  snbsarrience  to  established 
forms,— imagination  we  do  find  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, bat  not  the  roving,  incoherent,  but  withal  beantifnl 
imagination  of  the  East :  it  is  the  imagination  of  the  Occi- 
dentals going  hand  in  hand  with  severe  thoaght  on  the  one 
side,  and  desire  of  novelty  on  the  other.  Had  the  genius  of 
Eorope  been  similar  to  that  of  Asia,  we  shonld  now  find  per- 
haps, not  the  "  Principia"  of  Newton  and  the  "  Prima  philo- 
sophia"  of  Dea  Cartes  raling  Physical  and  Mental  Science, 
but  the  "  Nnmbers  "  and  five'  Elements  of  Pythagoras. 

So  different  indeed  is  the  Asiatic  from  the  Earopean  mind, 
that  Eastern  works  seldom  please  Western  taste,  till  denuded 
of  that  redundancy  of  repetition,  and  brilliancy  of  illustration 
and  simile,  which  form  their  most  prominent  characteristics : 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  plain  beauties  or  excellencies  of 
Western  literature  please  the  taste  of  Orientals,  till  enriched 
by  their  .own  Inxurious  imaginations.  This  many  will,  per- 
haps, ascribe  to  deficiency  of  taste  in  the  latter ;  bnt  let  it  be 
remembered  that  taste  is  an  arbitrary  standard,  differing  evMi 
in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Wliat  Englishman 
would  now  tolerate,  much  less  declare  elegant,  the  wigs  and 
powder,  the  lace  and  brocade  of  former  years,  and  how  few 
at  the  present  day  are  found  to  admire  the  unadorned  beauty 
of  the  early  English  muse  P  Differing  then  as  taste  does 
even  amongst  the  same  race  at  different  periods  of  time,  we 
surely  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  different  standard  shonld 
prevail  in  the  East  from  that  which  regulates  the  West ;  and  if 
the  self-confident  European  declares  the  literature  of  Asia  to 
be  tnrgid  and  tedious,  let  him  remember  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  latter  continent  will  as  confidently  pronounce  that  of 
Europe  to  be  tame  and  insipid.  That  pleasii^  sentiment, 
beautiful  description,  and  enlivening  imagery  are  to  be  found, 
however,  in   Eastern   as  well   as   in  Western  poetry,  the 


*  Fire,  air,  wkter,  earth,  and  Eether,  the  latter  more  commonly  deaifniAted 
"the  Sftb  element." — "topemplon  atoikeion." 
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tmnslatioiiB  from  the  Fersian,  Arabic,  and  Hindi!  poets  have 
abundantly  proved ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  in  their  prose  equal 
excellence,  let  as  remember  the  trammels  by  whicli  they 
were  enchained,  and  the  social  syatem  in  which  they  moved, 
Accnatomed  to  regard  that  Bjatein  of  philosophy  which  they 
learned  in  yonth  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence,  and 
tanght  to  consider  the  cQBtoms  of  their  forefathers  as  the 
dictates  of  wisdom's  self,  oan  we  wonder  that  they  search 
their  minds  rather  for  pompons  adulation  of  existing  instita- 
tions,  than  for  the  scheme  of  a  better  order  of  things  ?  The 
"Kepnblic"  of  Plato  and  the  "Utopia"  of  More  would 
have  been  as  ioconsiBtent  with  Eastern  ideas  as  the  mild  and 
bloodless  system  of  Buddha  would  have  been  at  TSriance  with 
the  lawless  ideas  of  the  violent  hordes  of  Northern  Gnrope. 
"  Before  a  decisive  criticism  ought  to  be  hazarded  on  these 
compositions"  (says  Mr.  Richardson,*  writing  of  Persian 
poetry)  "  regard  should  be  had  to  the  genioB  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  to  local  and  temporary  allosions,  to  their  religion 
and  laws,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  histories  and 
traditions ;  which  if  not  properly  nuderstood  most  involve 
the  whole  in  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  consequently  be  equally 
improper  to  sit  in  judgment  on  these  poems,  and  try  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  European  ode,  as  to  decide  on  Shakes- 
peare according  to  the  mechanical  system  of  the  French 
drama,  or  to  condemn  a  fine  Gothic  building  because  irre- 
coneilitble  with  the  principles  of  Grecian  architecture." 

In  the  Persian  and  Arabic  poetry,  however,  and  doubtless 
in  that  of  most  Eastern  uations,  there  are  pieces  which  require 
no  aide  to  tinderstand  their  beauties  but  the  judgment  of 
the  reason  and  the  imagination,  such  as  the  following  lines 
of  Hali2  :— 

"  Ason  thy  mother's  knee  a  new  bom  child, 
Weeping  thoa  Mt'st ;  whilst  t\l  roand  thw  nnird, 
So  live  that  eInkiaK  Into  death's  ]ang  sleep, 
Calm  thon  may'st  smile,  wbilat  all  around  thee  weep." 

*  Id  his  "Spedmeu  of  Peniau  Poetry."    £iondon,  1802. 
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and  it  is  the  freqaenoy  of  Bach  pieces  from  the  Arabic  mnae 
which  made  Carlyle  exclaim,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Spedmen 
of  Arabian  Poetry";  "Trtte  taste  in  oomposition  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  certain  ages  or  climates,  for  it  is  no 
more  than  good  sense  directed  to  a  partionlar  object,  and 
wUI  be  found  in  every  comitry  which  is  arrived  at  that 
point  in  civilization  where  barbarism  has  ceased,  and 
fantastic  refinement  not  yet  began." 

The  literature  of  Ceylon  affords  one  of  the  strongest  col- 
lateral proofs  of  its  early  civilization.  In  disputing  the 
civilization  of  the  Hindds,  Mr.  Mill  (in  his  History  of  India) 
strongly  insists  on  the  want  of  aay  regular  historical  works 
in  Hindd  literature  as  a  certain  proof  that  they  had  never 
advanced  to  that  stage  of  civilization  at  which  mythological 
tales  are  banished  from  it,  and  regular  history  introduced. 
If  then,  the  want  of  such  works  proves  the  inferiority  of  that 
nation,  their  existence  in  Sighalese  literature  proves  the 
advancement  of  the  people  whence  they  emanated.  Three 
distinct  historical  works  (the  Mahiwagsa,  the  Hfljivali,  and 
the  Rdjaratn&kare)  liave  been  rendered  aocessible  to  the 
English  reader  by  means  of  translations,  andadd  the  weight 
of  their  testimony  and  their  coincidence  to  the  many  other 
evidences  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Island  ;  others, 
snob  as  the  Pdj&vali  and  Nikasaqga,  also  exist,  and  in 
these  we  have  an  iaterestiug  account  of  a  long  line  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  usual  events  of  all  history, — murders, 
rebellions,  injustice,  and  rapines, — not  nnmingled,  however, 
with  the  virtues  of  civilized  life.  Many  are  disposed  to  con- 
demn these  works  as  uninteresting  and  useless,  from  finding 
their  patience  too  severely  tried  at  first  by  the  accoonts  of 
deities,  and  miracles  which  they  cannot  understand,  and 
which  may  be  to  them,  at  least,  both  profitless  and  tedious  ; 
yet  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  to  all,  and  to  the 
native  mind  they  would  unquestionably  be  some  of  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  volume.  There  is  a  peculiarity, 
however,  about  Sinhalese  histories,  which  does  render  them 
in  some  degree  less  instructive  than  they  would  otherwise 
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have  been,  and  this  peculiarity  is,  that  the  aathors  were 
invariably  priests.  Attached  of  conrse  to  thatsjBtem  which 
they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  teaching,  and  by  which  they 
lived,  they  did  not  fail  to  give  prominence  to  the  pious  dona- 
tions of  the  various  Bovereigna  whose  actiouB  they  recorded ; 
and  doubtless  in  many  cases  they  have  not  been  prevented 
from  representing  these  devout  kings  as  the  peculiar 
&Totirites  of  heaven,  blessed  with  every  regal  virtue,  even 
when  their  charaotere  may  have  been  in  every  other  respect, 
not  above,  and  perhaps  below,  the  average  of  mankind.  In 
the  mere  matter  of  the  history  of  the  various  events,  however, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  have  wilfnlly 
erred,  and  the  general,  without  the  exact,  coincidences  of  the 
varioos  aeconots  add  a  strong  testimony  to  their  trath. 
Many  who  have  lived  long  in  the  Island,  perhaps,  will  be 
Burprised  to  hear  that  about  the  time  when  William  the 
Conqueror  was  issaing  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to 
overpower  the  adjacent  island,  an  Eastern  William*  was 
issuing  from  Ceylon  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  over 
the  adjoining  continent,  and  did  not  leave  his  throne  till  he 
had  brought  the  entire  of  the  South  of  India,  with  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  under  his  dominions.  These  native  histories  are 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of  mankind,  as  exhibit- 
ing  on  the  small  scale  of  Ceylon  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  universe.  Consider  the  facts  alone,  without  the  name, 
and  you  have  the  relation  of  the  great  events  which  have 
everywhere  taken  place, — the  same  story  of  energetic  and 
reckless  ambition, — the  same  recital  of  weak  baseness,  or  of 
monarchical  bloodthirstinese,  which  is  to  be  found,  in  a  less 
or  greater  d^ree,  in  the  history  of  every  nation  nn4er  heaven. 
Tis  tme  we  find  in  it  no  Socrates  resigning  himself  to  death 
with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher,  and  no  Leonidas  dying 
for  his  country's  life, — bat  Greece  alone  could  exhibit  euoh 
men, — yet  we  have  the  noble  spectable  of  rival  brothersf 
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combating  for  the  throne,  dismiaBing  their  enmitr,  and  re- 
toming  to  the  bonde  of  fraternal  affection,  by  mntoal  con- 
csBHion  ;  and  the  Btili  nobler  spectacle  of  a  faing  chosen  by 
the  nnanimoaB  enffrage  of  the  people,  resigning  that  throns 
to  a  yonthfnl  nephew  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  first 
seated  himself  apon  it,  because  the  latter  had  the  better  claim, 
and  then  retiring  to  happiness  and  obacnrity.*  These  events 
are  to  be  found  in  Sinhalese  history,  and  such  events  as 
these  show  of  what  the  Sinhalese  heart  was  capable.  He 
who  comes  to  these  relations,  however,  mnst  not  approach 
them  as  he  would  a  romance,  brimful  of  expectations  of 
adventures  and  excitement ;  hemustapproach  the  history  of 
Ceylon  as  a  student  of  his  race,  be  content  to  gather  the 
thorn  with  the  rose,  and  have  the  patience  to  read  the 
naeventful  as  welt  as  the  more  stirring  periods,  if  he  wishes 
to  discover  what  manner  of  nation  it  is,  and  how  it  came  to 
he  what  he  there  finds  it  described.  He  will  find,  It  is  true, 
much  that  is  absurd — he  will  find  Ihe  narrator  in  some  cases 
dignifying  with  every  virtue  thedonor  of  yellowrobestothe 
priesthood,  whilst  the  compiler  of  a  new  code  of  laws  or  the 
constructor  of  a  tank  is  passed  by  as  unworthy  of  any  re- 
marbable' notice  ;  but  even  here  he  may  read  a  lesson  in  the 
chart  of  the  human  mind,  by  discovering  the  evils  attendant 
on  an  adhesion  to  any  system  of  falsehood,  and  the  greater 
evil  of  allowing  those  adhering  to  it,  and  interested  in  its 
promulgation,  to  become  the  teachers  of  mankind.  The 
student  of  Sighnlese  history  will  find  in  it  that  attachment 
to  trifies,  and  that  eagerness  about  nothings,  which  too  often 
characterize  the  over-zealous  in  any  nndertaking,  and  if  he 
should  discdver  pages  devoted  to  the  form  of  a  priest's  robe 
or  the  manner  of  putting  it  on,  whilst  a  few  lines  may  anffioe 
for  the  account  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  condition  of  his  country,  let  him  not 
suppose  that  such  idiosyncracies  are  solitary  in  the  history 
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of  the  world,  or  that  the  same  feelings  do  not  eometimes 
diacover  thamBeWes  even  io  more  modem  times,  or  amongst 
more  highly  civilized  nations. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the 
stadent  of  Ceylonese  literatara  ia  the  variety  of  languageB 
in  which  the  yariooB  works  have  been  composed.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  Sighaleee  tongue  alone  does  not  unlock  the 
treasurefl  of  their  literature-  Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  their 
scientific  works  are  generally  to  be  fonnd  in  Sanskrit,  their 
religious  writings  in  Pali,  whilst  their  poetry  is  in  a  dialect 
of  its  own,  the  Bin,  and  on  this  aocoont,  as  well  as  from  the 
pBUcity  of  books,  may  arise  that  want  of  goneral  learning 
amongst  its  savans  which  lowers  thera  so  much  in  European 
estimation.  This  system,  however,  has  its  excellencies  as 
well  as  ita  defects,  and  although  annoying  to  the  European 
inquirer,  muat  not,  on  that  account,  be  judged  valuelesa. 
The  prosecntion  of  one  branch  of  study  by  one  aet  of  men 
wonid  necessarily  cause  the  advancement  of  that  acienoe,  in 
no  alight  degree,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  others  ; 
yet  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  thefact,  that  it  would  also 
prevent  that  enla^ement  of  the  ideas,  and  that  oomprehen- 
Bivenesa  of  thought,  without  which  little  that  is  truly  great 
oan  be  accomplished.  The  history  of  the  advancement  of 
the  aciencesin  the  Western  world,  however,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  if  eminence  be  desired  or  sought  after  in  any  one  pnr- 
Boit,  that  porsnit  must  be  the  object  of  a  lifetime,  not  the 
transient  pnrpose  of  a  few  yeara  alone. 

Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity  in  their  literature,  the 
early  Si^alese  seem  to  have  had  by  no  means  a  confined 
idea  of  education.  Thus,  in  describing  the  oalture  of  a  prince 
destined  to  become  afterwards  the  greatest  sovereign,  both 
in  a  military  and  civil  point  of  view,  whom  Ceylon  ever  pro- 
duced, the  Rijaratn&kare  ioformfi  us  that  he  was  instructed 
in  the  following  eighteen  sciences :  grammar,  oratory, 
poetry,  languages,  astronomy,  law,  rhetoric,  physic,  general 
knowledge,  history,  the  science  of  giving  ooansel,  that  which  ' 
teaches  the  attainment  of  Nirv&na,  that  which  teaches  the 
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knowledge  of  good  &nd  evil  actions,  of  the  discemmeitt  of 
thonghts,  of  inTisible  beings,  the  knowledge  of  words, 
banting,  and  the  care  of  elephants.  Some  of  these  pretended 
Boiences  may  appear  ridionloos  to  the  European  mind, 
enlightened  as  it  is  with  the  trnths  of  modem  pbiloeophy,  bnt 
let  it  be  remembered  that  snch  waa  the  conrse  of  stndy 
in  Ceylon  when  Enrope  waa  annk  in  barbariem,  and  long 
before  the  trivium  and  qttadrivium  of  the  schoolB  displayed 
the  Ignorance  of  the  day.  Nor  were  their  ideas  of  feminine 
qatdiScations  snob  as  to  indicate  ignorance  of  human  natnre 
or  a  want  of  oivilization,  for  in  describing  the  Tirtaes  of  the 
consort  of  the  prinoe  jnst  referred  to,  the  same  work  ascribes 
to  her  beauty,  great  kindness,  a  meroifnl  disposition,  on- 
ezampled  modesty,  piety,  wisdom,  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  together  with  the  lighter  graces  of 
singing  and  dancing. 

If,  then,  we  may  judge  of  the  literature  of  Ceylon  from 
that  which  has  already  been  translated,  viz.,  the  historical 
works,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  a  gem  lies  baried 
in  it,  which  it  requires  but  the  inquirer  to  exhibit  to  the 
world ;  and  we  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  too  sanguine 
if  we  give  expression  to  the  hope  that  when  their  science, 
their  religious  works,  and  their  poetry  have  been  clothed  in 
an  English  dress,  many  a  new  idea,  and  many  a  sparkling 
thought,  will  have  been  added  to  the  richness  and  variety  of 
English  composition.  Let  us  hope  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  will  be  the  means  of  prodacing 
at  least  some  part  of  this  effect. 
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ON   THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  VOICE, 

VlBWBD  IN  RBFGBBNCB  TO  THB  ROHAN    AHD   SINHALESE 

ALPBABBT8,  COHHBHDING  THB  WbITIITG  OP 

Sl^HALBSB  m  ROHAIT  LETTERS. 

By  the  Bbf.  J.  O.  Macvicak,  D.D. 

{Bead  on  August  1, 1S45.) 


The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  analyze  some  of  the  priooi- 
pal  snnnde  which  the  human  voice  natarally  emits,  with  a 
view  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  its 
fitness  for  representing  languages  generally  and  the  Sinha- 
lese in  particular.  Its  triumphs  have  indeed  already  been 
snob  that  it  is  now  entitled  to  the  name,  not  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  merely,  nor  of  the  European  alphabet  merely,  but 
of  the  alphabet  of  all  the  world.  Very  many  old  ones  have 
left  the  field  on  its  approach,  and  in  proposing  to  commit  any 
language  for  the  first  time  to  writing,  nothing  else  but  the 
Roman  alphabet  is  ever  dreamt  of.  It  iB,in  fact,  emphatically 
the  alphabet  of  Christian  civilization  and  discovery  ;  and  it 
cannot  bat  diffuse  itself  in  the  same  proportion  as  Christian 
civilization  and  discovery  advance.  Already,  indeed,  it  meets 
with  resistance  nowhere  except  in  that  region  of  the  world 
which  has  long  been  characterized  by  its  resistance  to  all 
change,  and  of  coarse  to  this.  It  meets  with  resistance 
nowhere  but  in  Asia.  There  is  nothing  in  the  languages  of 
Asia  however  which  precludes  them  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  Oar  letters  require  only  to  receive  dia- 
critical marks,  so  as  to  eqoal  in  number  the  letters  of  the 
Asiatic  alphabets,  in  order  to  be  eqnally  fit  with  them  for 
expressing  the  existing  pronunciation,  and  vastly  more  fit 
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than  they  are,  both  for  the  pea  and  for  the  press.  On  this 
snhject  Sir  W.  Jones,  equally  to  be  admired  for  the  vastneES 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  the  candour  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  purity  of  his  taste,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "  By  the  help  of  the  diacritical  marks  need  by 
the  French,  with  a  few  of  those  adopted  in  onr  own  treatises 
on  flnxions,  we  may  apply  oar  own  alphabet  so  happily  to 
the  notation  of  all  Asiatic  langoages,  as  to  equal  the  DSva 
Nfigara  itself  in  clearness  and  precision ;  and  so  regularly 
that  any  one  who  knew  the  original  letters  might  rapidly 
and  unerringly  transpose  into  them  all  the  proper  names, 
appellatives,  and  cited  paseages  occurring  in  tracts  of  Asiatic 
literature"  (vol.  III.,  p.  270). 

As  to  expressing  in  writing  the  existing  pronunciation  of 
any  language,  indeed  it  is  a  great  qaeetion  whether  much 
puns  should  be  taken  about  perfecting  an  alphabet  in  this 
respect ;  for  it  is  only  white  a  people  remains  in  the  state  of 
the  dead  that  the  pronanciation  of  its  language  remains 
fixed.  The  utterances  of  an  advancing  and  intermingling 
people  must  necessarily  be  always  changing ;  and  if  the 
alphabet  of  such  a  people  ie  always  to  give  the  actual  sounds 
of  the  words  in  use,  the  spelling  of  these  words  must  always 
be  changing  too — a  far  greater  evil  this,  than  that  the  com- 
ponent letters  of  these  words  should  not  exactly  represent 
the  actual  sounds,  which  are  bnt  the  transient  breathings  of 
the  day.  For  by  snch  continual  and  interminable  changes 
in  spelling,  all  traces  of  the  mother  tongue  ehonld  soon  be 
lost,  and  its  grammar,  for  the  sake  of  a  page  on  orthography, 
woold  be  obliged  to  leave  the  chapter  on  etymology  wholly 
blank.  If  Asia  enter  on  the  career  of  advancement  in  civili- 
zation and  discovery,  on  which  the  European  nations  have 
already  gone  so  far,  each  letter  of  the  Asiatic  alphabets  will 
soon  acquire  as  great  a  variety  of  sounds  as  those  of  Europe 
have  already.  To  set  forth  that  every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
of  any  language  has  in  every  word  tinifonnly  the  same 
sound  seems  at  first  sight  indeed  a  compliment,  both  to  the 
alphabet  of  that  language  and  to  the  people  whose  alphabet 
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it  is  ;  bnt  the  fact  itself  speaks  a  deeper  language,  and  it  is 
this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that  where  snch  an  alphabet  has 
existed  any  length  of  time,  society  has  been  stationary, 
humanity  has  been  at  a  stand. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  however,  to  enter  into  the  qneetion 
how  far  letters,  or  Bymbols  of  sonnda,  shonld  be  numerically 
carried,  in  order  to  vary  exactly  with  the  sounde  which  they 
represent.  That  is  a  qaestion  for  those  who  have  to  consider 
the  case  of  languages  using  great  variety  of  sounds,  as  those 
of  the  restless  North  generally  do.  With  regard  to  the 
original  Sif^halese,  and  even  the  vernacular  language  of  this 
Island,  there  are  perhaps  few  tongues  in  the  world,  scarcely 
the  Italian  itself,  which  so  small  a  number  of  letters  would 
correctly  express,  and  certainly  there  are  none  in  Asia  to 
which  the  Roman  alphabet  could  be  applied  so  nearly  as  it 
stands  in  European  books. 

Bnt  it  is  asked  by  the  spirit  of  Asiatic  resistance  to  change, 
what  good  would  result  though  this  were  done,  and  Oriental 
books  henceforth  written  in  Roman  character  ?  In  answer 
to  this  I  would  say,  that  it  woald  not  be  a  few  pages  which 
would  exhaust  a  statement  of  the  advantages  of  snch  a 
change  ;  bnt  the  following,  among  others,  may  be  mentioned 
here  in  reference  to  the  SifrhaleBe  : — 

I.— The  mass  to  be  educated  in  Ceylon  would  be  put  on 
the  same  advantage-ground  as  the  masses  in  Europe  ;  they 
would  not  require  to  master  more  than  one  alphabet,  whether 
for  English,  Sinhalese,  PUi,  or  Tamil ;  and  for  acquiring 
this  one  they  wonld  only  have  to  acquire  a  set  of  letters,  so 
distinct  that  no  child  tends  to  confound  any  of  them,  except 
perhaps  b  and  d,  and  their  inverted  forms  p  and  q,  and  that 
only  for  a  time;  while  in  the  Sinhalese  alphabet  it  is  so 
far  otherwise,  that  in  the  Sinhalese  spelling  book  used  by 
the  School  CommisBion  the  first  lesson  after  the  alphabet 
itself  is  to  teach  the  child  to  discriminate  two  letters.  If  and 
6  (t  and  r),  very  similar,  the  next  to  discriminate  three 
letters  very  similar,  ^,  e.  and  c  («  and  two  Ts,  one  of  them 
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said  to  be  neelesa),  tbe  next,  two  others  very  similar,  6  and  d 
ie  and  pha),  the  next,  foar  rery  eimilar,  $),  &,  0,  S)  (o,  m^, 
(2a,  and  Tiga),  the  next,  three  very  similar,  n,  a,  u  (gha,  ya, 
so),  the  next,  other  four  very  similar,  9,  8,  S,  S  (cAa,  wa, 
ma,  ba),  to  which  certainty  St  (kha)  shoald  have  been  added, 
the  next,  three  very  similar,  ri,  d,  o  {chha,  /a,  /«»),  the  next, 
two  Tery  Bimilar,  «  and  oi  {na  and  (Aa). 

II. — The  vemacalar  having  been  learned  in  Roman 
characters,  English  will  appear  to  our  fellow-snbjects,  in  this 
coontry,  much  less  strange  and  foreign  than  when  a  new 
alphabet  is  to  be  acquired  for  the  occasion.  The  step  from 
the  native  language  to  English  will  be  much  less  violent ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  English  will  be  much  easier,  be- 
cause the  powers  of  the  letters  being  known  the  English 
words  may  be  read  at  once,  without  the  necessity  of  spelling 
them,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  learner's  voice  will 
be  left  free  to  engage  itself  with  the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  whole  of  his  mind  will  be  left  free  tu 
engage  itself  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  on  his  lips,  which 
is  of  coarse  the  principal  thing,  although  in  consequence  of 
the  actual  pronunciation  having  departed  so  far  from  the 
written  orthography,  the  acquisition  of  it  mnst  always  be  a 
hard  task  to  every  one  to  whom  English  ia  not  vernacular. 

III. — The  most  repulsive  barrier  in  the  way  of  European 
residents  aoquiriug  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  verna- 
cnlar  langu^es  will  be  removed,  and  at  least  half  the  labonr 
will  be  saved.  One  may  indeed  acquire  an  Indian  alphabet, 
even  the  Sinhalese,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  some 
facility  in  six  months;  bat  such  reading  requires  an  effort  of 
the  whole  mind,  and  leaves  nothing  free  for  attending  to  the 
sense.  I  question  indeed,  if  such  an  alphabet  as  the  Sif^hu- 
lese  could  ever  become  so  transparent  to  any  foreigner  as 
that  he  could  recognize  every  word  at  sight,  and,  withoat 
some  process  of  spelling  as  soon  as  it  comes  under  the  eye, 
leave  the  whole  mind  free  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  it. 

IV. — By  the  use  of  capital  and  italio  letters  and  stops, 
a  degree  of  peraptcaity  and  emphasis  may   be  given    to 
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compositionB  in  Sighftleae  whioh  tbeir  present  mode  of 
writing  cannot  command. 

Y. — The  saving  in  expense  of  printing  paper  and  binding 
materials  will  be  immense,  as  Indian  letters  generally,  and 
especially  the  Sinhalese  from  their  complicated  forme, 
(loariBhes,  delicate  faces,  and  small  loope,  aje  very  apt  to 
break  or  fill  np,  and  to  become  very  indistinct  when  they 
are  cut  so  small  as  to  admit  of  being  compreeaed  into  the 
same  space  as  the  Roman, 

VI, — The  affinity  of  cognate  languages  being  at  one© 
visible,  when  they  are  all  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  same 
letters,  additional  tongues  will  be  much  more  easily  acquired 
after  any  one  has  been  mastered ;  and  different  raoea  of  men 
being  enabled  at  once  to  see  a  fraternity  in  their  languages 
will  in  this  way  be  led  to  entertain  a  friendlier  feeling 
towards  each  other. 

YII. — Although  it  were  admitted  to  be  impossible  to 
represent  as  precisely  and  as  uniformly  in  Roman  characters, 
the  BOands  of  Indian  words,  as  is  done  in  ludian  letters 
(which  however  is  not  admitted), there  is  no  great  evil  in  this. 
For  besides  that  the  pronunciation  of  ifs  language  must  ever 
be  one  of  the  first  elements  to  change  in  an  active  and  pro- 
greasive  people,  the  nse  of  writing  is  not  to  teach  us  to  speak 
but  to  enable  ns  to  read,  that  is,  to  recognize  at  sight,  and 
join  together,  words  of  which  we  already  know  from  oou- 
versatiou  both  the  sense  and  the  sound.  A  page  of  £uglish 
seema  to  an  Englishman  just  as  transparent,  and  he  can  pro* 
noance  it  and  understand  it  at  sight  as  easily  as  an  Italian 
can  pronounce  and  understand  a  page  of  Italian.  Yet  in 
oar  language  scarcely  a  word  sounds  now  ns  it  is  spelled ; 
while  in  the  Italian  there  is  a  close  reaemblanee  to  the 
Oriental  langaageB  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  letters 
atill  represent  all  the  actual  sounds  of  the  language. 

VIII. — Perhaps  we  may  mention  also,  among  the  advan- 
tages of  introducing  the  Roman  alphabet  for  teaching  Bi^- 
baleee  as  well  as  English,  that  a  child  might  then  be  taught 
Sinhalese,  and   enabled   to  read   whatever  works  may  be 
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hereafter  printed  in  the  Roman  character  in  that  langnage. 
Hnd  yet  remain  nnqoalified  for  reading  the  popular  ola9, 
from  which  anything  but  good  is  to  be  expected.  It  would 
have  prevented  great  evils,  also,  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  had 
been  printed  in  the  Roman  character  only,  (or  some  time  at 
least,  subsequently  to  their  first  translation,  namely,  until 
those  engaged  in  the  grand  achievement  were  in  some 
measure  agreed  as  to  what  style  of  language  was  to  be 
adopted,  what  sense  of  difficult  passages  to  be  taken,  and 
wbat  words  to  be  chosen  to  express  the  more  peculiar  ideas 
of  revelation. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  on  the  analysis  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Paper.  And  for  this  purpose  we  may,  as  is 
usual,  consider  the  elements  of  speech  as  cousisting  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  which  in  the  Sidataafigara,  a  grammar  of 
the  Elu,  or  Ela,  or  Hela.  or  Sela,  or  Selan,  or  Oeylon  language, 
as  in  those  Asiatic  grammars  generally  which  are  modelled 
after  the  ancient  Sanskrit  grammar,  are  beautifully  com- 
pared, the  vowels  to  the  life  or  vital  stream,  the  consonanta  to 
the  members,  we  may  almost  say  the  articulations  of  the  body. 

Op  Vowels. 
Let  the  vocal  tube  be  kept  open  and  sounding,  the  tongue 
being  in  its  natural  position,  and  one  of  those  elements  of 
speech  found  in  all  languages,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
vocales  or  vowels,  will  be  produced.  As  to  their  number, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  infinite,  because  every  new  position 
of  the  lips,  every  new  length  of  the  vocal  tnl>e  gives  a  new 
vowel.  Bat  by  commencing  to  sound  the  vocal  tabe  with 
the  lips  compressed  and  linear,  then  opening  the  mouth  wide, 
and  then  closing  ii  circularly,  as  also  by  reversing  this 
process,  all  the  vowels  may  be  prodnoed  in  an  orderly  aeries 
at  one  breathing.  The  former  series  is  very  distinctly  pro- 
duced by  a  cat  when  it  mews,  the  latter  less  distinctly  by  a 
lion  when  it  roars.  How  then  are  we  to  represent  this 
series  in  writing  ?  In  itself  it  is  infinite,  and  even  its  mem- 
bers which  are  distinguishable  by  the  ear,  are  more  nameroiis 
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than  the  entire  letters  of  auy  alphabet.  We  miiBt  therefore 
limit  the  number  of  letters  which  are  to  represent  tlie  vowel 
BoandB ;  and  if  bo,  how  many  shall  wo  invent  or  adopt  1  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  find  or  fix  on  any  thing  better  than 
that  which  the  Roman  alphabet  gives,  viz.,  five  simple  vowel 
letters,  each  distinct  from  the  other,  and  no  more.  Now  of 
these  the  phonic  valne  may  be  found,  independently  of  everj' 
particalar  language,  in  the  following  way.  Let  the  letter  m 
Im  written  dowa  to  represent  the  initial  sound  of  the  vocal 
tube  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  then  after  it,  in  this  order,  the 
vowel  letters  i,  e,  a,  o,  u;  then,  fixing  the  eye  on  each  of  these 
BQcoeseively,  while  Ots  voice  is  simultaneously  made  to  imitate 
Che  mew  of  a  cat,  and  attaching  about  an  equal  amonnt  of 
Qtterance  to  each,  a  just  idea  of  the  significanoy  of  each 
symbol  or  letter  will  lie  obtained  by  the  student,  and  that 
though  he  be  quite  ignorant  of  Italian  and  Latin  as  pro- 
nounced in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  all  Europe,  except  Eng- 
land, and  of.  English,  nay  of  every  other  language  bat  that 
in  whiob  he  happens  to  acquire  his  ideas.  By  any  one  who 
can  recall  the  roar  of  a  lion,  the  proper  sound  may  also  be 
attached  to  each  letter  by  reading  the  series  backwards 
while  imitating  the  roar  of  this  more  noble  cat.  In  English 
indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  its  pro- 
nanoiation  has  departed  from  its  orthography,  sad  confusion 
prevails.  Thus  the  initial  letter  (i),  which  corresponds  to  the 
linear  position  of  the  lips,  has  often  the  sound  of  ai,  which 
requires  two  very  different  positions  ;  while  e  has  often  no 
itound  at  all,  often  the  corrupt  power  of  impressing  its  own 
sound  upon  the  letter  o  as  in  the  word  mime,  and  often  the 
sound  of  i  as  in  the  word  rtie ;  a  in  like  manner  has  often 
'he  soand  of  e.  English  orthography  is  in  a  wretched  state, 
lint  in  meet  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  spoken  and  written  languages  agree  more  perfectly. 
Nor  can  we  find  fault,  if  the  phonic  value  of  the  letters  of 
(he  Roman  alphabet  must  still  be  taken  from  the  month  of  a 
Roman.  Now  this,  as  will  presently  appear,  brings  them  to 
a  perfect  correspondence  with  the  vowels  in  the  languages  of 
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India,  a  state  of  things  which  is  no  longer  wonderful  when 
we  consider  that  the  prinoipal  languages  of  Enrope  and 
tboee  of  India  equally  (especially  when  considered  as  written 
languages)  have  flowed  from  the  same  foantain,  of  which  we 
may  consider  the  Latin  in  the  West,  and  the  Sanskrit  in  the 
East,  as  the  most  classical  developments.  No  wonder  then 
if  a  parallelism  exista  between  their  vowel  systems.  The 
elaborate  Qrammarians  of  Sanskrit,  indeed,  plitoe  the  liqaid 
ayllables  ri  and  Iri  among  the  vowels,  and  regarding  them  as 
snch,  have  subjected  them  to  enphonic  changes  in  that 
particular  language  to  which  they  would  not  be  subject  as 
syllables.  Hence  in  writing  Sanskrit  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
it  would  be  necessary  to  attach  to  these  letters  some  diacriti- 
cal mark,  to  indicate  when  they  were  used  as  vowels,  when 
as  consonants.  Bat  Sanskrit  is  so  much  the  creature  of  study, 
BO  little  that  of  life,  and  its  alphabet  is  so  mach  the  very 
symbol  and  formula  of  its  grammar,  that  independently  of 
there  being  no  urgency  in  the  case,  since  it  is  a  dead  language, 
there  are  other  reasons  why  it  should  be  left  to  repose 
ondistnrbad  in  its  own  DSva  Nagara.  Let  it  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  D6va  Nagara,  which  gives  two  additional 
letters  unlike  all  others  for  these  so-called  vowel  sounds,  is 
to  be  admired  for  so  doing.  The  Roman  alphabet,  which  ' 
represents  the  former  {ri)  by  two,  and  the  latter  (Iri)  by 
three  letters,  is  far  more  true  and  philosophical.  The  new 
letters  of  the  Nigara  give  no  information  at  all  as  to  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  peculiar  soands  which  they 
reprwent,  while  the  combinations  n  and  Iri  show  both. 
They  show  that  the  former  requires  two  positions  of  the 
tongue  and  the  latter  three,  to  accomplish  its  utterance. 
They  show  also  what  these  positions  are,  and  what  the  order 
of  their  succession. 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  Sinhalese 
a  vowel  sound  frequently  occurs  which  must  be  attended  to 
at  the  present  time,  though  it  will  probably  vanish,  at  least  in 
writing,  when  the  people  who  speak  Sinhalese  rise  in  taste  and 
intellect.    I  allude  to  that  ugly  guttural  sound  of  a  of  which 
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I  and  1  are  the  sj'mbols,  which  is  heart!  in  the  bleating  of  n 
Rheep,  and  in  some  measnre  also  when  a  person  with  an 
English  accent  utters  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  very 
leng^thened,  the  word  Mary.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  to 
represent  it  in  reman  characters,  it  may  be  done  by  ander- 
lining  the  letter  a,  a  symbol  adopted  in  Bengal  to  intimate 
anomaly,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  its  quantity,  a 
oircnmstanoe  needful  to  be  attended  to,  as  this  word,  like 
every  other  vowel-aound  in  Sinhalese,  may  be  either  long 
or  short ;  hence  the  unfitness  of  the  symbol  te  hitherto 
generally  used  to  represent  it,  as  this  gives  universally  the 
idea  of  a  long  vowel  or  even  diphthong.  Using  the  aonte 
accent  then,  to  indicate  the  long  state  of  the  vowel,  a 
notation  strictly  analogons  to  the  Oriental  mode  of  doing  the 
same,  we  may  represent  to  the  eye  the  whole  single  vowel 
system  by  these  few  and  simple  forms  :  — 

Short:  i,  e,  a,  a,  o,  u. 
Long:  f,  6,  ^,  4,  6,  u. 

Op  Diphthongs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  when 
they  bring  the  vocal  tube  into  action,  emit  the  whole  vowel 
series  at  once.  With  as,  however,  vowel  sounds  form  rather 
the  vocal  channel  into  which  to  throw  in  sonnds  of  a  more 
tbrapt  or  articulate  character  ;  and  a  single  vowel  sufSces,  in 
almost  every  case,  for  a  single  utterance.  Opening  on  its 
middle  term  however,  a,  the  most  elementary  of  all  soands,  the 
voice  sometimes  proceeds  to  embrace,  either  the  one-half  or 
the  other  of  the  whole  series,  that  is,  to  ntter  the  vowel 
combioatioD  o«t  and  aoit.  These  are  generally  expressed  by 
their  terminal  letters  ai  and  att,  and  in  the  wretched  ortho- 
graphy of  English,  sometimes  by  i  and  ou.  Hence  two  not 
unimportant  elements,  in  language  especially,  as  holding  a 
permanent  place  in  the  Oriental  alphabets,  and  known  by 
grdmmarians  as  diphthongs. 
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Another  mteresting  phenomenon  connected  -with  thi^ 
vowel  Beries  is  to  be  observed  when  the  voice,  instead  of 
beginning  with  the  sound  of  a,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  central  member  of  all  languages,  as  it  is  of  onr  vowel 
series  (and  thns  developing  the  diphthong  ai  or  au,  as  has 
been  shown),  begins  to  form  a  diphthong  with  some  letter  of 
the  interior.  In  this  case,  the  voice  in  its  haste  to  arrive  at 
a,  which  is  the  sound  of  repose,  or  at  any  more  open  sound 
than  the  initial  one,  seldom  parts  the  time  eqnally  between 
the  compound  vowels  of  the  utterance.  It  nsnally  (especially 
when  highly  animated)  passes  rapidly  towards  the  more  open 
sound,  so  that  the  closest  sonnde  (the  first  and  last  vowels  in 
onr  series),  viz.,  i  and  u,  become,  when  followed  by  another 
vowel,  transition  sounds  only. 

Nor  has  this  peculiarity  of  the  human  voice  been  neglected 
in  our  alphabet,  though  the  addition  it  has  occasioned  be  com- 
paratively  modern.  The  letter  y  has  been  introdnced  as  the 
symbol  of  the  transition  i,  and  w  as  that  of  the  transition  u  ; 
so  thatte,  ia,io,iu,vrhea  the  transition  ismaderapidly  to  the 
latter  vowel,  are  written  ye,  ya,  yo,  yu  ;  and  »o,  iia,  ue,  ui, 
in  the  same  circnmstancee,  are  written  wo,  wa,  we,  tvi. 

These  phenomena  exhaust  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
the  voice  when  uttering  vowels,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the 
alphabet  in  use  in  Europe,  in  so  far  ae  the  vowels  are  con- 
cerned, is  eminently  phtloeophical,  and  renders  it  poBsifole  to 
express  in  writing,  by  the  use  of  nine  marks  taken  from  the 
Roman  alphabet,  sounds  for  which  theD^va  \igara  employs 
sixteen,  and  the  Sighaleae  a  still  larger  number. 

Op  Consonants. 
Sounds  not  vocal  or  vowel,  that  is  simple  and  continuable, 
are  produced  either  by  cutting  short  the  voice  altogether 
(mutes)  or  by  permitting  it  to  flow  imperfectly  either  through 
the  mouth  (liquids,  sibilants)  or  by  the  nostri  Is  (nasals).  And 
though  there  are  infinite  positions  between  the  larynx  and 
the  lips,  where  these  sounds  may  be  produced,  yet  they  may 
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be  coneidered  chiefly  in  reference  to  four  re^ons,  gnttarai, 
palatal,  dental,  and  labial ;  the  tendency  of  a  language  being, 
accoFdiag  as  the  pepole  who  use  it  tends  more  and  more 
toward  a  state  of  repoae,  to  move  forward  from  the  throat 
towards  the  lips,  and  consequently  to  lose  its  gutturals, 
aspirates,  and  palatals,  in  favour  of  sibilants,  dentals,  and 
labials.  The  repose  may  be  that  of  order  and  intelligence, 
or  it  may  be  that  of  effeminacy  or  of  mere  indolence.  Let 
emotion  and  energy  diminish  from  any  cause,  the  gutturals 
and  aspirates  of  that  people's  language  fall  into  disuse  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  heart  ceases  to  spealf,  the  lan- 
guage becomes  that  of  the  lips.  Of  this  we  have  abundant 
iastances  in  our  own  langaage.  Thus  the  words  nacht, 
gebracfU,  regen  (still  spelled  night,  brottgkt,  rain)  we  pro- 
nonnce  thus :  nait,  hrdt,  rhi,  sinking  the  c'a,  the  g^a,  and  the 
A's — that  is,  the  gutturals  and  aspirates.  This,  of  course,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  refinement  and  the  repose 
proper  to  it ;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  same  change  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  language  of  Ceylon.  It  is  only  in  words 
adopted  from  the  restless  north,  words  of  Sanskrit  or  Pali 
origin,  that  the  aspirated  letters,  the  guttural  and  cerebral 
naaals,  and  even  the  sound  tsha  (S)  are  foand.  The  Ejn 
grammar  gives  only  twenty  consonants,  y,  w,  and  arm  being 
three  of  them,  and  even  the  modem  Sinhalese,  thoagh  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  Sanskrit  and  Fali  words,  is 
mooh  leas  guttural  and  aspirated,  mach  more  labial  and  vocal, 
than  either  of  these  languages,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  other 
languages  of  Asia.  Were  it  not  for  the  want  of  emphatic 
syllables,  or  what  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  an  equal 
emphasis  on  almost  every  syllable,  which  gives  it  a  very 
mechanical  effect,  we  might  compare  the  Sinhalese,  in  point 
of  softness,  to  the  Italian.  And  indeed  the  Tamil,  which  is 
spoken  by  half  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  seems  to  me  equal 
in  its  ordinary  strain  to  the  greatest  efforts  of  which  the 
Italian  is  capable.  Like  the  Italian  and  pure  Sinhalese,  it 
rejects  aspirated  letters.  It  retains  indeed  only  two,  out  of 
each  set  of  five,  in  the  Nigara  alphabet,  and  these,  the  two 
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whioli  are  moat  Bonorona,  lafnsing  energy  by  the  abundant 
ase  of  r,  set  off  by  no  fewer  than  three  sonads  of  I,  the  other 
lingnal.  On  tide  subject,  in  reference  to  the  Siphalese,  the 
acnte  Callaway,  in  the  Sinhalese  Grammar  prefixed  to  his 
Dictionary,  makoB  the  following  remarks :  "  Some  writers 
seem  to  fancy  that  their  compoBitions  are  destitute  of  dignity 
and  grace,  without  a  proportion  of  aspirated  consonants. 
Letters  of  that  class  are  diensed  in  speaking,  and  aa  their 
sound  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  their  unaspirated  com- 
panions, but  in  a  stronger  breathing,  it  may  be  considered 
pedantic  to  nse  them  at  all.  When  words  abounding  with 
consonants  are  received  into  Siphalese  from  other  languages, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  throw  into  them  a  few  vowels,  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  pronunciation.  This  usage  is  very  commend- 
able," &c.  In  opposition  to  this,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  gnttnral  and  aspirated  sonnde  be  the  indication  of  energy, 
surely  they  ought  to  be  cultivated.  True,  if  they  imparted 
or  tended  to  impart  energy.  But  the  language  of  a  people 
is  merely  the  exponent  of  that  people,  and  to  propose  to  in- 
fuse energy  into  a  people  by  forcing  on  them  a  gnttntal  and 
aspirated  language,  were  truly  Quixotic. 

The  number  of  consonant  sounds  of  which  the  human 
voice  is  capable,  is,  like  that  of  the  vowels,  infinite.  But 
here  the  variety  is  of  course  much  greater,  and  the  ear  can 
discriminate  a  much  larger  number.  Accordingly,  while 
there  are  only  five  pare  vowel  letters  in  the  Roman,  and  I 
may  add  in  the  Ehi  alphabet,  there  is  nearly  four  times  that 
number  of  simple  consonants  in  both.  They  are  not  alto- 
gether the  same,  however.  The  Roman  alphabet  has /and  v, 
two  labial  aspirates,  actue  and  grave,  or  anrd  and  sonant, 
which  the  Sighaleae  alphabet  wants ;  while  the  latter  has 
6)  and  Q,  a  palatal  I  and  d,  which  the  Roman  has  not :  for 
thoi^h  it  may  be  said  that  t  and  d  ae  sounded  by  U9,  and 
the  nation.s  of  northern  Europe  generally,  are  fully  as  nearly 
allied  to  the  palatal  as  to  the  dental  t  and  d  of  the  Nigara, 
yet  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  they  are  so  purely  dental  that 
traces  of  a  gentle  aspirate  or  sibilant  almost  always  acoom- 
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pany  their  utterance.  We  ought  therefore  to  oonsider  the 
palatal  t  and  d  as  those  which  require  aome  diacritical 
mark,  as  a  dot  in  or  ander  each,  to  diBtingniah  them  from  the 
other  t  and  d,  which  dot  will  at  once  Berve  to  distingaisb 
them  and  to  show  their  affinity  to  each  other,  a  far  hotter 
plan,  snrely,  than  to  have  quite  different  characters  for  them, 
as  in  the  Sinhalese  alphabet. 

The  Siphaleae  has  also  no  fewer  than  fom-  letters  to  re- 
present the  open  nasal,  according  to  the  region  in  which  it  is 
formed.  Of  these,  two  however  are  seldom  nsed,  and  are 
not  eren  given  in  the  Ela  alphabet,  while  all  of  them  are 
occasionally  represented  by  the  single  symbol  (o)  MWu,  jnst 
as  they  may  be  in  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the  single  letter 
n,  the  consonant  in  apposition  determining  whether  the 
nasal  is  to  have  a  guttnral,  palatal,  or  dental  sound ;  by 
which  also  any  one  who  desires  to  transfer  into  Slghalese 
characters  a  Sinhalese  word  now  in  Roman  characters 
wonld  be  enabled  to  know  which  nasal  letter  he  is  to  choose 
in  replacing  n  by  it.  If,  however,  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
indicate  more  directly  in  the  Roman  alphabet  which  nasal 
occars  in  the  Sinhalese  or  Tamil,  foar  n's,  one  simple,  the 
other  three  with  one,  two,  and  three  dots  beneath,  as  is  done 
in  Bengal,  or  some  such  simple  addition,  will  do  the  business 
far  better  than  the  four  volnminons  and  awkward  Sinhalese 
naeal  tetters,  having  aa  usual  no  resemblance  to  each  other, 
though  their  sound  is  nearly  the  same.  We  have  occasion 
ro  regret,  however,  in  reference  fo  the  Sinhalese  alphabet, 
that  the  Roman  does  not  supply  us  with  a  letter  bearing  to 
J  (as  nsed  in  Bnglish)  the  same  relation  that  k  does  to  g,  or 
I  to  d,  that  is,  the  acute  or  surd  of  which  ^'  is  the  grave  or 
aonant.  The  sound  does  not  occur,  nor  is  there  a  letter  for 
it  in  Bio,  bnt  in  Sanskrit,  and  especially  in  Pali,  it  holds  a 
conspiouous  place.  It  is  the  6  of  the  Sighalose  alphabet, 
generally  represented  in  English  by  ch,  sounded  as  in  the 
word  church,  in  German  by  tch,  as  in  the  word  deutsche, 
and  in  Italian  simply  by  c,  when  the  sound  of  9  occurs  at 
all  in  that  language,  as  heard  in  the  word  cicerone.    How 
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then  are  we  to  represent  €l  in  Roman  letters?  Oh  as  In 
church  has  been  generally  adopted,  bat  unfortunately  this 
ia  exolaelvely  an  English  valae  of  these  letters.  It  is  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  occur  in  German  at  all,  and  its 
ralne  ia  French  is  sh,  and  in  Italian  k.  All  but  English- 
men, therefore,  must  have  serious  objections  to  representing 
the  consonant  part  of  €>  by  oh.  The  sonnd  is  aocnrately 
expressed  by  the  combination  tah,  just  as  that  otj  is  aocn- 
rately represented  by  the  combination  dsh,  which  shows  also 
the  analogy  between  the  two.  Bat  it  wonld  be  a  great  pity 
to  part  with^' ;  and  tsh,  and  indeed  even  ch,  when  reqoiring 
to  be  doubled,  as  for  ihstance  in  the  word  hemichcha,  has  a 
very  awkward  appearance.  It  seems  moat  philoaophical. 
therefore,  to  represents  or  the  sard  of /in  the  Roman  alpha- 
l>etaa  the  Romans  themselves  do,  whenever  the  sonnd  oooars 
in  their  language,  that  is  by  c,  reserving  c  for  this  purpose 
exclusively.  By  Italians,  however,  it  will  be  thought  too  bad 
that  ca  and  co  shonld  sound  tsha  and  Uho;  as  by  English  it 
will  that  ce  and  ci  should  sonnd  tshe  and  tshi;  for  eveu 
analogy  and  uniformity  seem  strange  and  violent  when  they 
go  against  custom.  Although,  therefore,  ae  we  put  a  thread 
round  our  fiiiger  when  we  wish  to  keep  something  in  mind, 
we  might  put  a  mark  upon  c,  as  for  instance,  a  small  h  above 
at  the  opening,  to  remind  us  that  its  sonnd  is  that  of  the 
English  ch,  still,  in  the  first  instance,  it  may  be  well  not  to 
attempt  anything  so  refined,  and  simply  content  ourselves 
with  ch.  According  to  these  views,  we  obtain  in  the  Roman 
alphabet  the  following  system  of  consonants  : — 
Mutes.  Sihilanta. 

Acute.    Qr«ve.        Acute.    Qrftve.        Liquid.    NoskI. 
Gutturals         k         g     ...      h  '     ...      r    ...    — 

Palatals  ...      t  d     ...     ch  j     ...     —  ...     n 

Dentals  ...      t  d     ...       s  z     ...       1    ...    — 

Labials    ...     p  b     .         f  v  —  ...    m 

The  sound  proper  to  this  blank  "  ocenrs  in  m:iny  languages, 
from  Spain  to  Malacca,  as  for  instances,  that  of  j  in  the 
*  See  a  Papet  on  the  tame  aubjeot  as  thia,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  ia  the  flrat 
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Spanish  word  Badajos,  and  in  many  Malay  words.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Arabic  and  its  branches,  which  having  two  k'a 
analogous  to  k  and  q  requires  the  latter  for  this  pnrpose,  this 
place  might  be  filled  up  by  q,  which  ie  now  disregarded. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  we  must  retain  the  letters 
in  their  osual  lexigraphical  order,  of  which  it  will  be  no 
violation  if  we  write  them  in  lines,  aa  we  do  words  composed 
of  them,  and  not  all  in  one  line,  or  in  a  vertical  column  like 
the  Chinese. 


The  only  other  important  remark  which  remains  to  be 
made  respecting  these  letters,  and  £he  Roman  alphabet,  is, 
that  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  its  origin  it 
was  syllabic,  that  is,  every  letter  implied  also  a  vocal  or 
vowel  sound,  it  is  now  strictly  elementary  ;  mutes  are  truly 
mutee,  and  semi-vowele  no  more  than  semi-vowels.  To  form 
a  syllable  with  any  letter,  a  vowel  must  be  joined  to  it.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  we  name  the  letters  bee,  cee,  dee,  &c.,  but 
their  value  is  rather  ab,  ac,  ad,  &c.,  the  a  in  these  syllables 
being  oconpied  by  some  letter  proper  of  the  word  into  which 
ihey  enter;  and  it  is  a  great  improvement  in  teaching  the 
alphabet  to  return  to  this  old  way,  now  treated  of  as  new, 
under  the  name  of  the  Phonic  System.  The  Deva  N^gara 
alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  and  those  modelled  after  it,  such 
as  the  Sinhalese,  are  still  syllabic  alphabets.  Every  conso- 
nant has  a  phonic  breathing  or  vowel  following  its  utterance ; 
and  these  vowels  or  phonio  breathings  are  always  admitted  to 
the  consonant  sounds  in  pairs,  a  spiritus  lenis  and  a  spiritwt 
asper,a  soft  vowel  sound  and  an  aspirated  one.  And  had 
this  doable  power  of  the  letters  been  expressed  by  some 
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unif  oria  letter,  ae  ia  dose  in  the  HinduBtani  alphabet,  or  by 
a  little  accent,  tamed  one  way  in  one  case  and  the  other 
way  in  the  other  case,  as  it  is  in  Greek  printed  books,  it 
woald  have  been  a  great  beaaty.  But  when  we  consider 
that  the  aspirated  letters  have  In  general  forms  of  their  own 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  same  tetters  when  nnaspirated, 
we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  some  truth  to  the  charge  that  the 
inventors  of  snch  alphabets  wished  them  to  be  complicated, 
that  the  reading  of  books,  which  at  first  are  always  the 
sacred  books,  to  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  which  they  owetl 
their  pre-eminence,  might  be  as  Inaccessible  as  possible  to 
the  common  people.  In  the  Sinhalese  language,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  these  aspirated  letters  do  not  play  the 
important  part  which  they  do  in  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  nor 
are  they  given  in  the  Elu  alphabet  at  all.  Still  they  exist 
in  thehodi/a,  adding  to  the  number  about  fourteen  of  the  worst 
characters  in  it,  having  in  no  case  any  resemblance  to  the  four- 
teen unaepirated  letters  which  they  follow,  though  they  differ 
only  in  the  more  expulsive  breathing  with  which  the  accom- 
panying vowel  ia  uttered.  Id  the  use  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet we  get  rid  of  them  altogether  by  the  simple  iatrodnc- 
tion  of  the  letter  h  between  the  consonant  and  the  vowel, 
which  completes  the  syllabic  letter.  Thus  the  sounds  which 
a  crow  emits,  according  as  it  kaws  less  or  more  urgently,  are 
represented  in  Roman  characters  by  the  letters  kd  or  khd, 
which  show  at  once  the  true  composition  of  the  sound, 
and  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds  to  each  other.  In  the 
Sinhalese  alphabet,  however,  they  are  represented  thus,  aw 
and  S),  ia  which  the  more  complicated  sound  has  the  simpler 
symbol  to  express  it :  and  thongh  the  sounds  in  so  far  as 
they  are  articulate  are  identical,  the  symbols  have  no  re- 
semblance, except  the  vowel  mark,  which  only  shows  that 
both  terminate  in  a  long  a.  Again,  the  sound  whioh  one 
emits  when  he  wishes  to  repudiate  any  statement  passed 
upon  him,  with  less  or  more  force,  is  expressed,  in  all  its 
features,  in  both  cases  by  these  Roman  letters  bd  and  bha. 
But  in  Sinhalese  the  same  two  souods  are  expressed  thus. 
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Sj  and  SK,  whicb,  jaBt  as  in  the  former  case,  have  uo  re- 
semblaaceto  each  other,  thongh  one  cannot  fail  to  remark  the 
almoHt  identical  resemblance  between  the  letter  for  kfut  and 
that  for  ba,  two  articalattons  nevertheleBB  formed  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  vocal  tabe,  and  aa  distinct  as 
possible. 

A  great  advantage  then,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
attaches  to  the  oniversal  use  of  one  symbol,  such  as  A,  to 
indicate  the  aspiration.  It  is  only  needfnl  to  be  remembered 
by  Englishmen,  that  this  letter  thus  used  possesses  this 
valne,  and  this  only  ;  except  of  coarse  when  it  follows  s,  in 
which  case  both  taken  together  have  the  OBOal  simple  sound 
of  ah  as  in  sfiame.  Bat  it  is  particularly  to  bo  remembered 
that  it  never  forms,  as  in  English,  a  simple  sonnd  with  t,  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  Oreeh  theta,  as  in  the  words  this, 
that,  death,  &c. 

The  attached  simple  vowel,  or  spiritus  lenis,  which  follows 
every  consonant  sound  in  the  Oriental  alphabets,  is  more 
difficult  to  represent  i  for  both  a  and  u,  between  which  it 
lies,  have  a  specific  phonic  value  of  their  own,  with  which  it 
is  undeeirable  to  interfere.  Ae  heard  in  Sigfaaleee,  this 
universal  vowel  is  generally  the  French  e,  aa  beard  in  the 
article  fe.  In  English,  it  is  represented  occasionally  by 
all  the  vowela,  as  when  we  aay,  "a  mother  bird  flutters  over 
her  young."  The  Oriental  grammarians  consider  it  as  a 
short,  and  oonaequently  have  no  medial  or  final  form  for  a 
short  a.  The  ordinary  vocal  or  vowel  stream  of  the  voice, 
however,  on  whioh  conaonanta  are  articulated  during  ordinary 
speech,  doee  not  give  anch  so  open  a  state  of  the  organ  as 
that  which  the  letter  a  expresaea,  while  that  proper  to  the 
letter  u  is  too  close.  The  attached  vowel  is  also  still  an 
aspirate,  thongh  a  soft  one,  and  an  audible  breathing  is 
heard  to  survive  the  voice,  just  as  in  the  French  article  te. 
1  should  therefore  like  so  see  it  represented  by  an  a  with  a 
little bitcatont,  which  in  italics,  and  writing,  wouldatonce 
be  an  approach  to  u,  and  serve  to  express  the  short,  broken, 
or  escaping  character  of  the  sound. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Sinhalese:  MatOteiv  vi.  9, 

(The  Bible  Societv's  Translation,  IMO.) 

Swargayehi  wgdaeitina  apage  piy^nanwahansa, — Obawa- 
hitDB^gd  nimaya  suddhawewi  ;  obawahans^ge  rfijjaya  4wa  ; 
obawabaneege  kemctta  swargayehimen  biimiyefaida  karano- 
leb^wa  ;  ap4  dawaepat^  bh6jaiiaya  apata  ada  di  wadala- 
menawa;  ap^  nayakarayinta  api  ksbamtiwennilkmen  ape 
nayat  apata  ksham^wi  wadglamenawa ;  spa  pariksh&wata 
nopamuutiwa  ;  napuren  apa  ga'awa  wad&lamena^^a  ;  mafa- 
nisada  rajyayat  par&kramayat  mahituatawayat  sadakalhima 
o  ba  wahanseg^may  a. — Amen . 

9'Beitaitds-&vi  tfS'd  taa^  ^oQ  nzSiS  9^cSi£oE)  tfo  oStsaQQ 
®a»o§^Bi  ejgSKSa^  (focncSi  S^c®!**®  ®«!<0»j^  c6rfi)to«f 
sOi^Sud  SifiSoiScsef  e^ra^SS  S)SiQ!acis^tis-aS&a.—  ^s>&eS. 
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tiky  ole&r.  In  the  daytime  it  iB  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  mel 
with,  unlesB  U  be  within  the  steme  of  the  plants,  into  which 
it  may  have  eaten  its  way  daring  the  preyioaa  evening.  Its 
work  osaaHy  begins  with  the  coming  darkness,  for  as  soou 
as  the  hre-light  spreads  its  shades  over  the  earth,  these 
insects  are  heard,  rather  than  seen,  bozzing  through  the  air  in 
qnest  of  their  favourite  haants.  They  seldom  attack  a  plant 
before  it  is  eighteen  months  old,  or  has  some  considerable 
thickness  of  stem  t«  play  upon,  and  in  their  labours  they 
always  select,  as  the  most  valuable  part,  that  portion  of  the 
stem  which  lays  immediately  below  the  upper  leaves,  where 
the  substance  is  as  yet  green  and  soft,  and  where  bark  has 
not  yet  formed.  To  force  asunder  the  rind  of  the  stalk, 
and  open  a  passage  down  the  interior,  they  employ  the  single 
horn  situated  on  the  centre  of  the  bead,  and  so  well  do 
they  ply  this  powerful  little  weapon  that  within  an  hour,  or 
even  less,  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  they  will 
have  made  an  aperture,  and  introduced  themselves  within 
the  body  of  the  plant,  when  they  immediately  begin  to  work 
their  way  downwards,  through  the  centre  and  most  tender 
part.  The  lea&et  bursting  from  the  crown  of  the  young 
tree  is  generally  destroyed  by  them,  which,  of  course,  keeps 
the  plant  back  in  its  growth  for  some  little  time,  perhaps  for 
several  months,  by  which  period  a  new  leaf  will  grow,  to 
run  the  same  risk  as  its  predecessor.  A  cocoanut  plant  is 
naturally  hardy,  and  it  must  be  eaten  through  and  cut  open 
a  number  of  times  before  it  will  die.  The  tree,  however, 
often  does  die,  even  when  it  is  in  bearing,  though  this  hap- 
pens but  rarely.  If  the  Cooroominea  be  not  detected  and 
removed  the  morning  following  its  entrance,  it  will  reach 
down  to  the  root,  turn  about,  and  make  its  way  out  in  search 
of  another  plant. 

Their  object  in  thus  entering  the  plant  is  doubtless  food, 
for  no  egga  have  ever  been  discovered  in  these  holes,  and  the 
tibroQS  substance  of  the  stem  is  found  ejected,  evidently  after 
having  been  masticated,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  similar  to 
coir  fibre. 
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It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  more  than  ooe  beetle  ie  found 
attacking  a  plant  at  the  same  time,  thongh  a  few  cases  are 
known  where  two  or  three  have  been  removed  from  one 
hole.  The  ordinary  method  of  extracting  the  insects  from 
the  cavities,  followed  by  the  natives,  is  by  splitting  open  the 
stem, from  the  hole  downwards,  with  aoattie  or  large  knife, 
until  the  beetle  can  be  taken  out  by  the  Snger.  This  cutting 
open  the  yonng  tree  of  conree  greatly  diBfignres  it,  and  must 
necessarily  retard  its  growth ;  still  this  is  deemed  of  far  less 
onnaequence  than  the  destruction  of  the  insect,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  escape,  is  sure  to  attack  other  plants,  and  in  the  end 
multiply  in  numbers.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in 
this  process  of  removal  by  a  gentleman  owning  tracts  of 
cocoanut  trees  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Island,  where  it 
appears  the  Cooroominea  is  also  numerous ;  and  this  im- 
provement consists  in  introducing  down  the  aperture  a  long 
iron  wire  with  a  barbed  end,  and  this  barb  or  hook  being 
driven  down  briskly  enters  the  hard  back  of  the  insect,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  draw  oat  the  intruder  without  injury 
to  the  plant.  The  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  fifty  of  these 
beetles  collected  from  a  field  of  not  more  than  10  acres 
during  one  morning.  The  finest  and  largest  plants  are 
generally  selected  in  preference  to  others  less  vigorons  of 
growth  ;  indeed,  the  Cooroominea  seldomattacks  any  that  are 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  tender  age.  It  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  where  these  insects  usually  deposit  their  eggs, 
thongh  it  is  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  they  are  placed 
in  very  light  soil  or  decayed  vngetable  matter,  for  in  sach 
places  the  grab  is  often  fonnd  issuing  from  the  earth,  andit 
does  not  appear  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  beetle  is 
«ndowed  with  eufScient  instinct  to  know  that  in  depositing 
its  eggs  amongst  decayed  vegetation  it  leaves  them  in  a 
place  most  favourable  for  their  maturing  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  grubs. 

The  native  cultivators  are  of  opinion  that  the  unusual 

numbers  of  the  Cooroominea  observed  this  year  are  entirely 

owing  to  the  application  of  manure  and  to  the  plants  being 
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kept  qaite  freed  from  stoall  jangle  and  weeds;  pointing,  in 
illaatrfttioD,  to  their  own  gardens,  which  are  left  in  an  almost 
wild  state,  and  which  certainly  snffer  bnt  little  from  the 
ravagGBof  the  insect.  There  may  possibly  be  some  truth  in 
this,  for,  althoagh  fields  not  manured  have  been  attacked 
indiBOriminately  with  others,  still  the  varioaa  deoomposed 
matters  employed  as  masare  may  attract  the  beetles  to  the 
vicinity ;  and  as  regards  the  clearing  ronnd  the  plants,  the 
writer  has  certainly  seen  a  field  where  the  small  jungle  was 
allowed  to  grow  to  some  height,  situated  next  to  a  field  of 
well-cleaned  nuts;  these  latter  were  all  attacked,  bat  in 
those  nnder  weeds  not  a  Cooroominea  was  seen.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  unweeded  nnta  were  not  large  euoogh  to 
attract  the  inseetB,  or  that  the  tall  jangle  prevented  them 
from  flying  amongst  it,  cannot  well  be  decided  as  yet. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  schemes  devised  for  ward- 
ing ofE  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  but  all  have  apparently 
failed.  Strongly-scented  oil,  paint,  ehunam,  and  even 
coal  tar  have  been  snccessively  applied,  bnt  all  with  equal 
failure.  Coir  fibre  has  been  tied  ronnd  the  tender  and  most 
aocessible  parts  in  the  hope  of  entangling  the  beetles  amongst 
it,biitthis,too,haBfailed,and  we  are  still  withoatany  means 
of  defending  the  young  plant  from  its  destroyer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  observations  may  cause 
inquiry,  and  lead  to  experiments  by  others  which  may  prove 
of  more  effect  than  those  enumerated  above,  for,  nnless  the 
beetle  can  be  kept  from  the  plants,  it  will  be  next  to 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  tree  with  a  view  to 
profit. 

At  this  present  time  there  cannot  be  less  than  3,500  acres 
of  fioeoa&Dt  nnder  cultivation  by  Europeans  in  the  Western, 
Northern,  and  Eastern  Provinces,  who  may  liave  sunk  upon 
them  a  capital  of  abont  £30,000.  It  is  believed  that  the 
planters  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Island  have  not 
suffered  from  this  annoyance,  but  independently  of  them 
there  must  be  not  less  than  £25,000  in  jeopardy  from  the 
attacks  of  this  apparently  insignificant  insect. 
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ON   THE  STATE  OF  CRIME   IN   CEYLON. 
By  the  Hon.  Ur.  Jnatice  Stark. 
{Read  on  August  1, 1845.) 


At  the  openiDg  of  the  last  Oeneral  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  great  deficiency  of  statisticat 
information  in  the  Colony.  The  observatiotiB  then  made 
apply  to  the  sabjact  before  as ;  hat,  with  a  view  to  enconrage 
contribntione  on  this  important  matter,  1  have  thrown 
together  some  facte  collected  ont  of  docnmentB  passing  nnder 
my  notice. 

Tables  Land  II.  show  the  namber  of  cases  on  the  calendars 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  years  1834  and  1835  and  in 
the  years  1841  and  1842,  the  namber  of  persons  then  aocnsed, 
and  the  nnmber  tried  and  convicted,  with  the  offences  of 
which  these  were  foond  goilty. 

Table  III.  shows  the  state  of  the  several  circuits  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  particulars,  and  the  remaining  tables 
carry  the  details  into  the  several  districts  in  ^he  years  1S4] 
and  1842. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  instituting  a  com- 
parison of  the  above  particulars,  not  only  in  the  sacoessive 
years  named,  but  also  as  regards  the  Island  and  its  larger 
divisions  after  the  lapse  of  the  seven  years'  interval ;  and  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  a  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  crime, 
which  is  exclusive  where  the  offence  charged  is  punishable 
with  death,  or  transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  the  tables,  though  confined  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  Court,  may  assist  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  crime  throughout  the  Island. 
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These  tables  show  that  in  the  year  1834  there  were  269 
caseB  on  the  calendars  and  544  prisoners  or  persona  aooased, 
of  whom  421  were  tried,  and  of  fheae  286  were  convicted  ; 
and  in  the  year  1835  there  were  223  cases  and  418  prisonerB, 
of  whom  317  were  tried  and  209  oonvioted.  Of  those  con- 
victed in  the  year  1834,  there  were  3  found  gailty  of  marder, 
0  of  manslaughter  and  calpable  homicide,  and  53  of  other 
offences  againet  the  person,  159  of  offences  against  property, 
being  70  with  violence  and  Hd  without  violence,  and  66  of 
other  offences  not  inclnded  in  the  above  claseeB.  Of  those 
convicted  in  the  year  1835,  there  were  8  found  guilty  of 
marder,  8  of  manslaughter  and  culpable  homicide,  and  42  of 
other  offences  against  the  person,  128  of  offences  against 
property,  being  56  with  violence  and  72  without  violence, 
and  23  of  other  offences. 

In  the  year  1841  there  were  176  cases  and  397  prisoners, 
of  whom  310  were  tried  and  155  convicted ;  and  in  the  yeai' 
1842  there  were  209  cases  and  539  prisoners,  of  whom  368 
were  tried  and  158  convicted.  Of  the  tatter,  there  were  H 
found  guilty  of  murder,  8  of  manslaughter  and  culpable 
homicide,  and  2?  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  111  of 
offences  against  property,  being  76  with  violence  and  35 
without  violence,  and  3  of  other  offences ;  and  of  (hose  cod- 
vioted  in  the  year  1841  there  were  3  found  guilty  of 
murder,  11  of  manslaughter  and  culpable  homicide,  and  18 
of  other  offences  against  the  person,  114  of  offences  against 
property,  being  64  with  violence  and  50  without  violence, 
and  9  of  other  offences. 

Table  III.  shows  the  number  of  cases  and  the  number  of 
persons  charged,  tried,  and  convicted  in  the  District  of 
Colombo  and  different  circuits  in  the  several  years  before 
mentioned ;  and  that  of  the  aggregate  number  found  guilty 
in  the  years  1834  and  1835,  there  were  in  the  District  of 
Colombo  107,  of  whom  9  were  convicted  of  homicide  and 
murder  and  33  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  8  of 
offences  against  property  with  violence,  and  37  without 
violence,  and  SO  of  other  offences ;    in  the  northern   or 
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Malabar  and  Moor  districts  there  were  141,  of  whom  4  were 
convicted  of  homicide  and  murder  and  18  of  other  offences 
against  the  person,  71  of  offences  against  property  with 
violence  and  22  withoat  violence,  and  26  of  other  offences  ; 
in  the  soQthem  or  Sinhalese  districts  there  were  158,  of 
whom  2  were  found  gnilty  of  homicide  and  29  of  other 
offences  against  the  person,  29  of  offences  against  property 
with  violence  and  64  witliont  violence,  and  34  of  other 
offences  ;  and  in  the  eastern,  or  interior  districts,  there  were 
89,  of  whom  9  were  found  gailty  of  homicide  and  morder 
and  15  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  18  of  offences 
agEdiut  property  with  violence  and  38  withont  violence,  and 
9  of  other  offences.  And  of  the  aggregate  number  convicted 
in  the  years  1841  and  184S,  there  were  in  the  District  of 
Colombo  70,  of  whom  10  were  found  gaittyof  homicide  and 
mnrder  and  5  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  2$  of 
offences  against  property  with  violence  and  22  withoat 
violence,  and  7  of  other  offences ;  in  the  Northern  Circuit 
there  were  H9,  of  whom  3  were  found  guilty  of  homicide  and 
4  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  63  of  offences  against 
property  with  violence  and  18  without  violence,  and  1  of 
other  offences  ;  in  the  Southern  Circnit  there  were  102,  of 
whom  9  were  found  guilty  of  homicide  and  mnrder  and  25 
of  other  offences  against  the  person,  38  of  offences  against 
property  with  violence  and  26  without  violence,  and  4  of 
other  offences;  and  in  the  Eastern  Circuit  there  were  52, 
of  whom  9  were  found  guilty  of  homicide  and  mnrder  and 
11  of  other  offences  against  the  person,  13  of  offences  against 
property  with  violence  and  19  of  offences  against  property 
withoat  violence. 

It  thns  appears  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  on  the  calendars,  in  the  number  of  persons 
accused  and  in  the  numbers  tried  and  convicted ;  and  this 
diminution  is  observable  generally  throughoat  the  Island, 
except  in  Colombo  and  in  the  interior  districts,  where  the 
number  of  cases  and  the  numbers  accused  have  maintained 
themselves  at  their  former  amount.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
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perceive  that  the  ratio  of  prisonera  to  eaah  oaee  is  on  the 
increase,  the  proportion  in  1834-S5  being  ia  the  ratio  o£  abont 
2  persons  to  each  case,  whereas  in  1841-42  it  was  about  2^, 
and  both  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Island 
are  above  that  average ;  and  though  the  numbers  found 
gailt;  of  the  crimes  of  theft,  embezzlement,  and  receiving 
stolen  property,  as  also  of  assault  and  oSeuces  against  the 
person,  generally  have  diminished,  yet  the  numbers  foand 
guilty  of  murder  and  homicide,  and  of  robbery,  burglary, 
and  other  offences  against  property  with  violence,  have 
increased,  particularly  in  Colombo  and  the  southern  dis- 
tricts ;  so  that  while  crime  is  thus  less,  indeed,  in  the  gross 
amount,  it  has  increased  in  violence  or  atrocity,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  crime  in  this  country,  that  of  being 
committed  not  by  single  solitary  individuals,  but  in  com- 
panios  or  bands,  has  become  more  strongly  displayed. 

It  farther  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  found 
guilty  of  offences  against  property,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
bers fonnd  guilty  of  offences  against  the  person,  has  consider- 
ably increased,  except  in  the  interior.  Such  progress  may, 
and  perhaps  commonly  does,  co-exist  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  England  offences  against  property 
are  nine  times  more  numerous  than  offences  against  person, 
and  in  Scotland  abont  2^,  while  in  Ireland  generally  the 
proportion  is  nearly  equal ;  and  in  Tipperary.  which  may  be 
regarded  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  the  odds  are  quite 
the  other  way ;  but  in  itself  it  can  denote  only  an  increasing 
desire  of  gain.  In  this  country  in  1834-35  the  proportion 
generally  waa  alaout  2^,  and  in  1841-42  it  was  about  3  j  but 
the  southern  districts  have  fallen  below  this  average,  and 
.  the  interior  or  Eandy  districts  still  more ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  northern  districts  (which  were  above  the  average 
in  1834-35)  the  proportion  has  risen  as  high  as  in  England. 

The  population  of  the  districts  last  mentioned  is  different 
&om  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Island  in  origin,  language, 
and  habits ;  and  crime  in  the  north  consists  principally  of 
burglary  and  other  offences  against  property  with  violence. 
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to  which  would  formerly  have  been  added  the  cniel  and 
daring  crime  of  plagiary  or  kidnapping ;  whereas  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Island  crime  presents  no  settled  character,  bnt, 
generally  speaking,  offences  against  the  person  and  offences 
against  property,  with  violence  and  without  violence,  may 
be  regarded  there  as  in  nearly  eqnal  proportions,  with  a 
tendency  or  preponderance  in  the  interior  or  Kandy  districts 
towards  offences  against  the  person,  and  in  Colombo  and  the 
south  to  offences  against  property  with  violence.  And  snp- 
pt»ing  that  the  thirst  for  gain,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  low-conntry,  were  to  become  general,  still  it  is  probable 
that  the  northern  districts  wontd  remain  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Island  for  daring  and  combination.  Next 
to  them  would  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  or  Eandy 
distriots,  and  next  the  Iow>coantry  people  of  the  sonth,  who 
are  formidable,  not  from  native  force  of  character,  bnt  from 
adventitions  circnmstances,  among  which  mnst  be  placed  the 
maltitade  of  escapes  from  justice.  In  September,  1841,  there 
were,  according  to  the  Oovemment  Oazette,  17  at  large  ;  in 
September,  1842,  the  nnmber  had  increased  to  41 ;  and  in 
September,  1843,  it  was  53,  namely,  1  from  the  year  1839,  8 
from  1840, 12  from  184),  14  from  1842,  and  18  from  1843  ; 
and  of  those  described  in  the  current  Gazettes,  there  appears 
one  who  bad  twice  escaped,  was  twice  punished,  and  being 
afterwards  convicted  of  robbery,  escaped  again  before  sen- 
tence. Escapes  on  a  scale  like  this  mnst  be  in  every  respect 
injnrions :  the  administration  of  justice  is  rendered  nugatory, 
opposition  to  the  laws  is  engendered,  the  connection  between 
crime  and  punishment  is  severed,  and  among  the  escaped  there 
must  be  many  a  Earnpnnchy,  the  head  and  auclens  of  a  gang. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  also  but  that  the  use  of  the  lash, 
aa  formerly  inflicted,  though  from  the  state  of  our  jidl 
discipline  and  the  want  of  proper  secondary  punishment 
flometimes  unavoidable,  is  in  its  ultimate  result  pernicions  to 
tlie  character  of  the  delinqnent,  and  by  consequence  inju- 
rious to  society :  by  the  enduring  msirks  left  it  destroys  every 
prospect  of  return  to  future  usefulness,  dissolves  the  last  ties 
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'which  united  the  sofferer  to  his  fellows,  and  creates  in  him  a 
deep  feeling  of  animosity  against  them ;  the  law  has  done  to 
him  what  never  can  be  undone,  and  the  miserable  offender, 
finding  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  seek  it  carefnllj 
with  tears,  betakes  himself  to  the  jangle,  where,  like  Esau,  he 
lives  by  his  sword  and  becomes  a  terror  to  all  around. 

Of  the  stateof  education  among  the  unhappy  inmates  of  oor 
jails  we  have  few  data,  hut  from  returns  made  to  me  at  my 
request  when  on  circuit,  it  appears  that  out  of  120  prisoaera 
in  the  jail  of  Sandy  on  the  9th  August,  1843,  there  were  76, 
or  about  two-thirds,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
oat  of  100  in  Jaffna  jail  on  the  30th  January,  1844,  there 
were  52,  or  about  one-half,  which  was  also  the  proportion  in 
Welikada  jail,  Colombo,  acoordii^  to  the  return  of  the 
Fiscal  to  the  School  Commission  of  16th  August,  1844,  there 
beii^  then  in  that  establishment  145  pnsoners,  of  whom  72 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  whereas  in  England  the  pro- 
portion of  uninstructed  to  the  entire  number  of  offenders  is 
about  one-third,  and  in  Scotland  abont  one-fifth,  besides  the 
difference  of  quality  in  the  edacatiott  and  the  difference  of 
age  of  the  offenders. 

From  the  Fiscal's  return  last  mentioned  it  appears 
that  of  the  145  prisoners,  there  were  43  under  25  years 
of  age,  80  between  that  time  and  40,  and  22  above  40 
years  old,  though  perhaps  the  statement  mtist  be  received 
with  caation  from  the  want  of  correct  registers.  It  makes 
the  greatest  amount  of  crime  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40, 
and  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  offenders  above 
40  years  of  age.  The  same  general  fact  appears  from  another 
report  of  the  Fiscal,  where  the  average  age  of  all  the 
prisoners  taken  together  was  about  30,  and  that  of  the 
Sinhalese  and  Malabar  prisoners  taken  by  themselves 
about  35.  In  Scotland  crime  appears  greatest  between 
30  and  30,  and  there  is  perhaps  bnt  one-ninth  of  the  offenders 
above  40  years  old.  The  like  appears  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  counties  of  England ;  in  others,  as  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Wilts,  about  one-half  the  total  number  of  persons 
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committed  are  between  15  and  25  years  of  age ;  and  in 
otherB,  as  Kent,  there  ia  more  than  one-Eonrth  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  SI.  It  would  be  difflcalt  to  say  in  all  casea 
how  mach  of  this  difference  depends  on  the  growth  of  crime, 
and  how  mnch  on  the  period  of  Ub  detection ;  but  in  this 
coantry  it  muBt  be  mainly  owing  not  to  alownesa  of  growth, 
bnt  to  inaotivitf  in  checking  it. 

The  return  etatea  that  the  prisonera  were  all  males  ;  there 
were  then  no  females  in  the  jail.  From  reporta  in  the  year 
1833  it  would  appear  tliat  ont  of  923  offenders  then  in  the 
several  jails  thronghoot  the  Island,  there  were — 


For  felonies 

For  misdemeationrg 


which  makes  the  number  of  females  bnt  one-sixteenth  of 
the  entire  namber  of  offenders ;  very  different  this  from  the 
connty  of  Stafford  in  England,  for  instance,  where,  out  of 
the  same  nnmber  of  offenders  in  the  year  1840,  there  were 
140  females ;  or  Lancashire,  where  females  constitnte  abont 
a  fifth  of  the  total  nnmber  of  offenders ;  or  Wexford,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  where  they  sometimes  constitnte  about  one-third. 
The  circnmstanoes  of  the  different  places  are  indeed  very 
different,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  in  this 
country  in  general  is  favourable. 

The  Fisoal's  retnrn  does  not  set  forth  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  the  prisoners,  l^nt  of  the  76  uninstrncted  in  the  jail 
of  Kandy  in  the  year  1843,  there  were — 

No.  of  P 
66  Buddhists  outof 
6  MobammedsQa     ... 
2  Boman  Catholics 
2  Protestanto 
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and  of  the  52  in  Jaffna  jail  there  were — 

No.  of  Pr 
48  Gentooa  out  of  ... 
2  Baddhisti 
1  Hohunmed&D 
1  Boman  Catholic  ... 
Ptoteetaot  priioner 


from  which  we  might  infer  that  about  niae-tenths  of  the 
offenders  are  Bnddhiets  and  Gentoos,  and  fonr-fifthB  of  the 
remaining  tenth  Mohammedans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  relative  proportions  between  the  oommitmente,  trials, 
and  oonTlctions  are  very  remarkable.  In  none  of  the  years 
named  does  it  appear  that  all  who  have  been  committed 
hare  been  pat  oq  their  trial  i  and  of  the  number  tried, 
there  has  latterly  been  about  one-half,  or  rather  bat 
one-third,  convicted.  Sach  a  resalt  is  painful,  whether 
we  regard  the  acquittals  as  right  or  as  wrong  either 
way ;  and  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  a  country  like 
Scotland,  where  three-fourths  at  least  of  those  committed 
are  sure  to  be  convicted,  and  men  speak  of  an  escape 
from  the  ministers  of  the  law  there  as  they  did  in  olden 
times  of  an  escape  from  the  pnrsning  slenth  bratch,  "  siker 
of  scent,  to  follow  them  that  fled." 

The  average  proportion  of  persons  committed  in  England 
and  Wales  to  the  total  popnlation  is  commonly  reckoned  as 
about  1  in  630,  and  convictions  as  about  1  in  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  proportion  of  both  is  perhaps  favourable  here  in  this 
Colony,  bat  to  determine  them  with  accaracy  we  should  havti 
retume  from  the  local  Courts  and  population  lists  on  which 
we  Gonld  rely. 

We  are  here  indeed,  as  in  almost  every  branch  of  statistical 
inquiry,  forcibly  reminded  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
ascertain  the  condition,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  varioas 
people  of  this  interesting  country — to  impress  upon  them 
some  nnity  of  sentiment  and  some  community  of  feeling — 
and  to  elevate  the  character,  national  and  individual,  of  all. 
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Bnt  in  the  meantime,  if  crime  is  increasing  in  violence  and 
effrontery,  and  there  he  that  love  of  money  which  is  the  root 
of  all  the  evil, — if  the  old  be  old  in  gnilt,  and  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  wholly  unable  either  to  read  or  write, — if  nine-tenths 
of  the  ofEenderB  are  Baddhists  and  Gtentoos,  and  fonr-fifths 
of  the  remaining  tenth  Mohammedans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
^-dowe  nothear  in  these  things  a  loud  cry  to  renewed  exer- 
tions in  the  canse  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  in- 
creased means  of  protection  to  person  and  property  on  the 
other  ;^-and  are  not  the  castes  and  outcasts,  in  language  not 
to  be  misnnderstood  nor  disregarded,  calling  for  the  abolition 
of  distinctions,  which  being  at  variance  with  the  progressive 
civilization  of  the  Western  natioQB,  act  on  the  system  now 
being  established  here  like  dead  flies  in  the  apothecary's  oint- 
ment ;  and  for  opening  ap  to  all  the  way  to  honest  wealth, 
in  the  various  stations  and  occupations  of  social  life,  that 
instead  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  crime,  each  may  take  his 
place  as  living  and  intelligent  materials  in  the  edifice  of 
society,  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  common  profit  of  all. 
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ACCOONT  OF   SOME   ANCIENT  COINS. 

By  8.  CabiB  0 HETTY,  Esq. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society. 

Str,-~Thb  accompanying  twenty-five  copper  coins,  wliich 
I  havfl  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society,  form  part  of 
a  hoard  discovered  at  Calpentyn,  on  January  6,  1839,  by 
some  Moormen,  while  employed  in  digging  a  grave  in  the 
burial  groand  sttaahed  to  their  principal  moeqae  in  the 
town.  They  were  found  in  a  chatty  bnried  In  the  earth,  at 
the  depth  ol  three  feet  from  the  sapface  ;  and  their  nnmber 
was  apwarda  of  5,000.  I  have  no  reason  to  saspect  them  to 
have  been  the  offerings  of  devotees  to  the  mosqne,  which 
was  founded  only  since  the  Dutch  coaquest.  It  is  very 
probabte  that  they  were  buried  on  the  spot  by  the  original 
owner  for  safety  sake,  as  no  practice  was  at  one  time  more 
common  amongst  the  natives  than  that  of  hiding  their 
treasnres  in  the  earth. 

As  the  Society  would,  no  doubt,  wish  to  be  furnished  with 
some  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  coins  in 
question,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  remarlis,  which,  brief  and 
imperfect  as  they  are,  may  possibly  tend  to  assist  any  farther 
researches  which  may  be  made. 

The  coins  in  question  are  manifestly  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  appear  to  have  been  in  extensive  circulation,  for 
they  are  not  only  frequently  met  with  in  Ceylon,  but  also 
almost  in  every  part  of  the  south  of  India.  They  are  found 
either  of  gold  or  copper.  The  gold  coins,  however,  are 
very  scarce,  and  the  metal  rather  inferior,  while  the  copper 
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ones  occar  in  abanctaiioe,  and  the  metal  is  considered  so 
saperior  that  they  are  mnch  sought  for  by  goldsmiths  for 
mixing:  them  with  gold  in  the  mannfactnre  of  Tambak 
rings. 

As  it  la  usual  with  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  natives  to 
nttribute  the  formation  of  all  things,  of  which  the  ori^^u 
is  lost  in  the  obscarity  of  antiquity,  to  demons,  they 
call  these  coins  by  the  names  of  Pat  kaab,  or  the  demon's 
money,  and  Paiperumdn  kaak,  or  the  demon  king's  money. 
I  have  also  heard  some  call  them  Ravanen  hash,  or  Ravana's 
money. 

The  characters  stamped  on  them  are  Ndgari  or  Hindi; 
bat  my  very  slight  acquaintance  with  those  characters  will 
not  permit  of  my  making  any  attempt  at  deciphering  and 
translating  them.  The  following  note  by  the  late  Mr. 
Prinsep,  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society,  on  two 
coins  of  this  description,  one  gold  and  the  other  copper, 
which  I  transmitted  to  that  institntion  through  the  late 
lamented  Governor  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  however,  throw 
some  light  on  them,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty 
to  transcribe  it  here  : — 

"The  two  coins  transmitted  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  beloug  to  the  class  described  by  Mr. 
Wilsoa  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Researches,  and 
depicted  on  plate  V.,  figures  109  to  113,  which  are  stated, 
like  the  present  coins,  to  have  been  found  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie  at  Depaldinna.  No.  3,  according  almost  exactly 
with  the  present  copper  coin,  is  a  drawing  of  one  found  at 
Kandya  in  Ceylon. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  explain  them  further, 
than  that  they  evidently  belong  to  a  HindA  dynasty,  either 
on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  or  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
The  letters  are  distinctly  Hindi  in  all,  thongh  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  their  purport.  The  word  '  wrf '  is  also  evident 
in  all  of  them. 
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"  Description. 

"  No.  1.    A  gold  coin,  weighing  60  grains. 

Obverse :  A  male  figure,  seated  in  the  Indian  manner, 

with  dhoti*    Left  hand  raised,  and  face  looking  to 

the  left  on  the  side. 

The  Nigari  characters  SH  Lankdsiiara  *  t 

Reverse :  A  rade  standing  figare,;^  witb  a  flowing  robe. 

Right  hand  extended  over  two  emblems. 
Left  hand  sapporting  a  crown  or  globe  ?     Beneath,  a 

scroll,  with  circles  or  flower  on  the  right. 

No.  2.    A  copper  coin,  very  similar,  bat  more  rude.     The 

inscription  on  the  obverse  ia  Srignyadymtit  f    On 

the  reverse,  the  standing  figure  as  before. 

"  In  Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  215,  will  be  f  oand  a  drawing  of  an 
uitiqne  gold  coin  called  a  Dambadeniya  ratran  {ratran  gold), 
which  wasf  onnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dambadeniya, in  the 
Seven  KiSral^s,  a  place  of  royal  resldenoe  (no  doubt  identical 
with  Depaldinna  of  Colonel  Mackenzie).  The  drawing  of 
this  coin  is  precisely  aimilar  to  those  of  Plate  V.  and  to  the 
one  now  before  the  Society,  and  so  is  the  copper  coin  alluded 
to  by  Davy  as  the  Dambadeniya  chally  {chatly  means  copper). 

*'  Davy  does  not  seem  to  have  comprehended  either  the 
devices  or  the  characters  on  his  coin,  for  he  has  reversed  the 
engraving  of  the  side  bearing  the  inscription,  and  he  supposes 
both  to  be  mere  hieroglyphics.  To  an  eye  accuBtomed  tu 
such  objects,  however,  the  standing  and  sitting  figures  are 
very  evident,  as  are  the  Nigarf  characters,  although  tiieir 
purport  is  not  so  clear;  indeed  of  the  half  dozen,  to  which 
we  can  now  refer,  no  two  seem  to  bear  the  same  name ;  nor 
are  we  acquainted  eufSciently  with  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  doubtful  names  of  the  coioB 
from  any  well  certified  list  of  princes  of  Hindu  dynasties  in 
Ceylon,  of  the  S&riyawanBi  (or  Siirywa^sfi)  race." 


*  The  rittinK  Sgnre  ia  no  doubt  HaDDman.— S.  C.  C. 
t  Tho  proqMToni  I«rd  of  LagU,  or  Ceylon.— S.  C,  0. 
1  The  ituidinit  fig^nre  ia  YiBhun. 
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The  Sinhalese,  as  stated  by  Dr,  Davy,  do  call  these  coins 
by  the  names  of  "  Dambadeniya  ratran"  and  "Dambadeniya 
chftllS,"  and  persuade  themselTes  that  they  were  stmck  at 
Dambadeniya  when  it  was  the  oapital  of  their  kings  in  the 
13th  century ;  but  several  circumetsnoes  lead  me  to  donbt  the 
tmth  ofthis  statement :  first,  the  use  of  the  J^49ari  instead  of 
thePa^i  OT  Sinhalese  characters  in  the  inscriptions ;  secondly, 
the  figures  of  Hindd  deities  being  stamped  on  them,  and 
not  the  device  of  either  the  sun  or  lion,  which  were  the 
pocnliar  arms  of  the  Wijayan  sovereigns ;  and  lastly,  the 
omission  of  all  mention  In  the  history  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  at  Dambadeniya  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  there,  nnder  their  OoTernment.  While,  however,  I 
reject  the  claims  of  the  Sinhalese  to  a  Sinhalese  origin  of 
these  coins,  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  certain  to  offer  in  its 
room.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  I  shonld  be  inclined 
to  trace  their  origin  to  some  of  the  Tamil  kings  who  had 
.  poSBesEdoQ  of  the  Island  at  one  time.  On  my  showing  one 
of  the  coins  to  a  Hindd  goldsmith  from  Kailpntnam,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  supposed  in  his  part 
of  the  country  to  have  been  the  coinage  of  a  certain  Gb&la 
prince  named  Allala.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  this 
Atlala  was  the  Ellala  or  Ellaro  of  the  Sighalese,  who 
"  invading  this  Island  from  the  Chdla  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  n a nr ping  the  sovereignty,  and  patting  to  death  the 
reigning  king  Aselo,  ruled  over  the  kingdom  for  forty 
years,'"  and  who  might  have  struck  the  coins  in  question,  in 
commemoration  of  his  splendid  conqnests  in  Ceylon  ?  If  this 
hypothesis  could  be  admitted,  it  would  fix  the  date  of  these 
coins  between  the  years  205  and  161  B.C. 

Wishing  your  Society  every  success  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  laudable  objects. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  bumble  servant, 

SiHOM  GASIS  GHGTTIf. 

Calpentyn,  September  8, 1845. 

*  Tnrnour'a  Hahiwaifta,  p.  128. 
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REMARKS  ON   THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATISTICAL 

INFORMATION  IS  CEYLON. 

By  John  Capper,  Esq. 

(^Readon  Novmnher  1, 1845.) 


It  is  within  ttie  memory  of  moBL  of  as  ttiat  tlie  laboars  of 
tile  statiat  may  be  said  to  have  Gommenced. 

Until  theae  few  years  past,  it  waa  usual  to  accoant  them 
as  QDintereBting  and  entirely  devoid  of  all  practical  atility  : 
the  laborioaa  inqniries,  however,  of  the  London  SUtiatioal 
Society,  aa  well  as  of  its  provincial  branches,  have  been  the 
means  of  opening  npsnch  a  mine  of  unexplored  information, 
with  reference  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
great  masa  of  the  popalation  of  large  towns,  that  whilst  the 
pablic  have  been  astonished  at  the  facts  bironght  to  light,  it 
has  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  service  rendered  by 
the  laboarers.  It  ia  to  snvh  inqniries  that  we  may  trace  the 
appointment  of  "The  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns" 
by  the  Honse  of  Gommona ;  and  since  then,  the  establish* 
ment  of  pnblio  baths  and  wash-honseB  for  the  poor,  and  oE 
the  formation  of  the  Sanatarinm  for  the  middle  classes. 

In  Ceylon,  aa  waa  jnstly  reniarked  by  oar  President  in 
his  opening  address,  little,  if  anything,  has  been  yet  attempted 
in  the  way  of  statistical  reeearoh;  the  fields  of  information 
are  to  this  time  nntrodden,  and  altbongh  there  are  many 
circomatances  in  this  Colony  calcalated  to  diaooarage  the 
labourer  and  perplex  his  inqairiea,  atill  much  may  be  accom- 
plished, oertainly  qoite  enoogh  to  repay  him  for  hia  toil. 

The  progress  of  a  nation  or  a  colony  cannot  be  rightly 
appreciated  without  statistical  data  whereon  to  fonnd  cou- 
cln^ons,  and  there  can  be  little  doabt  bat  that  Governments 
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woald  do  well  to  lend  their  hearty  co-operation  by  giviofr 
the  falleBt  publicity  to  all  doomnenta  connected  with  the 
State,  and  by  collecting  from  the  anthoritiea  of  diatricts  anch 
data  as  wonld  be  easily  acoeasible  to  them,  tonchlng  the 
moral  and  indaatrial  stadaticB  of  the  people. 

Taking  thia  view  of  the  case,  I  intend  now  to  point  oat 
what  can  be  done  in  this  Colony,  with  preaent  available 
meaiu,  and  what  nught  be  done  with  farther  aaaistanoe. 

I  will  commence  with  Vital  Statistioa  ;  and  here  we  at  once 
find  serionB  obataclea  in  onr  way.  The  Popnlation  Tables 
of  this  Island  cannot  to  looked  npon  as  in  any  way  approach- 
ing correctness,  whilst  their  Bub-divisions  into  oocnpations 
are  little  better  than  mere  gneas  work.  Constmcted  as  in 
the  departmental  aervicQ  of  our  Government,  with  its  many 
ramificationB  of  Agents,  Mudaliyars,  Arachohies,  and  Yidanes, 
it  wonld  appear  at  first  sight  as  though  the  task  of  compiling 
these  tables  correctly  were  easy  enongh,  for  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  headmen  are  thoronghly  well 
acqaainted  with  everything  and  every  person  within  their 
districts.  But,  on  the  other  band,  nnfortanately,  retnmB 
from  sach  people  can  seldom  be  depended  on,  for,  added  to 
their  nataral  dislike  to  trouble,  they  look  npon  the  collection 
of  anch  information  with  saspioions  eyes,  and  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  we  ahall  feel  jealoas  of  any  large  increase 
in  their  nnmbers.  Were  the  anthorities  to  attach  more 
importance  to  these  details,  and  to  insist  on  greater  aoon- 
racy,  nnder  pain  of  their  displeasnre,  mnch  more  migfat 
undonbtedly  be  accomplished.  I  mny  here  remark,  that 
the  popnlation  of  Ceylon  in  1841  was  stated  to  have  been 
1,365,779,  and  in  the  following  year  at  not  more  than  1,337,032. 
The  Island  conld  not  have  lost  28,747  inhabitants  dnring 
the  year ;  it  follows  therefore,  that  one  of  these  retnrns  mnst 
have  been  greatly  incorrect. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  Government 
to  obtain  retarnsof  the  age  and  occupations  of  persons  dying 
in  each  district,  and  these  wonld  aflEord  ub  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  healthinesB  or  nnbealthlnesB  of  the  variouB 
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parts  of  the  Island  in  refereaoe  to  the  duration  of  life. 
Retarns  of  the  mortality  amongst  the  troops  at  the  different 
stations  wonld  throw  some  light  on  their  comparative  bealthi- 
nees,  thongb  it  woald  not  do  to  take  sach  retame  as  data  for 
the  entire  Eoropean  population,  for  the  habits  of  most  of  the 
common  soldiera  are  nnfavonrable  to  health  in  a  tropical 
climate.  <  ' 

It  would  also  be  -very  desirable  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
births  of  European  descent,  with  a  view  to  show  the  relative 
proportion  of  males  and  females,  and  thus  throwing  some 
light  upon  a  question  lately  raised  at  borne  ae  to  the  effeol 
of  tropical  climates  upon  Earopeans  in  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  the  sexes.  It  has  been  advanced  by  the  French 
statists,  that  the  conseqaenoe  of  a  tropical  residence  is  to 
throw  the  preponderance  of  births  on  the  female  side,  con- 
trary to  the  law  in  northern  latitudes  ;  but  this  opinion  wonid 
not  appear  to  be  home  oat  by  either  Geylou  or  Ittadras, 
where  a  somewhat  hasty  glance  at  the  records  of  births  in 
oar  possession  wonld  go  to  prove  that,  as  in  Europe,  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  male  sex.  During  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  average  result  in  this  Island  is  at  122  males  to  100 
females. 

The  Educational  and  Criminal  Statistics  of  this  Colony 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  a  Paper  by  our  President, 
and  it  is  therefore  hardly  neceasary  for  me  to  recnr  to  the 
matter  at  this  time,  unless  to  express  my  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  an  importanee  equalled  only  by 
the  difBoalty  of  obtaining  correct  data  in  reference  thereto. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  At  a 
fatnre  time  we  may  look  for  returns  from  the  inferior  conrta, 
where  a  vast  amount  of  crime  must  necessarily  come  nnder 
the  sarveillance  of  the  Magistrates,  specially  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Police  Force. 

Of  the  very  close  connection  existing  between  crime  and 
ignorance  there  can  be  but  little  doobt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gathering  together  of  facts  and  figures  bearing  upon 
the  sabject  may  not  be  abandoned. 
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It  would  be  interesting  ia  tlie  extreme  to  pernse  tables 
showing  the  nomber  of  schools  and  scholars  in  each  district 
in  jaxtaposition  to  retoms  of  the  extent  and  natnre  of 
crime  in  the  same  places. 

Another  branch  of  inquiry  which  woald  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  is  the  increase  in  internal 
commnnication  and  Island  traffic.  There  cannot  he  a  snrer. 
a  safer  criterion,  whereby  to  ja^e  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
people  than  the  improvemente  effected  and  the  facilities 
afforded  in  keeping  up  the  communications  between  one  dis- 
trict and  another.  Roads  and  canals  have  not  inaptly  been 
termed  the  veins  and  arteries  of  a  country,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  attended  to  will  the  general  system  be  found 
to  flourish.  They  are  at  once  the  type  and  the  cause  of 
civilization. 

Retoms  from  the  Kandy  and  Galle  coach  ofBces,  of  the 
yearly  transit  of  passengers,  will  give  ns  an  idea  of  the 
extension  of  communication  as  regards  Europeans  and  the 
npper  classes  of  natives.  Retome  from  out  Post  Office, 
which  I  know  wonld  be  gladly  afforded,  might  throw  further 
light  on  this  branch  of  ioqniry,  by  showing  the  stead;  in- 
crease of  internal  commnnication  by  letters,  one  of  the  surest 
guides  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  number 
of  cart  licenses  annually  issoed  would  form  some  criterion 
as  to  the  increase  of  traffic  out  of  large  towns,  but  not  so 
fully  as  might  be  desired,  because  many  cart  owners  in  busy 
seasons  will  work  their  bandies  more  frequently  with  relays 
of  cattle,  whilst  bazanr  keepers  often  convey  their  goods  to 
Kandy  in  vehicles  of  their  own,  and  of  course  without 
licenses.  The  only  correct  mode  woald  therefore  appear  to 
be,  by  ascertaining  the  actual  number  of  carts  passing  and 
repassing  along  the  roads.  This  information,  however, 
cannot  be  obtained  from  those  who  are  best  able  to  give  it, 
the  toll  renters,  because  it  is  their  policy  that  others  should 
not  know  the  extent  and  value  of  the  traffic  on  any  particular 
line  of  road.  On  the  Kandy  and  Negombo  roads  this  might 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Malay  gnard  stationed  at 
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the  bridge-of-boate  ;  the  corporal  of  the  guard  ooald  easily 
keep  a  tally,  which  might  be  recorded  Id  a  book,  and  by  this 
means  Government  wonld  better  know  the  real  value  of  the 
tolls  on  that  line  of  road. 

The  number  of  dhonieB  regietered  in  each  year  would 
give  ns  some  idea  of  the  capital  invested  in,  and  the  extent 
of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Island,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mine  that  mnch  of  the  conntry  carrying 
trade  is  performed  by  coast  or  Malabar  dhoniee. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  private  parties,  as  well  as  by 
the  Agricnltnral  Society,  to  collect  correct  data  as  to  the 
number  of  acres  under  coffee  cultivation  throughout  the 
Island,  bat  from  a  variety  of  causes  these  have  remained 
only  attempts,  and  our  information  on  this  subject  must  for 
some  time  yet  be  only  approximations  to  the  trnth.  It 
wonld  be  highly  desirable  could  we  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  value  of  these  properties,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
may  soon  be  accomplished,  now  tiiat  our  Ouatom-house 
authorities  have  began  to  publish  returns  of  coffee  exported, 
distingnishing  the  plantation  grown  from  the  native  kindB. 

The  extent  of  cinnamon  and  cocoanut  land  under  culti- 
vation could  not  eaaily  be  arrived  at,  so  much  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  grown  in  a  state  bordering  on  jungle,  where  not  a 
pice  is  spent  on  them. 

Ab  to  the  sugar  estateB,  from  their  limited  number  a  com- 
parative centralization  wonld  be  more  easily  registered. 

The  Custom-houBe  returns  will  afford  ns  the  means  of 
watching  and  recording  the  growing  demand  for  certain  goods 
of  British  manufactore,  and  while  they  show  so  far  the  value 
of  this  Colony  to  the  parent  country,  they  will  enable  ub  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  civilized  feelings  and  civilized  wants. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  neceBsarieB  of 
life  will,  of  course,  keep  pace  with  the  growing  population, 
but  it  is  to  articles  of  luxury  that  we  must  look  for  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  improved  wants  of  the  inhabitantB 
of  this  Colony.  Gray  goods  from  England,  and  rice  and 
cloth  from  the  Coast,  we  shall  find  imported  in  a  gradual 
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ratio  of  iacreaee,  whilst  beer,  wiae,  cutlery,  sUttioDery,  and 
other  articles,  which  in  a  Garopean  country  would  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  mere  necessaries,  are  here  truly 
luxuries,  and  while  we  find  them  imported  in  rapidly 
iucreasing  quantities,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  fact  as 
an  indication  of  an  improTed  taste,  and  of  the  spread  of 
European  wants  and  habits. 

The  growing  amount  of  the  revenue  of  s  OoTemment 
does  not  at  all  times  form  a  correct  index  to  a  people's 
prosperity.  It  would  therefore  be  a  matter  worthy  of 
investigation  for  the  statist  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
increasing  revenue  of  this  Colony  ia  derived  from  actnal 
increased  imports  and  exports,  or  from  its  general  onward 
progress ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  arises  simply 
from  heavier  taxation.  The  knowledge  of  this  would  prevent 
any  misconceptions  as  to  our  real  prosperity,  and  this  may 
readily  be  effected  from  published  documents. 

Any  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
land  taxation  must  be  carried  on  with  assistance  from 
Government,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  readily  accorded. 
These  taxes  would  give  ua  some  useful  information  relative 
to  the  supposed  increasing  cultivation  of  paddy  and  other 
grains  in  Ceylou,  and  if  the  examination  of  them  were  carried 
on  with  due  care,  it  might  lead  to  some  useful  results. 

The  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena has  been  referred  by  this  Society  to  a  Committee,  who 
will,  In  due  time,  report  the  result  of  their  observations.  I 
would  here  only  suggest,  that  amongst  their  labours,  they 
should  if  possible  include  observations  upon  electrical  phe- 
nomena. Onr  aoquaintance  with  this  science  is  yet  but  in 
its  infancy,  nevertheless  it  already  gives  promise  of  being  a 
most  important  branch  of  human  knowledge,  of  showing 
electricity  to  be  a  potent  agent  in  a  variety  of  forms,  ae  well 
aa  a  prime  mover  in  many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Regular  observations  upon  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  probably  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
origin  and  progress  of  epidemics,  for  in  a  country  ao  near 
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the  eqnator  as  Ceylon,  this  Bnbtle  matter  must  at  times 
exist  in  great  qasntitieB,  sufficiently  abnndsnt  materiftlly  to 
affect  the  heftlth  of  persons  constantly  exposed  to  its  influence, 
and  it  may  not  be  too  mach  to  suppose  that  this  abundance 
of  eleotricity  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  InxQriant  vegetation 
which  we  meet  with  within  the  tropics.  That  this  enbtle 
finid  has  some  sensible  effect  on  vegetable  life  has  been 
proved,  or  at  any  rate,  been  said  to  be  proved,  by  actual 
experiment ;  one  or  two  trials  are  already  making  in 
Ceylon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  may  follow. 

I  have  now  ran  throngh  all  the  heads  of  inquiry  which 
woaldappear  to  present  themselves  to  our  research  in  Ceylon, 
where,  however,  laboare  of  this  nature  cannot  be  carried 
on  to  the  extent  nor  with  the  preciaion  which  character- 
izes the  inquiries  of  the  statist  in  Earopean  countries.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  Society  will  prove  a  repoaitor;  for  the 
reception  of  facts  from  nil  parta  of  the  Colony,  and  that 
researches  so  intimately  connected  with  oar  prosperity  in 
every  way  may  not  be  neglected  by  any  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  render  the  smallest  amount  of  assistance. 
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ON  BUDDHISM :  No.  2. 
By  the  Ber.  D.  J.  Oogerly. 
{Read  on  November  1, 1S45.) 


In  the  former  Paper  I  mentioDfld  tliat  as  Gaatama  had 
left  hia  dootrines  to  be  collected  from  discooraes  delivered  on 
different  occasions,  bo  his  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  priest- 
hood were  not  promulgated  at  once,  in  a  finished  code,  bat 
were  delivered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  oocarred 
and  were  Bobseqaently  modified  to  meet  cases  not  previonsly 
provided  for.  His  decisions  respecting  moral  delinquenoleB 
are  recorded  in  the  first  and  second  books  on  Discipline, 
being  classified  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  panishments 
awarded  to  the  offences,  commencing  with  the  f  onr  crimes 
visited  with  permanent  ezolasion  from  the  priesthood. 

Althongh  I  have  retained  the  word  "  priest,"  in  conseqnence 
of  it  being  generally  nsed  by  Europeans,  it  does  not  convey 
the  proper  sense  of  the  original  iSes^  bhikkhit,  or  to  ase  the 
Sighalese  form  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  (Seig  bkiksh^, 
which  signifies  a  mendicant.  The  bhiksk^  form  a  monastic 
order,  being  bound  by  tows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  and 
they  tmderstand  the  latter  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  nnder- 
stood  by  Christian  monks,  as  prohibiting  the  individual 
poBSessioo  of  property,  althongh  any  monastery,  or  the  order 
generally,  may  have  large  possesaions.  The  whole  order 
collectively,  or  a  chapter  of  the  order,  is  named  a  tea»«i 
Sanghif  and  for  cases  of  discipline  most  not  consist  of  less 
than  five  members.  Gautama  also  instituted  an  order  of 
nans,  snbjeot  to  the  same  general  laws  as  those  institated  for 
the  monks.  The  monastery  or  nunnery  in  which  they  reside 
is  called  a  xHhdri  or  residence,  and  is  known  by  Europeans 
as  a  Baddhist  temple.  The  order  of  nuns  does  not  exist  at 
present  in  Ceylon. 
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In  order  to  nnderstand  the  natttre  of  the  laws  bisdiog  the 
Boddhiet  priesthood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the;  were 
«nacted,  extracts  maet  be  made  from  the  two  books  named 
Pdrtlifikd  and  Pachiti,  being  the  first  and  second  boolm  of 
Discipline  already  referred  to.  As  mnch  repetition  is  found 
in  these  books,  the  extracts  will  be  in  an  abridged  form,  yet 
carefnlly  retainii^  the  aenae  of  the  original,  and  I  sIibII 
confine  myself,  in  the  present  Paper,  to  extracts  from  the 
Pdriyikd,  with  explanatory  observationB. 

Upon  the  conclasion  of  the  diecoarse,  translated  in  the 
former  Paper,  addressed  by  Oantama  to  the  Brahmin  W^raUja, 
in  which  he  asserts  his  snpremacy,  the  Brahmin  reqnested 
Baddha  and  his  5lX)  attendant  priests  to  remain  with  him  as 
his  guests  dnring  the  ensuing  rainy  season,  to  which  he 
assented.  But  at  that  period  a  famine  prevailed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crops  having  failed  from  blight  and  mildew, 
and  the  grain  gathered  in  being  of  a  light  and  inferior 
qoality.  The  distress  was  great,  vast  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants being  destitute  of  food,  so  that  when  the  priests 
went  into  the  city  to  collect  alms  for  their  support,  they 
obtfuned  nothing,  and  were  compelled  to  live  on  some  hard 
barley  cakes,  ased  by  a  horse  dealer  as  food  for  his  horses. 
This  they  pounded  in  a  mortar,  it  being  too  hard  to  be  other- 
wise ttaten.  A  conversation  between  Buddha  and  one  of  his 
two  chief  priests  is  recorded,  which,  while  it  manifests  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  at  the  time  respecting  the  form  of 
the  earth,  shows  also  the  extent  of  the  superhuman  powers 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Rahats,  or  those  who  had 
attained  to  perfect  virtue. 

Dnring  the  famine  Mo^allana  came  to  Buddha,  and  said, 
"  My  Lord,  there  is  a  great  famine  in  W^rafija,  and  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  inhabitants  can  obtiun  a  scanty 
subsistence.  But  the  under  surface  of  the  earth  is  like 
virgin  honey.  Is  it  advisable  that  I  should  turn  the  earth 
over,  so  that  the  priests  may  be  fed  with  the  nutritious  sub- 
stance of  the  under  surface  P"  "  But,  Moggallana,  if  you  do 
this,  what  will  l>eoome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  ?"    He 
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replied, "  My  Lord,  1  will  cause  a  miracnlous  extension  of  one 
of  my  hands,  so  as  to  collect  in  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  while  with  the  other  hand  I  will  invert  the  earth." 
Bnddha  expressea  no  doubt  reapecting  the  nutritions  nature  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  of  the  power  of  his  dis- 
ciple to  bold  all  the  inhabitants  in  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  turned  the  world  apside  down,  bat  merely  observed, 
"  It  is  not  neceesary,  Moggallana  ;  I  am  not  deeirone  that  yon 
should  invert  the  earth  ;  it  will  occasion  much  uneasineBe  and 
distress  to  its  inhabitants."  "  Very  good,  my  Lord ;  shall  I 
then  take  the  assembled  priests  to  Uttaraknrn,  that  they 
may  there  obtainfood?"  "It  is  not  necessary,  Moggallanft;  I 
do  not  approve  of  yonr  taking  the  whole  of  the  priests  to 
tJttarakuru  to  obtain  food-"" 

About  the  same  period  the  other  chief  priest  Saripntta 
meditated  In  private  on  the  reasons  why  the  priestly  order 
(grfSSSaio  brahmacitariyan,  course  of  purity)  instituted  by 

*  A  few  words  ma;  be  QCcesiarT  In  espUimtiOD.  BnddhiBticBl  writan 
represeot  the  ^Htem  of  t>he  earth,  ioolading  the  atm,  moon,  and  Btars,  u 
beiQ^  like  a  large  bowl,  the  aides  of  which  form  a  circle  of  i^olid  rock 
riaiDg  82,000  fodnuH  aboTe  the  anrtaceof  the  Bea,(uid  being  3,610,350  yoditiia 
in  ciicnmferenoe  :  thejodim  briog,  aocoidiag  to  Siphaleae  meaaniement, 
16  miles  in  length,  or  ftbont  1!)  milea  English.  In  the  centre  is  placed  the 
monntain  H»h4  M£ni,  which  ifl  168,000  jodnus  high,  84,000  jodone  being 
snbmerged  and  84,000  rising  above  th*  euTfaoe  of  the  sen.  This  is  snr- 
ronnded  b;  seven  rook7  ciroles,  each  being  halt  the  height  of  the  one 
preceding  it,  meamrlnf  from  Mah&  U£rn,  the  centre,  towards  the  circam- 
ferenoe.  Between  the  last  of  these  circles  and  the  rock;  circle  terminating 
the  system,  four  grefti  continents  are  placed,  each  one  having  500  islandi> 
attached  to  it,  and  separated  from  each  other  b;  stormy  seas,  so  as  to  be 
inacoeseible,  except  by  snperhnman  powers.  The  fonr  oontinents  are 
Jambndwlpa,  Uttaiakuro,  Apangdyina,  and  Filrwawtd£ha.  Jambndwipa. 
the  one  we  inhabit,  is  to  the  south,  and  nttaraknm  to  the  north,  of  nibi, 
Mtm,  the  latter  continent  being  regarded  as  an  Elysinm  abounding  with 
every  Inztuy.  The  solid  earth  is  represented  m  being  34,000  yodnne  thick, 
and  npoaing  on  a  world  of  waters  460,000  yodnns  in  depth,  which  in  its 
tnm  rests  on  a  world  of  air,  or  an  atmosphere  960,000  yodnns  in  depth. 
HoggalUua's  piopoeitioti  was  to  invert  thin  earthly  mass  of  24,000  yodnns 
in  thioknese,  that  the  priests  might  be  fed  with  the  honey-like  snbetanoe 
forming  the  under  sortace  of  tlie  earth,  reposing  on  the  world  of  waters. 
His  oOmt  propositiou  to  remove  the  priests  to  nttarakum  was  to  be 
aooomplished  throngh  the  snme  miracnloiu  power  by  which  the  e*rth'H 
surface  was  to  have  been  inverted. 
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some  Bnddfaas  contiatied  to  exist  during  a  long  period,  while 
under  otherBnddhasitwaBbntof  short  duration.  Inthaeven- 
ing  he  waited  on  Baddba,  mentioned  the  eabjeot  of  hie  con- 
templations, and  requested  an  explanation.  Bnddha  replied. 
"  Sariputta,  nnder  the  Baddhae  Wipasel,  Sikhl,  and  Wessabhd 
the  priestly  order  was  only  of  short  continnanoe,  hot  under 
Kabnsaiida,  KtSn&gama,  and  Kassapa  it  continued  for  a  long 
period."  Siriputta  inquired  the  reason  of  this,  when  Bnddha 
said, "  Saripatta,  the  Buddhas  Wipassi,  Sikhi,  and  Wessabhii 
were  not  active  and  diligent  in  preitching  to  their  disciples. 
Their  sermons,  precepts,  &c.,  were  few  :  their  laws  were  not 
promulgated,  and  the  Pritimdksha  was  not  declared.  After 
their  decease,  and  that  of  their  immediate  disoipies,  their  suo- 
ceseorein  the  priesthood  of  varioas  races,  classes,  and  families 
caused  the  religion  rapidly  to  disappear.  Thus,  if  a  collection 
of  flowers  be  placed,  nnbound,  upon  a  table,  they  are  scat- 
tered by  the  wind,  blown  from  place  to  place,  and  destroyed ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  their  not  having  been  tied  together. 
Formerly  Wessabhii,  the  holy,  blessed,  all-wise  Baddba, 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  forest,  and  instructed  1,000 
priesta,  directing  their  reasonings  and  investigations,  and 
guiding  (hem  in  the  avoidance  of  evil  and  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  these,  receiving  his  instructions,  became  free  from 
the  inflaence  of  their  passions  and  desires.  That  forest  ^vas 
BO  dreadful  that  if  any  person  not  a  Rabat  entered  it,  his 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  his  flesh  crept  with  terror.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  religion  of  the  Buddhas  Wipassf,  Sibhf, 
and  Wessabhu  continued  but  a  short  time.  But  the  Buddhas 
Eakusahda,  E6n^ama,  and  Eassapa  were  diligent  in 
declaring  their  doctrines  to  their  disciples,  and  their  dis- 
conraes,  githas,  &c.,  were  nnmerons.  They  published  their 
precepts,  and  declared  and  estnblished  the  Pr^tlmdksha. 
Upon  their  decease,  and  that  of  their  immediate  disciples, 
others  of  various  names,  tribes,  families,  and  castes  became 
priests,  and  perpetuated  the  religion  for  a  long  period.  Thus, 
as  a  bunch  of  flowers  well  lied  together  will  not  be  blown 
away,  scattered,  or  destroyed  by  the  wind,  because  it  ia  well 
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tied,  BO  after  the  death  of  theae  Bnddhas  their  religion  con- 
tinned  long  establiBhed,  the  doctrines  having  been  fall; 
developed,  and  rnles  for  the  goTemment  of  the  priesthood 
established." 

Upon  hearing  this  explanation,  Sirlpntta  arose,  and  re- 
moving hie  robe  from  one  ehonlder,  placed  his  folded  hands 
to  his  head,  and  having  worshipped  Baddha,  said,  "Now,  O 
Bhagawa !  now,  0  Blessed  One  I  promnlgate  the  precepts  and 
declare  to  the  priests  the  Pr&timi}kBha,  that  this  religion  ma; 
be  established  and  continue  a  long  time."  To  this  he  replied, 
"Wait,  SAripntta,  wait ;  the  Tath&gataknows  the  proper  time. 
It  is  not  yet  the  season  for  the  Teacher  to  enact  precepts  or 
to  declare  the  Pratim6keha.  Whenever  an;  impnrit;  shall 
arise  among  the  priests,  then  the  Teacher  will  enact  precepts 
for  the  removal  of  the  evil.  As  circamstancee  arise  he  will 
appoint  the  necessary  institutions.  At  present  the  priests 
are  pure,  there  is  no  fault  among  them."  Having  thas 
announced  his  intended  mode  of  proceeding,  he  left  W^ratija 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  visited  Benares,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  WessaU.  The  village  Kalandaka  was  near  the 
city  of  Wessalf ,  the  son  of  the  chief  man  of  the  village  being 
a  young  man  named  Sudinna.  Coming  to  Weasali  on 
bofiiDeaa  he  heard  Buddha  preach,  and  being  much  impressed 
with  what  he  heard,  he  waited  till  the  congregation  had  left, 
and  addressing  him,  requested  to  be  received  as  a  priest, 
assigning  as  the  reaeon  of  hie  request  that,  so  far  as  he  had 
understood  his  discourse,  he  was  convinced  that  he  could 
not  walk  in  that  path  of  pnrity  escept  by  forsaking  thd 
ooncerns  of  the  world  and  devoting  himself  to  religion. 
Buddha  ashed  if  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  bis  parents 
to  hie  forsaking  the  world  and  becoming  a  priest,  as  no 
young  man  could  be  admitted  without  that  consent  being 
expressed.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  received  his  parents' 
permission,  but  he  would  obtain  it.  He  accordingly  returned 
home  and  informed  them  of  what  bad  taken  place,  requesting 
their  consent  to  the  step  he  proposed  taking ;  but  to  this 
they  were  decidedly  opposed, and  said, "  Sudinna,  yoa  are  our 
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beloved  and  only  son,  in  whom  we  delight ;  yoa  have  been 
carefnlly  and  delicately  broaght  ap,  and  have  known  no 
hardBliip.  We  are  not  willing  to  be  separated  from  yon,  even 
by  death  ;  how  then,  while  yon  live,  can  we  consent  to  yonr 
forsaldng  the  world  and  becoming  a  priest  ?  Eat  and  drink, 
Sndinna,  enjoy  yonrself  with  yonr  companions,  perform 
Tlrtnons  actions,  and  be  happy.  We  will  not  give  onr  con- 
sent." Having  repeatedly  arged  his  request  withont  efEeot, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bare  ground,  declaring  that  if  they 
did  not  accede  to  his  wishes  he  wonld  die  on  the  spot.  He 
remained  in  this  position  abont  three  days,  taking  do  bub- 
tenanoe,  and  giving  no  answer  to  the  remonstmncea  of  his 
parents  or  yonng  companionB.  At  lengthhis  friends  reasoned 
with  the  parents,  saying,  "  Sndinna  is  tying  on  the  bare 
gronnd,  and  will  either  become  a  priest,  or  die  there.  If  yon 
still  withhold  yonr  consent,  he  will  die  on  the  spot ;  bnt  if 
yon  give  year  conaent,  yon  will  at  least  see  him  after  he  has 
become  a  priest,  and  shonld  he  afterwards  become  dissatisfied 
with  that  state,  he  will  retnm  to  yon  again."  Upon  these 
remonetrancea  they  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  yonng 
man,  returning  to  Buddha,  was  admitted  to  his  noviciate,  and 
at  the  ttsnal  time  waa  ordained  priest.  Soon  afterwarda  he 
retired  to  a  foreat  near  Wijji,  having  engaged  to  submit  to 
the  fonr  rales  following:  (1)  To  reside  in  a  forest;  (2)  to  eat 
nothing  bnt  what  he  procured  by  begging ;  (3)  to  wear  as 
clothing  only  snch  things  as  had  been  thrown  away  by  others  j 
and  (4)  in  begging  to  go  to  every  door,  whatever  might  be 
the  natare  of  the  honse  or  the  treatment  he  might  receive. 
Abont  that  time  a  great  famine  was  experienced  in  Wijji, 
and  he  determined  to  visit  hia  native  place,  where  hia  wants 
conid  be  more  easily  supplied.  His  arrival  being  made 
known  to  his  family,  they  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  aaoetio  life,  and  for  that  purpose  requested  him  to 
receive  hia  alma  on  the  morrow  at  their  honae,  to  which  he 
assented.  Before  daybreak  his  mother  collected  the  family 
treasnreg,  and  formed  two  heaps  of  gold  ao  high  that  a  tall 
manoouldnot  see  another  man  on  the  oppoaite  aide, and  then 
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covered  them  over.  She  afterwards  called  her  daughter-in- 
law,  who  remained  in  the  honee  after  her  hasband  Sadinnx 
had  left  them  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  directed  her  to 
dress  herself  in  those  omamenta  which  formerl;  pleased 
Sadinna.  In  the  morning  Sad  inna  went  to  his  father's  house 
and  sat  down  on  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  when  his  fother, 
ancovering  the  two  heaps  of  gold,  said, "  Sadinna,  thisis  yoar 
paternal  wealth,  and  this  yoar  maternal.  Retnrn,  Sndisna, 
to  yoar  family,  enjoy  wealth  and  perform  virtnoas  actions." 
He  replied,  "  Father  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  tor  I  Ioto  this  life  of 
parity, "and  then  recommended  his  father  to  cast  all  his  wealth 
into  the  river,  as  it  only  prodaced  fear,  distress,  and  wretched- 
ness. Hiswif  e  joined  her  solicitations,  and  on  being  repulsed 
fainted  at  his  feet.  After  he  had  eaten,  his  mother  came  to 
him  and  arged  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  he  was  inflex- 
ible. Finding  her  efforts  nseless,  she  said,  "Sadinna,  oar 
family  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  oar  property  extensive.  Let 
me  not  remain  childless,  bat  grant  me  a  child  of  yoar  own 
begetting,  lest  the  Lichchawi  princes,  apon  oar  death,  should 
seize  apon  the  whole  of  it."  "That,  mother,"  ho  replied,  "  I  am 
willing  to  do,"  informing  her  where  he  resided.  She  accord- 
ingly directed  his  wife  to  dress  herself  in  her  best  apparel, 
and  accompanied  her  to  the  place  where  her  son  lived,  and 
having  renewed  her  reqaest  that  he  would  forsake  the  priest- 
hood, hut  without  effect,  presented  his  wife  to  him,  and 
begged  that  she  might  have  a  grandchild  to  ttdce  his  place. 
Assenting  to  her  wishes,  he  retired  with  his  wife  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  who  became  pregnant,  and  returning 
with  her  mother-in-law,  was  in  coarse  of  time  delivered  of  a 
son.  Upon  the  act  being  consummated,  the  gods  dwelling 
on  the  earth  exclaimed,  "  Truly  imparity  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Sudinna  among  the  previously  immaculate  and 
holy  priesthood,"  and  the  intelligence  spread  instantaneoasly 
from  heaven  to  heaven,  until  it  had  been  coounanicated  to 
the  whole  of  the  Brahma  worlds. 

From  this    relation  it  appears  that  when  there  was  no 
descendant  in  a  family,  a  child  conld  neither  be  adopted,  nor 
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the  property  be  left  by  a  will  to  any  other  person,  bnt  must 
eBoheAt  to  the  lord  paramoaut ;  for  Sudinna's  mother  being 
desirous  of  preventing  this,  coald  yet  devise  no  other  plan 
than  that  of  obtaining  a  grandchild  ;  whereas,  if  a  strange 
child  conld  have  been  adopted,  or  the  property  devised  to  some 
remote  branch  of  the  family,  or  even  to  a  friend,  the  necessity 
wonld  not  have  existed. 

It  is  observed  of  Sadinna  that  when  he  retired  with  his 
wife  into  the  forest,  the  law  enjoining  abstinence  even  from 
the  woman  who  had  previoaaly  been  his  lawful  wife  not  hav- 
ing been  enacted,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct :  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  the  original 
rale  of  the  Buddhist  monastioal  order  chastity  was  not  speci- 
fied: but  retirement  from  secular  life,  a  dependence  on  alms 
for  support,and  general  boliuessof  life  were  alone  prescribed: 
the  original  formulary  of  introdaction  into  the  priesthood, 
after  the  shaving  of  the  head  and  beard,  and  putting  oq  the 
yellow  garment,  being  simply,  "  Approach,  0  Bhiklthd  J"  tbe 
Bhikkhu  being  necessariiy,  from  his  appellation,  a  religious 
mendicant.  By  degrees  the  laws  for  governing  the  body 
were  greatly  enlarged. 

Soon  after  this  Sudiuna  became  painfully  doubtful  res- 
pecting the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  so  that  he  lost  his  coloor, 
and  became  thin,  shrivelled,  and  melancholy.  His  com- 
panions inquired  the  reason,  and  asked  if  he  were  weary  of 
the  priestly  life,  upon  which  he  opened  his  mind  to  them. 
Strack  with  the  impropriety  of  his  condnct,  they  brought 
him  to  Bnddha,  who  assembled  the  priests,  and  siit  to  hear 
the  charge,  to  which  Sodinnu  immediately  pleaded  guilty, 
Baddha  then  very  severely  reproved  him,  and  enacted  the 
following  law,  which  he  directed  should  be  taught  to  every 
member  of  the  priesthood  :  s^uaoeoidxQ  ^03<>s}S)6S<i  a& 
«>MS<9as«  0]c£efc>fi»S'BuS  tfooQiS-m.  Topana  bhikkhii 
mSthanaQ  dhamma^i  patiseveyya  par£jik6h<Sti  asayw^so. 
Whatever  priest  shall  have  sexual  intercourse,  he  is  over- 
come and  is  excluded. 
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When  a  law  had  been  enacted  it  was  frequently  extended 
or  modified  to  meet  circomBtanoeB,  and  in  respect  to  that 
nnder  oonsideration  there  was  an  additional  clanse  extending 
its  operation,  and  another  one  modifying  its  application,  as 
follows. 

Some  time  after  the  case  of  Sndinna  had  occorred,  a  case 
of  bestiality  was  disoovered  by  some  priests,  whose 
anspicions  were  awakened,  and  wlio  watched  the  proceedings 
of  another  priest  who  lived  in  a  forest ;  when  he  was 
detected,  he  pleaded  that  Buddha's  prohibition  extended  only 
to  women.  The  case  hnving  been  reported,  and  jnc^ment 
pronounced  by  Baddha,  he  commanded  the  following  clanse 
to  be  added  :  <tvSis>i)9<x)  &<SQS3S3sis>x&Q,  Antamaad  tiraoh- 
cbaniffatiyapi.  Evea  with  an  animal.  The  precept  thoa 
amended,  stood  ;  9cs3e3<oiS4i@  ii>@ge}a&]6Se  a&e-a»Baa  (fed 
aifi3>tt}  SdO^MaoaQMasB  a3^tSs'aas-sn&  tftaofhS'oa.  Ydpana 
bhikkhii  m^thana^  dhamman  patiseveyya  antamasd  tirach- 
oh&n&gatiyapi  piriiik6h6ti  aaagwaB<3.  What  priest  soever 
shall  have  sexnal  intercourse, even  with  an  animal,  he  isover- 
oome  and  is  ezeloded, 

Some  time  afterwards  several  priests  who  had  indulged  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  bathing,  yielded  to  their  sensaal  pro- 
pensities, broke  the  rule  of  chastity,  and  were  conseqnently 
expelled.  Afterwards,  being  affiicted  with  sickness,  loss  of 
relatives,  &c.,  they  wished  to  re-enter  the  priesthood,  and 
waited  upon  the  priest  Anauda,  who  was  a  relative  of  Baddha 
aad  his  personal  attendant,  and  requested  him  to  speak  to 
Buddha  oatheirbehaif,  extenuating  their  former  cotidact  and 
engaging  to  act  well  in  future.  Although  Buddha  refused 
to  re-admit  them,  he  added  a  clause  of  great  importance  to 
his  law,  by  which  persons  who  felt  either  unwilling  or  enable 
to  keep  the  rules  of  the  priesthood  might  retire,  withoat 
impediment  to  their  re-admissioD  at  any  future  period.  Bnt 
if  they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  tfais,  and  committed 
the  crime,  their  expnteion  was  final.    The  olanse  is :  ^A>@«» 

Bfaikkhunap  sikkhi  sajiwasamipanno  gikkha^  apachchak- 
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khiya  dnbalyap  aoAwikatw^.  Having  engaged  to  live 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  priesthood,  and  who  has  not  made 
coniesBion  of  his  weakness  and  withdrawn  himself  from  those 
laws.    The  whole   law  stands  thtis :   s-aaamHid^  ^e^tsi' 

ifsnG  ^noBiS'tai.  Y6pana  bhikkhii  bhikkhdnay  sikkbi 
sdjlwaaamapanno  eikkha^  apachchakkh&ya  dabalya^ 
anawikatwa  methnnag  dhamma^  patiB^veyya  antamaB6 
tirochohandgataj'api  p&Tdjik6h6ti  asa^wdsd.  What  priest 
soever,  who  having  engaged  to  live  according  to  the 
laws  of  prieethood,  and  not  having  made  confession  of 
hla  weakness,  and  withdrawn  from  them,  shall  have  seznal 
intercourse,  even  with  an  animal,  he  is  overcome  and  is 
ezclnded. 

The  permisBion  to  retire  from  the  priesthood  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  confess  their  inability  to  live  continently, 
bnt  extends  to  all  kinds  of  reasons.  The  following  are  among 
those  stated  in  the  explanation  given  of  the  words  of  the 
law,  the  meaning  of  ever;  word  in  each  law  being  defined. 
He  may  say,  I  am  not  able  to  control  my  sensnal  propensities, 
or  I  am  too  prond  to  snbmit  to  the  rales,  or  I  wish  to  return 
to  agricultaral  and  other  employments,  or  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  the  investigation  of  charaoter  in  the  Pr£timi5ksha,  or  I 
have  parents  and  friends  whom  I  wish  to  support,  or  I  wish  to 
be  only  a  private  disciple  of  Buddha,  or  I  wish  to  embrace 
another  religion  ;  and  for  these,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he 
may  withdraw  from  the  priesthood  without  any  stain  to  his 
character,  and  at  any  future  period  may  be  re-admitted,  if  be 
feel  so  inclined.  He  mast  however  declare  his  ronnnciation 
deliberately,  and  before  competent  authority. 

This  gives  the  reason  why  in  Buddhistical  coantries,  as 
Barms,  so  many  are  represented  as  having  been  priests  iu 
their  youth  ;  they  were  thus  enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  study,  and  might  on  any  day  withdraw  from  the 
inonastlcal  engagements  to  which  they  had  submitted  them- 
selves.   In  Ceylon  there  are  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 
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The  laws  are  iUastrated  iu  conei durable  detail,  and  a  report 
of  adjudged  cases  is  appended  to  each  law  reqniriug  elucidn- 
tion.  -The  nature  of  that  under  conaideration  renders  quo- 
tation nnadvisable.  The  crime  aa  defined  may  be  com- 
mitted with  :  1,  females,  viz.,  &^ej&«il3  women,  ^S^^BcfS 
goddesses  and  demona,  and  Si5€d}S)oS&{S  female  animals. 
Three  paths  are  specified  by  which  the  crime  may  be  com- 
mitted with  a  female  ;  pudandam,  anns,  ob. 

2.  Hermaphrodites  Qias-sxi^ae^dejeDi,  who  may  also  be 
human,  gods  or  demons,  and  animals,  and  have  the  three 
paths. 

3.  Males,  viz.,  men,  gods  and  demona,  and  animals,  who 
have  two  paths. 

If  violence  be  nsed,  the  party  suffering  it  is  not  guilty,  if 
there  be  no  participation  of  the  will ;  but  if  there  be  the 
slighteat  assent,  the  individunl  is  excluded.  Among  the 
cases  there  are  two  not  connected  with  crime,  but  showing  a 
similarity  to  the  claasioal  fable  of  Oeenis.  They  are  recorded 
without  a  word  expressive  of  surprise,  and  the  Buddhists  of 
the  present  day  regard  a  similar  oocurrence  as  by  no  means 
impossible.  On  one  occasion  it  happened  to  a  priesf  that  the 
organ  of  generation  became  changed  from  male  to  female 
(i.e.,  the  man  became  a  woman).  The  case  was  reported  to 
Buddha,  whosaid,  "I  permit,priests,that  the  person  retain  the 
same  spiritual  father  -ds  before,  that  the  years  since  his  ordi- 
nation shall  continue,  but  he  must  now  be  a  priestess,  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws  enacted  respecting  them."  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a  priestess  who  suddenly  became  changed  into  a 
man,  and  the  directions  given  were  similar  to  the  preceding  ; 
having  become  a  man,  she  was  to  be  accounted  %  priest,  re- 
tain her  spiritual  father  and  her  standing  in  the  priesthood, 
and  become  subject  to  all  the  rules  given  for  the  guidance  of 
the  priest.  This  being  recorded  in  the  sacred  text  must  be 
implicitly  received  by  Buddhiate.  No  reason  for  the  change 
is  assigned,  and  noagentbywhichit  was  effected  is  mentioned. 
The  comment  states  that  the  priest's  merit,  accumulated  in 
former  bii-ths,  was  insufficient  to  keep  him  a  man  till  his 
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death,  and  that  the  priestess  had  too  much  merit  to  remain  a 
female  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Another  legend  is  recorded 
in  the  comment,  which  shows  that  the  Buddhists  regarded  the 
change  of  sex  as  perfect.  The  legend  is,  a  beantifol  yonng 
man  became  a  Rahat,  being  perfectly  holy.  As  he  was  bath- 
ing one  day  a  man  saw  him,  and  observed  what  a  fine  woman 
he  wonld  make.  The  gnilt  of  this  irreVerent  expressioQ  was 
80  great  that  he  himself  became  instantly  changed  into  a 
woman,  and  continned  so  till  after  he  had  given  birth  to  two 
children,  when  by  the  power  of  the  Rabat  the  evil  was  re- 
moved, and  he  again  became  a  man. 

There  does  not  appear  any  order  of  time  respecting  the 
enactment  of  the  other  laws,  the  arrangement  being  accord- 
.ing  to  the  degree  of  panishment:  the  f oar  crimes  cansing 
expulsion  being  placed  first  on  the  liet,  ashavingthehighefit 
punishment  attached  to  them.  The  second  of  these  Fdrdji- 
kas  is  respecting  theft  committed  by  a  priest.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  the  following  account : — 

The  blessed  Bnddha  resided  near  Rajagaha  on  the  eagle- 
neet  mountain  (iSdl^^e'S  oSDs^q  or  vnltare-nest  monn- 
tidn),  a  large  number  of  the  priests  also  resided  during  the 
rainy  season  at  Isigille  in  grass  hnta,  where  they  were  kindly 
and  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  At  tbe  termi- 
nation of  the  rainy  season  they  broke  down  the  huts,  and 
putting  by  the  timber  and  grass  with  which  they  had  been 
oonstmcted,  they  left  the  place  to  visit  various  parte  of  the 
country.  The  venerable  Dbaniyo,  the  potter's  son,  lived 
there  daring  tbe  rains,  but  did  not  leave  with  the  other  priests, 
intending  to  reside  there  daring  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
While  he  was  absent  in  the  city  obtaining  alms,  some  persons 
who  were  collecting  wood  and  grass  for  sale  pulled  down  his 
hut  and  carried  off  the  materials.  Upon  his  retorn,  finding 
his  hat  destroyed,  he  constructed  another,but  a  second  and  a 
third  time  it  was  destroyed  and  the  materials  stolen.  He 
then  thought,  "  Three  times  has  my  hut  been  destroyed  while 
I  have  been  absent  in  Sawattbi  begging  food.  But  as  I  am 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  pottery,  I  will  prepare 
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clay,  and  make  a  house  entirely  of  earth."  Thia  thought 
he  carried  into  effect,  and  coileoting  grass,  vood,  and  other 
combnstibles,  he  burnt  it  thoroughly,  bo  that  it  became  of  a 
beautif  al  red  colour,  appeared  like  a  golden  beetle,  and  was 
aonorona  like  a  bell. 

Sometime  after  this  Buddha  descended  from  the  eagle-neat 
moaatain,  attended  -by  many  of  his  priesta,  and  seeing  the 
hut  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged.  Upon  being  ioformed 
he  aeverely  animadverted  on  it,  and  said,  "  This  silly  man  has 
acted  in  a  manner  very  wrong  and  improper  for  a  priest. 
How  could  he  think  of  making  a  clay  hat  and  burning  it, 
without  any  feeling  of  kindneas  or  compassion  towards  the 
creature  whom  he  has  tormented  and  destroyed  during  ita 
formation.  It  is  not  right  for  any  priest  to  make  a  hut  of 
this  description,  for  by  doing  ao  he  became  subject  to  sala>c)* 
(reproof  and  penance).  Break  it  down,  and  let  not  living  be- 
ings be  thus  again  tormented."  While  they  were  executing 
the  order,  Dhaniyo  came  and  inquired  the  reason  why  they 
were  breaking  down  his  house.  They  informed  him  that  it 
was  by  the  order  of  Bnddha.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  If  the 
Lord  of  Doctrine  has  commanded  you,  break  it  down."  He 
then  reflected,  "Three  times  during  my  abBonce  they  broke 
down  my  grass  hut  and  took  away  the  materials,  and  now 
the  clay  house  1  built  is  broken  down  by  the  order  of  Buddha. 
I  will  go  to  my  friend  the  keeper  of  the  timber,  and  aak  him 
to  give  me  eome  logs  that  I  may  build  a  small  woodeu  hut." 
Heaccordinglywenttohim,  andsaid,"My  friend,  three  times 
while  I  was  out  begging  food,  the  grass  and  wood  gatherers 
broke  down  my  hut  and  took  sway  the  materials.  I  then 
made  a  hut  of  clay,  and  that  has  been  broken  by  the  com- 
mand of  Bnddha ;  give  me  some  timber,  that  I  may  erect  a 
email  wooden  hut."  The  keeper  of  the  timber-yard  replied, 
"Therois  no  timber  here,  my  lord,  fit  for  your  purpose,  except 
that  which  belouga  to  the  king,  which  has  been  collected  and 
is  kept  for  any  public  works  which  may  be  required  in  the 
city.  If  the  king  has  given  you  authority,  you  may  take 
that"    He  replied,  "The  king hasgiven  it  to  me,  my  friend.'' 
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The  keeper  of  the  timber  thought, "  This  priest,  being  a  son  of 
Sik^a,  la  a  righteonB,  jaat,  holy,  trath-telling,  virtaoas,  good 
man  ;  he  woald  not  say  that  the  timber  was  given  him  were 
it  not  so  :"  he  therefore  said,  "  Take  it,  my  lord."  Dhaniyo 
immediately  had  the  timber  ont  ap,  and  pat  in  carta,  and 
taking;  it  away  erected  a  amall  hoQse, 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  Brahmin  Wesak&ro,  prime 
minister  of  the  king  of  M^igadha,  inapectiog  some  worka  in 
Bajagaha,  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  timber  and  inquired  for 
that  which  waa  reserved  for  the  pablic  works,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  given  by  the  king  to  Dhaniyo.  The 
Bnthmin  being  moch  displeased,  said, "  How  coald  the  king 
^ve  to  the  potter's  son  Dlianiyo  the  timber  collected  for  the 
public  works,"  and  went  immediately  to  Seniya  Biiiibaeiro,the 
hingofM^gadha,  and  said,  "la  it  true,  your  majesty,  that  yoti 
have  given  to  the  potter's  son  Dhaniyo  the  timber  which  haa 
been  collected  for  the  public  worka  ?"  "Whoaaidso  ?"  "The 
keeper  of  the  timber-yard,  yonr  majeaty."  "  Order  him  here. 
Brahmin."  The  Brahmin  ordered  him  to  be  put  instantly 
nnder  arrest.  When  he  waa  bound,  the  priest  Dhaniyo  saw  him 
and  inquired  the  reason.  Upon  being  informed,  he  said, "  Go ; 
I  will  call  upon  the  king,"  and  accordingly  went  to  the  palace 
and  seated  himself .  The  king,  being  informed  of  his  arrival, 
came  to  him,  and  having  reverently  saluted  him,  sat  down 
and  said,  "  Is  it  true,  my  lord,  that  I  gave  you  the  timber 
which  was  collected  and  reserved  for  the  public  works  ?"  "  It 
is  true,  yonr  majesty."  He  replied,  "  Kings,  my  lord,  have 
many  things  to  occnpy  their  attention,  and  may  foi^et  some 
oircumstauces ;  can  you  recall  it  to  my  memory  ?"  "  Do  you 
not  remember,  yonr  majesty,  that  on  the  day  of  your  inangu- 
ration  you  said,  'wood  and  water  are  given  to  the  Samanas 
and  Brahmins  to  enjoy  ?'  "  "I  remember,  my  lord,  the  day  of 
my  inauguration,  but  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are  modest  in 
their  desires,  careful  not  to  do  wrong,  and  will  be  dubious 
respecting  very  small  matters.  The  words  I  then  osed  refer- 
red to  nnappropriated  wood  in  the  forests  :  remember  that 
timber  was  not  included    in  that  grant.    But  how  can  a 
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pereoD  of  my  character  pnniBh  any  Ssmana  or  Brahmin 
residing  in  my  kingdom  with  pablic  reprimand,  or  by 
imprisonment,  or  by  banishment  :  go,  my  lord,  yon  have 
escaped  by  the  hair  of  yonr  skin  ;  but  do  not  act  so  again/' 

The  circnmetance  becoming  pnblic,  the  people  spoke  dis- 
respectfully and  contemptnonsly  of  the  priesthood,  saying, 
"  These  bhikshas,  the  sons  of  Sikya,  are  shameless  wicked 
liars ;  by  this  we  see  what  kind  of  boly ,  righteous,  pnre,  troth- 
telling,  virtuons,  good  men  they  are.  They  are  destitnte  of 
all  virtue,  for  if  they  thus  cheat  the  king,  what  will  they  not 
do  to  the  people  ?  " 

The  priests  beard  these  remarks,  and  each  of  them  as  were 
moderate  in  their  desires,  contented,  self-denying,  and 
desirons  of  giving  no  offence, murmured  and  complained, say- 
ing, "  How  could  the  venerable  Dhaniyo,  the  potter's  son, 
take  the  king's  timber  when  it  was  not  given  to  him  ?  "  They 
accordingly  stated  the  case  to  Baddha,  who  convened  an  as- 
sembly of  the  priests,  and  questioned  Dhaniyo,  saying,  "  Is  it 
true,  Dhaniyo,  that  you  have  taken  the  king's  timber  when 
it  wasnotgiven  toyon  ?"  He  acknowledged  the  fact ;  upon 
which  Buddha  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  unholy,  un- 
priestlike  conduct,  which,  instead  of  conciliating  opponents 
und  strengthening  the  attachment  of  friends,  had  a  tendency 
directly  the  reverse. 

There  was  seated  near  Buddha  an  old  priest,  who  bad  for- 
merly held  the  oEBee  of  prime  minister  under  the  king,  of 
Magadba.  Bnddhainqutredof  him,  for  what  amount  stolen  a 
thief  would  be  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment,  imprison- 
ment, or  punishment.  He  replied, "  For  a  pido,  or  property 
worth  a  pido."  At  that  time,  in  Rajagaba,  a  pado  was  equal 
to  five  masako.* 

Buddha  then  said,  "  Priests,  let  this  precept  be  taught : 
sicMOCTfiiKQ   cf^eoeoo  s-fiaMWoaacao  ^^s-cotM  cafinSt.S'o  <f?eoK» 


'  Am&sako  appears  to  luve  been  thegameaa  a  ff^  ridf,  t.e.,  the  fifth  part 
of  a  rnpee.  The  relatiTe  value  of  the  ooina  ma/  be  ooniideied  m  follom : 
&  mieako  is  equal  U)  one-fifth  of  a  p&do  or  rupee,  a  p&do  or  rupee  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  a  kahipaoa  or  pt%6dB. 
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S-doiQtEh  S'&i»tS8  SsS^c^S  g^^eoiQ  (s<69'-tsxiQ&  esdic^aa  £ttg 
(f^ooB  ep^cfi&}}e<«»  ^it98  ai^tSs^tsn  s<ss3&  efiet&i's-tai.  Ydpana 
bhikkhd  adinna^  thayya  aa^kMtaD  ddiyeyya  yathardp^ 
ndinnidine  rijaao,  chdra^  gahetwtl,  hane}7iicwibaDdhey- 
ya^wa  pabbh^jeyyiiDwa  Gh6r6Bi,  b&ldsi,  mulhdai,  th^n6Biti 
tath&ri3pag  bhikkhd adinnan  adiynii)^n6  ayampi  parajikiS  h6ti 
ssa^wiBd.  What  priest  soever  shall,  with  a  dishonest  inten- 
tion, take  a  thing  not  given  to  him,  for  the  taking  of  which 
the  king  having  caught  a  thief  might  pnnish  him  cor- 
porally, or  imprison  him,  or  banish  him,  saying,  "  Yon  are  a 
thief,  a  wicked  person,  a  vagabond,  a  robber,"  a  priest 
taking  each  an  angiven  thing  is  overcome  and  excladed. 

Some  time  after  this  a  commnnity  of  six  priests,  passing 
through  a  lanndry  ground,  took  a  bundle  of  clotheB  broQght 
there  to  be  washed,  and  divided  it  among  them.  Some 
priests  who  saw  them  afterwards  said,  "Ton  are  very  merito- 
rions  men,"  for  yon  have  received  many  robes."  They  replied, 
"  What  merit  have  we  ?  We  went  to  a  laundry  groand  and 
took  a  bundle  of  clothes."  "Bat,  friends,"  said  the  others, 
"are  you  not  aware  of  the  law  promulgated  by  Buddha  :  how 
came  yon  to  take  a  bnndle  of  clothes  brought  to  be  washed  ?" 
They  replied,  "It  is  true  that  such  a  law  has  been  enacled 
by  Buddha,  bnt  that  refers  to  goods  in  inhabited  places,  and 
not  to  those  foundon  wastelands."  "Bat  is  not  this  a  robbery? 
Tonr  conduct  is  highly  improper  and  un  priest  like." 
HftTing  thus  reprimanded  them,  they  reported  the  ease  to 
Baddha,who  convened  an  assembly  of  the  priests,  and  having 
investigated  the  case  and  reproved  the  offenders,  added  the 
following  words  to  the  precept ;  ^mSaS)  ifda^atnih.  Gamawa 
araM^wa.  Inavillageoruninhabited  place;  and  commanded 
that  the  law  in  its  present  form  should  be  promulgated.  It 
accordingly  stands  thus : — 

*  i£iS)g*^id£',  >.£.,  having  a  great  store  of  merit  Inim  good  actionti 
performsdin  a  pienons  birth,  the  teanlte  of  which  they  were  then  enjofiog. 
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s-QagoQi  a&iS'dagt  Qi  e>Sifi<£a  Si^qiB  g^s>a»8  S'dS'eiifltS 

QaMG).  What  priest  soever  shall,  vitlt  a  dishonest  int«Dtion. 
take,  either  in  an  inhabited  or  nninhabited  place,'  a  thing 
not  given  to  him,  for  the  taking  of  which  the  king  having 
caoght  a  thief  might  paniah  him  corporally,  or  imprison 
him,  or  banish  him,  saying,  "  Too  are  a  thief,  a  -wicked 
person,  a  vagabond,  a  robber,"  a  priest  taking  such  an 
angiven  thing  is  overcome  and  exolnded. 

It  woald  appear  that  the  original  text  of  the  law  terminated 
here,  and  that  the  definition  of  terms,  the  clasBiGcation  of 
offences  against  the  precept,  and  the  cases  illastrative  of 
those  clasaifioations,  have  been  added  at  a  later  period.  The 
learned  among  the  priests,  however.affinn  that  these  portions 
are  of  equal  authority  with  the  others,  as  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  three  convocations,  when  the  whole  of  the 
saored  books  were  recited.  As  exemplifying  the  conrse 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  other  laws,  I  shall  qnote  freely 
from  this  Pf^rijika. 

1.  Definition  of  the  different  words  nsed  in  this  precept. 
ecus,  y6pana :  any  one,  of  whatever  tribe,  family,  name, 
race,  conrse  of  religions  discipline,  residence,  or  school  of 
doctrine,  whether  aged,  yonng,  or  of  middle  age. 

£«$,  bhikkhd  :  a  religions  mendicant;  one  who  lives  ap- 
on  the  food  received  as  alms ;  one  who  wears  apparel  formed 
of  remnants  of  cloth  ;  a  religions  reclnae,  who  is  received  by 
the  formulary  "  Approach,  O  Bhikkhn  !"  One  who  has  come 
to  the  three-fold  refuge  ;  excellent,  virtuoos,  whether  ander 
instruction  or  fully  inBimcted. 

va%3,  gama :  one  or  more  honses,  whether  inhabited  or 
otherwise,  enclosed  or  unenclosed,  constitute  a  g&ma  or 
village  ;  stalls  for  cattle,  or  a  place  where  a  trading  caravan 
stops  more  than  four  months,  are  called  g&ma  ;  and  the 
<aa^Qys-<S,  g&mapach&ro,  or  suburbs  of  a  village,  extend  as 
far  as  a  stone's  throw  from  the  gate  of  an  enclosed  village,  or 

*  Litenlly.  in  a  vjtla^  or  in  a  wildemea*. 
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a  Btone'e  caet  from  the  house  if  it  ba  unenclOBed.  (In  this 
precept  th«  word  garni  iDclndes  all  inhabited  places,  from  a 
sh«d  for  cattle  and  their  attendants,  to  the  metropoliB  of  an 
empire.) 

tfdtefoi'n  every  place  not  iucladed  in  a  gimS,  and  itB 
Bubarbs  (thns,  a  field  more  than  a  Btone'B  throw  from  any 
bonse  may  be  called  an  ^rauya  or  wilderness). 

tf^cxar;  adinnag  :  not  given,  any  thing  not  abandoned,  not 
thrown  away ;  that  which  is  preserved,  or  kept,  or  claimed 
by  a  person  saying  "This  is  mine."  All  things  of  this  kind 
are  ^^«j«»,  adinnag. 

e^daaMsQjoi,  theyya  sagkbatg :  a  thievish  intent,  a  desire  to 
take  away. 

tf,^s^aa»,  ^diyeyya :  taken,  abstracted,  changed  from  itB 
position,  moved  from  its  place. 

csdidvOi,  tal'harupan  :  (such  kind)  to  the  value  of  a  p£da 
or  more  than  a  p&da  (a  rupee  or  more  than  a  rupee). 

<£a£s>«K,  rajfino  :  kings  paramonnt ;  inferior  princes  having 
regal  authority  in  their  own  districts,  or  tributary  princea ; 
governorB  of  provinces,  chief  ministers  and  judges,  or  any 
persons  exercising  regal  functions. 

»Q}S<^,  chdr6  :  a  thief ;  he  who  takes  the  value  of  five 
m&saka  (a  p&da  or  rupee)  or  more  with  a  dishonest  intention. 

o»?-o«:go,  haneyyug  :  punishing  with  blows  inflicted  with 
the  hand,  the  foot,  a  whip,  a  cane,  a  club,  &C. 

aeJS'Q^ga.bandheyyagibindiQgwith  cords,  fetters,  chains; 
imprisoning  in  a  house  or  city  ;  placing  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

oSbs^d^c^c,  babbajeyyuQ ;  transporting,  banishing  from 
village,  town,  city,  province,  or  country. 

9&vs'ti&,  &ts,,  ch6ri5si,  &c, :  terms  of  reprimand. 

tn^^s>an9sn&,  pfir£jik6hiiti  (he  is  overcome)  :  as  a  dried 
leaf,  separated  from  the  branch  and  fallen  to  the  groand, 
cannot  be  re-nnited  to  it  and  revive,  so  the  priest  who  has 
etolen  to  the  vnlae  of  a  p&da  in  separated  from  the  priest- 
hood and  can  never  be  reinstated. 
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After  thiB  definition  of  the  words  of  the  law  a  olassiSca- 
tion  of  the  crimeB  connected  with  it  is  appended,  with  a 
report  of  adjudged  caees.  The  pnaishmeat  to  which  the 
criminals  are  liable  are  Q^ses•Q  dnkh&ta,  gc5c&'°  thnl- 
laohchaya,  including  reprimand  and  penance,  and  oidiSef 
p&rfijikn,  or  ezpuUion.  There  are  29  speoifications,  which 
may  be  divided  into  :  1,  locality  of  property  ;  2,  natnre  of 
property  ;  and  3,  confederaciee  for  robbery. 

1.  Locality:  14  specifications,  viz.:  1,  property  boried* 
in  earth  ;  2,  on  the  snrfaco  of  the  ground  ;  3,  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  4,  suspended  above  the  groond  ;  5,  in  the  water  ;  6, 
in  ships  or  boats  ;  7,  in  carts  or  other  vehicIeE  :  8,  carried  on 
the  person ;  9,  in  gardens ;  10,  in  temples,  &c. ;  11,  in  arable 
land  ;  12,  gardens ;  13,  towns,  villages,  &c. ;  14,  waste  lauds, 
or  lands  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  a  house  of  any  kind. 

2.  Mature  of  property  :  1,  liquids ;  2,  toothpicks,  Ac. 
(belonging  to  the  toilet) ;  3,  trees ;  4,  goodB  in  deposit ;  5, 
Bmnggling  ;  6,  men  ;  7,  reptiles  ;  8,  bipeds  (as  men,  birds, 
&c.)  ;  9,  qnadrupeds ;  10,  multipedes. 

3.  Confederacies  :  1,  inetigating  to  robbery  ;  2,  a  band  of 
robbers,  or  accomplices ;  3,  persons  under  trust ;  4,  appoint- 
ing a  time  for  a  robbery  ;  5,  giving  a  signal  for  a  robbery. 

They  are  thus  explained  ; — 

1.  §®S5ao,  goods  under  ground,  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
covered  over.  Any  one  with  a  thievish  intent  saying, "  1  will 
take  goods  which  are  tinder  ground,"  or  seeking  an  nccomplice 
Co  aid  him,  or  procuring  a  shovel  or  basket,  or  going  to  the 
place  for  the  purpose,  is  for  each  separate  act  guilty  of 
dukk^ta :  the  breaking  or  cutting  of  wood,  or  creepers 
growing  there,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  articles,  is 
dukkata  ;  the  digging  the  earth,  or  turning  it  over,  or  rais- 
ing the  earth  from  the  hole,  is  dukkata ;  touching  the  vessel 
containing  the  property  is  dukkita :  shaking  it  is  thnllach- 
chaya  SdC^^ ;  moving  it  from  its  place  is  p&r£jika  oitAtfea, 

Under  this  division  is  also  included  goods  in  vessels  the 
mouth  of  which  is  covered  and  tied  with  any  kind  of  ligature : 
if  loQched  with  a  dishonest  intention,  dukkata  g£c»3;  if 
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ehaken,  or  if  i  corner  of  the  covering  be  lifted  np,  or  if  the 
Teasel  be  etrock  to  know  by  the  sound  if  it  be  full  or  empty, 
in  each  case  thullachchayn  g(jc^<^  :  n^moTlng  the  covering 
even  a  hair's  breath  from  the  month  of  the  veaeel,  p6r6}ika 
ai(£i^ss>i.  Also  liquids  in  any  vessel,  as  ghee,  oil,  honey, 
Byrnp  :  drinking  by  any  artifice,  with  a  dishonest  intention, 
to  the  value  of  five  misakas  (a  rapee)  or  more,  is  parijika 
o>eBcf»i;  by  any  means  breaking  the  vessel,  spilling  the 
oonteiits,  or  rendering  it  unserviceable,  each  offence  is 
dnkk&ta  ^tsts>Q. 

2.  Scfc^^,  goods  standing  or  placed  on  the  ground  : 
seeking  an  accomplice  to  aid  in  stealing  them,  or  toncbing 
the  goods  with  a  dishonest  intention,  is  dnkk&ta  gm^O ; 
shaking  them  fidc®'^!  moving  them  from  the  place  ogcfityaw. 

3.  ^fsieQi&B,  property  in  the  atmosphere,  as  peacocks, 
snipes,  &c.  \  a  garment,  or  fillet,  or  any  other  article  blown 
away  by  the  wind  while  passing  through  the  air,  articles 
falling  down  from  any  place  :  endeavouring  to  touch  it,  or 
touching  it  saarS,  shaking  it  ^dc^ct,  removing  it  oj^rfaoa. 

4.  S'SmeeS&i,  articles  rinsed  above  the  gronnd  or  sus- 
pended, as  on  a  bed,  stool,  horse,  line,  pin  in  the  wall ;  or 
banging  on  a  tree,  as  fruit,  leaves,  fiowers,  &e. :  touching, 
ahaking,  and  removing,  as  before. 

5.  ^^^jSiSp,  goods  or  things  put  in  the  water,  or  things 
growing  in  the  water,  as  lilies,  fish,  tnrtle,  Jtc,  to  the  value 
of  five  masakas  or  more  :  touching,  shaking,  taking  away,  as 
before. 

6.  «ne9S«,  goods  in  a  boat,  ship,  or  anything  by  which 
water  is  crossed :  the  law  as  before  recited,  whether  th« 
goods  or'  the  vessel  containing  them  be  touched,  shaken,  or 
moved  from  its  place. 

9ata&&B,  yanatthsQ  i  any  land  conveyance,  carrii^re,  cart,  or 
*•  ■  '■er  the  conveyance  itself ,  or  the  goods  in  it: 

ore  recited. 

ratthae,  burthens.    These  are  of  three  kinds : 
oads  carried  on  the  head,   to  touch  with   a 
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dishoaeat  intent ;  ssxnS  to  shake  ;  Sdc®'^  ^'^  remove  it  as 
low  as  tbe  Bhonlder. 

ajtSf^ioi.  2,  taSaaand' ;  loads  carried  on  the  shoulder, 
hips,  back,  &c.,  to  toach  gsniS,  to  shake  Scjc^i^i  ^^  '^^ 
into  the  hand,  eudtfan.  3,  eads-dtsyxSQ  :  hand  bandies,  to 
touch  or  shake,  as  before  ;  to  cast  on  the  gronnd  or  take  ap 
from  the  groand,  is^^^aa. 

The  foar  classes  following  have  one  Uw,  although  it  is 
stated  in  connection  with  each  class  they  are  geloQa ; 
iiramatthap, gardens,  whether  flower  gardenaorfrnitgardens, 
comprising  the  right  to  the  soil ;  property  of  any  kind  within 
the  limits ;  and  prodnce  of  all  kinds,  of  which  root,  bark,  leaf, 
flower,  or  fmit  are  enumerated.  2,  SaoicSoiSo,  wiharattha^  : 
priests*  residences,  with  the  fnmitnre,  &c.  3,  »S>es)Q&>, 
khettatthag  :  fields,  gronnd  for  tillage  of  all  kinds, together 
with  the  prodnce.  4,  Qt^6Q&e,  orchards  and  their  produce. 
The  law  relative  to  produce  is  similar  to  that  for  property 
beneath  the  gronnd, on  the  surface,  or  suspended,  as  ename- 
rated  in  the  first  four  clanses.  Relative  to  property  in  the 
soil,  the  law  is,  to  lay  an  Qnjnst  claim,  knowing  it  to  be  snch, 
whether  before  a  chapter  of  the  priests,  before  arbitrators,  or 
before  a  conrt  of  law,  gdeic) ;  to  enforce  it  so  aa  to  dis- 
turb the  owner  in  his  quiet  possession,  is  Sdc^^  <  ^^  c&QBe 
the  owner  to  give  up  possession,  or  to  gain  a  decision  (the 
claim  beiiig  an  nnjnst  one)  before  the  arbitrators  or  jndges, 
is  avS€tsa ;  bnt  if  the  case  be  decided  against  the  false 
claimant  so  that  he  does  not  obtain  poBsesBinn,  it  is  ^^c^a. 

Movable  property,  whether  in  inhabited  places  eaiBSiflo  or 
in  places  tiniiihablted  ^da^te^BSta,  the  law  is  similar  to  the 
first  cases,  viz.,  to  toach  g^toS,  to  shake  SdC^^^'  to  re- 
move 03<SiSisa. 

The  laws  relative  to  the  other  kinds  of  property  mentioned 
are  similar  to  those  already  recited.  Onder  the  class  of 
conspiracies  to  rob,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  engagement 
must  be  attended  to  even  to  the  letter,  or  all  the  parties  are 
not  guilty  :  thus,  one  priest  instigates  another  to  commit 
a  robbery  :  the  act  of  instig^tting,  whether  the  robbery  take 
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place  or  otherwise,  is  c,tsiiS)Q  ;  if  the  robberjr  takes  place  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  both  Che  inatigator  and  thief 
are  oicSJom  ;  but  if  ii  be  oommitted  either  before  or  after 
the  time  appointed,  or  in  any  other  place  than  that  epecified, 
the  thief  alone  is  o>o5tf^j,  the  inatigator  only  g^aS. 

When  there  are  many  confederates,  the  whole  mast  pro- 
ceed in  the  order  laid  down,  or  the  instigator  is  not  gnilty 
of  iM<£€es3 1  thao ;  A,  6,  C,  and  D  conspire  to  steal.  A 
commands  B  to  tell  0  to  inform  D  that  he  must  steal  certain 
articles.  A,  when  he  gives  the  order,  and  B  and  C  when 
they  execute  it,  are  all  sela)3;  Dconaenta  to  steal  the  goods, 
by  this  it  becomes  Sdc^i  B  and  G  remaining  g«d«iS.  The 
property  is  stolen  according  to  agreement,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parties  are  oicScfra]. 

Bat  if  B,  instead  of  going  to  C  and  directing  him  to  tell  D 
to  steal,  shall  go  direct  to  D  and  inform  him,  and  the  goods 
are  stolen,  B  and  D  are  oidtf^s)},  bnt  A  is  only  gafoiQ,  his 
<lireotionB  relative  to  C  not  having  been  attended  to  ;  and  C 
is  innocent,  not  having  received  information  respecting  the 
proposed  robbery, 

Bnt  if  the  agreement  is  general,  snch  as  to  steal  certain 
goods  withont  limitation  of  time  or  order  of  informing  the 
other  confederates,  all  concerned  are  aaOStfaj,  whenever  the 
robbery  is  committed. 

Cases  are  reported  nnder  each  classification,  bnt  in  general 
they  are  nnimportant :  a  few  may  be  selected. 

A  priest  saw  a  valnable  robe  and  coveted  it,  bat  took  no 
step  towards  stealing  it,  yet  being  donbtfal,  he  referred  his 
case  to  Bnddha.  Not  gnilty  :  a  covetous  thought,  thoagb  an 
evil,  not  being  a  pnnishable  crime. 

A  priest  saw  by  day  some  property  he  determined  to  steal, 
and  marked  it ;  he  went  by  night  for  the  parpose,  bnt  by 
mistake  took  his  own  property.  Not  guilty  of  a3<£cfe»,  but 
of  s^daS. 

A  priest  went  into  a  cemetery  and  took  the  cloth  with 
which  a  dead  body  was  covered,  regarding  it  as  asge^c"' 
or  a  thing  thrown  away.    A  preto  (a  kind  of  hobgoblin  or 
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demon)  had  taken  poseeBBion  of  the  dead  body,  and  said  to 
the  priest, "  My  Lord,  do  not  take  my  robe,"  but  the  prieBt, 
diBregarding  what  he  stud,  took  it  away.  The  body  instantly 
roBe  and  followed  close  behind  the  priest,  nntil  he  arrived  at 
the  temple,  and  Btood  within  the  door,  when  the  body  fell 
(the  preto  not  being  able  to  enter  the  holy  precincts).  Be- 
ing donbtfol,  he  reported  the  case  to  Buddha,  who  decided 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  oi(£€^»,  but  declared  that  he  who 
removed  the  covering  from  a  recently  exposed  corpse  ie 
guilty  of  e,tstsQ.  From  this  it  appears  that  pretos  are  able 
to  animate  dead  bodies,  except  in  holy  plaoes :  and 
secondly,  that  bodies  were  cast  into  the  cemeteries  with- 
oat  being  interred.  Except  when  bodies  were  burned,  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  way,  many  references  to  it 
being  made  in  the  first  Pir&jika,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Buddha's  works. 

Two  priests  were  friends ;  one  went  out  to  beg  and  the 
other  divided  the  food  for  the  prieBtB  in  the  temple,  and  ate 
his  f riend'B  share  as  well  as  his  own.  To  this  his  friend 
demurred,  and  the  case  was  reported  to  Buddha.  Not  goilty, 
as  he  did  it  from  the  friendly  relation  subsisting  between 
them.  From  these  two  Pardjikas  the  general  mode  of  enact- 
ing penal  statutes  by  Buddha  can  be  understood.  Oases  were 
legislated  for  as  they  arose  ;  the  reason  of  the  enactment  ja 
first  recorded,  then  the  law  is  stated  in  fall,  after  which  each 
word  in  the  law  is  defined.  This  ie  followed  by  a  clasBifica- 
tion  of  the  acts  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and 
afterwards  one  or  more  cases,  with  the  judgment  of  Bnddha 
reBpecting  them,  are  recorded  under  each  head. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SiNCB  the  foregoing  was  pat  to  press,  the  following  letter 
from  the  Sdcretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  annonncinfr 
the  formal  incorporation  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  therewith, 
haa  been  received.    . 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  op  Great  Britatn 
AND  Ireland. 

Qrsfton  street,  Bond  street, 

London,  February  11, 1856. 

Sir, — I  All  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  15th 
December,  and  to  transmit  for  the  nse  of 
No*.  I  to  14  ineluiive  your  Society  a  set  of  this  Society's  Jour- 
and  No.  IB,  Part  2.  nals  as  stated  in  the  margin,  for  which 
No.lS,Afo.iePaH     ^^  ^^  ^j,  be  made.      The  future 

/,  were  forwartlfd  in  ,       ■,  ,  , 

October  kut.  numbers  of  the  Journal  will  hencefor- 

ward be  regularly  transmitted.  Should 
any  individual  Members  desire  to  have  copies  for  their  own 
ase.  yon  will  be  pleased  to  f  urnieh  the  names  of  the  parties, 
with  a  reference,  or  remittance  of  the  aggregate  sum,  for 
which  an  acknowledgment  will  be  sent  on  receipt.  The 
payment  may  be  made  on  your  receipt  of  the  supply. 

I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  nnani- 
mons  vote  of  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  on  the  7th 
instant,  for  the  admission  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society  to 
be  a  Branch  of  this  Society,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

At  the  same  Meeting  some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Society's  Regulations,  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  will  be 
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forwarded  to  yon.  In  the  meaDtime  I  enclose  a  printed 
cop;  of  the  alterationa  proposed,  which  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Meeting  of  the  7th  instant. 

I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  Sir, 
Tonr  most  obedient  h amble  Servant, 
R.  Clark, 
WlLLIAU  EniohtON,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Hon.  Secretary, 
Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 


I.  That  for  the  Articles  numbered  from  X.  to  XYII.,  both 
inclasive,  the  following  be  substituted  : — 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  established  in  Asia 
may  be  admitted  fay  a  vote  of  a  Special  General 
Meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Conncil, 
to  be  Branch  Societies  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Branch  Societies  shall  have  independent  control  over 
their  own  funds,  and  the  administration  of  their 
local  affairs. 
Members  of  the  Branch  Societies,  while  on  fnrloogh 
or  otherwise  temporarily  resident  in  England,  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of 
Members,  except  that  of  voting.     If  destrons  of  be- 
coming Non-resident  or  Resident  Members,  they 
shall  be  eligible  at  a  General   Meeting  by  imme- 
diate ballot,  and  they  will  be   required  to  make 
the  payments  directed  by  Article  XL VII, 
The  following  Societies  are  declared  to  be  Branch 
Societies  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  :— 
The  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  ; 
The  Literary  Society  op  Madras  ; 
The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 
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•2.  That  for  the  Articlee  nambered  from  XLVIII.  to  L., 
both  inclaBire,  the  following  be  BnbBtitated  ; — 
Any  person  elected  aa  a  ReBideot  Member  of  the 
Society  who  shall  proceed  to  reside  in  any  place 
out  of  Europe,  shall  not  be  required  to  continue  his 
Atinaal  Sabacription  while  bo  absent.  A  Member 
availing  himself  of  this  exemption  will  not  be 
foFDished  with  the  Society's  Joornal,  except  at  his 
own  request  itnd  on  payment  of  the  Member's  price. 
Any  person  who  shall  henceforward  desire  to  become 
a  Non-resident  Member  of  the  Society  shall,  on 
his  election,  pay  the  AdmisBioa  Fee,  but  ahall  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  Aannal  Subscription  or 
Composition.  But  if  he  subsequently  become  per- 
manently resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  he 
Bhall  be  required  to  pay  the  Annual  Sabscription 
of  Three  Ouineas,  or  the  regulated  Composition  in 
lieo  thereof,  as  a  Resident  Member. 

3.  That  Rnle  LXXV.  be  modified  as  follows  :— 

Instead  of  the  words  "  without  leave  u/tlte  Council" 
the  following  words  be  substituted,  '*  without  a  writ- 
ten authority  from  the  Librarian  or  the  Secretary." 
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No.  2.— />ow   Mai,   18-16  to  Fi-b.    1K47. 


Address  or  the  Hok.    Mu.   Justick  Stark,  at  a 

GKNERAL    MEETING  OF  THE    SOCIETY,    4tH    MaY,    184C, 


In  nij  ioniicr  addreija,  when  exjilmniug  the  nature  nnil 
objects  of  the  present  Society,  I  stated  that  the  design  of 
the  Society  is  to  institute  and  promote  enquiries  into  tlic 
history,  religion,  literature,  arts  and  social  condition  of  the 
present  and  former  inhabitants  of  this  island,  with  ite  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy,  its  climate  and  meteorology,  its  bota- 
ny and  zoology.  On  this  occasion  ot  our  meeting  together, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  and  to  mark  it^  progress  in  accomplishing 
the  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  with  such  observations 
and  suggestions  as  may  occur. 

The  Society  had  its  eomoicncement  in  the  meeting  of 
7th  February  last  year.  On  the  28th  of  tiiat  month,  office 
bearers  were  appointed;  and  on  1st  May  the  first  (.ieneral 
Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held.'  The  Society  has  there- 
fore been  but  little  more  than  12  months  in  existence;  vet 
there  are  already  upwards  of  30  members  on  the  Roll  of 
the  Society — a  Library  and  Museum  have  been  begun — 
and  the  correspondence  whitih  took  place  in  pursuance  of 
one  of  our  earliest  resolutions  ha^  been  crowned  by  the  in- 
rorporation  of  the  Society  with  the  Roval  Asiatic  So- 
ciety— of  which  the  Asiatic  Nociety  of  Cei/lon  is  now  a. 
Branch.  Thus,  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
it?  commencement,  the  Society  has  become  conijiletely  esta- 
blished, its  constitution  has  been  determined,  and  a  found- 
ation laid  for  itj"  future  eminence  and  usefulncpc.  It  remains  . 
for  the  member!'  to  maintain  and  inipiove  the  advantageouc 
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positio[i  wiiieli  has  beeu  gained,  by  a  cordial  uniuu  anioiig 
theinsclveii,  sacrificing  all  mere  penwua!  feelings  and  inter- 
esta  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Society,  ana  continually 
desiring  that  it  should  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  be- 
nefit to  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  arts  of  which  it  is 
rapable.  What  indeed  is  to  be  feared  is,  the  entrance  into 
the  Society  of  what  may  be  called  the  village  politics,  the 
little  partv  spirit  of  the  plitc6>  &»d  the  train  of  evils  which 
|iarty  apirit  engenders.  The  miserable  fate  of  former  liter- 
ary and  scientific  bodies  in  the  [eland,  as  well  as  the  present 
condition  of  our  ordinary  intercourse  in  aocial  life — -these 
show  the  character  of  tlie  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  should  put  every  one  on  hia  guard.  What  the  old  King 
of  Numidia  said  to  his  sons  Abherbal  and  Hiempsal,  aud 
his  adopted  son  Jugurtha,  when  leaving  to  them  his  new 
formed  kingdom,  now  about  2000  years  ago,  is  still  in  sub- 
stance true; — Non  exercitus,  neque  thesauri  pneaidia  regni 
sunt,  vcrum  amici,  quos  neque  arraia  cogere,  neque  auro 
parare  queas:  officio  et  Rde  pariuntur.  Quia  autem  amt- 
cior,  quam  frater  fratn?  aut  quern  alienum  fidum  invenies, 
si  tuis  hostJa  fueris?  Kquidein  ego  vobis  regnum  trado  fir- 
mum,  si  boni  eritia;  sin  mali,  imbecilhim.  Nam  coacordia 
parvfe  res  crescunt,  diHCOrdla  maxuma;  ditabuntur. 

In  this  view  the  Society  has  been  fortunate  in  its  incor- 
poration with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and  we  have  in- 
deed already  experienced  the  benefits  of  this  union,  in  the 
liberal  donations  received  from  the  parent  and  affiliated  So- 
cieties, and  in  their  warm,  frank  and  encouraging  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  prospecta  and  exertions. 

Our  Library  has  been  materially  advanced  by  those  do- 
nations, and  with  respect  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society, 
which  is  of  ronrae  but  in  its  infancy,  and  which  is  to  be 
advanced  rather  by  our  own  exertions  than  by  contributions 
from  abroad,  members  should  bear  in  mind  that  ita  purpose 
is  to  contain  not  only  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of 
(Ceylon,  but  also  models  and  specimens,  illustrative  of  the 
arts  here,  as  well  as  printa  and  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
,  buihlings,  and  local   usages;  besides  a  cabinet  of 


Let  us  now  attend  to  the  actual  working  of  the  Society, 

relation  to  paiicrs  I'ontributed. 

These  we  fiiul  were  on  the  following  subjects,  viz; — (.)n 
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Biuilii^m — Oil  certain  alulialietic  charactei-s  ami  tlie  elciiieuts 
of  speech — On  the  translate*!  Singhalese  literature — On  the 
state  of  crime  here,  and  the  collection!  of  statistical  infor- 
mation in  general — The  phrenological  character  of  the  Sing- 
halese— The  ravages  of  the  cocoa-nut  beetle — On  some 
ancient  coins  found  at  Cal|>entyD — and  on  the  ciTve  temples 
at  Dambool. 

Among  the  papers  contributed  by  members  during  the 
jtast  year,  those  on  Budhism  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gooerly 
are  highly  valuable,  being  drawn  from  original  sources.  It 
is  beyond  all  question,  however,  that  nothing  will  suffice 
for  the  public  sliort  of  the  publication  of  the  original  text 
itself;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  ine  that  this  Society 
should  encourage  the  learned  author,  who  has  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  itossessing  the  text,  together  with  some  ancient 
comments,  to  publi^  those  at  once  with  a  translation  an- 
nexed. The  Society  indeed  ought  not  to  delay  in  this  mat- 
ter: it  is  for  them  and  the  learned  author  of  these  papers 
to  bring  out  the  i^ystem  of  Budhism,  as  known  here,  dis- 
tinctly before  the  world;  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that 
that  system  will  find  its  true  place  as  a  theory  of  life  and 
conduct. 

The  [lapers  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Secretary  of 
the  Society  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  regard  to  one 
of  them,  however,  I  mean  that  on  the  cave  temples  at 
Dambool,  I  would  say  that  a  transcript  of  the  original  in- 
scriptions should  be  inserted  in  it.  What  in  these  and  other 
like  cases  we  ought  of  course  tdways  to  have  in  view  is,  to 
put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself; — and 
blessed  be  Gixi,  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  evideufes  we 
have  of  the  author  of  nature  and  the  author  of  truth  being 
one,  that  it  is  not  in  any  mere  extracts,  or  in  any  mere 
translation,  to  satisfy  the  mind  in  any  matter  in  which  it 
dertires  to  be  inibnned. 

Mr.  Capper's  paper  on  the  raviu^es  of  the  cocoa-nut 
Ijeetic  was  distinguished  for  its  practical  character:  it  was 
aliio  distinguished  in  another  respect,  nainely^in  raising  up 
a  general  spirit  of  enquiry  at  once  encouraging  to  everv 
future  contributor,  and  giving  very  plain  promise  of  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  Society. 

But  besides  the  contributions  of  members,  the  Society 
hait  been  fnrnurcd  with  the  aid  and  ai"<istan('c  of  gentlemi'u 
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not  members,  anioiifj  whom  must  here  be  cepecially  aatne<t 
Mr.  Caste  CJiftty,  whose  paper  on  the  coins  found  at  Cal-* 
|>eDtyn  i«  particularly  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether new.  In  publishing  that,  and  similar  paperf,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Society  will  endeavour  to  secure  Jso 
correct  renteflentatjone  of  the  different  coins  referred  to,  as 
well  for  the  observations  of  others  thereon,  as  for  the  bet- 
ter elucidation  of  the  paper  itself.  The  study  of  coins  i? 
not  the  province  of  the  antiquary  only.  Coins  are  among 
the  most  cert^n  evidences  of  history ^ — ^thcy  form  sometimes 
its  best  illustrations— and,  in  explaining  obscure  pauage? 
in  ancient  writings,  preserving  delineations  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  in  respect  of  their  style  and  eAcution,  they 
are  often  both  to  the  scholar  and  the  artist  of  the  highest 
value.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  "  Havana's  mo- 
ney" or  the  "demon's  cash,"  carries  us  back  to  one  of  the 
earliest  legends  respecting  Ceylon,  to  the  days  of  Rdma 
and  Keta,  and  to  the  contests  between  a  once  powerful  and 
triumphant  religious  party,  and  their  so-called  heretical 
opponents. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  two  Conutiittces  of  the 
Society — one  on  the  Meteorology  of  (,'eylun,  the  other  to 
ascertain  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  doctrines  of 
Budha  current  in  different  places  by  a  collation  of  texts, 
particularly  the  texts  here  and  in  Nepaiil.  These  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  sometime  ago,  but  no  re])on  has 
yet  been  given  in  by  either. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  stnictiire  and  operation? 
of  the  Society,  a  favourable  prognostication  may  reason- 
ably be  entertained  of  its  ultimate  success.  Something  has 
been  done  which  was  not  previously  effected :  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society  is  formed,  its  thews  and  sinews  arc 
in  action — and  if  the  advance  made  has  not  been  great, 
advance  we  must  bear  in  mind  is  not  always  required:  pre' 
paration  is  necessary  to  the  leap,  the  crouch  indispensable 
to  the  spring;  nay,  in  the  progress  of  human  society  tliere 
is  of^n  a  retrogression  before  improvement,  as  in  the  migh- 
ty ocean  there  is  the  reflux  before  the  washing  wave. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  great  and  interesting :  it 
seelo  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  Ceylon, 
the  I.anha  flwipa,  the  glorious  land  of  eastern  romance; 
the  onoe  titmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane ;  and  there  is  not 
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any  thing  that  affects  the  island  which  ie  not  within  the 
range  of  ita  sympathiee.     And  are  we  not  reminded  of  our 

Elace  and  duty  by  every  thing  about  ue  ?  For,  as  on  the  one 
and  we  have  the  abrupt  and  picturesque  coast  of  the  £a8t, 
with  the  tide  bearing  up  against  it,  and  the  surge  echoing 
along  £rom  Point  Pedro  to  Dondra  head — on  the  other,  the 
naked  sandy  shore  of  the  fFett,  drooping  into  the  parsing 
ocean  hy  which  it  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  sub- 
merged,— and  in  the  interior,  the  mountain  heights  of 
Adam's  Peak  and  Pedrotallagalla — the  mountain  plains  of 
Kuwera  EUia  and  the  Horton  plains, — and  the  vale  of 
Doombera, — while  to  the  neighbouring  continent  the  island 
stands  indissolubly  joined  by  the  islandof  Manaar,  the  island 
of  RamisBeram,  Adam's  bridge,  and  the  intermediate  ridgea 
of  rock,  an  adamantine  chain — ao,  in  moral  objects  and  moral 
relatjoos  as  in  the  natural,  the  lofty  and  the  lowly,  the  rug- 
ged the  fascinating  and  the  tame,  if  they  but  tell  of  Ceylon, 
and  hold  with  the  continent  and  the  world,  they  are  all 
ours,  they  belong  to  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon, — the 
Cevlon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Dondra  head.  This  place 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  full  of  memorials  of  past  ages. 
Here  lie  prostrate  the  ruinp  of  a  city  and  temple  once  reck- 
oned divine — at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
degree,  to  the  north,  stand  Adam's  Peak  and  the  Maha 
Saman  dewale :  at  a  point  nearly  equidistant  on  the  north- 
east, is  the  great  Kattregam  dewale :  and  in  the  interme- 
diate space  are  the  old  wihares  of  Mulkirigalla,  with  their 
colossal  figures  of  Budha ;  while  on  the  north  west  there  is 
the  Maha  wihare  of  Belligam  with  ita  great  Bo  tree — the 
atatue  of  Kueta  rajah  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  the  Moor 
tombs  of  Belligam.  The  natural  scenery  joins  with  all 
these  in  giving  an  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  island,  not 
surpaased  by  any  other.  Listen,  and  you  hear  upon  the 
flhore  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  polar  current  in 
its  progress  to  the  equator, — the  ledges  ana  blocks  of  rock 
which  skirt  the  receding  coa.=t  testiiying  to  the  work  going 
on, — and  before  us  wave  in  subdued  grandeur  the  fine  hills 
of  the  Morowa  corle.  The  very  population  adds  interest 
to  the  place ;  for  here,  aa  it  were  around  the  aged  Maha 
MotUiar,  who  has  indeed  outlived  and  overlived  the  days 
trf'  other  years,  we  find  the  busy  and  industrious  inhahit- 
ante  of  Matura  and  Galle,  with  on  the  one  hand,  the  dis- 
orderly people  of  Bentotte  and  ita  neighbourhood,  and  not 
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very  far  off  on  the  other,  Uie  timid  and  uncivilized  tribes  of 
the  Vmldahs  of  Bintenne  and  the  Vedderatte; — the  fonner 
perhaps,  1  mean  the  Bentotte  people,  like  the  Solleana  of  the 
Alootcoor  corle,  the  deacendanta  of  captives  taken  in  the 
native  wara ;  the  latter,  that  is  to  Bay  the  Veddahs,  the  des- 
cendants of  Kuweni'e  children  by  Wijeya,  or  rather  Ku- 
weni's  kindred,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Nor  does  the  interest  cease  on  looking  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture :  do  we  not  see  there,  the  traffic  of  the  interior  wend- 
ing its  way  to  and  from  the  porta  and  bavena  of  the  south ! 

This  portion  of  the  ialand,  however,  interesting  as  it 
may  be,  is  not  the  only  place  of  interest  in  the  island: 
every  where  there  are  objects  of  interest,  every  where  sub- 
jecta  for  study  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  ishuid 
itself  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  beat  aoil  is  still 
the  alluvium  of  previous  vegetation.  Tbia  observation, 
however,  must  remind  us  that  we  have  not  yet  had  irom 
any  member  of  the  Society  any  paper,  or  other  communi- 
cation, on  agriculture,  or  on  soils,  or  on  geology, — yet  these 
all  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  Society.  The  attention  of 
members  should  be  (Tirected  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

With  respect  to  the  Weather  and  Meteorology  of  the 
island,  there  is,  aa  already  intimated,  a  sitting  Committee 
on  that  matter.  But  it  ie  impossibie  to  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject without  expressing  an  opinion  of  its  great  importance, 
and  also  of  the  excellent  advantages  which  the  island  af- 
fords for  observations  tending  to  establish  tbe  laws  of  storms 
in  the  Indian  ocean.  It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that 
from  the  log  books  of  the  vessels  which  put  in  to  thb  island 
^er  the  storm  of  1st  December  last  alone,  the  character 
of  that  storm  could  be  determined ;  but  when  we  add  to 
these  the  accounts  we  have  from  Batticaloa,  and  the  ac- 
counts which  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  crews 
brought  hither  on  that  occasion,no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
nor,  consequently,  of  the  opportunities  which  the  island 
offers,  for  watching  the  movements  and  operations  of  storms 
here,  and  ascertaining  the  laws  by  whicn  they  are  dete^ 
mined.  Yet  no  account  of  the  above,  or  any  other  storm, 
has  vet  been  submitted  to  the  Society. 

The  botany  and  zoology  of  the  island  are  also  in  a  man- 
ner aa  yet  unentered  upon  by  the  Society, — and  the  char- 
acter, origin,  and  history  of  the  different  classes  of  the  po- 
pulation. This  last  is  a  subject  as  interesting  as  it  is  va- 
rioui.     Here  are  the  Malabars,  so  called,  of  whom  it  may 
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be  said,  us  they  tliemBelves  speak  of  one  of  their  castes, 
that  none  can  tell  their  varieties,  Generaliy  speaking,  how- 
ever, they  are  well  made,  athletic  and  firmlj  knit  together 
— their  features  sharp,  their  eyes  dark,  quick  and  bold, — 
their  language  guttural  and  continuous,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  its  tone,  scolding  or  remonstvative.  They  are 
the  hofsekeepera,  grass  cutters,  and  coolies  of  the  land : — 
not  indeed,  perhaps,  from  any  natural  inferiority  of  char- 
acter, but  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Here  are  the 
Moors,  the  Jews  of  the  East,  every  where  presenting  the 
same  general  features  of  character,  personal  moral  ana  eco- 
nomical—every  where  busy,  gregarious,  accumulating,  and 
all  with  their  house,  their  trade  and  tlieir  mosque.  And  here, 
in  the  Singkalese,  we  have  a  people  older  than  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  yet  knowing  nothing  of  the  great  in- 
struments of  European  civilization,  banks  and  newspapers: 
who  have  not  been  able  to  improve  their  Gansabe,  the  same 
common  feudal  court  out  of  which  arose  the  English  par- 
liament, and  probably  also  our  trial  by  jury,  the  bulwarks 
of  English  liberty;  and  who,  with  a  sortness  at  which  the 
heart  bleeds,  have  with  equal  quickness  imbibed  the  man- 
ners of  the  Malabars,  the  Portuguese,  the  Moors,  and  the 
English,  according  as  they  have  been  thrown  among  those 
vanous  people.  The  softness  of  the  Singhalese  in  the  low 
country  is  indeed  quite  peculiar.  He  is  European  in  ge- 
neral outline,  and  commonly  well  made  both  in  form  and 
feature ;  but  with  his  soft  outline,  his  dark  swimming  eyes, 
his  long  black  hair  carefully  combed  bock  into  a  knot  he- 
hind,  and  his  large  tortoise  shell  comb,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  female  form  of  the  male  sex,  and  is  the  waiting  man 
of  the  English  in  Ceylon. 

In  reference  to  this  difference  in  the  natural  character,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  comparative  amount  of 
population,  or  in  other  words,  the  relative  iBcrement  or  de- 
crease of  the  different  races — Moora*  Ilfalabars,  and  Sin- 
ghalese. To  observation  there  appears  a  daily  encrcase  in 
the  number  of  Moors,  as  there  is  also  perhaps  a  decrease 
in  the  Siughaleee  population. 

The  Dut«h  and  Portuguese  have  also  their  peculiar  char- 
acter. 

But  besides  the  nations  we  have  mentioned,  and  others 
which  might  be  named,  all  agreeing  in  this  that  they 
have  the  oval,  symmetrical  or  European  form  of  the  head, 
we  have  here  in  the    Malayn  on   the  one  hand,    and    the 
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Caffers  on  the  other,  examples  respectively  of  the  diflerent 
forms  to  which  the  oval  has  divereed,  and  which  now  ap- 
pear constituting  varieties  of  the  human  race,  no  less  ob- 
vious and  greater  in  importance  than  the  distinctions  arising 
&om  difference  of  language : — which  distinctions,  namely, 
the  distinctions  arising  &om  difference  of  language,  and 
difference  in  the'  form  of  the  cranium  coincide  in  a  manner 
with  the  two  great  distinguishing  attributes  of  man,  reason 
and  speech.  So  that  here  we  have  a  seemingly  exhaust- 
leas  supply  of  subjects  open  to  the  observers  of  character, 
nationfil  and  individual ;  and  for  investigations  into  the 
sources  of  character.  Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety, phrenologically  disposed,  will  enrich  our  museum  some 
day  with  a  seriea  of  skulls,  showing  the  several  forms  oc- 
curring in  the  island,  aa  they  pass  from  the  oval  to  the  two 
extremes.  Such  a  collection  would  be  of  value  in  many 
respects,  and  if  to  every  several  skull  there  were  subjoined 
a  note  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  it  would  also  I  think  read 
a  lesson  of  rebuke  to  those  who  will  talk  of  "the  dark  ra- 
ces" as  a  phrenological  or  pscychological  distinction.  The 
brain  may  be  the  seat  and  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  skull 
may  be  the  measure  of  the  brain, — but  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  coincident  with  neither: 

Black  hair,  black  eyee,and  dark  complexion 
CsDQot  Forfeit  nature's  clum  -. 

Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 
Dwells  in  whit«  and  black  the  same- 

The  influx  of  people  which  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
period  still  continues  to  pour  down  upon  the  island,  but  with 
this  difference  that  the  tide  of  population  now  spreads  over 
the  land  not  to  lay  it  waste,  but,  under  the  direction  of 
British  industry,  to  bring  out  its  capabilities.  In  former 
times,  every  new  band  ot  comers  was  an  BJmy  of  invasic»i. 
Now  under  British  supremacy  there  is  immigration  without 
conquest;  and  conquest  involves  neither  extermination,  nor 
slavery,  nor  a  compulsory  change  of  f^th,  but  a  common 
patriotism,  and  that  all  should  feel  it  to  be  at  once  ^eir  in- 
terest and  their  duty  to  co-operate  together  in  muotaining 
the  common  fabric  of  which  they  are  all  members. 

And  so,  of  the  present  Society,  let  it  be  distinguished 
by  individual  exertion  and  mutu^  regard. 
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ON   BUDHISM. 

(by  the  BEV.  D.  J.  GOOEELY.) 

Read  Feb.  4,  1846. 

Tbe  paper  I  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  to  the   Society  b 
a  translation  of  the  first  eermon  in  the  series  of  discourses 
attrihuteil  to  GoutAma  Budha,  and  I  have  made  th^  selec- 
tion for  two  reasons ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  a  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Budlusts 
as  thej  exist  in  Ceylon,  and  as  they  exist  in  Nepal.     The 
necessity  for  this  comparison  being  instituted  is,  that  writers 
of  high  character  have  represented  the  Budhism  of  Nepal 
to  be  a  theiatical  system ;  that  is,  acknowledging  one  Su- 
preme Being,  the  intelligent  and  powerful  Creator  of  all 
things:  which  doctrine,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  b  opposed  in 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  division  of  thb  discourse, 
which  treats  of  the  opinion,  that  some  beings  exist  for  ever 
in  an  unchangeable  state,  while  others  are  liable  to  trans- 
migration.    Budha  affirms,  that  no  other  reasons  than  those 
he  nas  mentioned  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  four  opi- 
nions held  on  this  subject :  it  is  the  first  of  these  opinions 
alone  which  refers  to  one  being  aa  the  Creator ;  the  other 
three  appearing  to  be  that  matter  and  spirit,  including  the 
entire  onier  of  sentient  beings,  have  existed  from    eternity, 
and  will  exist  thrcughmit  eternity,  although  some  beings 
are  mutable  and  others  immutable.  The  first  opinion,  how- 
ever, expressly  maintains  the  doctrine  that  all  things,  at 
least  all  sentient  beings,  were  made  by  one,  himself  unmade. 
Badfaa  declares  this  opinion  to  be  incorrect,  and  afhrms  that 
the  being,  supposed  to  be  the  Creator  of  all,  the  source  of 
existence,  b  himself  in  reality  in  the  pourse  of  transmi- 
gration, and  that  he  b  by  no  means  the  highest  in  tlie  class 
of  transmigrating   beings,   inasmuch   as  he   transmigrated 
from  the  Abaesara  Brahma  Loka,  which  is  only  the  sixth  in 
the  series.     That  series  he  has  explained  in  the  Wibangap- 
prakarana  of  the  Abhidamma;  he  states  that  there  are  six- 
teen Brahma  Lokas,  or  worids,  an  exbtence  in  which  may  " 
be  obtained  by  the  course  of  profound  meditation   named 
Jhina;  the  course  consisting  of  four  divisions,  called  the 
Brat,  second,  third,  and  fourth  jhinas,  a  pre-requisite  to 
each  of  them  being  a  freedom  from  immorality  and  the  pos- 
session of  internal  purity.    Each  jhAna  is  also  divided  into 
hree  sections,  namely,  parittan  or  inferior,   madjhiman  or 
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medial,  aud  paneetan  or  einineut.  The  performaDce  of  the 
first,  or  initial  jh&na,  procures  a  birth  is  the  three  followiag 
Brahma  Lnkas,  viz.  the  inferior  performance  of  it  admits 
to  the  world  called  Brahma  pfirisajja,  the  duration  of  life 
in  which  is  aae-tbird  of  a  kalpa :  the  medial  performance 
admits  to  that  named  Brahma  purohita,  the  length  of  e 


iatence  being  half  a  kalpa :  the  eminent  performance  of  it, 
admit^  to  the  world  called  Mah&  Brahma,  which  is  the  one 
called  in  this  discourse  the  Brahma  Wimdna,  being  the 

E resent  residence  of  the  supposed  Creator,  the  duration  of 
fe  being  an  entire  kalpa.  The  present  standing,  therefore, 
of  the  being  reputed  to  be  the  Creator,  is  an  inferior  one ; 
and  only  connected  with  the  correct  perfonnance  of  the  first 
or  lowest  course  of  abstract  meditation. 

The  performance  of  the  second  jh&na  gives  admission  to 
the  following  Brahma  worlds,  viz.  the  loierior  perfonnance 
to  Parittfib'ha,  duration  of  life  two  kalpas :  the  medial  to 
Appam&nab'h^,  duration  of  life  four  kalpas ;  the  eminent  to 
Anassara,  duration  of  life  eight  kalpas.  It  is  from  this  last 
mentioned  Brahma  world  that  the  supposed  Creator  is  re- 
presented to  have  transmigrated. 

The  third  jh&na  admits  to  the  world  named  Paritta* 
Bublid,  duration  of  life  sixteen  kalpas ;  to  Appamdna  sub'ha, 
duration  of  life  thirty  two  kalpas ;  and  to  sub'hakinnak&, 
duration  of  life  sixty  four  kalpas. 

The  fourth  jhdna  to  six  worlds:  viz.  Asannyaaatt^.,  (in 
which  there  is  corporal  existence  but  no  consciousness)  du- 
ration of  existence  500  kalpas ;  Wehapp'hala,  duration  of 
life  also  500  kalpas,  AwihAna,  length  of  life  1000  kalpas. 
Atappa,  lengtli  of  life  2000  kalpas ;  Suddass^  length  of  life 
4000  kalpas;  and  Akanitt'hfi,  length  of  life  16000  kalpas. 
Above  these  sixteen  Brahma  worlds  the  four  Arupa  worlds 
are  placed ;  from  these  bodily  form  is  entirely  excluded. 

When,  therefore,  Budha  represents  the  supposed  Creator 
as  migrating  from  Abassara  to  Brahma  wimina,  he  ranks 
him  among  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  sentient  beings, 
from  the  insect  to  the  God,  who  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
change;  dying  in  one  world  and  reproduced  in  another, 
according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  their  conduct :  he  also 
(leclares  him  to  be  of  only  moderate  attainments,  and  throws 
in  an  intimation  that  probably  his  previous  merit  was  not 
sufScient  to  ensure  him  a  residence  for  the  entire  period 
allotted  to  the  inhabiiauts  nf  Abassara,  but  that  he  ceaeed 
to  exist  there  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  kalpas,  for 
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speaking  of  him  he  says,  (f(5  (fi!isfi^'S,-S"A  ta&av^o  ep^is£toi3 
e)3  gis^Ks^sfiicesSo  QprarsK^iaics  bSSs,  at'ha  annyataro  sat- 
to  dyukk'hay&  w&  puDDyakk'hayd  wa  ^b'hossarakdya  cha- 
witw& :  then  a  certain  being,  either  from  the  fading  away 
of  life,  (the  whole  period  of  eight  kalpas  being  ended)  or 
from  the  fading  away  of  merit  (not  having  had  asufficiency 
of  merit  to  secure  his  residence  there  throughout  the  entire 
period)  ceaaing  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  Elbafisara 
&c  Had  Gautama  entertained  the  doctrine  that  some  one 
being  was  eternal,  the  parent  of  being,  the  source  of  exist- 
ence, whether  known  fw  Adi  Budha,  or  by  any  other  name, 
he  would  have  mentioned  him  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
doctrine  of  tho^e  who  hold  that  some  are  eternal  and  others 
not  eternal.  But  he  not  only  makea  no  rcfcrenc^e  to  him, 
but  relative  to  the  whole  doctrine  saya  "Some  of  these 
Samanaa  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some 
things  but  that  other  things  are  not  eternal,  and  in  four 
modes  teach,  concerning  the  soul  and  the  world,  that  some 
things  are  eternal  and  that  other  things  are  not  eternal :  but 
certainly  this  is  not  the  case ;  they  have  merely  stated  the 
things  they  have  ascertained  from  experience."  That  is, 
the  lacte  they  have  stated  are  not  controverted,  but  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  them  from  the  facta  are  declared  to 
be  incorrect.  It  ia  not,  however,  from  detached  passages 
merely  that  Budha's  opposition  to  this  doctrine  appears,  but 
the  foundation  of  his  system  is  eaSlo  cp^So  aabban  anitchan, 
every  thing  is  mutable.  If  this  tUscourse  is  found  among 
the  sacred  Dooks  of  Nepal,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  declaration  that  the  Nepal  school  admits 
the  existence  of  a  first  cause  muat  be  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  doctrine.  There  are  five  books  of  doc- 
trine called  the  Sutra  Pit&ka.  The  present  sermon  is  the 
first  discourse  in  the  first  of  these  books,  i.  e.  of  the  Dirg- 
ga  nik&ya,  and  can  easily  be  referred  to,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges 
the  discourses  of  Budha  are  divided  into  the  game  portions 
as  we  find  in  Ceylon. 

My  second  reason  for  selecting  this  discourse  is,  that  it 
coDttuns  an  enumeration  of  the  different  schools  of  philo- 
sophy existing  in  the  time  of  Goutama,  and  from  which 
be  dissented.  They  are  enumerated  as  being  62.  Of  these 
18  held  doctrines  reapectiug  past  and  future  existence,  di- 
vided into  five  classes. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  o«e9«'£9e,sassataw£dg  who  taught 
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t.Kat  all  fientieiit  beia?i<  exuted  irom  eternity,  aad  would 
coatiDuc  traasraigrnting  for  ever ;  and  that  in  whatevcF 
changed  cucurastances  they  may  appear  the  identity  of  the 
beings  is  preserved,  it  is  "a  living  bouI"  that  traneini grates. 
■So  far  a»  I  understand  Budha  he  is  opposed  to  both  theoe 
views.  Reapecting  the  origin  of  present  existing  beings, 
he  teaches,  that  tney  are  new  existences  depending  on  a 
preceding  cause,  viz.  the  merits  and  demerit  of  a  previous 
existence.  Each  one  is  represented  as  a  tree  produced  from 
the  fruit  of  another  tree,  but  not  the  identical  tree  from 
which  the  seed  waa  t^en.  Concerning  the  perpetuity  of 
the  series,  Budha  teaches,  that  upon  Sie  attainment  of  a 
specified  degree  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  the  series  will 
terminate. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  some  beings  are  eternal  and  self  ex- 
istent, while  others  have  a  derived  existence.  This  he  de- 
nies, as  every  being  forms  only  a  link  in  an  infinite  series, 
so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned ;  and  in  this  respect  all  Ben~ 
tient  beings  stands  on  an  equality.  Under  the  same  head  is 
included  the  immortality  of  certain  Gods  without  liability 
to  transmigration.  This  he  denies,  affirming  that  every  be- 
ing is  mutable,  and  subject  to  transmigration,  until  to  use 
bis  own  metaphor,  the  stalk  of  existence  is  cut  off  by  the 
sword  of  wisdom,  when  not  only  transmigration  but  exis- 
tence ceases.  The  last  of  this  class  holds  the  eternal  du- 
ration of  the  soul :  this  he  denies,  as  in  the  world  named 
efta  -.00^(3  TUTS  asannya  satta,  there  is  neither  mind,  intellect 
or  conciousness,  but  merely  a  living  body  without  sensation, 

3.  The  doctrines  held  by  the  reasoners  on  the  finity  or 
infinity  of  space  I  do  not  clearly  understand,  and  therefore 
cannot  state  in  what  respects  Budha  differs  from  them ;  al- 
though he  involves  them  all  in  the  same  condemnation. 

4.  The  Equivocators  differ  from  Budha  in  this,  that  he 
afiSrms  alt  his  doctrines  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  enun- 
ciated, without  any  disguise. 

5.  The  ^SSi  a^!:x3-ay^asa  adlucha  samuppaimika  differ 
from  Budha  in  teaching  that  there  is  no  cause  of  any  kind 
for  the  existence  of  sentient  beings,  whereas  be  declares 
there  is  a  moral  cause,  deduced  from  efBt*i>  awijja,  or  ig- 
norance. 

Of  the  forty  four  who  philosophize  respecting  the  future 
the  notices  are  short,  sixteen  hold  a  future  coneciouB  exis- 
tence enduring  for  ever:  eight,  an  ever-during  uncon- 
scious existence,  an  eternal   sleep ;    and   eight  an    eternal 
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Areamy  state  betVeen  consciouBness  and  unconBciou^iic^s. 
In  respect  to  ihe  perpetuity  of  existence  in  any  of  these 
States  they  are  opposed  to  Budha,  who  affirms  that  so  long 
M  existence  continues,  tiunsnugration  will  continue. 

The  seven  csiSd^&e,  utch6dawdd&  differ  from  Budha  in 
two  respects:  1.  They  affirm  the  destruction  of  a  being  to 
whom  existence  is  necessarr,  unless  so  destroyed:  in  other 
words  the  cutting  down  oi  the  tree  of  existence :  Budha 
affirms  it«  cessation ;  tiiere  being  no  fruit  from  which  another 
tree  grows.  The  one  Tiolently  blows  out  the  light,  the 
o^er  says  it  bums  out,  and  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wick  by 
which  it  can  be  rekindled.  He  in  many  places  opposes  most 
decidedly  the  destructionists.  2.  They  affirm  that  this  des- 
tmction  is  effected  by  death,  without  reference  to  any  spiri- 
tual character:  He  affirms  that  transmigration  will  con- 
tinue for  ever,  unless  the  series  be  brought  to  a  close  by 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

Hie  five  who  hold  doctrines  respecting  the  extinction  of 
sorrow  while  existence  continues  are  opposed  to  Budha,  who 
affirms  that  so  long  as  existence  continues  there  is  liability 
to  sorrow,  and  the  oS&eagcnsi^  patichaeamuppfida  is  to  solve 
the  following  problem :  1.  How  is  sorrow  perpetuated  ?  and 
2.  How  may  sorrow  be  caused  to  cease?  His  own  doctrines, 
are  not  declared  in  this  discourse  but  simply  what  are  not 
his  doctrines.  Should  the  Society  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Budha,  a  selection  from  his  dis- 
couisee  may  be  made  in  some  measure  explaimng  them. 

D.   J.    GOQERLY, 
Coipetty,  May  4,  1846. 


@K©  tSea.     BRAHMA  JALA. 

Adored  be  the  Holy,  the  Blessed,  the  All  Perfect  Budha  I 
Thus  I  heard. 
At  one  time  Bagaw&  (a)  entered  the  high  road  between 
Bllj^aha  and  Nalanda,  attended  by  about  SOO  of  hia  prin- 
cipal priests,  (b)  The  Paribbajako  (c)  Suppiyo  also  entered 

(a)  te«S«  bagavi,  th«  bteeeed  w  h^py  one  :  Uie  name  gene- 
rally used  when  Badha  is  spoken  o£ 

(b)  Kmoa  tfi^  (B>»N«a  «S<>  mahtA  bikhu  saug'hena  sad'hin 
with  a  great  sanga,  or  assemblage,  of  priests. 

(e)  Another  order  of  religious  mendicanlti' 
C 
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the  high  road  between  Rajagnha  and  ATalanda,  sccompa^ 
nied  by  his  attendant  pupil  the  youth  Bralimadatto :  at 
which  time  the  Faribbajako  Suppiyo  spake  in  many  rea- 
pects  against  Budha,  spake  againat  hia  doctrines,  and  spake 
agfunst  the  priesthood :  while  tbe  youth  Brahmadatto,  the 
attendant  pupil  of  the  Faribbajako  Suppiyo,  in  many  res- 
pects spake  in  favour  of  Budha,  spake  in  favour  of  his  doc- 
trines and  spake  in  favour  of  his  priesthood ;  thus  both  the 
preceptor  and  pupil,  engaged  in  tne  disputntion  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  continued  following  Budha  and  the 
priests.  At  length  Bagawtl  accompaniea  by  his  priests  en- 
tered a  royal  residence  at  Ambalatika  to  pass  the  night. 
The  Faribbajako  Suppiyo  also,  accompanied  by  his  attend- 
ant pupil,  the  routh  Brahmadatto,  entered  the  royal  resi- 
dence at  Ambalatika  to  pass  the  night :  and  there  also  the 
Faribbajako  Suppivo  spake  in  many  respects  agunst  Bud- 
ha, spake  gainst  his  doctrines,  and  spake  against  the  priest- 
hood ;  while  the  youth  Brahmadatto,  the  attendant  pupil 
of  the  Faribbajako  Suppiyo,  in  many  respects  spoke  m  fa- 
vour of  Budha,  spoke  in  favour  of  his  doctrines,  and  spoke 
in  &vour  of  the  priesthood ;  thus  both  the  preceptor  and 
pupil,  engaged  in  the  disputation  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  followed  Bagawd  and  the  priests. 

Several  of  the  priests  having  arisen  early  in  the  morning, 
oaeembled  in  the  hall ;  and  bemg  seated,  commenced  a  con- 
versation, saying.  Friends,  it  is  wonderful ;  it  is.  Friends, 
unprecedent«d,  that  the  various  thoughts  of  Beings  (a) 
should  be  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  blessed,  wise,  dis- 
cerning, holy  and  all  perfect  Budha :  This  Faribbajako 
Suppiyo  in  many  respects  speaks  against  Budha,  speaks 
s^ainst  his  doctrines,  and  speaks  against  his  priests :  wMIe 
the  youth  Brahmadatto,  the  attendant  pupil  of  the  Farib- 
bajako Suppiyo,  speaks  in  various  ways  in  favour  of  Bud- 
ha; speaks  m  favour  of  his  doctrines;  and  speaks  in  favor 
of  the  priesthood ;  thus  both  preceptor  and  pupil,  engaged 
in  The  disputation  which  has  arisen  between  Uiem,  lollow 
BagawA  and  the  priests. 

Sagawfi,  being  aware  of  the  conversation  in  which  the 
priests  were  engaged,  entered  the  hall,  and  having  sat  down 
on  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  said.  Priests  I  what  is  the 
subject  on  which  you  are  conversing  while  thus  sitting  to- 

(o)  (oeocoj  eatta  includes  all  sftilient  beings,  whether  gods, 
men,  or  uDimals. 
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cether ';  The  Priests  replied,  Lord,  (o  1  having  arisen  eiirl\ 
in  the  morning  we  aseembled  in  the  hall,  and  when  we  were 
seated  the  following  conversation  arose,  Frieflda  it  is  wonder- 
ful !  Friends  it  ie  unprecedented  1  that  the  various  thoughts 
of  beings  should  be  distinctly  known  by  the  blessed,  wise, 
discerning,  holy,  and  all  perfect  Budha  I  This  Paribbajako 
Suppiyo  in  many  respects  speaks  evil  of  Budha,  speaks 
evil  of  his  doctrine,  speaks  evil  of  the  priesthood;  while  the 
youth  Brahmadatto,  the  attendant  pupil  of  the  Paribbajako 
Suppiyo,  in  many  respects  speaks  in  favor  of  Budha,  speaks 
in  uvor  of  his  doctrines,  speaks  in  favor  of  the  priesthood: 
thus  both  the  preceptor  and  pupil,  engaged  m  the  dis- 
putation which  has  arisen  between  them,  follow  Bagaw& 
and  the  priests :  while,  O  Lord,  we  were  engaged  in  this 
conversation  Bagaw&  entered. 

Priests,  if  others  speak  against  me,  or  speak  against  my 
doctrines,  or  speak  ag^nst  the  priesthood,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  angry,  discontented,  or  displeased  with 
them.  Priests,  if  others  apeak  against  me,  or  speak  against 
my  doctrines,  or  speak  acainst  the  priesthood,  and  if  you, 
in  consequence  thereof  become  angry  and  dissatisfied,  you 
bring  yourselves  into  danger  (of  spiritual  loss.)  (i) 

Priests,  if  others  speak  E^ainst  me,  or  speak  against  my 
doctrines,  or  speak  aeunst  the  priesthood,  and  if  you,  in 
consequence  thereof,  oecome  fttigi'y  and  dissatisfied,  will 
you  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  speak  correctly  or  in- 
correctly ?     Wc  shall  not,  O  Lord,  be  able. 

Priests,  if  others  speak  against  me,  or  speak  against  my 
doctrines,  or  speak  against  the  priesthood,  you  should  re-- 
pudiate  the  falsehood  as  being  a  falsehood,  saying :  these 
things  are  not  so ;  they  are  not  true :  these  things  are  not 
existing  among  us,  they  are  not  in  us. 

Priests,  if  others  speak  in  praise  of  me,  apeak  in  praise 
i>f  my  doctrines,  or  speak  in  praise  of  the  priesthood,  that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  pleased,  gratified,  or  elated 
in  mind.  * 

Priests,  if  others  speak  in  pnuee  of  me,  or  speak  ia  pnuee 

(d)  si3>si3)  bhsnte,  this  is  used  by  priests  to  Budha,  and  by 
the  laity  to  priests-  The  paramount  sovereigns  of  India  are 
represented  as  addressing  the  meanest  of  the  priests  in  this  fonn- 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  Singhalese  «)@gdi,c>Qj6  hfiniuduruwsni. 

(ft)  9eJs)<Sa>oi  antardyo.  danger:  i.  e.  you  place  yourselves 
in  stale  unfavorable  to  progress  in  virtue. 
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of  my  doctriDe,  or  speak  in  pnuee  of  the  priesthood,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  you  he  pleased,  gratified,  or  elated 
in  mind,  you  bsng  youraelveB  tnereby  into  danger. 

Prieate,  if  others  speak  in  prajee  of  me,  or  speak  in  praise 
•of  my  doctrines,  or  speak  in  prwee  of  the  priesthood,  the 
truth  should  be  received  by  you  as  being  the  truth ;  know- 
ing that  these  things  exist,  that  they  are  true,  that  they 
exist  among  you,  and  are  seen  in  you. 

Priests,  if  a  person  etill  subject  to  his  passions  (a)  speak 
in  praise  of  the  Tat^ato,  (£)  he  speaks  of  things  trining, 
of  Utde  value,  and  connected  merely  with  external  virtues, 
(c)  In  wiiat  manner,  Priests  does  a  person  still  subject  to 
his  passions,  when  he  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tat&gato 
q)eak  of  things  trifling,  of  littJe  value,  and  connected 
merely  with  external  virtues- 
Priests,  the  man  who  his  still  subject  to  his  passionfl, 
and  who  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tatigat^)  will  say,  the 
Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  destroying  animal  life ;  he 
has  laid  aside  the  club  and  the  sword ;  he  ia  modest,  and 
kind,  and  compassionates  all  living  beings. 

Or,  Priests,  the  man  who  is  still  subject  to  his  paaMona, 
and  who  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tat&gato  will  say,  ^e 
Samano  Gotamo  avoids  theft ;  he  abstains  from  taking  that 
which  is  not  given ;  he  receives  such  things  as  are  offered 
to  him,  is  contented  with  them,  and  lives  in  purity  and 
honesty. 

Or,  Priests,  the  man  who  is  still  subject  to  his  pas^ons, 

(a)  sgeS^eo),  put'hujjano,  includes  all  who  have  not  entered 
the  paths  to  Nuwtina  ;  or  more  properly  all  who  have  not  become 
Rshats,  i.  e.  all  whose  passiona  are  not  entirely  extinct.  The 
bnlk  of  mankind. 

(i)  tnSMnvsn  tat'hagato.  The  Comment  ia  difl^ise  on  this 
title  of  Budho,  assigning  eight  reasons  ior  its  nae,  and  deriving 
the  WOTvl  either  from  ta&t  qMnvsK  tat'ha  figato  he  who  came  as 
hi*  predecesBwt,  or  to63«i9m>  he  who  went  or  acted  as  his  pre- 
decessors-  He  came  for  the  purposes  and  ^th  the  same  noviciate 
in  former  births,  as  all  the  proceeding  Badbos,  and  when  he 
was  Budha,  all  hi^ proceedings  corresponded  witli  theirs. 

(c)  Sc^tasasi,  Beelamattakan,  the  Comment  quotes  many  pas- 
ages  iVom  Budba  spetdcing  in  the  highest  terms  of  Sq  seela  or 
virtuoas  conduct,  and  enquires  why  it  is  here  spoken  .of  dispa- 
ragingly- It  resolves  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that  external  vir- 
tue is  of  inferior  value,  when  comp^ed  wit^  the  higher  virtues 
which  are  altogether  mental,  and  thus  not  perceptible  to  others. 
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and  who  speaks  in  praise  ol'  the  Tat^gato  will  say,  tlie 
Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  sexual  intercourse ;  he  is 
chaste,  and  W  free  from  seosuality,  and  the  vulgM-  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sex. 

Or,  Priests,  the  sum  who  is  stiU  subject  to  his  passions, 
and  who  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tattigato  will  say,  the 
Sunano  Gotarao,  abstains  from  falsehood ;  he  spea.Ks  the 
truth  unmixed  with  error,  his  declarations  cannot  be  sha- 
ken, they  are  worthy  of  belief,  and  produce  no  injury  to 
Bociety. 

Or,  Priests,  the  man  who  is  still  subject  to  his  passions, 
and  who  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tat&gato  will  say,  the 
Samano  Gotamo,  abetains  from  defamation ;  he  does  not, 
for  purpoeea  of  discord,  relate  in  this  place  what  he  has  had 
heard  in  another  place;  neither  does  he  relate  to  others 
what  he  hears  in  this  place,  so  as  to  foment  dissension ;  he 
is  a  reconciler  of  differences;  a  con€rmer  of  friendships ;  he 
lives  peaceably,  loves  peace,  rejoices  in  peace,  and  speaks 
wards  productive  o£  peace. 

Or,  Frieste,  the  man  who  is  still  subject  to  his  passions, 
and  who  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tat^gato  will  say,  the 
Samano  Gotamo  abstains  &om  harsh  language ;  his  conver- 
sation is  free  from  aspmty,  is  melUfluous,  wins  the  affectioaa 
of  his  autUtora,  and  conciliates  the  multitude. 

Or,  Priests,  the  man  who  is  still  subject  to  his  passions 
and  who  speaks  in  pruse  <^  the  Tatdgato  will  say,  the  Sa- 
mano Gotamo,  abstains  from  irivolous  conversation:  his 
observations  are  well-timed,  his  words  are  true,  replete 
with  instruction;  he  expounds  sound  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline; his  words  are  worthy  of  being  treasured  up,  are 
suited  to  the  occasion,  are  appropriately  illustrated,  are  free 
from  obscurity,  and  tend  to  promote  happiness. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  injuring  trees  or 
shrubs. 

Thff  Samano  Gotamo  eats  only  once  dwly.  (a) 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  eating  in  the  evening 
and  at  improper  times. 

The  Sunano  Gotamo  abstains  from  exhibitions  of  dan- 
cing, singing  and  instrumental  music. 

(a)  dtDBBtdSvan  ekftbattiko,  this  literally  means,  taking  one 
meal ;  bat  the  Comment  Bays,  if  a  person  est  10  times  before 
mid-day  he  is  still  6£nncj£c>^i. 
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'  The  Samaoo  Gotamo  abstainfl  from  personal  adonimentii, 
from  garlands  of  flowers,  perfumes,  or  coemetica. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  the  uae  of  elevated 
or  large  coaches. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  receiving  gold  or 
silver. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  receiving  raw  grain. 

The  Samano  Grotamo  abstains  from  receiving  raw  meat 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abBtains  from  receiving  women  and 
maidens. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abatuns  from  receiving  male  or  fe- 
male slaves. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  receiving  sheep  or 
goats. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abst^ns  from  receiving  fowls  or 
pigs. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  receiving  elephants, 
oxen,  horses  or  mares. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  receiving  fields  or 
gardens. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  the  menial  service  of 


carrying  n 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  buying  and  selling. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  cheating  with  scales, 
weightfl  (fl)  or  measures. 

The  Samano  Grotamo  abstains  from  bribery,  cheating, 
deception  and  fraud. 

The  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  miuming,  killing, 
imprisoning,  robbing,  plundering  or  extorting  property  by 
threats.  Thus,  Priests,  the  man  may  aav,  ^^o  being  still 
subject  to  his  passions,  speaks  in  praise  of  the  Tat&gato. 

End  of  the  first  division,  named  ^Q  &Qo — chdlo  seelan. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions  Qpusing 
the  Tat&gato  may  say,  Some  Samanas  and  Bramine,  eating 
the  food  provided  by  the  faithtul  (i)  are  accustomed  to  in- 
jure (by  cutting  or  breaking)  trees  and  plants ;  whether 

(a)  mioe^O  kansakuta  may  signify  the  adulteration  of  the 
precious  metals  and  similar  fraudulent  practises. 

(b)  taia^^ataS  vmdeuiS  aadd'h&deyy&ne  bhtyan&ni,  fod 
given  from  a  religious  principle,  the  donors  expecting  a  reward 
proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  gitl,  whether  the  reward  is  to 
Ik'  received  in  l.liis  world  or  in  the  world  to  coinr. 
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iiropagated  from  root«,  trom  the  trunks  (by  cuttings),  from 
joints,  &oitt  buda,  or  &om  seeds :  but  the  Samano  Gotamo 
abstains  from  thus  injuring  the  trees  (a)  and  plai]t«. 

Or,  Frieete,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  pafisiona,  praising 
the  Tat^ato  may  say,  some  Samanas  ana  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  providea  by  the  feithful,  are  accustomed  to  hoara 
up  property,  such  as  meat,  drink,  clothes,  equipages,  beds, 
perfumes  and  raw  grain ;  but  the  Samano  Gotamo  abatuna 
&om  thus  hoarding  up  property. 

Or,  Frieste,  a  person  still  subject  to  bia  paseiona,  praiaing 
the  Tatiigato  mav  aay,  aoue  Samaoaa  and  Bramine,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  are  accuatomed 
to  attend  public  spectacles,  auch  as  dancing,  singing,  con- 
certs, theatricals,  orations,  recitations  with  musical  accom- 
paniments, funeral  ceremonies,  drummings,  balls,  gymnas- 
tics, tumblings,  feasts  in  honor  of  deceaaeid  ancestors  (col- 
lecting their  bones,  washing  them,  and  placing  them  in 
heaps  with  much  lamentations,  and  ending  in  riotous  fes- 
tivity)  combats  between  elephants,  horses,  bufEaloes,  bulls, 
goats,  rams,  cocka  and  quiula:  cudgel  playing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  fencing,  muster  of  troope,  marching  of  armies 
and  reviews :  but  the  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  these 
exhibitions,  (d) 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  prais- 
ing the  Tat&«tto  may  say,  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins, 
eating  the  focw  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  occupy 
l^eir  time  with  games  detrimental  to  their  progress  in 
virtue;  that  ia  wit£  a  board  of  64  aquarea  or  of  100  squarea; 
tossing  up,  hopping  over  diagrams  formed  on  the  ground, 
removmg  substances  from  a  heap  without  shaking  the  re-- 
munder,  dicing,  trap-ball,  sketching  rude  figures,  (daubing) 
tosaing  the  ball,  blowing  trumpets,  ploughing  matches, 
tumbuDg,  forming  mimic  windmilla,  measuring  various 
substances,  chariot  races,  archery,  shooting  small  atones  from 
the  fingers,  guessing  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  mimicry ; 

(a)  Vegetable  life  ia  conserved  by  Budha  the  name  as  animal 
life.  To  deetroy  the  life  of  any  being  inferior  to  man,  and  to 
dertroy  vegetable  life,  being  arranged  under  the  same  class  of 
ofiences,  viz.  Fichitiya  The  charge  of  cutting  breaking  he. 
herbs  and  plants  brought  againet  the  persona  here  mentioned, 
may  i-efer  to  cultivatiou  generally,  which  is  regarded  as  impro- 
per to  be  attended  to  by  a  priest. 

(A)  Tn  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  some  of  the  terms 
are  of  doubtful  meaning,  yet  the  general  Bense  is  clear-  The 
Comment  is  followed  in  the  explannlion  of  the  terms. 
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bat  the  Samaao  Gotuno  abet^na  from  all  such  games  ini- 
mical to  virtue. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
tlie  Tat&gato  may  say,  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
tite  food  provided  for  tiiem  by  the  faithful,  accustom  tiiem- 
aelves  to   tlie  use  of  elevated   and  ornamented  beds  and 

C laces  for  reclining,  such  as,  large  couches,  ornamented 
eds  coverlets  of  long  fleece,  embroidered  counterpanes, 
woollen  coverlets  plain  or  woilced  with  thick  flowers,  knotted 
cotton  coverlets  or  painted  with  figures  of  anim^,  fleecy 
carpets,  carpets  inwrought  with  gold  or  formed  of  silkj 
carpets  of  a  very  large  size,  elegant  elephant  housings,  har- 
nesses, carpets  for  chariots,  tigers'skins,  antelope  skms,  and 
pillows  or  cufihiona  ornamented  with  gold  or  embroiderer. 
But  the  Samano  Crotomo  abstains  frcmi  using  such  elevated 
and  ornamented  beds  and  couches. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
the  Tat^ato  may  say.  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provied  for  them  by  the  &ithful,  use  articles  for 
the  adorning  of  the  person,  such  as,  unguents,  fr^;rant  oils, 
perfumed  baths,  shampooings,  mirrors,  antimony,  flower*, 
cosmetics,  dentrifices,  bracelets,  diadems,  ornamented  stai&, 
jewels  for  the  forehead,  swords,  umbrellas,  embroidered 
sUii^iB,  fillets,  jewels,  the  cow's  tail,  and  1dm  white  gar- 
ments. But  the  Samano  Gotamo  obstains  notn  all  such 
means  of  personal  adornment. 

Or,  Priesta,  a  person  still  subject  to  hie  passions,  praising 
the  Tatagato  may  say,  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  fiuthful,  ei^age  in  un- 

Erofitable  conversation,  («)  such  as,  tales  of  kings,  of  rob- 
ers,  of  nunisters  of  state,  of  armies,  of  war,  of  terror ;  or 
convers&tion  respecting  meats,  drinks,  clothes,  couches,  gar- 
lands, perfumes,  relatives,  carriages,  streets,  villages,  towns, 
cities,  provinces,  women,  warriors,  demigods,  deceased  re- 
latives, and  various  miscellaneous  subjects ;  or  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  earth  {b)  and  of  the  sea,  or  conceming 

(a)  S6Q6}ta  aid*  tirach^na,  kat'han  aaimal  eonversatiDti,  or 
beastly  conversation.     A  term  of  contempt. 

(b)  That  diitcusBion  respecliug  the  existence  of  a  creator  is 
meant  in  this  passage,  and  that  such  diacuasions  are  prohibited 
as  vain  and  frivolous,  plainly  appears  fVom  the  Comment,  which 
says :  of  the  formation  of  the  world — By  whom  was  this  world 
made  ?  It  woh  made  by  such  an  one.  A  crow  ia  white  for  liis 
bouea  are  white  ;  h  Paddy  Bird  fcrane)  is  red.  for  his  blood  Im 
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existmice  aud  non-existence.    But  the  Maniann  Gutaino  ali- 
etainB  from  such  kinds  of  unprofitable  conversation. 

Or,  Priests,  a  perwin  stil!  subject  to  hb  passions,  prustng 
the  Tatigato  rosy  say,  Some  Samanaa  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  tor  them  by  the  faitliful,  continue  to 
speak  reproachfully :  thus — You  are  ignorant  of  this  doc- 
trine ana  discipline  but  I  understand  them.  What  do  you 
know  of  doctrine  or  discipline  ?  You  are  heterodox  but  I 
am  orthodox.  My  discourse  18  profitable  but  youre  is  worth- 
less. That  whicD  you  should  speak  first  you  speak  last, 
and  that  which  should  be  spoken  last  you  speak  first. 
What  you  have  long  studied  I  have  completely  overturned: 
your  errors  are  developed ;  you  are  disgraced ;  Go,  that  you 
may  be  free  from  this  disputation,  or  if  you  be  able,  extri- 
cate yourself  from  your  difficulties.  But  the  Samano  Go- 
tamo  abstains  from  using  reproachful  language. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
the  Tat&gato  may  say,  Home  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithiiil,  perform  the 
servile  duties  of  a  messenger;  i.  e.  of  kings,  of  miniatera 
of  state,  of  the  niilitary,  of  Bramins,  of  householders,  or 
of  young  men,  who  say,  Come  here :  Go  there :  take  this 
to  such  a  place ;  bring  that  here.  But  the  Samano  Gotamo 
abstains  from  acting  as  a  messenger. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
the  Tat&gato  may  say.  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  are  hypocrites : 
they  speak  much,  make  high  professions,  disparage  others 
and  are  constantly  thirsting  for  gain.  But  the  Samano  Go- 
tamo abstains  from  such  hypocritical  practices- 
End  of  the  second  division,  named  Sci'Sa)  &qo  madjihma 
aeelan. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
the  Tat&gato  may  say,  Some  Samanae  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  tne  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences,  («)  such 
aa  divining  by  bodily  marks  (i)  by  auguries,  interpreting 
prognostics,  dreams,  fortunate  omens,  divinations  oy   the 

(a)  6<ie$3a}  tOSyjn  SSJ^^^Ga  t^Sai*  taf'sassS  tirachchina 
wui^ya  mitcba  jeew^na  jeewikan  kappenti-  By  beastial scient^es, 
».y  falM  (irreligious)  livin)^,  make  a  living— The  class  Sc&iito 
includes  all  the  clasaefl  of  animals  inferior  to  mui. 

( b)  Determining  whether  a  person  will  be  prosperous  or  otber- 
wnre,  by  examining  the  hand.  &c. 

n 
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manner  in  which  cloth  &c.  hae  bitten  by  rats,  exnlainii^ 
the  ritual  of  fire,  (ofTeringe  to  die  Grod  Agni)  with  what 
kind  1^  wood,  or  with  what  ladle  they  are  to  be  made ; 
wfaetJier  the  offering  is  to  be  made  with  husks,  with  bran, 
with  rice,  with  clarified  butter,  with  oil,  with  subatancea 
dected  &om  the  mouth,  or  with  an  admixture  of  Uood. 
TeachlDg  maiitra«  for  the  bod]',  for  fields  and  oardens,  for 
the  military,  against  eoblins  and  demons,  to  obtain  abon- 
daut  crops,  to  cure  snake  bites,  expel  poison,  cure  bites  of 
scorpions  and  rata ;  divination  by  birds,  or  by  the  croakii^ 
of  ravens ;  foretelling  the  state  of  health ;  mantras  to  make 
man  iavulnerable,  and  interpreting  the  languages  of  birds 
and  beasts.  But  the  Samano  Gotamo  abstains  from  thus 
seeking  an  unworthy  liviaff  by  animal  science^. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  stiU  subject  to  his  passions,  praising 
the  Tat&gato  may  say.  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eatiiu 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  obbun  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences ;  such  as, 
explaining  the  qualities  of  certain  specified  jeweb,  staflb, 
gumente,  swords,  arrows,  bows,  warlike  implements,  wo- 
men, men,  youths,  maidens,  male  and  female  slaves,  ele- 
phants, horses,  buffaloes,  bulla,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  fowls, 
snipes,  inffuauae,  plants,  turtle  and  deer.  But  the  Samano 
Gotamo  abstains  m>m  seeking  an  unworthy  living  by  animal 
sciences. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  prying 
the  TaUigato  may  say.  Some  Samanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences :  that  is  by 
predicting  events ;  as,  the  king  will  take  his  departure,  the 
king  will  return ;  the  king  within  the  oity  will  advance, 
the  Icing  outside  the  city  will  retreat ;  the  king  outside  the 
city  wiU  advance,  the  lung  inside  the  city  will  retreat;  the 
king  within  the  citv  will  gain  the  victory,  the  king  outside 
the  city  will  be  defeated :  the  king  outside  the  citv  will  be 
the  victor,  the  king  inside  the  city  will  be  vanquished :  to 
this  one  will  be  victory,  to  that  one  defeat.  But  the  Sa- 
mano Gotamo  abstains  from  seeking  an  unworthy  livelihood 
by  such  animal  sciences. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  passions,  pnusing 
the  Tat%Bta  may  say.  Some  Samanas  ana  Bnunins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithfiil,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  tne  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences,  auch  as 
predicting  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  there  will 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  a  i^anet : 
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the  SUB  and  moon  will  move  in  ^e  same  pftth,  the  auu  uiid 
moon  will  move  in  diverse  paths ;  the  planets  will  move  in 
the  suae  path;  the  planete  will  move  in  diverse  paths;  there 
will  be  falling  meteors  and  fiery  corruecatious  in  the  atmoe- 

Shere;  there  will  be  earthquakes,  and  storms  of  thunder  and 
ghtning;  the  risiDg  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon  and  pla- 
nels  will  be  cloudy,  portending  coming  events :  there  will 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  aun  having  such  an  import,  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  having  such  an  import ;  an  eclipse  of  the  planets 
having  such  an  import ;  the  sun  and  moon  will  move  iu  the 
avne  path  portenaing  such  and  such  events ;  the  sun  and 
moon  will  move  in  divers  paths  portending  such  events :  the 
pLaaets  will  move  in  the  same  path  portending  such  events; 
the  plaaet«  will  move  in  diverse  paths  importing  such 
events;  there  will  be  falling  meteors  portending  such  events; 
fiery  corruscations  in  the  atmosphere  portending  such 
events;  there  will  be  thunder  storms  portending  such 
events ;  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  eun,  moon  and  planets, 
cloudy  or  fair  wUl  portend  such  events.  But  the  samano 
Gotamo  abstains  from  seeking  an  unworthy  livelihood  by 
such  animal  sciences. 

Or,  Priests,  a  peraon  still  subject  to  bis  pflssions,  praising 
the  Tat^gato  may  say,  Some  Sunanas  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithful,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  uie  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences,  such  as 
predicting  there  will  be  abundance  of  rain,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  of  ratn  ;  there  will  be  abundance  of  food,  there 
will  be  famine;  there  will  be  tranquillity,  there  will  be  dis- 
turbances; the  season  will  be  sickly,  the  season  will  be 
healthy ;  or  they  practise  conveyancing,  casting  accounts, 
making  verses,  or  composing  novels  (or  lustory).  But  the 
Samano  Gotamo  abstains  irom  seeking  an  unworthy  liveli- 
hood by  practising  such  animal  sciences. 

Or,  Priests,  a  person  still  subject  to  his  pasBions,  praising 
the  Tatigato  may  say,  Some  Samanos  and  Bramins,  eating 
the  food  provide  for  them  by  the  faithful,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences,  such  as 
respecting  taking  in  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage;  form- 
ing alliances;  disBolving  connections;  calling  in  property 
or  laying  it  out;  procuring  prosperity  or  causing  adversity; 
removing  sterility ;  teaching  mantras  to  produce  dumbness, 
locked  jaw,  distortion  of  the  hand  or  deafness;  or  U)  obtain 
an  oracular  response  through  the  medium  of  a  mirror,  or 
&om  a  pythoness,  or  from  a  demon  ;  leaching  the  ritual  to 
be    observed    in    worshipping    the    sun,    or    Brahmn :    nUi' 
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msntraa  for  breathing  out  fire,  or  for  the  goddess  of  fortune 
to  deeoend  upOD  the  head  of  the  invoker.  But  the  S&mano 
Gotamo  abBtains  &oin  seeking  an  unworthy  livelihood  by 
such  animal  sciencee. 

Or,  Frieste,  a  person  still  eubjeot  to  hie  paseione  pnusing 
the  Tat&gato  may  say,  Some  Sunanas  and  Bnunins,  eatjn^ 
tlie  food  provided  for  them  by  the  faithiid,  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  unworthy  means  of  animal  sciences ;  such  as, 
teaching  the  ritual  for  making  vow8  and  for  paving  them ; 
mantras  to  render  fields  fruitiiil,  to  impart  viribty,  to  ren- 
der impotent ;  forms  to  be  used  in  marking  the  site  of  a  re- 
sidence ;  in  occupying  a  new  house,  so  aa  to  avert  evil  in- 
fluence ;  in  cleansing  the  mouth ;  iu  bathing ;  in  making 
offerings  to  fire ;  prescribing  medicines  to  produce  vomiting, 

f mining,  or  to  remove  obstructiong  from  the  higher  and 
ower  intestines ;  to  relieve  the  head ;  preparing  olIb  for  the 
ears,  collyriums,  catholicons ;  antimony,  and  cooling  medi- 
cines ;  practising  cautery,  surgery,  medicine,  and  preparing 
decoctions  and  other  medicaments.  But  the  Samano  Go- 
tamo, abstains  from  seeking  a  livelihood  by  the  unworthy 
means  of  animal  si  ' 


Thus  Priests,  if  a  person  stall  subject  to  his  passions 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Tatdlgato,  he  speus  of  things  trifling, 
of  little  value,  and  connected  merely  with  external  virtues. 

End  of  the  third  division,  named  Sta  Sqo  maha  seelan. 


There  are  Priests,  other  things,  (a)  profoond,  difGcult  to 
be  perceived,  hard  to  be  compreaended,  tranquillizing  and 
excellent;  not  attainable  by  reasoning,  (&)  subtle,  and  wor^ 
thy  of  being  known  by  the  wise,  which  the  TaUlgato  haa 
ascertuned  Dy  his  own  (unaided)  wisdom,  (c)and  which  he 
publicly  makes  known,  and  concerning  which  he  may  epe^ 
who  correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tat&- 

(a)  aSSs  daiani&  things,  truths,  or  doctrines. 

(b)  ^OBmiBSdi  attakk6wachar&,  not  within  the  boundaiy  of 
reason.  Budhs  does  not  reason  out  his  doctrines,  but  perceives 
intuitively. 

(e)  «e'B»9^^ifft;»  aSSffl£)ieayanabhinDyay&8atchikatwa  The 
word  Bcs.  sayan  signifies  not  only  "hia  own  ;"  but  innate,  not 
communicai^  by  others  acsoog  sayonbu  aa  self- existent.  Bndha 
acknowledges  no  teacher  or  inspiration  of  b  God,  or  of  any 
other  being.  He  is  eeGerfto  QsiQ  samanM  ch.ikhu,  his  eye  eur* 
veys  ^1  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  he  cloarly  perceives 
at  a  glance  all  truth,  and  every  tiiinji:  which  exists.  His  know- 
ledge therefore  is  innate  snd  int'iillihle. 
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cato.  What,  PrieBte,  are  these  things  profound,  difficult  to 
Be  perceived,  hard  to  be  comprehended,  tranquillizing  and 
excellent,  not  attainable  by  reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of 
being  known  by  the  wise,  which  the  Tatfigato  hae  ascer- 
tained by  hie  own  wisdom  and  which  he  publicly  makes 
known,  and  concerning  which  he  may  speak  who  correctly 
declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Ta&gato. 

There  are,  Priests,  some  Somanas  and  Bramins,  who  medi- 
tate on  past  events,  and  who  deduce  doctrines  from  things 
which  formerly  existed:  (a)  they,  in  eighteen  forms  declare 
a  variety  of  opinions  connected  with  the  past. 

Upon  what  principles  or  for  what  reasons  do  these  Samanas 
and  Bramins,  who  meditate  on  past  events,  and  who  deduce 
doctrines  from  things  which  formerly  existed,  declare  in 
ei^t«en  forms,  a  vanety  of  opinions  respecting  the  past? 

Priests,  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternity  of 
existencee,  (*)  and  in  four  forms  affirm  that  the  soul  {c)  and 
the  world  are  of  eternal  duration. 

Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do  these  Sama- 
nas and  Bramms  hold  the  eternity  of  existences,  and  in 
four  forms  affinn  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  of  eternal 
duratioD. 

Here,  Priests,  a  Samana  or  Bramin  subjects  his  pafisiona, 
and  is  constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
he  by  profound  and  correct  meditation  attains  that  mental 
tranquillity  by  which  he  retraces  many  former  states  of  ex- 
istence ;  tliat  IS,  one  birth  {d)  two  births,  three  births,  four 

(a)  Q&taaeitStSit  g£)as»^^A»«3i  pnbbanta  kappika  pub- 
bantana  dithtno  qS>  pubba  ibrmet,  (recm  Bn^a  boundary,  KioBaa 
kappika  thinkers  :  those  who  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  origin 
and  former  state  of  things,  and  whose  doctrines  eie  the  result  of 
sncb  investigations. 

(6)  MexesQ)^  sossata  wMd  atnea}  saesata  eternal,  or  eternity, 
GiQ  w&d4  speakers,  declarers,  from  Gs^  w&da  to  speak. 

(e)  ^aiS)io&  ^CiiOiS  &tt&aB.BciM  lokancha  (;a£i:iatt4  properly 
■ignuBee  "iJie  self"  The  comment  mentions  two  forms  in  wbi^ 
tfStat  is  understood,  tfto<  qCHisv&S  rlipan  Ktt&chewa,  the  sonl 
being  a  material  form  :  and  »6q<o>  tn^a^'  ee>ai»d  Ss^^toi  tf 
CXlU»e6  wedaoan  sannyao  sank&r^  winny&nan  attichewa  the 
sonl  being  sensation,  perception,  reason  and  consciousness-  By 
rc^Qi  lokan  must  be  understood  the  universe  at  large,  and  not 
this  world  alone.  The  Sassala  W&da  therefore  held,  that  both 
mind  and  matter  existed  from  eternity  and  would  exist  to 
eternity. 

(d  rt/9  jati  or  birth,  signitifs  the  com  men  cement  ofexi.stPiire 
in  anr  »tBte.  whether  from  tlie  womb  of  u  nuiilitT.  ns  tneo  :  or 
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birtha,  five  biftlis,  ten  births,  twenty  birtlii?,  thirty  birthB, 
forty  births,  fifty  births,  oae  hundred  births,  one  thouaaad 
births,  one  hundred  thousand  births ;  miiny  hundred  birUis, 
many  thousand  births,  uiany  hundred  thousand  birth?.  I  lived 
in  auch  a  place,  had  luch  a  name,  was  of  such  a  &niily,  had 
such  an  appearance,  had  such  a  mointeoance,  and  ex- 
perienced such  and  such  joya  and  sorrows ;  at  the  termi- 
natioo  of  my  life  I  ceased  existing  there  and  was  born  in 
8uch  a  place :  there  also  I  had  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a 
family,  nad  such  an  appearance,  had  such  a  maintenance  and 
experienced  such  and  auch  joys  and  sorrows ;  at  the  termi- 
nation of  my  life  I  departed  thenoe  and  was  bom  here.  In 
this  way  and  manner  he  remembers  various  previous  states 
of  existence,  and  says,  The  soul  and  the  world  are  eternal ; 
there  is  no  newly  existing  substance,  hut  t^ey  remtun  as  a 
mountain  peak,  unshaken,  imperishable.  Living  beings 
pass  away,  they  transmigrate ;  uiey  die,  they  are  bom ;  but 
they  continue,  as  being  eternal.  How  does  this  appear?  I 
have  subjected  my  passions,  and  being  constant  and  per- 
severing in  the  practice  of  virtue,  I  have  by  profound  and 
correct  meditation  attained  that  mental  tranquillity  by  which 
I  retrace  various  former  states  of  eziateuce,  that  is,  one  birth, 
two  birtha,  three  bixtbs,  tour  births,  five  births,  ten  births, 
twenty  births,  thirty  births,  forty  births,  fifty  births,  one 
hundred  births,  one  thomtand  births,  one  hundred  thousand 
births,  many  hundred  births,  many  thousand  births,  many 
hundred  thousand  births.  I  Uved  in  such  a  place,  had  such  a 
name,  was  of  such  a  family,  had  such  an  appearance,  bad 
such  a  maintenance,  and  experienced  auch  and  such  joys  and 
sorrows ;  at  the  termination  of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and 
was  horn  in  such  a  place :  there  also  I  had  such  a  name,  was 
of  such  a  family,  had  such  an  appearance,  had  such  a  main- 
tenance, and  experienced  such  and  such  joys  and  sorrows ; 
at  the  tennination  of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and  was 
born  here.  In  this  way  and  manner  I  retrace  various  pre- 
vious states  of  existence.  By  this  I  know  that  the  soul 
and  the  world  are  eternal,  there  is  no  newly  existing  sub- 
stance, but  they  remain  as  a  mountun  peak,  unshaken,  im- 
perishable. Living  heln^  pass  away,  they  tiransmlgrate ; 
they  die,  tliey  are  horn ;  nut  they  continue,  as  being  eter- 
nal.    This  Priests  is  tlie  first  reason  why  some  Samanas 


by  nrrivhig  at  oncp  at  tnnturity,  without  the  iiilvrventioti  of  jm*- 
rurilK,  as  tlie  Brttlimatis. 
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and  Branins  are  Saseata  Vn'&dA  and  aifirin  that  the  bouI  an<l 
tiie  world  are  of  eternal  duration. 

Secondly,  upon  what  principle,  or  for  what  reason,  do 
Bome  Samanaa  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternity  of  exiBtenoes, 
and  affirm  that  the  bouI  and  the  world  are  of  eternal  du* 
ration. 

Here,  Priests,  a  Samana  or  Bramin  subjects  hia  passions, 
and  is  constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
he  by  profound  and  correct  meditation  attains  that  menttil 
tranquillity  by  which  he  retraces  many  former  states  of 
existence,  that  is  during  one  revolution  of  a  kalpa,  (o)  two 
revolutdone  of  a  kalpa,  three  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  four 
revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  five  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  ten  re- 
volutions of  a  kalpa.  He  remcmberfi,  1  lived  in  such  a  place, 
had  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a  Jainily,  had  such  an  ap- 
pearance, hod  such  a  maintenance,  and  e-iperienced  such 
and  such  joys  and  sorrows ;  at  the  termination  of  my  life  I 
departed  thence  and  was  bom  in  such  a  place :  there  also 
I  had  anch  a  name,  was  of  such  a  family,  had  such  an  ap- 
pearance, had  such  a  maintenance,  and  experienced  such 
and  such  joys  and  sorrows ;  at  the  termination  of  my  life 
I  departea  thence  and  was  bom  here.  In  this  way  and 
manner  he  retraces  various  previous  stat«s  of  existence  and 
says.  The  soul  and  the  world  are  eternal ;  there  is  no  newlv 
existing  substance,  but  they  remain  as  a  mountun  peak 
un^aken,  imperishable.  Living  beings  pass  away,  they 
transmigrate ;  they  die,  they  are  bom,  but  they  continue 
SB  being  etem^.  How  does  this  appear?  I  have  Bubject«d 
tny  passions,  and  being  constant  and  persevering  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  I  have  by  profound  and  correct  medi- 
tation attained  that  state  of  mental  tranquillity  by  which 
I  recollect  various  former  states  of  existence ;  that  is,  du- 
ring one  revolution  of  a  kalpa,  two  revolutions  of  a  kalpa, 
three  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  four  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  five 

(a)  Da<G£&*  8&S&<.  sanwattan  wiwattan  The  former  n.GSS 
sanwatta  inclndee  the  dissolution  o{  the  aycitcim  by  which  the 
hells,  the  earth,  the  6  heavens,  and  the  three  lowest  of  the 
Brahma  worlds  are  reduced  to  a  chaotic  masa  :  thf^  last  destrnc- 
tion  was  by  water  ;  the  next,  Budha  has  declared  in  one  or  his 
discourses,  will  be  by  fire  :  for  7  suns  will  appear  and  the  world 
will  be  reduced  to  one  impalpable  powder.  After  a  long  period 
the  universe  revives  and  gradually  becomes  fit  for  living  beiogs, 
from  the  period  of  reviviscence  till  the  moment  of  diasolntion  is 
SB09».  wiwattakRn,  the  two  (B.eDQSS39«  fonn  a  compleW 
rf^olutioD  of  a  kalps. 
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revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  ten  revolutions  of  a  kalpa :  1  re- 
member thftt  I  lived  in  such  a  place,  that  I  had  such  a 
name,  was  of  such  a  family,  had  such  an  appearance,  had 
such  a  maintenance,  and  experienced  such  and  such  joye  and 
sorrows :  at  the  termination  of  my  life  I  departed  thence 
and  was  born  in  such  a  place,  there  also  I  had  such  a  name, 
was  of  Huch  a  family,  had  such  an  appearance,  had  such  a 
maintenance,  and  experienced  such  and  such  joys  and  sor- 
rows. At  the  termination  of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and 
was  bom  here.  In  this  way  and  manner  I  retrace  various 
states  of  previoua  existence.  By  this  I  know  that  the  soul  and 
the  world  are  eternal,  unproductive  of  newly  existing  sub- 
stances, and  but  they  remain  as  a  mountain  peak,  unshaken, 
imperishable.  Living  beings  pass  away,  they  transmigrate ; 
they  die,  they  are  born ;  but  tney  continue,  aa  etemaJ.  This, 
Priests,  is  the  second  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bra- 
mins  are  Sasaata  Wid&,  and  afiSrm  that  the  soul  and  the 
world  are  of  eternal  duration. 

Thirdly,  upon  what  principles  or  for  what  reasons  do 
some  Samanaa  and  Bramms  hold  the  eternity  of  existences, 
and  affirm  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  of  eternal  du- 
ration. Here,  Priests,  a  Samana  or  Bramin  subjecta  his 
passions,  and  is  constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  he  by  profound  and  correct  mentation  attains  that 
nental  trantjuillity  by  which  he  retraces  various  states  of 
previoua  esiatence ;  that  is,  during  ten  revolutions  of  a  kal- 
pa, twenty  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  thirty  revolutions  of  a 
kalpa,  or  forty  revolutions  of  a  kalpa.  He  remembers,  I 
lived  in  such  a  place,  had  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a  family, 
had  such  an  appearance,  had  auch  a  maintenance,  and  expe- 
rienced such  and  such  joya  and  sorrows.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and  was  bom  in  such 
a  place :  there  also  I  had  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a  fa- 
mily, had  auch  an  appearance,  had  such  a  maintenance,  and 
experienced  auch  and  such  joys  and  sorrows.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  ray  life  I  departed  thence  and  was  bom  here. 
In  this  way  and  manner  he  retraces  various  states  of  pre- 
vious existence,  and  says.  The  soul  and  the  world  are  eter- 
nal, unproductive  of  newlv  existing  substances,  but  they 
remain  as  a  mountain  peak,  unshaken,  imperishable.  Liv- 
ing beings  pass  away,  ^ey  transmigrate ;  they  die,  they 
are  born ;  but  they  continue,  aa  being  eternal.  How  does 
this  a,pp^fii  ?  I  have  subjected  my  passions,  and  being  con- 
Btant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue  have  attained 
that  mental  tranquillity  by  which  I  retrace  various  states 
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of  previous  exietcncc;  tliitt  is,  diiritifi;  ton  revotuiioii?  i>l'  n 
kalpa,  twenty  revolutions  of  a  kalpa,  thirty  revolutions  o!" 
a  kalpa,  or  forty  revolutione  of  a  kalpa.  I  remember  that  T 
lived  in  such  a  place,  had  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a  familr. 
bad  such  an  appearance,  had  such  a  maintenance,  and  expe~ 
rienced  euch  imd  such  joys  and  sorrows.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and  was  bom  in  such 
s  place ;  there  also  I  bad  such  a  name,  was  of  such  a  fa- 
muy,  had  ench  an  appearance,  had  auch  a  muntenance,  and 
experienced  auch  and  such  joya  and  aorrows.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  my  life  I  departed  thence  and  was  born  here. 
In  this  way  and  manner  I  retrace  varioua  states  of  pre- 
vious exiatence.  By  thia  I  know  that  the  soul  and  the 
world  are  eternal,  unproductive  of  newly  existioK  sub- 
stances, but  they  remain  as  a  mountain  peak,  iinsnaken, 
imperi^able.  Living  beings  pass  away,  thcj-  transmigrate; 
they  die,  they  are  bom;  but  they  continue  as  being  eter- 
nal. This  priests  is  the  third  reason  wby  some  Samanus 
and  Bramins  are  Sssaata,  W&d&,  and  affirm  that  the  Ron) 
*nd  tlie  world  are  of  eternal  duration. 

Fourthly,  Upon  what  principle  and  for  what  reason  do 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  etenuty  of  exiatencea, 
and  declare  that  the  eoul  and  the  world  are  of  eternal  du- 
ration? Piiesba,  there  are  acme  Samanas  and  Bramins  who 
are  reaaoners  and  enquirers.  Such  an  one  from  a  course  of 
rcasoiuDff  and  investigation,  forms  his  opinion  and  says. 
The  soiif  and  the  world  are  eternal,  unproductive  of  new 
existences,  like  a  mountnin  peak  iiuahakon,  imperishable. 
Living  beings  pass  away,  they  transmigrate ;  they  dip,  they 
are  bom  ;  but  they  continue  as  being  eternal.  Priests,  this 
is  tiie  fourth  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  are 
Sassata  WfidA,  and  teach  that  the  foiil  and  the  world  are 
of  eternal  duration. 

Priestff,  these  Samana'*  imd  Bramina  are  Sassata  Wddd, 
and  for  these  four  reasons  teach  that  the  eoul  and  the  world 
are  of  eternal  duration.  If  any  Samanas  or  Bramins  ai'e 
Sassata  Wfidfi,  and  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are 
of  eternal  duration,  it  is  either  on  account  of  these  four 
rcaaona,  or  of  some  of  them ;  there  are  no  otber  reasons, 
besides  these  four,  for  thia  opinion. 

Prieats,  the  Tatiigato  fully  understands  thia  doctrine, 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded,  how  it  has  been  re- 
(■eived,  and  firnm  what  personal  exiierience  it  has  been  de- 
duced ;  He  knows  most  distinctly  tliat  there  have  been  auch 
states  of  pxi^tcnc^,  and  that    there  will  lie  such   hereafter. 
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He  also  knows  othertliinga  far  more  excellent  than  these, 
but  that  knowledge  lias  not  been  derived  from  sensual  per- 
ceptions. He,  with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by 
which  both  the  impressions  and  their  causes  become  extinct; 
and  distinctly  perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the 
advantages,  the  evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations  (a) 
he  is '  perfectly  &ee,  having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these 
doctrines  of  the  Tat^gato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  per- 
ceived, hard  to  be  comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent: 
not  attainable  by  reason,  subtle,  and  worthy  of  being  known 
bv  the  wise.  Phi^se  the  Tatdgato  has  asrertaiued  by  his 
own  wisdom,  and  makes  them  publicly  known.  Of  these 
he  may  speak  who  con-ectly  declares  ihc  real  excellencies 
of  the  Tat^ato. 

Prieste,  there  arc;  Morae  Samanss  and  Bramins  who  hold 
the  eternal  existence  of  some  things,  but  not  of  others,  and 
who  in  four  modes  teach  concerning  the  soul  and  the  world, 
that  some  things  are  eternal,  and  that  other  things  are  not 
eternal.  Uiwn  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do  these 
Samanos  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some 
things  but  not  of  others,  and  teach  in  four  modes  concern- 
ing the  soul  and  the  world  that  some  things  are  eternal' 
hut  other  things  not  eternal  ?  There  is  a  tame  Priests,  when 
after  a  very  long  period,  this  world  is  destroyed,  (i)  At 
the  destruction  of  tJie  world  very  many  Beings  obtain  ex- 
istence in  the  Abassara  Brahma  Loka.  (e)  They  are  then 
spiritunl  beings  (d)  have  intellectujil  pleasures,  {e)  are  self- 

ya)  e^Sii^taitat,  weduTmnan,  uf  tlie  sensatioDS  :  they  are  three  : 
the  sensation  of  pleasure,  the  sensntion  of  pain,  and  a  quiescent 
state,  liBv)n(r  neither  pain  nor  pleasure. 

[b)  Reduced  to  Hn  uninhabitable  state,  or  chaos.  But  it  ap- 
pears from. the  iliscourBeon  "The  appearance  of  seven  suns" 
that  the  whole  eubstauce  of  the  Cirth  and  the  seas  will  be  dissi- 
liat«d  by  the  heat,  bo  as  to  be,  if  not  non-existent,  at  least  im- 
pprceptiblc. 

(V)  The  Abfts.'^ftrfl  Brahma  Loka  is  the  6lh  of  that  series,  the 

entire  ntiiiiher   lieitig  16-     The  longent  period  of  exifltence   in 

.  Abassara  is  eight  kalpas.  The  inhabitaniK  of  the  Brahma  Worlds 

have  bodily  form,  but  not  of  tlint  gross  nature  as  to  require  the 

noarishment  of  f»od:  they  have  "spiritual  bodies  " 

(d)  «>9«9iSie>u3  manomuyo,  made  of  mind  :  Rpirilunl. 

tr)  fiiSeiS'.'sClj  peetiliakko,  feeders  on  joyful- emotions  :  those 
si'nsntions  beinw  their  ■^iiBtenlHtion. 
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resplendent, (a) traverse  the  atmoBphcie,  (b)  and  remniii  l'i>r 
a  very  long  time  eetabliehed  in  happiness.  There  is  a  time 
Prieete,  when,  after  a  very  long  period  this  world  ie  repro- 
duced. Upon  this  reproduction  of  the  world  the  Branma 
world  called  the  Brahma  Wimfino  cornea  into  being,  but 
without  an  inhabitant. 

At  that  time  a  Being,  in  congequence  either  of  the  p^-riod 
of  residence  in  Abassara  being  expired,  or  in  conae<iuence 
of  Bome  deficiency  of  merit  preventing  him  from  living 
there  the  full  period,  ceased  to  exist  in  Abaeaara  and  is 
re-produced  in  the  uninhabited  Brahma  AVimdno.  He  is 
Uiere  a  spiritual  being,  havin<r  intellectual  plcusures,  h  self 
resplendent,  traverses  the  atmosphere,  and  itt  for  a  long  lime 
in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  After  living  there  a  very 
long  time  alone,  being  indif^Kised  to  continue  in  solitude, 
his  desires  are  exulted  and  lie  says,  Would  that  another 
being  were  dwelling  in  this  place.  At  that  immediate  ' 
juncture  another  Being,  either  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
of  merit,  or  on  account  of  the  jK'riod  of  rcsltieiice  being 
expired,  ceasing  to  exist  in  Abassara  springs  into  life  in 
the  Brahma  Wundno  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  one.  They 
are  both  of  them  spiritual  beings,  have  intellectual  plea- 
sures, are  self  resplendent,  travertie  tiie  atmosphere,  and 
are  for  a  long  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  liappiness,  Thpn, 
Priests,  the  following  thoughts  arose  in  him  who  was  the 
first  existent  in  that  world :  1  am  Brahma,  Maha  Brahma, 
the  Supreme,  the  Invincihlc,  the  Omniscient,  the  Ruler,  tJie 
Lord  of  all,  the  Maker,  the  Creator.  I  am  the  Chief,  the 
Disposer  of  all,  the  Controller  of  all,  the  Universal  Father 
of  lul.     This  Being  was  made  by  me.  (c)  How  does  this 

(a)  cece*  o»(»i  sayan  psbho,  Rplendid  iu  theniMlvos. 

lb]  9eiisiQtsi9Siiie<Si  anlalikke  charo,  walkers  in  the  sky. 

(c)  The  Titles  ousumeJ  are  1.  &idii3  Brahma,  2.  6)ai'a|e£)  Ma- 
ha Brahmli,  the  grea.t  Brahma,  .3  efiSt^  aUiibhu,  the  SubJei.'ior 
or  Conqueror,  the  Supreme  Ijord.  4.  ^ojtS^S'tOJ  anabhibhuto,  not 
subject  to  any.  Invincible.  5.  tf  ?^ie;^&JSi^s<eej  annyadatthudoso, 
the  perceiver  of  all  things  :  the  OmniBcieat.  6-  ScbScJS  wosa- 
watti  the  Ruler  or  Governor  to  whom  all  other  things  are  subject. 
7-  jedM**  issaro,  the  Lord  ;  i.  e-  over  every  thiiig.  9  acCDCM 
katta,  the  Maker  :  The  coimnuiit  paraphrases  it  tfta^  e>c]sitjea 
ffitDCD]  "  I  am  the  Maker  of  the  world  "  9-  <fl®(iio)3  the  Creator: 
the  comment  says  "The  earth,  the  Himahiyan  mnuntaiDs,  Maha 
Mem,  the  Sakwalla  n>ek,  the  ocean,  the  moon  and  the  sun  were 
formed  by  me.  10.  TtB»*i  scttho,  the  Chief,  thv  Mtwt  F^xccllciit 
II-  ee.rfTO)  >^niitii.  ihc  di>iK>ser  .ifaL  :    llie  <.->>iiiiiii-Tit  |.nraphnu<es 
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fljilicai'?  Formerly  I  thus  thought,  Would  that  another 
being  were  in  this  place:  upon  my  volitionlhia  being  came 
here.  Those  beings  also,  who  anerwards  obtained  an  ex- 
istence there,  thought.  This  illustrious  Brahma  is  Maha 
Brahma,  the  Supreme,  the  Invincible,  the  Omniscient,  the 
Ruler,  ^e  I^ord,  the  Maker,  the  Creator  of  all.  He  is  the 
Chief,  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  the  Controller  of  all,  the 
Universal  Father.  We  were  created  by  him,  for  we  see 
that  he  was  first  here,  and  that  we  have  since  then  obtained 
existence.  Furthermore,  Priests,  he  who  was  the  first  diat 
obtained  existence  there  has  a  very  long  period  of  existence, 
exceeds  in  beauty  and  is  poasesaed  of  immense  power,  but 
those  who  followed  him  are  short  lived,  of  inferior  beauty, 
and  of  little  power.  It  then  happens.  Priests,  that  one  of 
these  beings,  ceasing  to  exist  there  is  bom  in  this  world, 
and  afterwards  retires  from  society  and  becomes  a  recluse. 
Being  thus  a  houseless  priest,  be  subjects  his  passions,  is 
constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by 
profound  and  correct  meditation  attains  t^at  mental  tran- 
quillity by  which  he  recollects  his  immediately  previous 
state  of  existence,  but  none  prior  to  that.  He  tnerefore 
says.  That  illustrious  Brahma  is  M^a  Brahma,  the  Su- 
preme, the  Invincible,  the  Onmiscient,  the  Ruler,  the  Lord, 
the  Maker,  the  Creator,,  He  is  the  chief,  the  Disposer  of 
all  things,  the  Controller  of  all,  the  Universal  Father. 
That  Brahma,  by  whom  we  were  created  is  ever  during, 
immutable,  the  eternal,  the  unchangeable,  continuing  for 
ever  the  same.  But  we,  who  have  been  created  by  this 
illustrious  Brahma,  are  not  ever  during;  we  are  mutable, 
short  lived,  mortal  and  were  boro  here.  This  Priests  is  the 
first  reason  on  account  of  which  some  Saraanas  and  Bra- 
mins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some  things  but  not  of 
others,  and  teach  concerning  the  soul  and  the  world  that 
some  things  are  eternal  and  that  other  things  are  not  eternal. 
Secondly,  upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do  some 
Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  tne  eternal  existence  of  some 
things,  but  not  of  others,  and  teach  concerning  die  soul 
and  the  world  that  some  tihings  are  eternal  and  other  things 
are  not  eternal.     Priests,  there  are  some   Grods  who  are 

it.  Be  thou  of  the  military  tribe.  Be  thou  a  Bramin.  Be  tbon  a 
merchant.  Be  thou  a  cultivator.  Be  thou  a  iajman,  Be  thou  a 
priest,  or  rechiw-  Or  lower  than  this.  Be  thnii  a  camel,  Be  thou 
an  ox  :  thus  I  divide  those  sintions  toall  crefttiiros  12  SS  wnsee 
the  roiitroller  of  nil  cvenls.  |3.  Sroigo)  aoSojm-  pimhurH  bhnw- 
vilnaii  the  folLer  of  nil  liviiir;  Ijciiii;-^. 
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named  Khiddhd  PaduBika.  (a)  Theae  live  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  laughter,  sport,  and  eenaual  pleasure.  When 
tfaey  have  been  long  engaged  in  laughter,  sport,  and  sen- 
snal  pleasure,  their  intellect  becomes  confused,  and  when 
their  intellect  becomes  coniiised  they  tranemigrate  from  that 
state  of  existence.  It  happens,  Pnests,  that  one  of  these 
beings,  transmigrating  from  that  state  ie  bom  here,  and 
forsc^ng  the  world  ne  becomes  a  recluse.  Being  thus  a 
houseless  priest,  he  subdues  his  passions,  ia  constant  and 
persevering  in  tite  practice  of  virtue,  and  by  profound  and 
correct  meditation  attains  that  mental  tranquiluty  by  whicli 
he  remembers  his  immediateW  previous  state  of  existence, 
but  nothing  prior  to  that  He  therefore  says.  Those  iilus- 
triouB  Gods  who  are  not  debauched  by  sensuality,  do  not 
spend  a  long  period  in  laughter,  sport  and  sensual  pleasures ; 
and  not  spending  their  time  in  laughter,  sport  and  sedsual 
enjoymenta  their  intellects  rem^n  free  from  perturbance. 
These  Gods  do  not  migrate  from  that  state,  but  are  ever 
daring,  immutable,  eternal  and  remain  for'  ever  unchange- 
ably the  same.  But  we  were  debauched  with  sensuality, 
and  spent  a  long  time  in  laughter,  sport,  and  sensual  plea- 
sure :  and,  spending  a  long  period  in  laughter,  sport,  and 
sensual  pleasure,  our  intellects  became  co^used ;  and  when 
our  inteUects  became  confused  we  transmigrated  from  that 
state.  We  are  impermanent,  mutable,  short  lived,  and  be- 
in^  subject  to  transmigration,  have  been  bom  here.  This 
Pnests,  is  the  second  reason  why  some  Somanos  and  Bra- 
mins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some  things  but  not  of 
others,  and  teach  concerning  the  soul  and  t£e  world  that 
some  things  are  eternal  and  other  things  not  eternal. 

Thirdly,  upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do  some 
Samanas  and  Bramins  nold  the  eternal  existence  of  some 
things  but  not  of  others,  and  teach  concerning  the  soul  and 
the  world  that  some  things  are  eternal  and  otliers  not  eter- 
nal. Priests  there  are  some  Gods  who  are  named  Mano 
Padusiki.  (£)  These  for  a  long  period  live  irritated  against 
each  other ;  and  being  long  irritated  their  minds  become 
evil  disposed  towards  each  other;  their  bodies  become  weak, 
and  their  minds  imbecile,  and  they  transmigrate  from  that 
state  of  being.  It  then  happens.  Priests,  tiiat  one  of  these 
beings,  transmigrating  from  that  state,  is  bom  here ;  and  re- 

(a)  QScD]  ag&e»  kidda  poduaika,  debauched  \>y  sport  or  plcii- 
Mire. 

fi-  eT«j]i;ge«>s  dc>inuchcil  in  mind  ;  or  criiniiml  in  licnii. 
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tiring  from  the  world  becomes  a  recluse.  Being  thus  n 
houseless  iiriest,  he  subjects  his  pwsionH,  and  being  con- 
etant  and  persevering  in  the  practiee  of  virtue,  by  profound 
and  correct  meditation  he  attains  that  mental  tranc[uillity 
by  which  he  rememben'  hid  immediately  previous  state  of 
existence,  but  nothing  prior  to  that.  He  therefore  says. 
Those  illustriouif  Ciods  whose  minds  are  uncorrupted,  do 
not  spent  a  long  time  in  mutual  irritation ;  and  not  spend- 
ing a  long  time  in  mutual  irritation  their  minds  are  not  evil 
disposed  towards  ea«h  other;  and  not  being  evil  affected 
towards  each  other  ilieir  bodies  do  not  become  weak  neither 
do  their  minds  become  imbecile.  These  Gods  do  not  mi- 
grate from  that  state,  but  are  ever  duritu;,  immutable,  eter- 
nid,  and  remain  for  ever  unchangeably  the  same.  But  our 
minds  were  corrupted,  and  we  spent  a  long  time  in  mutual 
irrilalion ;  we  became  ill-affecteu  towards  each  other ;  our 
bodies  became  weak  and  our  minds  imbecile,  and  we  trans- 
migrated from  that  state  of  existence.  We  are  imperma- 
nent, mutable,  short  lived,  and  being  subject  to  transmi- 
gration have  been  bom  here.  This  Frieate  is  the  third 
reason  why  some  Samanae  and  Bramins  bold  the  eternal 
existence  of  some  things  but  not  of  others,  and  t«ach  con- 
cerning the  soul  and  the  world  that  some  beings  are  eternal 
and  others  not  eternal. 

Fourthly,  upon  what  principle  and  for  what  reason  do 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of 
some  things  but  not  of  others,  and  teach  concerning  the 
soul  and  the  world,  that  some  things  are  eternal  and  that 
others  are  not  eternal.  Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas 
and  Bramins  who  are  reosoners  and  enquirers :  such  an  one 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  and  investigation  forme  his  opinion 
and  says.  This  self  (a)  which  is  named  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  body,  is  impermanent,  mutable, 
is  not  eternal,  but  is  subject  to  continued  change ;  but  this 
self  which  is  named  Mind,  or  Intellect,  or  Consciousness  (6) 
is  ever  during,  immutable,  eternal,  and  remains  unchange- 
ably the  same.  This  Priests  is  the  fourth  reason  why  some 
Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some 
things  but  not  of  others,  and  teach  concerning  the  soul  and 
the  world  that  some  things  are  eternal  and  other  things  are 
not  eternal. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  eternal  ex- 
(n)  lyosa)  nlll^  Ihe  «-lf,  (he  1,  the  existing  in'lividual- 
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ietence  of  aome  things  but  not  of  others,  and  in  tour  modert 
teach  concerning  the  soul  and  the  wory  that  nome  thing.4 
are  eternal  and  others  not  eternal.  If,  Priests,  any  Samana 
or  Bnunin  bold  the  eternal  existence  of  some  ^ings  and 
not  of  others,  and  teach  concerning  the  soul  and  the  world 
that  some  things  are  eternal  and  that  other  things  are  not 
eternal,  it  is  either  on  account  of  these  four  reasons,  or  on 
account  of  some  of  them ;  there  are  no  other  reasons  than 
these  for  that  opinion. 

Priests,  the  TatAgato  fully  understands  this  doctrine,  the 
reasons  uponwhich.it  is  founded,  bow  it  has  been  received, 
and  from  what  personal  experience  it  has  been  deduced : 
he  knows  that  there  have  been  such  stales  of  existence  and 
that  there  will  be  such  hereafter.  lie  also  Itnows  other 
things  far  more  excellent  than  theiw;  but  that  knowledcre  has 
not  been  deiluced  from  sensual  perceptions.  He  with  know- 
ledge not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the  senses,  is 
fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  impresMons 
and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly  perceiving 
the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the  evils  and 
the  extinction  of-  the  sensations,  he  is  perfectly  free  having 
no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrmes  of  the  Tatigato 
are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be  compre- 
hended, tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by  reason, 
subtle,  and  worthy  of  being  known  by  the  wise.  These 
the  Tat&gato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom  and  pub- 
licly makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who  cor- 
rectly declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatfigato. 

T^ere  are  Priests,  some  Samanas  and  Bramini^i  who  hold 
doctrinci-  rcs|)ecting  fintty  and  infinity,  and  who  for  four 
reasons  speak  of  the  world  as  being  finite,  or  infinite  (in 
extension.)  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do 
.  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  bold  doctrine?  resjiecting  finity 
and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world  as  being  finite  or  in- 
finite, (fl) 

Priests,  a  Samana  or  Bramin  subjorts  his  passions,  is 
constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by 
profound  and  correct  meditation  attains  a  state  of  mental 
iranquiTlity  :  being  thus  mentally  tranquil,  he  lives  in  the 
world  wilJi  the  perception  of  it.s  being  finite,  and  sav-s 
This  world  is  finite  and  bounded  on  all  sides.  How  does 
this  appear?    I,  snbjerting  my  passions  and  being  constant 
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ami  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  have  by  profound 
and  correct  meditation  attained  mental  tranquillity,  and 
being  thus  tranquil  I  live  in  the  world  witji  the  perception 
of  its  being  finite,  and  by  this  I  know  that  the  world  \a 
finite  and  Sounded  on  every  aide.  Thifl  Priesta  is  the  first 
reason  why  some  Samanas  and  firamins  hold  doctrines  re- 
specting finity  and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world  being 
finite  or  infinite. 

Secondly.  L'lwn  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do 
Mme  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  doctrines  respecting  finity 
and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world  being  finite  or  infinite. 
Priests,  a  8«nana  or  Bramin  subjects  his  passions,  b  con- 
stant and  persevering  in  tJie  practirc  of  virtue,  and  by  pro- 
found and  correct  meditation  attains  mental  tranquilbty : 
being  thus  mentally  tranquil  he  lives  in,  the  world  with 
the  perception  of  its  being  infinite,  and  says,  this  world  is 
infinite  and  lx>undless :  if  any  Samanaa  and  Braniins  in  the 
world  say  This  world  is  finite  and  bounded  on  every  aide 
they  speak  falsely:  the  world  is  infinite  and  bouudless. 
How  does  this  appear  ?  I,  subjecting  my  passions,  and  be- 
ing constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  have 
by  profound  and  correct  meditation  attained  mental  tran- 
quillity, and  being  thus  tranquil  I  live  in  the  world  with 
the  perception  of  Ub  being  infinite,  and  by  this  I  know  that 
the  world  is  infinite  and  unbounded.  This  Priest«  is  the 
second  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  doc- 
trines respecting  finity  and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world 
being  finite  or  infinite. 

Thirdly.  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do 
some  Samnnaa  and  Bramins  hoM  doctrines  respecting  finity 
and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world  being  fimte  or  infinite. 
Priests,  a  Samana  nr  Bramin  subjects  his  passions,  is  con- 
stant and  persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by  pro- 
found and  correct  meditation  attains  mental  tranquillity : 
being  thus  tranquil  he  lives  in  the  world  with  the  percep- 
tion of  its  being  finite  above  and  below,  but  infinite  in  the 
lateral  expansion ;  he  therefore  says.  This  world  is  both 
finite  and  infinite.  If  Any  Samanas  or  Bramins  say,  this 
world  is  finite  and  bounded  on  all  sides  they  speak  falsely : 
or  if  any  Samanas  or  Bramins  say  This  world  is  infinite 
and  unbounded,  thev  also  speak  fiUisely  :  this  world  is  both 
finite  aud  infinite,  flow  does  this  appear?  I,  Hubjecting  my 
{Missions  and  being  constant  and  persevering  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  have  by  jirofound  and  correct  meditation  attained 
niciitiil  trnnqnilJiry  :  and  being  thus  tranquil    I  live  in   the 
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wurld  w!th  the  perception  of  itt%  being  finite  above  and 
below,  but  infinite  in  tbe  lateral  expansion:  by  this  I  know 
that  this  qorld  is  both  finite  and  infinite.     This  Priests  is 


the  third  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  doc- 
trines respecting  finity  and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world 
being  finite  or  infinite. 

Fourthly.  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  do 
Bome  Samanae  and  Brainins  hold  doctrines  respecting  finity 
and  infinity,  and  speak  of  the  world  being  finite  or  infinite  ? 
Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas  or  Bramioa  who  are  rea- 
soners  and  enquirers:  such  an  one,  by  a  course  of  reasoning 
and  investigation,  forms  his  opinion  and  says.  This  world  la 
neither  finite  nor  is  it  infinite.  If  any  Samana  or  Bramin 
says  Thb  world  is  finite  and  bounded  on  all  sides  he  speak 
falsely  ;  If  any  Samana  or  Bramlo  says  the  world  is  infinite 
and  unbounded,  he  speak  felsely.  Ir  any  Samana  or  Bra- 
min say  the  world  is  both  finite  and  infinite  he  also  speak 
fidaely.  The  world  is  neither  finite  nor  is  it  Infinite.  This, 
Priests,  is  the  fourth  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bramins 
hold 'doctrines  respecting  finity  and  infinity,  and  speak  of 
the  world  being  finite  or  infinite. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  doctrines  res- 
pecting finity  and  infinity,  and  for  four  reasons  speak  of  the 
world  as  being  finite  or  infinite.  If,  Priests,  any  Samanas  or 
Bramins  holds  doctrines  respecting  finity  and  infinity,  and 
speak  of  the  world  being  finite  or  infinite,  it  is  on  account 
of  these  four  reasons  or  on  account  of  some  of  them :  there 
are  no  reasons  for  these  opinions  beside  these  four. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  arc  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
tigato:  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  then  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
Benses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations  is  perfectly  free, 
having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
tdgato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tatilgato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
correctly  der lares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatigato. 
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There  lire,  Priests,  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  who.  axe 
endless  equivocatorH:  who  whenever  they  are  questioned  on 
any  subject  equivocate  and  for  four  reasons  avoid  giving  a 
direct  answer.  Upon  what  principle  or  on  whatVxM)unt  are 
these  Samanas  and  Bramins  endless  equivocators,  and  when 
questioned  on  any  subject  equivocate,  and  for  four  reasons 
avoid  giving  a  direct  answer.  There  are,  Priests,  some  Sa- 
manas and  Bramins  who  do  not  accurately  understand  either 
what  constitutes  virtue  or  what  constitutes  vice ;  such  an 
one  not  accurately  understanding  what  is  virtuous  or  what 
is  vicious  thus  reflects :  I  do  not  understand  with  accuracy 
what  actions  are  virtuous  or  what  actions  Are  vicious ;  being 
thus  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  vice  and  virtue,  should  I 
pronounce  an  action  to  be  virtuous  or  to  be  vicious,  ray  de- 
cision may  be  influenced  by  my  feelings  or  desires,  by  my 
discontent  or  displeasure,  and  under  tnese  circumstances  I 
may  speak  that  which  is  not  true,  and  that  will  be  to  me  a 
cause  of  grief,  and  that  grief  will  endanger  my  spiritual 
well  being ;  and  thus  he,  fearing  and  abhorring  falsehood, 
will  neither  pronounce  an  action  to  be  virtuous  nor  to  be 
vicious,  but  upon  being  questioned  will  escape  &om  the 
question  and  avoid  all  explanation.  If  questioned,  la  it  so? 
he  will  reply  I  do  not  know.  Is  it  thu«?  I  do  not  know. 
Is  it  otherwiae  ?  I  do  not  know.  Is  it  not?  I  do  not  know. 
No,  ia  it  not  ?  I  do  not  know.  This  Priests  is  the  first  rea- 
son why  some  Sages  and  Bramins  are  endless  equivocators, 
and  being  questioned  on  any  subject,  equivocate  and  answer 
wide  of  the  subject. 

Secondly.  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  are 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  endleBS  equivocators,  and  upon 
being  questioned  on  any  suhject  escape  from  the  question 
and  avoid  all  explanation.  Priests,  there  are  some  Sama- 
nas and  Bramins  who  do  not  accurately  understand  what 
constitutes  virtue  or  what  constitutes  vice,  such  an  one  not 
accurately  understanding  what  is  virtuous  or  what  is  vi- 
cious thus  reflects:  I  do  not  understand  with  accuracy  what 
actions  are  virtuous  or  what  actions  are  vicious :  being  tbua 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  vice  or  virtue,  if  I  pronounce  an 
action  to  be  virtuous  or  to  be  vicious  my  decision  may  be 
influenced  by  my  feelings  or  desires,  by  my  discontent  or 
displeasure,  and  influenced  by  these  feelings  I  may  form 
an  attachment  tn  these  objects :  and  attachment  to  any  ob- 
ject ia  productive  of  grief,  and  that  grief  will  endanger  my 
spiritual  welfare.  He  therefore  fearing  and  abhorring  attach- 
ment to  existent  objects,  will  neither  pronounce  an  action  to 
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be  virtuous  nor  to  be  vicious,  but  upon  being  questioned  will 
equivocate  and  anawer  wide  of  the  subject.  Upon  being 
(lueationed^  it  so?  he  will  reply,  1  do  not  know.  Is  it 
tnuB?  I  do  not  know.  la  it  odierwiae?  I  do  not  know. 
No ?  I  do  not  know.  No,  is  it  not?  I  do  not  know.  This, 
Priests,  is  the  second  reason  why  some  Samanw  and  Bra- 
mins  are  endless  equivocators,  and  being  questioned  on  any 
subject  equivocate  and  avoid  giving  an  answer. 

Thirdly,  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  are 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  endless  equivocators,  and  being 
questioned  on  any  subject  equivocate  and  avoid  giving  an 
answer.  Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  who 
do  not  accurately  understand  what  constitutes  virtue  or 
what  constitutes  vice.  Such  an  one  not  understanding  what 
is  virtuous  or  what  is  vicious  thus  reflects,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  actions  are  virtuous  nor  what  actions  are  vicious: 
being  thus  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice,  if  I 
pronounce  an  action  to  be  virtuous  or  to  be  vicious,  there 
are  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  who  are  learned,  wise,  skil- 
ful disputants,  splitters  of  hairs,  and  go  about  confuting 
the  doctrines  of  others.  I  may  encounter  them  and  be 
questioned  by  them,  and  may  be  unable  to  answer  them 
correctly,  and  this  will  grieve  mc,  and  that  grief  will  en- 
danger my  spiritual  well  being.  Thus  he,  fearing  and  dia- 
likiog  to  come  in  contact  with  disputants,  will  neither  pro- 
nounce an  action  to  be  virtuous  or  to  be  vicious,  but  upon 
being  questioned  he  will  escape  from  the  question  and  avoid 
giving  an  answer.  Upon  being  questioned  Is  it  ao?  he  will 
reply,  I  do  not  know.  Is  it  thus?  I  do  not  know.  Is  it 
otherwise?  I  do  not  know.  No?  I  do  not  know.  No,  Is  it 
not?  I  do  not  know.  This  Priests  is  the  third  reason  why 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  endless  equivocators,  and 
upon  being  questioned  on  any  subject  escape  from  the 
question  and  avoid  ^ving  an  answer. 

Fourthly,  Upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  are 
some  Samanas  and  Bramins  enaless  equivocators,  and  being 
questioned  on  any  subject  escape  from  the  question  ana 
avoid  giving  an  answer  ?  Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas 
and  Bramins  who  are  dull  and  stupid,  and  when  they  are 
questioned  on  any  subject  they  equivocate  and  answer  wide 
of  the  subject  If  questioned  la  there  a  iuture  state  of 
bung?  they  reply,  If  you  ask  me  will  there  be  a  fiiture 
Htate  of  being,  should  I  have  a  friture  state  of  being,  then 
I  will  explain  it  Is  it  ao?  I  do  not  'know.  Is  it  thus?  I 
do  not  know.     Is  it  otherwise?  I  do  not  know.     No?  I  do 
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not  know.  What !  No  ?  I  do  not  know.  If  he  be  asked. 
Will  there  be  no  future  state  of  being?  Is  there  both  a  fu- 
ture stat«  and  yet  not  a  future  state.  Does  a  future  state 
neither  exist  nor  jet  not  exist  ?  Are  there  beid^  who  ob- 
tain  existence  without  the  intervention  of  parents  ?  Are 
there  no  such  beings  ?  Do  such  beings  exist  and  yet  not 
exist?  Do  such  being  neither  exist  nor  yet  not  exist?  Are 
their  joys  and  aorrowa  the  result  of  previous  conduct  ?  or 
are  there  no  such  joys  and  sorrows  ?  Are  there  joys  and 
sorrows  and  yet  (in  other  exiBtences)  no  such  joys  and  sor- 
rows ?  Are  such  joys  and  sorrows  neither  experienced  nor 
yet  not  experienced  7  Do  beings  live  after  death  ?  do  they 
not  exist?  Do  they  exist  and  yet  not  exist?  Do  they  neither 
exist  nor  yet  become  non-existent?  To  these  he  will  reply 
Do  you  question  me  on  these  subjects :  when  I  experience 
them  then  I  will  explain  them.  Sut  are  they  so?  I  do  not 
know.  Are  they  thus?  I  do  not  know.  Are  they  otherwise? 
I  do  not  know.  Are  they  not?  I  do  not  know.  What!  Not 
know  P  I  do  not  know.  This  is  the  fourth  reason,  Priests, 
why  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  endless  prevaricators, 
and  on  being  questioned  on  any  subject  equivocate  and 
answer  wide  of  the  subject. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  endless  prevari- 
cators, and  upon  bmg  questioned  on  any  subject  prevaricate 
and  for  four  reaaons' answer  wide  of  the  question.  If,  Priests, 
any  Samana  or  Bramin  is  an  equivocator  and  upon  being 
questioned  on  any  subject  answers  wide  of  the  subject  it  is 
on  account  of  these  four  reasons  or  on  account  of  some  of 
them :  there  are  no  reasons  for  this  beside  these  four. 

These  doctrines,  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
iigaXo  :  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex~ 
perience  upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  fix>m  sensual  impressions.  '  He, 
wit£  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  cause  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production^  the  cessation,  the  advantsges, 
the  evils,  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly 
free  having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the 
Tatigato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat&gato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
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publiclT  makeB  them  knowo.     Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tat^gato. 

Pries^  there  are  some  SamaDae  aad  Bramina  who  hold 
that  exmlnce  is  not  the  i^ult  of  a  previously  existing  cause, 
and  for  two  reasons  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are 
not  the  results  of  causation,  (a) 

Upon  what  principle  and  upon  what  account  do  these 
Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  that  existence  is  not  the  result 
of  a  previous  exbting  cause,  and  for  two  reasons  teach  that 
the  soul  and  the  world  are  not  the  resulte  of  previous  cau- 
sation. There  toe.  Priests,  some  Gods  who  have  no  consci- 
ousness of  existence:  (£)  when  the  period  arrives  that  cons- 
ciousnees  is  produced  they  cease  to  exist  in  that  state.  It 
then,  Priests,  happens  that  some  one  of  them  ceasing  to  ex- 
_  ist  in  that  state  la  bom  in  this  world,  and  afterwards  re- 
nouncing the  world  he  becomes  a  recluse :  being  thus  a 
houseless  priest  he  subjects  his  passions,  is  constant  and 
persevering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by  profound  and 

(a)  <f3&  m^datsit&aa  By  ^3S>  ngdcitdeoi  birth  or  produc- 
tion without  a  cause,  is  understood  becomiDg  existent  without 
any  previously  existing  reason  for  that  existence.  Budha  holds 
cSel  agdatORa  existence  from  a  cause,  but  that  cause  is  a 
moral  one,  as  explained  in  my  lost  paper  :  He  says  c;Si5c^  c3S) 
vShd  &c.  i.  e-  on  account  of  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  him  ««QjiS  eojSiSiOo  S^(^fia,«"=  fcc-  up  to  esSS  birth  ri<S 
decoy  and  Cd^  death  are  produced.  The  qSS  eeglossj^sn 
teach  that  man's  existence  is  a  new  existence,  without  any  pre- 
vious cause,  and  without  a  Creator.  Budha  acknowledges  that 
man's  existence  is  a  new  existence,  he  ackaowledgee  that  man  is 
not  created,  but  he  affirms  that  the  moral  qualitieB  of  a  pre- 
viously existing  being  is  the  seed  of  present  existence.  This 
present  tree  of  esiatence  grows  from  the  seed  of  actions  pre- 
viously performed,  as  the  tree  now  existent  grows  from  seed 
taken  from  a  previously  existing  tree  :  it  is  not  the  tree  tt'om 
which  the  seed  was  taken,  but  it  could  not  have  existed  if  the 
previous  tree  had  not  existed  and  borne  fruit :  that  fruit  is  Qoa 
^ta  attachment  to  existing  objects  whether  corporeal  or  mental. 
A  Rabat  is  a  tree  ;  but  he  is  free  from  QCM^io  and  therefore 
bears  no  fruit,  in  consequence  of  which  no  future  tree  will  exist. 
The  series  terminates  at  his  death  :  there  is  a  cessation  from  ex- 
istence.    This  is  Nirwdna. 

(ft)  ^eaa^B^  arasa  the  1 3th  of  the  Brahma  worlds,  the  dura- 
tion of  existence  is  500  kalpas,  according  to  the  Ahhidnrma  di- 
vision of  the  sacred  Books  :  they  have  6xox£ltri»Sii  a  body  : 
and  tSQ6eSS,ai'  life,  but  no  fueling,  no  perceptiou,  no  thonght, 
no  consciousness  ;  and  have  no  sustenance  of  any  kind. 
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correct  meditation  attains  mental  tranquillity :  being  tran- 
quil, be  recoliectB  the  reproduction  of  coneoiouBnesB,  but 
notliing  previous  to  that:  he  therefore  says,  the  eo^^nd  the 
world  are  produced  without  previoiA  causatiDn.  ^^m  does 
this  appear?  I  formerly  did  not  exist:  but  I  "who  did  not 
previously  exist  have  now  obtained  existence  here.  This, 
Priesta,  is  the  first  reason  why  some  Samanas  and  Bramlne 
hold  that  existence  is  not  the  result  of  a  previous  existing 
cause,  and  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  not  the 
results  of  causation. 

Secondly.  Upon  what  princiule  or  for  what  reason  do 
some  Samanaa  and  Bramiua  hola  that  existence  is  not  the 
result  of  a  previously  existing  cause,  and  teach  that  the  eoul 
and  the  world  are  not  the  results  of  causation.  There  are. 
Priests,  some  Samanaa  and  Bramins  who  are  reasoners  and 
enquirers.  Such  an  one  by  a  course  of  reasoning  and  in- 
vestigation forms  an  opinion  and  says,  The  soul  and  the 
world  are  not  the  resulta  of  causation.  This,  Priests,  is  the 
second  reason  why  some  Samanaa  and  Brunins  hold  that 
existence  is  not  the  result  of  a  previously  existing  cause, 
and  teach  that  the  sou]  and  the  world  are  not  the  results  of 
causation. 

Priests,  these  Samanaa  and  Bramins  hold  that  existence 
is  not  the  result  of  a  previously  existing  cause,  and  for  two 
reasons  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  not  the  results 
of  causation.  Priests,  if  any  Samana  or  Bramin  holds  that 
existence  is  not  the  result  of  a  previously  existing  cause, 
and  teaches  that  the  soul  and  the  world  are  not  the  results 
of  causation,  it  is  on  account  of  these  two  reasons  or  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  them.  There  are  no  other  reaaom  for  this 
opinion  besides  these  two. 

These  doctrines,  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
t&gato ;  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
otlier  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge baa  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquuntcd  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  cause  become  extinct,  and  distinctly  per- 
ceiving the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils,  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly  free 
having  no  attaohmeuta.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
Ugato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and   worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
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These  the  Tatitfftto  has  aM'«rt^iie(i  by  hia  own  wurloin, 
and  publicly  maEee  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak 
who  correctly  declares  tlie  real  excellencies  of  the  Tat£- 


pecting  previous  existence,  and  who  meditating  on  the  past, 
on  account  of  prerious  eveota  declare  a  variety  of  opinions 
founded  on  eighteen  reasons.  If,  Priests,  any  Samana  or 
Bnunin  hold  doctrines  respecting  previous  existence,  and 
meditating  on  the  past  declare,  on  account  of  previous 
events,  a  variety  of  opinions,  it  ia  either  on  account  of  the 
whole  of  these  eighteen  reasons  or  on  account  of  some  of 
them.  There  are  no  other  reasons  besides  these  eighteen 
for  these  opinions. 

These  doctrines,  Priests,  are  fully  underetood  by  the  Ta- 
t^ato ;  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  &r  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
wiuQ  knowledge  not  derived  Irom  the  impresions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages, 
the  evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfecUy 
&ee  having  no  attachment.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the 
Tat^ato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat^ato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tat^ato. 

Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas  and  Bramina  who  hold 
doctrines  respecting  the  future,  and  who  meditating  on  fu- 
turity declare  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  future  in 
forty  four  modes. 

Upon  what  principle  and  on  what  account  do  these  Sa- 
manaa  and  Bramins  hold  doctrines  respecting  the  future, 
and  meditating  on  futurity  declare  a  variety  of  opinions  res- 
pecting the  future  in  forty  four  modes. 

Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas  and  Bramina  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  fiiture  existence  and  who,  in  sixteen  modes, 
teach  ^lat  the  soul  consciously  exists  after  death. 

Upon  what  principle  or  on  what  account  do  these  Sama- 
nas and  Bramins  hold  the  doctrine  of  (iiture  existence  and 
in  sixteen  modes  teach  that  the  soul  consciously  exists  after 
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death  ?  They  teach  that  the  soul  ia  materUl,  and  that  it 
will  for  ever  consciouflly  exist  after  death ;  they  teach  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial  and  will  have  an  eternal  cpnscioua 
existence  after  death;  they  teach  that  the  soul  partAes  both 
of  materiality  and  of  immateriality  and  will  have  an  eter- 
nal conscious  existence  after  death ;  they  teach  that  it  io 
neither  material  nor  yet  immaterial  and  will  have  an  eternal 
existence  after  death ;  they  teach  that  it  will  be  finite,  or 
that  it  will  be  infinitely  difllused,  or  that  it  will  partake  both 
of  finity  and  infinity,  or  that  it  is  neither  finite  nor  yet  in- 
finite;— that  it  will  have  one  mode  of  consciousness,  or  that 
it  will  have  many  motles  of  consciousness; — that  its  percep- 
tions will  be  few ;  or  that  its  perceptions  will  be  boundless; — 
that  it  will  be  a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  or  that  it  will 
be  a  state  of  unmixed  misery  ;— that  it  will  be  a  state  in 
which  the  sensations  of  joy  and  sorrows  will  not  be  known: 
these  states  they  teach  will  continue  for  ever  after  de^th. 

Priests,  these  Samanarand  Bramina  hold  the  doctrine  of 
future  existence,  and  in  sixteen  modea  teach  that  the  soul 
has  a  conscious  existence  after  death.  If  any  Samana  or 
Bramin  hold  the  doctrine  of  ftiture  existence  and  teaches  * 
that  the  sotil  has  a  conscious  ezbtence  after  death,  it  is  in 
these  sixteen  modes,  or  in  some  of  them.  Besides  these 
there  are  none  other. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  are  fiiUy  understood  by  the  Ta- 
t&gato;  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils  and  the  extinctions  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly  ft«e 
having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
t^ato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat&gato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
correctly  declares  the  real'excellencies  of  the  Tat^gato. 

Priests,  there  are  some  Samanaa  and  Bramins  who  nold  tlie 


doctrine  of  ftiture  unconscious  existence,  and  who  in  eight 
modes  teach  that  the  soul  will  have  i 


tence  after  death.     Upon  what  principle  and  on  what  ac- 
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roiint  do  some  Samanas  and  Bnuiiim  hold  the  doctrine  ot 
future  uncoDscious  existence,  and  in  eight  modee  teach  that 
the  soul  will  have  an  unconscioua  existence  after  death  ? 
They  teacli  that  the  soul  is  material  and  will  have  an  eter- 
nal unconsuouB  existence  after  death ;  or  that  it  is  immaterial, 
or  that  it  partakes  both  of  materiality  and  immateriality, 
'  or  that  it  is  neither  material  nor  yet  immaterial ; — that  it 
will  be  finite,  or  that  it  will  be  infinite,  or  that  it  will  par- 
take both  of  ftnity  and  infinity,  or  that  it  is  neither  finite 
nor  yet  infinite,  and  that  thus  it  will  have  an  eternal  uncon- 
scious existence  ai^r  death. 

Priests,  these  Ramanas  and  Bramina  hold  the  doctrine  of 
future  unconscious  existence,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that 
the  BOul  will  have  an  unconscious  existence  after  death.  If 
any  Samana  or  Bramin  hold  the  doctnne  of  future  uncon- 
8(»0U6  existence,  and  teach  tJiat  the  soul  has  an  unconscious 
existence  after  death,  it  is  either  in  these  cie^ht  modes  or  in 
some  of  them,  for  there  are  none  others  besides  these. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
t&gato:  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the 
experience  upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  tliat  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advant^es, 
the  evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  b  perfectly  free 
having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
ti^ato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat6gato  has  ascert^ned  bv  his  own  wisdom, 
and  publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak 
who  correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatfi- 
gato. 

Priests,  there  arc  sonic  Snmanas  and  Bramins  who  hold 
that  there  is  a  future  state  of  being  neither  conscious  nor 
unconscious,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that  the  soul  will 
hereafter  exist  in  a  state  between  consciousness  and  uncon- 
sciousness. Upon  what  principle  and  on  what  account  do 
these  Samanas  and  Bramins  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  being  neither  conscious  nor  yet  unconscious,  and  in 
eight  modes  teach  that  the  soul  will  hereafter  exist  in  a  state 
liplween  conwimHneK!*  and  nni'on«cionsiicss. 
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Tlicv  tench  tliat  the  soul  ie  material,  or  that  it  is  imwa- 
terifti,  or  that  it  partakes  both  of  materiality  aod  immate- 
riality, or  that  it  ie  neither  material  nor  yet  immaterial: — 
that  it  will  be  finite,  or  that  it  will  be  infinite;  or  that  it 
will  i>artake  both  of  finity  and  infinity,  or  that  it  is  neither 
finite  nor  yet  infinite,  and  that  thus  it  will  have  an  eternal 
existence  after  deatli  between  consciousnesa  and  uncos-  ■ 
M-iniisneee. 

Priests,  these  Sanianaa  and  Bramins  affirm  there  is  a  fii- 
ture  state  of  being  neither  conscious  nor  unconscious,  and 
in  eight  modes  teach  that  the  »>ul  will  hereafter  exist  in  a 
state  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousnees.  If  any 
Samannf  or  Braniins  affirm  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
being,  neither  conscious  nor  unconscious,  and  teach  that  tlie 
Houl  will  hereafter  exist  in  a  state  between  consciousiiesB 
and  unconsciousness,  it  is  in  these  eight  modes,  or  in  some 
of  thcin ;  for  there  are  none  besides  these. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  are  fiiliy  understood  by  the  Ta- 
tii{<;Htoi  bo  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
jierience  ui>on  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
iitlier  tilings  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
Icdse  has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
wilTi  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  tmpres»ons  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages, 
the  evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly 
free  having  no  attachmenta.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the 
Tatagato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to 
l>e  compveh ended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  att^nable 
bv  reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
'Ihese  the  Tatdgato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom, 
and  ])uhlicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  Bi>eak 
who  correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatfi- 
gato. 

There  are.  Priests,  some  Samanaa  and  Bramins  who  affirm 
that  existence  is  destroyed,  and  who  teach  in  seven  modes 
that  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  annihilated.  Upon  what 
principle  and  upon  what  account  do  these  Sanmnas  and 
liramins  affirm  that  existence  is  destroyed,  and  teach,  in 
seven  modes  that  living  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  anni- 
hilate^l  ?  There  are.  Priests,  some  Samanas  and  Bramins 
who  thus  affirm  and  believe,  and  say,  Friend,  the  soul  is 
malcrial,  formed  of  the  four  elements,  generated  by  the  pa- 
li'iils:    iip<m  Iho  dissolution  of  the  IhmIv,   i(  is  cnl'i.ff.  dex- 
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troved,  and  after  death  will  no  longer  exist :  at  that  time, 
Fnend,  this  soul  is  completely  annihilated.  Time  some 
teach  the  excifdon,  the  destruction,  the  annihilation  of  liv- 
ing beings. 

Another  will  reply,  and  say.  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  have  mentioned,  hut  the  soul  is 
not  then  annihilated.  There  is.  Friend,  another  siate  un- 
known and  unexperienced  by  you,  but  known  and  ex- 
perienced by  me :  in  that  state  the  form  is  eodlike,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  are  enjoyed ;  upon  the  dififiolution  ol' 
that  body  the  being  is  cut  off,  destroyed,  and  after  death 
will  no  longer  exist :  at  that  time,  Friend,  the  soul  is  anni- 
hilated. Thus  some  teach  the  excision,  the  destruction,  the 
annihilation  of  living  beings. 

Another  wilt  reply  and  say.  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  have  njentioneil,  but  the  soul 
will  not  then  be  annihilated:  there  is.  Friend,  another  state 
unknown  and  unexperienced  by  you,  but  known  and  )ier- 
ceived  by  me  ;  in  that  state  the  form  is  gcKllike,  the  plea- 
Bures  are  mental,  and  all  the  powers  and  faculties  are  in  jjor- 
fection.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  body  by  death  the 
being  is  cut  off,  destroyed  and  no  longer  exists:  at  that  lime. 
Friend,  the  soul  is  annihilated.  Thus  some  teaeh  the  exci- 
sion, the  destruction,  the  anniliilation  of  living  beings. 

Another  will  reply  and  sav,  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
tJiere  is  such  a  state  as  you  have  mentioned,  but  the  soul 
will  not  then  be  annihilated.  There  is.  Friend,  another  state 
unknown  and  unperceived  by  you,  but  known  and  perceiv- 
ed by  me,  in  that  state  the  soul  ia  far  removed  from  bodily 
form,  from  perturbation,  and  from  the  consideration  of  mul- 
tifarious perceptions,  boundless  as  the  atmosphere  ;  this  is 
the  aerial  residence.  When  that  state  ia  dissolved  by  death 
the  being  is  cut  off,  destroyed,  and  no  longer  exists:  at  that 
time,  Fnend,  the  soul  ia  annihilated.  Thus  some  teach  the 
exeieion,  the  destruction,  the  annihilation  of  living  beinga. 
Another  will  reply  and  say.  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  atate  aa  you  have  mentioned,  but  the  soul 
will  not  then  he  aonihilated.  There  is,  Friend,  another  state 
unknown  and  unperceived  by  you,  but  known  and  perceiv- 
ed by  me,  that  state  is  far  beyond  the  aerial  residence,  and 
is  one  of  unbounded  consciouness,  the  region  of  intellect. 
When  that  atate  is  dissolved  by  death  the  being  is  cut  off, 
destroyed,  and  no  longer  exists;  at  that  time.  Friend,  the 
itoul  is  annihilatc<).  Thus  some  teach  the  escision,  thf  des- 
truction, the  aimihilatinn  "f  living  beings. 
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Another  will  reply  and  say.  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  thiit 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  have  mentioned,  but  the  eool 
will  not  then  be  annihilated.  There  is.  Friend,  another  state 
unknown  and  unperceived  by  you,  but  known  and  perceiv- 
ed by  me :  that  state  is  far  beyond  the  intellectual  r^on ; 
where  there  is  nothing,  (to  disturb  the  profound  tranqmltity 
of  the  soul)  it  i«  in  the  region  of  unoccupied  space.  When 
that  state  is  dissolved  by  death  the  being  is  cut  off,  destroy- 
ed and  DO  lo^cr  exists :  at  that  lime.  Friend,  the  soul  is 
annihilated.  Thus  some  teach  the  excision,  the  destnic^oii, 
the  annihilation  of  a.  living  being. 

Another  will  reply  and  say,  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  have  mentioned,  bat  the  soul 
will  not  then  be  annihdated.  There  is,  Friend,  another 
state  unknown  and  unperceived  by  you  but  known  and  per- 
ceived by  me,  that  state  is  iar  beyond  that  of  unoccupied 
space ;  there  the  existence  is  neither  conscious  nor  yet  un- 
conscious. When  that  state  is  dissolved  by  death  the  being 
is  cut  off,  destroyed  and  no  longer  exists :  at  that  time,  Friend, 
the  soul  is  anninilated.  Thus  some  teach  the  excision,  the 
deatxuctioD,  the  annihilation  of  a  living  being,  (a) 

Priesta,  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  affirm  that  existence 
is  destroyed,  and  teach  in  seven  modes  that  living  beings 
are  cut  off,  destroyed  and  annihilated.  If  any  Samanaa  or 
Bramins  affirm  that  existence  is  destroyed,  and  teach'that 
living  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed  and  annihilated,  it  is  ei- 
ther in  these  seven  modes  or  according  to  some  oif  them : 
there  are  no  other  modes  besides  these. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  tlie  Ta- 
tdgato:  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  fdso  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  dian  ^eee,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impressions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  Uieir  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceivins  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils,  ana  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly  free 

(a)  The  last  four  conetitute  the  Arupa  Worlds,  in  which  there 
IB  no  material  form  :  the  last  and  most  exalted  of  these  is  the  in- 
definitely extended  dreamy  state,  neither  conscious  nor  yet  alto- 
gether without  coDBciouBness,  a  proround,  UDdisturbed  repose 
which  contiaues  during  84,000  kolpas  :  but  it  is  not  Nii-rvina, 
□ot  the  ultimate  cessation  of  being,  for  the  eeed  will  produce  a 
new  ]>lHnt,  and  aller  84,000  kalpua  a  (iusli  cxii>tciice  will  cum- 
mL'Utt'  iu  some  iaferiut-  MuU: 
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having  no  attachmento.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
t&gato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  traaquiliizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  hj 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  heina  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tatdgato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
publiclv  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  iiuty  speak  who 
correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatjgato. 

Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas  and  Bramins  who  speak 
concemiag  the  extinction  of  sorrow  (or  Nirw&na)  while  in 
a  state  of  existence,  (a)  and  in  five  modes  tfioch  that  living 
beings  may  enjoy  perfect  happiness.  (6)  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple and  on  what  account  do  some  Homanas  and  Bramins 
speak  respecting  the  extinction  of  sorrow  while  in  a  state  of 
existence,  and  in  five  modes  teach  that  living  beings  may 
enjoy  perfect  happiness  ?  Priests,  there  are  some  Samanas 
and  Bramins  who  affirm  and  believe  this  and  say,  When- 
ever, Friends,  the  soul  has  a  full,  complete  and  perfect  en- 
joyment of  the  five  senses,  then  the  soul  attains  m  the  pre- 
sent state  the  perfection  of  happiness.  Thus  some  teach 
that  perfect  happiness  may  be  experienced  by  a  living  be- 
ing in  the  present  state  of  existence. 

Another  will  reply  and  say.  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  mention,  but  the  soul  does  not 
then  obtain  a  perfect  deliverance  from  sorrow :  for.  Friend 
the  enjoyments  o{  sensual  pleasures  are  impermanent,  sour- 
ces of  Bufiering,  are  of  a  changeable  nature,  and  from  their 
inconstancy  produce  sorrow,  weeping,  pain,  discontent  and 
vexation.  If  the  soul,  free  from  sensuality  and  crime,  obtain 
tiie  happiness  produced  by  the  first  course  of  profound  me- 
ditation, and  Cve  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  investigating  an 
enquiring  mental  abstraction,  then.  Friend,  the  soul  ohtuns 
the  perfection  of  happiness.  Thus  some  teach  that  jierfcct 
hapjnnes  may  be  experienced  by  a  liviug  being. 

(a)  ^£afi£)dg)i«a*  Nirw&oaiDthe  present  stale  of  existeoce. 
The  Comment  explains  Nirwana  to  mean,  ihe  extinction  of  sor- 
row. This  Budha  affirms  can  only  be  effected  by  the  cassation 
of  existence-  I  translate  dSiraa  by  extinction  of  soi'row.  The 
words  in  the  comment  are  Ditt'ha  Dnmrno,  means  the  present 
state  of  existence,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  In  whatever  state  he 
may  have  attained  existence."  Oitt'hi  Damma  Nibbana  is,  the 
subjection  (or  removal)  of  sorrow  in  the  present  state  of  exis- 
tence. 

(/>)  Perfect  happiness,  etf &$&  Si9S>  tSS)]SJ'  the  mof(  exci-l- 
lent  (or  complete)  removal  of  sorrow  in  the  present  state  of  ex- 
istence- 
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Another  will  reply  and  say.  Friend,  1  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  mention,  but  the  soul  does  not 
then  obbun  the  full  extinction  of  the  sorrows  connected 
with  existence,  for  by  enquiry  and  research  freeh  objects  for 
investigation  are  perceived.  But,  Friend,  if  the  aoul  can 
attain  tibe  second  course  of  profound  meditation,  and  ceasing 
enquiry  and  research,  bv  spirituality  and  purenese  of  mind 
obtain  the  joy  and  happiness  produced  by  undisturbed  men- 
tal tranquillity,  unmixed  with  enquiry  or  investigation, 
then.  Friend,  the  aoul  obtains  the  perfection  of  happiness. 
Thus  some  teach  that  |>erfect  happiness  may  be  expenenced 
by  a  living  being. 

Another  will  reply  and  say,  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  mention,  hut  the  soul  does  not 
then  obtain  the  full  extinction  of  the  sorrows  connected 
with  existence,  for  whatever  joy  or  mental  elation  may  be 
ex))erienced,  by  that  enjoyment  the  desire  of  happiness  is 
perceived  to  increase.  But,  Friend,  if  the  aoul  be  freed 
from  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  being  uninfluenced  by  the  sen- 
eatione  of  joy  or  sorrow,  thoughnul,  considerate,  and  ex- 
periencing corporeal  ease :  and  obtun  that  mental  happiness, 
resulting  from  the  thii-d  course  of  profound  meditation, 
which  is  named  by  Rahate,  Indifference:  Then,  Friend,  iJie 
soul  obtains  the  perfection  of  happiness.  Thus  some  teach 
that  perfect  happmess  may  be  experienced  by  a  living  being. 

Another  wit)  reply  and  say,  Friend,  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  state  as  you  mention,  but  the  soul  does  not 
then  obtfun  the  full  extinction  of  the  sorrows  connected 
with  existence ;  for  there  will  be  a  continual  mental  recur- 
rence to  the  ease  enjoyed,  and  by  that  tlie  desire  towards  it 
will  increase.  But,  Friend,  if  the  aoul  be  freed  from  the 
sensations  of  ease  or  pain,  and  if  its  former  feelings  of  satis- 
faction be  destroyed,  and  the  absolute  indifference  to  ease 
or  iiain  connected  with  the  fourth  course  of  profound  medi- 
tation, together  with  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  be  obt«ned, 
then.  Friend,  the  soul  obtains  the  perfection  of  happiness. 
Thus  some  teach  tliat  perfect  happinees  may  be  experienced 
by  a  living  being. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  speak  concerning  the 
extinction  ul  sorrow  white  in  a  state  of  existence,  and  in 
five  motles  teach  tliat  living  beings  may  enjoy  perfect  haji- 
piness.  Priests,  if  any  Samana  or  Bramin  speak  concerning 
the  extinction  of  sorrow  while  in  a  state  of  existence,  and 
teach  that  living  being!'  may  enjoy  periect  happiuesH,  thry 
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teach  this  doctrine  either  in  these  five  modes  or  in  unu  ol 
them,  besides  these  there  is  no  other. 

These  doctiines.  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
Utgato:  he  knows  the  causee  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  &r  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  impresBions.  He, 
with  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  (he  im- 
preswoos  and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly  per- 
ceiving the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils,  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  is  perfectly  free 
having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the  Ta- 
tagato  are  profound,  difficult  tb  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat^ato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
oorrectly  declares  tbe  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatu^atii. 

Priests,  these  Samanae  and  Braiuins  hold  doctrines  re- 
specting the  fiiture,  and  meditating  on  futurity  declare  a 
variety  of  opinion  respecting  the  niture  in  44  modes.  If, 
Priests,  any  Samanae  or  Bramins  hold  doctrines  respecting 
the  future,  M»d  meditating  on  futurity  declare  a  varietv  of 
opinions  respecting  tlie  future,  they  declare  these  opinionti 
according  to  these  44  modes,  or  according  to  one  of  them  : 
besides  these  tbere  are  no  others. 

These  doctrines.  Priests,  are  fully  underat«o<I  by  the  Ta- 
t&gato:  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  perceptions.  He. 
witn  knowledge  not  derived  from  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acquainted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
preasioDS  and  their  causes  become  extinct ;  and  distinctly 
[wrceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advantages,  the 
evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensation?,  is  j>erfectly  free, 
having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  diwitrines  of  the  Ta- 
tdgato  are  profound,  difficult  to  he  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attainable  by 
reason,  subtle,  and  worthy  of  being  known  by  the  wise. 
These  the  Taligato  has  ascertained  by  hie  i>wn  wisdom,  aud 
makes  them  publicly  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
forrectly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tatigato. 

PrioslJ,  these    SnuinnoH  and  Bijunins  huM   doctrines  ro- 
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{>ecting  the  past,  or  rcapectiiiff  the  future,  or  respecting  both 
le  paat  and  future,  and  meditatiDg  on  previous  events  or 
those  which  are  in  futurity,  declare  a  variety  of  opinions 
respecting  the  past  and  future  in  62  modes.  If,  Priests,  any 
Samanas  or  Bramins  hold  these  opinions  it  is  either  accord- 
in  to  these  62  modes,  or  according  to  some  of  them.  Besides 
these  there  is  no  other  mode  in  which  these  opinions  can  be 
held. 

These  doctrlnea.  Priests,  are  fully  understood  by  the  Ta- 
t^ato:  he  knows  the  causes  of  their  being  held  and  the  ex- 
perience upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  also  knows 
other  things  far  more  excellent  than  these,  but  that  know- 
ledge has  not  been  derived  from  sensual  perceptions.  He, 
wi^  knowledge  not  derived  &om  the  impressions  on  the 
senses,  is  fully  acqounted  with  that  by  which  both  the  im- 
pressions and  their  causes  become  extinct,  and  distinctly 
perceiving  the  production,  the  cessation,  the  advant^^,  - 
the  evils  and  the  extinction  of  the  sensations,  he  is  perfectly 
free  having  no  attachments.  Priests,  these  doctrines  of  the 
Tat^ato  are  profound,  difficult  to  be  perceived,  hard  to  be 
comprehended,  tranquillizing,  excellent,  not  attwnsble  by 
reason,  subtle,  and  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  wise. 
These  the  Tat^ato  has  ascertained  by  his  own  wisdom  and 
publicly  makes  them  known.  Of  these  he  may  speak  who 
correctly  declares  the  real  excellencies  of  the  Tat&gata 

Priests,  among  these  Sam  anas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  opinions  respecting  a  perpetuity  of  being,  and  who  in 
four  modes  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  have  an  eter- 
nal existence.  But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Bra- 
mins are  founded  on  their  ignorance,  (a*)  their  want  of  per- 
ception of  truth,  {b)  their  personal  expenence,  (c)  and  on  the 
fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  their  passions,   {(f)   Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and 

(a)  (fcJScon*  being  mtacqufunted  with  the  truth,  whereas 
Budha's  declarations  are  make  tAto^i  by  him  wiho  koowa, 

(h)  tfadaiU'  not  seeing  things  as  they  really  are  :  But  Bud. 
ha's  teachings  are  adtotai  by  him  who  sees  the  truth. 

(r)  t>Qqao-  the  things  wilh  which  they  have  become  sc- 
<iu^nt«d  by  their  personal  experience,  either  in  this  or  in  pre- 
vious birthB  :  by  which  they  know  only  the  fact,  such  and  such 
things  took  place,  but  mistake  the  canse  of  the  event :  the  ex- 
{terience  was  correct,  the  deduction  from  the  experience  false. 

(i^  a>^tsn<aa)3to*  afimfio  &dide;f^eD«eG  Even  as  the  fluc- 
tuating emotions  of  those  sulgect  to  their  lusts-  Tlie  Comment 
wivf.  whiHi  i.-  an  tinsMhte  ai>  a  pillfir  fixed  in  s  heap  or  rhaff :  i.  i'. 
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BnuBuna  *re  some  who  hold  the  eternal  existenoe  of  some 
things  but  not  of  others,  and  who  in  four  modes  teach  con- 
cermoff  the  soul  snd  the  world  thst  some  thin^  are  eternal 
sad  ouer  things  not  eternal.  But  the  teaching  of  these 
Samanae  and  Bnuuins  ia  founded  on  their  ignorance,  their 
want  of  perception  of  truth,  their  own  personal  experience, 
and  on  tae  fluctuatiag  emotions  of  thoae  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  their  pasaiona. 

Priests,  auKHig  tiiese  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  dootrisBB  respecting  finitv  and  infinitjr,  and  who  in 
four  modes  teach  concerning  me  world  being  finite  or  in* 
finite.  But  the  teaching  of^theae  Samanaa  and  Bramins  is 
founded  on  their  ignorance,  ^eir  want  of  perception  of 
truth,  their  personaTexperienfflf  and  on  the  fluctuating  emo- 
tions of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  psissions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanaa  and  Brunins  are  same  who 
are  endless  equivocators,  and  who  when  questioned  on  any 
subject,  equivocate  .and  in  four  modes  avoid  giving  a  direct 
answer.  But  the  conduct  of  these  Samanaa  and  Bramins 
results  from  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of  truth, 
titeir  personal  experience,  and  the  fluctuating  emotions  of 
those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  passions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  that  existence  is  not  the  result  of  a  previously  existing 
cause,  and  in  two  modes  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world 
are  not  ^e  result  of  previous  causation.  But  the  teaching 
of  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  resulta  from  ignorance,  their 
want  of  perception  of  truth,  their  own  personal  experience, 
and  the  fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  their  passions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  those  who 
thus  hold  doctrines  respecting  existence,  and  who  meditat- 
ing on  the  past,  on  account  of  previous  events  declare  a 
variety  of  opinioos  in  eighteen  modes.  But  the  teaching 
of  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  is  founded  on  their  igno- 

without  any  solid  foundation.  Thone  who  speak  of  the  eternity 
of  beings  and  affirmed  them  to  be  ^s)i  permanent  he  directly 
oppose  Budha  whose  fuadaniental  doctrine  is  aaV  t^^'  "" 
things  are  impermanent,  everchaoging. 

The  sabstance  of  Budha's  decision  is,  so  far  as  these  teacberei 
spoke  of  the  things  they  had  experienced  they  spoke  correctly  : 
those  things  they  in  reality  had  CKperiencod  ;  but  the  dociriiips 
they  deduced  froin  that  experience  he  pninonuced  to  hj  iiil.-*. 
resulting  from  their  want  of  perfect  kiinwIuOgu,  and  from  an  in- 
I'limvt  and  impcrfi-cl  pcivcptinr  i.f  irutli. 
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raace,  their  want  of  perception  of  tratli,  their  own  personal 
experience,  and  on  the  ductuatine  emotions  of  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  their  paemona. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  fiiture  conscious  existence,  and  in  six- 
teen modes  teach  that  the  eoul  conacioualv  exists  after  death. 
But  the  teaching  of  these  Samaoas  and  Bramins  is  founded 
on  their  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of  truth,  their 
own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating  emotions 
of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  passions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  future  unconscious  existence,  and  in 
eight  modes  teach  that  th^oul  exiats'afier  death  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousneaa.  Butane  teaching  of  these  Samanas 
and  Bramins  b  founded  on  ignorance,  meir  want  of  perc^>- 
tion  of  truth,  their  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuat- 
ing emotions  of  those  who  are  under  Uie  influence  of  their 


Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramina  are  some  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  being  neither  con- 
scious nor  yet  unconscious,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that 
the  soul  will  hereafter  exist  in  a  state  between  consciousneas 
and  unconsciousness.  But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas 
and  Bramins  ia  founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of  percep- 
tion of  truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluc- 
tuating emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
their  passions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
affirm  that  existence  is  destroyed ;  and  who  in  seven  modes 
teach  that  existing  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  annihilate 
ed.  But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  ia 
founded  on  their  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of 
truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
speak  concerning  the  extinction  of  aorrow  while  in  a  state 
of  existence,  and  in  five  modes  teach  that  living  beings  may 
enjoy  perfect  happiness.  But  the  teaching  of  theae  Sama- 
nas and  Bramins  is  founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of 
perception  of  truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on 
the  fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  passions. 

Priests,  among  tiicse  Samanas  and  Bramina  are  those  who 
thus  hold  doctrines:  respecting  the  future,  and  who  moditat- 
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ing  OD  Aituiity  declare  a  vuiety  of  opinions  respecting  the 
future  in  fbrty  four  modes.  But  the  teaching  of  these  ^mct- 
nas  and  Bramina  ia  founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of 
perception  of  truth,  their  own  personal  experieufc,  UiiA  on 
the  fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  their  passione. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  and  Bnunins  hold  doctrines  re- 
Bpecting  the  past  or  respecting  the  future,  or  respecting  both 
uie  past  and  the  iiiture,  and  meditating  on  previous  events 
or  on  those  stilt  in  futurity,  declare  a  variety  of  opinions 
respecting  the  past  and  future  in  sixty  two  modes.  But  the 
teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  b  founded  on  ig- 
norance, their  want  of  percepticm  of  truth,  their  own  per- 
eonal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating  emotions  of  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  passions. 

Priests,  among  these  Saiafuias  and  Braraina  are  some  who 
hold  doctrines  respecting  a  perpetuity  of  being,  and  who  in 
four  modes  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  have  an  eter- 
nal existence :  but  this  teaching  is  the  result  of  the  impres- 
aions  made  upon  their  senses,  (a) 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  the  eternal  existence  of  some  things  but  not  of  others, 
and  who  in  four  modes  teach  concerning  the  soul  and  the 
world  that  some  things  are  eternal  and  other  things  not 
eternal :  but  this  teaching  is  the  result  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
hold  doctrines  respecting  flnity  and  infinity,  and  wlio  in 
four  modes  teach  concerning  the  world  being  finite  or  in- 
. finite:  but  this  teaching  is  the  result  of  tke  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  tfaeee  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
are  endless  equtvocators,  and  who  when  questioned  on  any 
sabject  equivocate  and  in  four  modes  avoid  giving  a  direct 
answer,  But  this  is  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
tlie  senses. 

(ct)  deraoQiB]  throagh  the  medium  of  (oucti  or  collieioD :  i.  e. 
of  tome  thing  external  coming  in  contact  with  their  powers  of 
perception  :  thus  sensation,  perception,  reasoning  and  conscious- 
ness are  defined  to  a>dEJK(<  produced  by  contact  or  coilision. 
This  ia  nearly  the  same  as  vS^Seso  in  the  preceding  series. 
fiat  Badha  affirms  that  his  doctrines  are  not  deduced  from  his 
own  experience  or  from  the  experience  of  others,  as  knowledge 
■0  derived  mnst  necesaarilj  be  imperfect :  but  being  Budha  he 
at  one  glance  aarveys  the  whole  field  of  truth,  and  sees  every 
thing  as  it  really  is,  and'in  its  just  proportions. 
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Priests,  among  these  SamaoM  and  BruniiiB  axe  «ame  who 
hold  tliat  existence  ia  not  the  result  of  a  previooely  exist- 
ing cause,  and  in  two  modes  teach  that  tne  bouI  and  the 
world  are  not  the  result  of  previous  causation :  but  this 
teaching  is  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
sensea. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  those  who 
hold  doctrines  respecting  previous  existence,  and  who,  me- 
ditating on  the  past,  on  account  of  previous  events  declare 
a  variety  of  opinions  in  eighteen  modes :  but  these  are  the 
impreasioQs  made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  these  Sammias  and  Bramins  are  those  who 
bold  the  doctrines  of  future  conscious  existence,  and  in 
sixteen  modes  teach  that  the  soul  consciously  exists  after 
death :  but  this  teaching  is  the  result  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses.  , 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  those 
who  hold  the  doctrines  of  future  unconscious  existence,  and 
in  eight  modes  teach  that  the  soul  exists  after  death  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness :  but  this  teaching  ia  the  result  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  iriio 
hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  being  neither  oon- 
ecious  Qor  vet  unconscious,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that 
the  soul  will  hereafter  exist  ia  a  state  between  consciou»- 
nesB  and  unconsciousness :  but  this  teaolung  is  the  resuh  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
affirm  that  existence  ie  destroyed,  and  who  in  seven  modes 
teach  that  existing  beings  are  cut  off,  destroyed,  annihi- 
lated :  (a)  but  this  teaching  is  the  result  of  the  imprescdoos 
made  upon  the  aensee. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  some  who 
speak  concerning  the  extinction  of  sorrow  while  in  a  state 
of  existence,  and  in  five  modes  teach  that  Uvine  beings  may 
enjoy  perfect  happiness,  but  this  teaching  is  me  result  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  among  these  Samanas  and  Bramins  are  those  who 
thus  bold  doctrines  respecting  the  future  in  forty  four 
modes :  but  these  are  the  result  of  the  impressions  made 
apoa  the  senses. 

Priests,  these  Samanas  toA  Bramins  hold  doctrines  re> 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  tb«  (^vetf^&i^  all  the  r^at  hold  the 
fternilv  of  future  exisWnt-e. 
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Seoting  the  paet,  ox  KspeotiBg  the  fotore,  (xr  reepectiBg  both 
a  pwt  and  tlw  futur*,  and  metUtating  on  previous  eve&te 
or  on  those  still  id  faturity,  declare  a.  varie^  of  opiaioiia 
req^tii^  the  past  and  future  in  uxty  two  mociee ;  but  theee 
are  the  result  of  the  impreaeioDe  made  upon  the  senses. 

Priests,  amoi^  these  Samaana  and  Bramins  tire  some  who 
hold  doctrines  respecting  a  pm^tuity  of  being  and  who  in 
four  modes  teach  that  the  soul  and  the  world  liave  eternal 
existence,  but  certainly  the  thing  (or  truth)  is  not  ao,  but 
oaly  that  these  things  have  been  experienced  by  them,  (o) 
( The  Biuue  words  are  used  after  the  enumeration  of  each 
sect  as  in  the  former  instances  and  therefore  not  necessary 
to  be  repeated.) 

Priests,  those  Samanos  and  Bramins  who  bold  doctrines 
respecting  the  perpetuity  of  existence  &e.  (each  sect  is 
waio  enuoierated  aiid  then  the  fbltowing  is  aflfirmed  respec- 
tmg  them.) 

All  these  62  modes  <^  teaching  respecting  the  past,  or 
the  future,  originate  in  the  sensations  experienced  by  re- 
peated  impressions  made  on  the  six  organs  of  sensitiTeneea : 
OB  account  of  these  senaationB  desire  is  produced,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  desire  an  attachment  to  the  desired  objects,  on 
account  of  this  attachment  reproductioa  in  an  existent  state ; 
(b)  in  consequence  of  this  reproduction  of  existence,  birth : 
in  consequence  of  birth  are  produced  disease,  death,  sorrow, 
weeping,  pun,  grief  and  discontent.  If  priests,  at  any  time 
a  pnest  has  a  correct  understanding  respecting  the  produc- 
tion, the  ceasatioD,  the  advantages,  the  evils  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  six  organs  of  sensitiveness,  he  understands 
thinffs  far  superior  to  all  that  b  taught  by  these  teachers. 

IT  Priests  any  Samanaa  or  Bramins  hold  doctrines  res- 
pecting ^e  past,  or  respecting  both  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  meditating  on  previous  events  or  on  those  still  in  fu- 
tori^,  declare  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  past  and 
future  in  62  different  modes,  they  are  all  included  in  this 
net,  where  they  float  up  and  down,  being  surrounded  by  it. 
Thus,  Priests,  a  skilful  fisher,  or  one  of^his  pupils,  casts  a 
fine  net  into  a  pond  having  but  little  water,  and  thinks, 
whatever  fish  of  size  may  be  in  this  pond  every  one  will  be 


(b)  KivEh  the  germ  of  existence  in  either  o(  the  three  divi- 
sions mi9  (S\0  >f(S\Oi  the  worlds  of  men  and  gods, — the  worldn 
of  Brshma,~the  worlds  in  which  no  boditv  forrn  exist*. 
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caught  in  this  nat,  utd  being  surrounded  by  it  will  there 
flounder  up  and  ^wn :  even  bo.  Priests,  whatever  Samana 
or  Bramin  may  hold  doctrines  respecting  the  past  or  respect- 
ing the  future,  or  respecting  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
meditating  on  previous  events  or  on  those  still  in  futurity, 
may  declare  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  past  and 
future,  they  are  every  one  in  this  net  of  62  modes,  and 
beins  included  within  it  flounder  up  and  down. 

Priests,  that  which  binds  the  TaUigato  to  existence  is  cut 
off,  (a)  but  his  body  still  remains,  ana  while  his  body  shall 
remain  he  will  be  seen  by  gods  and  men,  but  after  uie  ter- 
mination of  life,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  neither 
gods  nor  men  will  see  him.  Thus  Priests,  if  the  stalk  upon 
which  a  bunch  of  mangoes  is  suspended  be  cut  off,  all  the 
mangoes  united  to  that  stallc  will  accompany  it :  even  thus 
Priests,  the  Tat&gato's  stalk  of  existence  is  cut  off,  but  his 
body  still  remains,  and  while  his  body  remains  gods  and 
men  perceive  him,  but  at  the  end  of  hfe,  when  the  body  ia 
dissolved  neither  gods  nor  men  will  see  him. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken  the  Venerable  Aoando  said  to 
Bagawa,  wonderful,  O  Lord,  and  before  unknown  I  what 
name  shall  be  given,  O  Lord,  to  this  discourse.  Ananda 
this  discourse  may  be  received  as  the  net  of  knowledge,  (b) 
the  net  of  religious  instraction,  (c)  tiie  Braminical  net,  (d; 
the  net  of  docmnes,  (e)  irrefutable,  victorious  in  the  con- 
test 

When  Bagawa  had  thus  spoken  the  Priests,  were  highly 
edified,  and  the  thousand  foundations  of  the  universe  were 
shaken. 

End  of  %cS>t£Q  gg^noo 

(a)  Q^Saea  ta&^tatsi&faa  the  stalk  of  existence  is  cton- 
pletely  severed,  cut  off. 


'b)  (fcdddGci  att'ha  jfiian. 
^e)  S)69e6c>  dunma  jilan. 

(d)  gsISidSc*  brahma  j&lan. 

[e)  ^&ac'  ditt'hn  j&lan. 
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THB  SIXTH  CHAPt^R 
or  THB 

TIRUVATHAVUR   PVRANA 

IKTITLBD 
"  THE  TAVQinSHINQ  Or  THE  BUDDHISTS  IK  DISPUTATION  " 


nUItflLATn)  WITH  N0TI8 

Bt  Simoh  Cabib  CmTTT,  Esq.  G.M.R.A.S,H.M.C.B.RA.S. 
A  certain  ascetic,  who  aever  forsook  the  feet  of  the  Qod 
wearing  lone  and  pendant  pluta  of  tangled  hair  (a),  being 
poesesaed  oi  a  mind  desirous  of  examining  the  beauties 
of  the  sea  mrt  earth,  visited  the  kingdom  of  Ck6la  (A),  nod 
worshippeaat  7)7/etYc),  and  then  purposing  to  see  the  spot- 
less kingdom  of  lid  \a),  departed  thither. 

(a)  SlTA,  the  Hupreme  divinit;  of  the  Hindu  mythology. 

\b)  In  the  original  Ch<51a  nadn  (loui  (ts),  the  same  with 
Ch61a^a  or  Cholamandala,  the  part  of  the  coaat  extending  fVom 
Point  Calymere  to  the  month  of  the  Eriatna  river  :  so  called  ft-om 
adynaaty  of  Tamil  kings,  who  reigned  over  it  in  ancient  times, 
and  all  of  whom  were  diBtinguished  by  the  common  appellation 
of  Cholas.  It  was  the  Paralia  Soraetannm  of  Ptolemy,  and  is 
now  designated  by  the  Europeans  the  Coast  of  Coramandel. 

[e\  Tillei  (#»b),  the  same  with  GhitMobtvam  (•i'^uL^u)  vnlgo 
Chillambarain,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  worship,  aitnated 
near  the  Coleroon  river,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Porto  Novo  :  so 
called  from  its  having  been  founded  in,  or  near  a  wood  of  Tillei 
trees  (Excoecaria  agallocha).  The  temples  of  Chillambaram 
are  manifestly  of  some  antiquity,  and  are  still  in  great  repute 
and  visited  by  multitudea  of  pilgrims  Maltk  Bbun,  vol.  iii. 
p.  184,  thus  describes  them  :  "They  are  encircled  by  a  high 
wall  of  bine  stone-  The  chief  of  the  four  pagodas  is  on  the 
same  plan  with  that  of  Juggernaut,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  it  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.  Each  of  the 
three  gates  is  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  120  feet  high,  built 
with  Iwge  stones  about  40  feet  long,  and  more  than  5  broad,  all 
covered  with  plates  of  copper  adorned  with  figures  The  whole 
structure  extends  1332  feet  in  one  direction  and  936  in  another. 
In  the  area  of  the  temple,  there  is  a  large  tank,  skirted  on  three 
sides  witii  a  beautiful  gdlery  supported  by  columns.  On  the 
fourth  is  a  magnificent  hail  ornamented  with  999  columns  of 
bine  granite  covered  with  sculptures  "  It  is  said  that  formerly 
three  thousand  Br&bmaus  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
temples  at  Chillambaram,  but  that  at  present  there  are  not  more 
than  three  hundred-  They  are  distinguished  IVom  the  ether 
Brahmana  by  their  wearing  the  lock  of  hair  («is^)  in  irvint  of 
the  head  instead  of  the  hinder  part 

(d)  lU  or  Bam  ('jju),  the  Tamil  name  of  Ceylon.  It  is  syno- 
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The  ascetic  t^na  Sepulin^,  amred  aX  the  town  in  whiob 
the  aupremelv  excellent  king  of  lid  reuded,  and  there 
wheresoever  he  resorted,  began  to  repeat  from  an  inward 
love  (to  the  God),  "  may  the  Sanctuary  of  Tillei  endure 
prosperously  for  countlesa  times  I " 

Afi  the  ascetic,  wheresoever  he  resorted,  continued  to 
speak  thus  of  the  renowned  Ponaamialam  (a),  the  vicious 
and  senseieas  Buddhists,  who  dwelt  in  HA,  went  b^nre  tiieir 
king,  and  respectfully  bowing  down  to  hinir  thus  addressed 
him:  "O  king,  listen  to  a  tlung  we  will  tell  thee!" 

"  There  is  a  certain  one,  perrect  in  ^ility,  sojooming  in 
this  town ;  he  has  for  ornament  merely  a  string  of  Ruddr&k- 
tha  beads  {b),  and  lives  upon  daily  alms,  a^  whether  he 
BtAnds  or  aits,  repeats  still  the  yi{yM" Ponnamhaiam/" 

The  king  said,  "Go  bring  him  hither  this  very  day." 
They  went  accordingly,  and  eaid  to  him,  *' Beloved,  iha 
kmg  calleth  thee,  come."  To  which  he  replied,  "Has  Uie 
king  any  concern  with  Uiose  who  think  on  notluog,  and 
live  upon  the  innocent  alms  wiudi  they  daily  collect?" 

Then  said  they  to  him,  "Though  thou  livest  upon  alms 
collected  in  the  country,  and  host  no  other  concern  but  that, 
yet  must  thou  come  to  our  king,  who  weareth  tlie  garland 

nymous  with  "gold."  and  was  probably  conferred  on  the  island 
in  allusion  to  the  legend  in  the  Biunayana  of  its  baring  been 
formed  out  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  golden  mountain  (Moha 
Mero),  which  were  severed  from  the  parent  rock  and  hurled  in- 
to the  sea  duriug  a  fierce  contest  between  the  thousand  headed 
hydrn  atid  the  God  of  winds  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  strong- 
est. Mr.  Tnylor,  in  his  aonotatioDB  to  the  forty  fourth  Tiru- 
villei&del,  or  "Amusements  of  Siva,"  in  which  a  songstrese  from 
11a  is  stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  musical  contest  in  the 
court  of  the  Pfindian  king  at  Madura,  confesses  himself  to  be 
embarrassed  as  to  what  country  was  meant  by  114  ;  but  this  em- 
barrasment  arose  entirely  with  himself  in  writing  the  word  Ir& 
instead  of  lid,  which  gave  it  a  nearer  approach  to  Ir&n,  and  al- 
most induced  him  to  identify  it  with  Persia  but  for  the  difficulty 
which  interposed,  "Could  one  from  Persia  speak  Tamil?"  Vide 
Taylor's  Oriental  Historical  Manuscripts,  vol  i-  p.  132. 

(a;  PonoambBlam  (-^u-iw—uhjhid),  the  same  with  Chillam- 
bttram,  implying  "the  Goldea  Court" :  so  called  from  one  of 
the  courts  of  that  temple  having  been  originally  covered  with 
plates  of  gold. 

(b)  Buddriksha  ("•;9»<du.),  the  nuts  of  the  Eleocarpus  lan- 
rcolatuB,  perforated  and  used  as  beads  in  the  rosaries  of  tbe  wor- 
■■hipi)ers  of  Siva 
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come  to  our  king,  who  weareth  the  garlaod  ol'  fragrant  roitt 
(a),  iaumucb  as  the  kings  are  charged  with  the  protection 
of  those  who  dwell  in  the  world."  Tne  faultlesa  one,  there- 
upon, went  along  with  the  messengers,  who  bore  the  radiaat 
jaTslinB. 

Surroonded  by  his  arm;  sat  the  beautjful-ahouldered 
king  with  the  Buddhist  hierarch,  who,  having  studied  the 
thrM  ancient  PStaAtu  (b),  had  freed  hinuelf  from  the  four 
evils  (c\  acquired  the  five  good  qualities  (<Q,  and  endowed 
himself  with  the  power  of  restruning  the  six  hurtE^il  pro- 
pensities (e),  and  the  five  organs  of  sense  (f),  and  taught 
tliat  the  annihilation  of  the  Kandkaa  (^),  was  the  ultimate 
beatitude. 

With  a  shred  of  white  cloth  around  his  loins,  and  beating 
in  his  hand  a  wallet  and  a  long  statf  mounted  with  tinkling 

fol  The  root  of  the  Andropogoa  muricatum. 

(b)  Pitakas  (i9(-cu),  the  Buddhistical  ecriptures,  which  are 
divided  into  three  BectioQS,  called  the  Weenya  Pitaka,  Sdtra 
Fitaka,  and  Abhid'harma  Pitaka.  They  contain  the  doctrines 
of  Bdddha  as  orally  delivered  by  him,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  writing  by  his  disciples. 

(c)  The  four  evils  (••■twa  e#»ui):  this  must  probably  be  a 
mistake,  for  in  the  Sadur  Agar&di  only  three  are  mentioned, 
viz:  \  (aruiuj  LuBt,  2  (Cosoil}  Wrath,  and  3  «<»••>•  Infatuation. 
In  the  nigandii  Sdlimani  Bdddha  is  called  Qf.mmffmmi^mQpM'B 
he  who  is  exempt  from  the  three  evils. 

((/)  The  five  good  qualities  (u9#9*iu.)  consist  in  al)Stainingii-om 

OoSu slanghter. 

■•ra, theft. 

Olmki  ...    ■    lying. 

afuu illicit  intercourse  between  the  se je^,  and 

«arv(j)B^w.  .drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 
(e)  The  six  hurtful  propensities  (««#^'ouib«)  ue: 

1  «u.u Luet.  I  4  Oui>«u ....  .aensnality, 

2  ivOit^u Hatred,  i  ui#u> Pride, 

3  Owuu  . . .  -Avarice,       |  6  u't'Auui. . .  .Envy. 
(/)  The  five  organs  of  sense  (u^Ormfifiuu,)  are : 

Ouu the  body      I  ^a^ the  nose,  and 

•cu the  mouth       ••« the  ear. 

•" the  eye-        I 

(gr)  The  five  Kandhas  {ub»"^u>J  :  I  e-mmu.  organised  body, 
2  Ov^aa  sensation,  3  ne^ui^  discrimination  (including  all  the  rea- 
Koning  facultien)  ;  4  u-»i*»  perceptiou  and  5  dg <}••■»  conscions- 
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bells.  Ilia  face  adorned  with  a  circlet  of  sandel,  and  be- 
traying a  smile,  the  plaite  of  tangled  hair  from  his  head 
continually  waving,  the  ascetic  entered  the  presence  of  the 
kine  BO  aa  to  startle  him,  and  took  his  seat  at  hie  sidet 
saying  "Portftambalam" 

Qazing  on  the  ascetic,  who  tlius  sat,  the  king  asked  him, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  thy  repeating  here  Ponnamba- 
lam  ?  "  he  replied,  "  0  ruler  of  the  world,  hearken  I  In  the 
holy  country,  of  which  the  Chola  king  (a),  refulgent  with 
increaaiog  fame,  takes  care  with  the  fixed  looks  of  his  two 
commssionate  eyes,  there  is  a  sanctuary,  called  Pulv/oar(b). 

"  That  sanctuarv  was  originally  a  wood  of  7^7/»-tree8, 
and  as  it  ehone  torth  anterior  to  all  worlds  (c),  it  may  be 
called  the  principal  seat  of  God.  In  the  SiUabka  (rf),  which 
elittera  there  even  as  in  the  centre  of  this  earth,  the  Grod 
danced  the  sacred  T&ndava  {e),  before  Pakvati  (/)  whose 
breasts  are  besmeared  with  (pulverized)  sandel. 

"  There  ie  a  holy  pond,  which  healed  the  son  of  the  jx>tent 
monarch  Menu  (^),  of  the  leprosy  on  his  body,  and  gave 

(a)  The  original  word  here  used  to  dexigiiatc  the  Chdla-king 
is  Valsva  {tt^mim),  which  signifies  "  the  Lord  of  the  fertile 
country." 

{b)  Pnliyoor  CHtfiyr),  the  same  with  Chillambarmn,  signi- 
fying "the  tiger's  town"  ;  so  called  from  its  having  been  the 
abode  and  place  of  devotion  of  a  aage  whose  feet  resembled  those 
of  a  tiger,  and  was  hence  saruamcd  in  Sanscrit  Vyaghrap^ds, 
or  "the  tiger- footed." 

(c)  All  worlds  "  The  Hindus  believe  not  only  in  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  but  in  a  plurality  of  systeuis,  called  Andas  («ibi-<j),  of 
which  the  entire  collection  constitutes  the  BrahmandB(>Siua>Ki>^u), 
the  universe'"  [Ellis'8  Cural  p.  2  J  According  to  some  of  their 
philoeophers  there  are  besides  our  own  "other  systems  of  worlds 
collected  in  compuiies  beyoud  the  reach  of  thought ;"  the  more 
moderate  amongst  them,  however,  reduce  the  number  of  systems 
to  a  tbonsand  and  eight,  including  our  own,  which  they  say 
consists  of  fourteen  worlds,  seven  npper,  and  seven  lower  ones. 

{d)  Sithab'ha  (^^ra-u),  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Chillambaram.  It  ha^  no  idol,  aud  is  intended  to  typify 
the  visible  heavens. 

{e)  Tindava  (•r«i-«<^),  a  peculiar  kind  of  dancing  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Siva  :  so  called  from  Tant>u,  one  of  his 
attandants  wliom  he  instructed  in  it.  Wilson's  Select  Specimens 
of  the  Theftire  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  I.  Intro:  p.  xix. 

(J")  In  the  original  Uka  (>««'),  the  same  with  Partati. 

^<7)  Menu  ^u^\  This  personage  must  not  beconfounded  with 
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Mot  a  fonn  as  beautious  as  the  golden  mountain.  Were 
even  thoae  who  have  not  performea  any  peuance  on  earth 
on  account  of  their  former  births  to  bathe  in  thia  pond,  and 
witness  the  aacred  Tandaoa,  Bignificative  of  the  five  divine 
operations  (a),  thej  would  not  be  born  again. 

"  Declaruig  himself  the  ablest  of  the  Gms,  of  the  different 
«eot8  (b),  who  desire  to  liberate  sentient  beings  from  the 
misery  of  birth  inherent  in  them,  and  endow  them  with  ul- 
timate beatitude,  he  (Siva)  put  on  feet  rings  of  bright 
gold  (c),  set  up  hia  miehty  banner  (d),  and  being  greatly 
elated  tlierewith  danced  before  the  graceful  damsel  Par- 
VATI  (e). 

"  Should  even  those  wretches  so  wicked  in  their  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  as  not  to  meditate  on  the  feet  of  the  God 

any  of  the  Mbnus  of  the  Manwantaras,  or  great  periods-  The 
Kdil  Purina,  a  section  of  which  is  entirelj  devotnd  to  the  parti- 
culars of  the  miracle  here  recorded,  me&Lioiia  hint  only  as  "a 
king  of  Gauda  [tUe  central  pari  of  Bengnl)  sprung  from  thf 
Solar  race."  His  son  wa§  first  named  Sikoravabna  or  the  iion- 
bodied,  but  that  afl«r  he  was  cured  of  the  leprosy,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  HiRAHrA-VAKUA,  or  the  gold-bodied.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  thing  as  to  the  time  when  MsNu,  or 
his  son  flourished,  and  am  alVaid  that  it  will  ever  remain  an  ua- 
solved  problem' 

(a)  The  five  divine  operations  (ugre^^^Liu.),  they  are  1  (-=13 
t-«i)  Creation;  2  (^^J  Preservation;  3  ('■*«-.ui)  Destruction ; 
4  (tfO'r^HBuij  Conceahnent ;  and  5  («#ae'u)  Mercy. 

(b)  There  are  sixteen  different  sects  among  tbe  Hindus,  of 
which  the  Voiravos,  Vamas,  K&l&muk'haa,  Mah&vratas,  Pasu- 
pataa  and  Saivae,  worship  Siva  ;  the  Yadavas,  Mayavatas,  Hi- 
raayagarb'hae,  Kamani^ar,  Bbaakaraa,  and  Tatvad'his  worship 
ViSHMD;  the  Arhatas  worship  Arhah,  the  Budd'has  worship 
Buddha,  the  Charvakaa  worship  their  own  intellect;  and  tbe 
]>okayatikas  worship  no  God  at  all.  Some  of  these  sects  are 
again  split  into  several  minor  ones,  but  the  limits  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  mj  notes  will  not  permit  my  enumerating  them  all 
here. 

(c)  In  the  original  (*^*>),  Kallel:  massive  rings  of  gold  or 
silver  with  a  fringe  of  small  bells,  anciently  worn  by  warriors 
upon  their  ancles^ 

(d)  To  set  np  a  banner  :  this  denotes,  by  way  of  metaphor,  to 
begin  a  thing  with  a  resolution  to  accomplish  it  in  despite  of  ^ 
obstacles ;  but  it  is  also  usual  with  the  [lindus  to  set  up  banners 
in  their  temples  when  they  celebrate  any  festivity. 

.,>;  In  the  ori^iunt  Ambika  '  «^lS««),  the  same  with  Pakvati. 
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wearing  tlie  tiara  of  well-nourished  hair,  but  once  pro- 
nounce the  word  " Ponnambalam"  they  would  derive  the 
same  benefit  as  if  they  had  repeated  the  proeperous  peiUa- 
gfammata  (a),  with  their  tongues  twenty  one  thousand  and 
six  hundred  times."  Thus  said  the  ascetic  of  unfailing  re* 
nowQ. 

"  O  king,  who  art  deetitate  of  tlie  holy  ashes  (b),  as  well 
as  of  tlie  pentagrammata !  this  is  the  import  of  the  word 
"  Ponnambalam  which  I  prononnced."  Thus  spake  the 
ascetic,  whose  mind  was  (stable)  like  s  mountain;  and  the 
Buddhist  hierarch,  thereupon,  became  exasperated,  and 
thus  addrewed  him:  "Is  there  any  God  besidee  the  Lord 
of  whom  the  three  Jfitakas  have  declared. 

"G^ing  hence  I  shall  go  to  TilUi,  and  contend  with  him 
(Siva),  and  cut  asunder  his  dancing  foot  rin^  and  pendant 
flag,  and  then  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  Buddha,  who 
sits  under  the  shade  of  the  B6dki  tree  (c)  is  only  God, 
convert  the  sanctuary  there  into  a  temple  for  his  worship." 

Saying, "  I  shall  accomplish  this  object  In  three  days,"  the 
Buddhist,  with  anguish  of  mind,  aroBe  from  his  seat,  mount- 
ed a  beautifiil  palanquin,  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  his 
disciples,  travereed  speedily  the  sparkling  wavy-ocean,  land 
and  woods,  and  arrived  at  I\ila/oar. 

The  kinff  also  having  resolved  to  visit  the  golden  sanc- 
tuary that  ne  might  obtun  a  cure  for  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, who  was  dumb,  mounted  his  incomparably  splendid 
Btat«  palanquin,  and  attended  on  all  sides  by  his  aimy,  pro- 
ceeded to  t£e  Ck6la  country  (d),  and  entered  the  precincts 
of  niUi. 

The  Buddhist,  who  preceded  him,  having  alighted  from 
his  palanquin  in  the  bounds  of  Tillei  (e),  repaired  to  the 


'  (a)  In  the  original  Fanchuhara  (uqnsi^iu) :  the  fire  letto^ 
forming  the  mystical  Saiva  fotmute  Na- ma-si- va-ya  i.  e.  "Ado- 
ration to  the  only  God-" 

(6)  In  the  original  Vib'hnte  (dy^) :  the  uhee  of  the  bamt 
cow-dung,  with  which  the  Saivos  mark  their  forehead,  breast  and 
arms  twice  a  day. 

(e)  B6dhi  (Oun fl),  the  aame  with  Bogha,  Ficns  religioBR. 

(rf)  In  the  original  "the  country  of  Senni"  (©••ffrf«i»)  which 
is  a  title  of  the  Ch<SU-king. 

(e)  The  original  hu  "Tillei  the  city  of  the  6re-beHriiig  God, 
whose  hands  are  red." 
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Mandapa  (a),  of  the  temple  of  the  God  (b),  who  bears  the 
cool  Ganga  (c),  on  hie  head,  and  etationed  himself  there. 

While  stationed  there,  the  king  alao  amved,  and  having 
woralupped  and  prused  him,  took  his  station  with  him, 
greatly  delighted.  The  serVaata  of  the  temple  of  him  whose 
tangled  hair  is  bedecked  with  serpents  (d),  seeing  the  ar- 
rivS  of  these  personages,  assembled  together. 

Being  respectively  afflicted  in  mind,  they  (the  servants), 
raging  as  fire,  made  use  of  some  opprobrious  words,  saying 
thus  (to  the  Buddhist):  "O  BnaahistsI  depart  from  the 
precincts  of  Tiliei,  the  abode  of  the  God,  forthwith,  for  we 
would  not  brook  thy  intrusion." 

The  Buddhist  rejoined,  "I  would  not  depart  heuce  until 
I  hold  a  disputation  before  the  CMla-Vm^,  who  wears  the 
garland  of  victory,  confute  the  Saiva  doctrines  which  you 
venerate,  and  demonstrate  that  the  Buddha  is  the  only 
Supreme  God  (ey 

After  the  Buddhist  had  spoken  these  words,  they  (the 
servants  of  the  temple)  instantly  repaired  to  the  respective 
manaione  of  the  Sages,  chief  teachers  of  the  Vedas,  and 
other  devotees,  in  order  to  communicate  the  same  to  them, 
and  did  accordingly. 

On  hearing  the  words  (which  were  to  them  as  piunful  as 
if  a  javelin  was  run  through  an  ulcer),  they  all  hastened  to 
the  temple  of  the  God  that  they  might  ascerttun  from  the 

(a)  Handapa  (uavi^uu),  an  elevated  platform  of  stone,  open 
on  aU  sides,  its  roof  being  supported  by  piilars  and  aurmounted 
by  «  dome,  where  the  idol  is  placed  on  days  of  solemnity,  and 
the  priests  are  accustomed  to  assemble  when  they  have  any  bu- 
siness connected  with  the  temple  to  trausact. 

(b)  In  the  original  Hara  («'«),  a  title  of  Siva,  which  im- 
plies "the  lord  of  every  thing." 

(c)  Ganga  («■>•),  the  river  Ganges,  wliicli  is  fabled  to  b&ve 
spruDg  up  from  the  head  of  Siva. 

(_d)  Sei'pents  kto  the  emblems  of  eternity,  and  as  such  Siva 
has  a  collar  of  them  twining  around  hid  neck,  and  surmouuting 
the  tiara  of  his  tangled  plaits  of  hair. 

(e)  In  the  original  Deivam  (b^uwLii),  the  xaoie  willi  the  Sans- 
krit Deva  and  lAtiu  Deus.  Though  the  Buddhists  deny  such  a 
being  as  "God"  in  the  sense  we  understand  that  lemi,  and  be- 
lieve BoDDBA  t«  have  been  only  a  great  snge,  yet  they  do  bestow 
on  him  the  title  of  God,  as  in  the  Muhn  Wau^o,  I  Rnd  htm  fre- 
quently styled  "the  deity  woitliy  of  offciiiips."  "Ihe  nil  com- 
passionating rteiiy,"  and  "the  devo  of  devo^." 
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Buddhist  who  remained  in  the  beauteous  gem-set  Mandapa, 
what  waa  his  object 

When  these  divine  men  went  to  the  seneeleas  Buddhist, 
he  would  not  arise  to  accost  them,  upon  which,  they  felt  in- 
dignant, censured  him  for  it  in  terms  of  opprobnum,  and 
interrogated  him  thus:  "  O  thou  who  dost  not  know  in  what 
manner  to  behave  thyself!  for  what  reason  dost  tbou  sit 
here  with  temerity?" 

He  replied,  "  if  you  will  aver  by  the  Angat  (a),  Vedas 
(b),  Pardnas  (c),  and  Affamas  (d),  that  your  God  (Siva) 

(a)  Aogas  (a«'u-),  literally  "bodies,"  a  term  employed  to 
designate  the  six  eyBtems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  au  accoont  of 
which  ie  given  by  Mr.  Colbbrooke  in  the  1st  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

(6)  Vedas  (ttar»u>},  the  Hindu  scriptures  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  originally  revealed  by  Brabma,  and  afterwards 
compiled  from  tradition  by  Vyasa-  They  are  four  in  Dumber, 
called  respectively  the  Rig  (?("•»),  Tajur  (•'*'')i  Saraa(»«iou-), 
and  Atharvaua  («^uvu>). 

(c)FuraDa8(L|»iatui),  the  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindus  agree - 
iug  in  char&cter  with  the  Grecian  theogonies-  The  principal 
Fnranas  are  eighteen  in  number,  of  which  the  Saiva  (*#•»), 
Skaada  (•"P"),  Linga  (#*•«">),  Kur'mmfi  (*...uiui),  Vamana 
(w.w^J),  Varaha  («"-«),  Bhavishya  (o,.^^.,^'),  Matsya  («' 
ftuLo),  Markandya  (um*««Oi-ui»),  and  Brahmanda  (.St""'"'-"'), 
are  inscribed  to  Siva  ;  the  Naradhya  (fgun),  Bhagavata  (nn* 
vfiLo),  Garuda  (mt^i-ui),  and  Usishnava  {mimrmu,'),  to  Vishnu  ; 
the  Brahma  (.Situu)  and  Fadma  (u^uu),  to  Bsahha  ;  the 
Brahmavaivarta  (>Vnu««Aif^^ui^,  to  Subta  ;  and  the  Ag'neya 
(««eOauu},  to  AuNi.  Supplementary  to  these  Puranas,  there 
are  eighteen  others,  which  me  collectively  called  Upapuranss 
(e.uq'inaiiu>),  and  individually :  Usaua  (a-«iBu>J,  Eapita  (aLS^ui), 
Kail  (■•^),  Sanatkumura  (wvopuiirui),  Sambhava  («(uiua>u>), 
Sivadliarma  (**^»u,to),  Sunra  («*w*u.J,  Druasa  fjiijwm.}, 
Nandi  («#)  ;  Narasinha  (-...(i.«u.},  Naradhya  (.tn^uu),  Para- 
Bara  (<-"•«•".),  Bhoi^hava  (^•ii«-«u.),  Angira  (**«»..),  Mari- 
chi  (u..**«J,  Manava  (ii..-.»-ix.),  Vashistaliugha  («?i-<-d*«u.), 
and  Varuna  (•■(•jbhu,), 

(d)  Agamaa  (j!(«>*"i),  literally  "books;"  but  they  m*  com- 
monlv  understood  to  mean  tho^e  Ijooks,  which  contain  the  canons 
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is  the  only  true  God,  I  shall  aver,  no,  my  God  ia  alone  the 
true  God.     Do  you  then  aver  it  before  roe?" 

The  pruse-woFthy  BrilimanB,  thereupon,  rebuked  the 
Buddhist,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  We  ehall  certainly 
defeat  thee,  and  expose  thee  to  the  derision  of  the  learned. 
To  speak  to  thee  any  more  would  he  like  casting  a  stone  in 
the  mud. 

"  Thouffh  it  does  not  become  us  to  discourse  with  such 
a  despicable  wretch  as  tiiou  art,  uevertheleas  we  willj(ac- 
cept  thy  challange)  and  defeat  thee  in  one  word,  even  as 
the  great  stop  for  a  while,  and  curb  the  iiiry  of  a  dog  that 
barks. 

"If  we  propound  our  arguments  before  the  assembly  of 
potent  monarcns,  and  men  of  true  understanding,  and  they 

or  rules  of  faith  and  practice  as  drawn  from  the  V^as.  Twenty 
eight  of  these  Agamas  are  pecuUar  to  the  votaries  of  Siva,  and 
their  names  are  as  follows : 

1.  Kamika «r.£«u 

2.  Yogftsa Our.ffu 

3.  Sindhya »-<0tj,^ 

4.  Karana •nixwiui 

5.  Aeid'ha i^^u 

G.  Dib'dha B-^^p" 

7.  Shukma -  «*«">"> 

8.  Jagatra ».#^nu. 

9.  Anjuma s^^mu-w^ 

10.  Subrabh^da •JJWOu^u. 

11.  Wijaya -  •  . .   di*tju> 

12.  Niavasa *•«.•« 

13.  SwayambuTB mitu\^iiaiw 

14.  Anala .Mwaiui 

15.  Vira *""> 

16-  Rawra fO.-r.m 

17.  Mokuta U'lg.^tB 

18  Vimala *".-u) 

19.  Chandragnana iH^rgiwu 

20.  Bunba *">'j- 

21.  Purobita ^Onu^t^.* 

22.  LaulitB ftM/,^ 

23.  Sidd'ha    ... i^p.*". 
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decide  which  is  right,  and  which  is  wrong,  th«*e  will  be  no 
wrangling." 

Saying,  "  we  eh&ll  amnge  dius  lest  the  world  say  that 
the  men  of  Pitlyoor  not  knowing  how  to  answer  the  Budd- 
hist reviled  and  beat  him,"  they  wrote  and  sent  a  letter  to 
the  CAoia-king. 

They  likewise  sent  letters  to  the  great  sageSr  eminent 
devotees,  and  meii  skilled  in  difficult  sciences,  inviting 
them  all  to  attend  the  sanctuary,  on  ihe  morrow. 

The  sun  now  withdrew  himself,  and  tlie  moon  sprang  up 
like  a  drclet  of  sandel  on  the  reeplendant  forehead  ol  the 
goddess  of  space,  like  a  splendid  mirror  for  the  goddess  of 
the  night  to  look  into,  and  like  the  white-pearl-umbrella 
held  over  the  God,  who  bears  the  earrings  of  Chank  (a), 
and  the  whole  earth  was  thereby  adorned  with  lustre. 

They  (the  Brahmans)  telling  the  Buddhist,  "  Stay  here 
to  night,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  expose  thy  weakness  to 
the  world,"  returned  to  their  goodly  mansions,  and  after 
partaking  of  delicious  viands,  retired  to  sleep. 

Before  sun-rise,  the  Grod,  who  danced  in  tlie  sanctuary, 
bearing  a  staif,  and  wearing  ihe  tiara  of  luxuriant  tressee, 
and  having  his  body  besmeared  with  ashes,  and  exhibiting 
that  holy  form  which  all  desire  to  see,  revealed  himflelf  to 
them  in  a  dream,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 


24.  Sand'baDSfiarvotma  ....   w*0tm*{gOmwp^uuA 
25-  Parameswarft ij<rirOia#«'u. 

26.  Kirona Aibu 

27.  B6dha Ou;,u, 

28.  Vatulft «0«aru. 

(a)  The  Chank  is  the  Voluta  gravie,  and  has  been  an  article  of 
value  both  in  Ceylon  and  India  from  the  remotest  period  of  an- 
tiquity- It  is  not  only  used  instead  of  the  trumpet  in  the  Hin- 
du temples,  but  also  manufactured  into  beads,  arm  rings  and  rings, 
which  are  worn  by  Hindu  females.  A  coaaiderable  fishery  of 
chanks  wui  formerly  carried  on  along  the  north  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  two  Mohammedan  travellers,  who  visited  the 
Island  in  the  ninth  century,  make  mention  of  it  (Harris's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  521.).  Inthe  Maha- 
wanBo,  Chap.  VII.  it  is  stated,  that  Wijaya,  who  founded  the 
Singhalese  dynasty  b.  c.  541,  bestowed  annually  on  his  father 
in  law  (the  king  of  Piindi)  Chanks  and  pearls,  in  value  two 
luek.". 
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'•Cease  ye  from  your  afBictioii.  Lo!  Vathavttren(u), 
stirred  up  by  love,  has  come  over,  and  is  abiding  at  the 
termination  of  our  town;  should  he  hear  of  this  matter,  he 
would  (come  and)  defeat  the  Buddhiat  by  the  art  of  diepu' 
tation.     Ye  men  of  ardaoue  penance  I  go  and  call  him." 

Having  thua  dreamed,  they  awoke,  and  meditating  on 
what  the  spouse  of  the  damsel  wearing  resplendent  bracelets 
(h),  had  compasdouately  revealed  la  them,  became  over- 
joyed, nused  their  clasped  red  hands  to  the  head,  and  re- 
'  pured  to  the  Mandapa  of  the  temple. 

Those  who  were  before  dejected  at  the  words  spoken  by 
the  Buddhist  of  little  knowledge,  now  became  cheerful  by 
the  words  which  the  Lord  of  boundless  mercy  imparted  to 
them  in  the  dream,  even  as  the  lotos  flower,  contracted 
during  the  darkness  (of  the  night),  opens  itself  again  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

All  announced  the  dream,  saying,  That  the  God,  who 
danced  the  sacred  dance  in  the  divine  sanctuary,  besmeared 
with  ashes,  wearing  a  brud  of  red  hair,  and  carryine  a  fine 
staff,  appeared  to  each  of  them  in  the  murky  night,  and 
gladdened  them  in  this  manner. 

Admiring  the  God,  who  danced  in  tlie  sanctuary,  they 
were  respectively  inspired  with  love,  and  freed  from  the 
affliction  of  their  minds,  and  saying  (to  each  other)  "let  us 

(al  VitHiTTRiiT,  called  also  MisiKivAaAOAB  or  "  Ruby 
Mouthed"  on  account  of  bis  great  eloqaence,  was  born  of  a 
Br&hman  funily  at  Vathaviir,  a  town  on  the  Yaigai  river,  during 
the  time  of  Akiuarta  Pandian,  king  of  Madura,  and  by  the 
superior  talents  which  he  displayed,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  king,  who  made  bim  hia  prime  minister  ;  but  having  imbibed 
an  aversion  to  mundaae  enjoyments,  he  quitted  his  post,  and  re- 
tired to  ChUlBmbarfun,  where  assuming  the  habits  of  a  Siva 
ascetic,  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
excercises  of  penance  and  devotion.  In  the  Tiruvilliyodel  Fu- 
Tana,  aa  well  as  in  the  one  from  which  this  acconnt  of  his  Dis- 
potation  with  the  Buddhists  has  been  extracted,  a  great  many 
things  are  related  with  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Siva  to 
him  in  bis  journies  to  the  sea  coast  to  buy  horBsa,  the  changing 
of  jackals  into  horses,  and  the  persecutioni  which  he  underwent 
at  the  hand  of  the  king  ;  but  they  are  so  evidently  i^bulous  that 
I  have  thought  proper  to  pass  thero  by  as  the  narration  can  serve 
no  good  purpose.  He  is  placed  by  Mr  Wilson  between  the  fifth 
and  eight  century  of  (he  Christian  era.  R,  A.  S.  Journal  vol. 
iii.  p.  216. 
(A;  Pakvati. 
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jro  to  llie  residence  of  the  truly  devout  Vathavl'ren,"* 
they  went  to  hie  hermitage  (a)  with  celerity. 

Those  who  thus  weat  Boueht  him  with  afTection,  and 
found  him  with  delight,  Hourisning  in  the  hermitage  even  as 
the  mountain  of  mercy.  He  arose  from  hb  Voga  medi- 
tation on  the  lotoe  seat,  and  they  imparted  to  him  all  tltat 
the  dancing  God  had  revealed  to  them. 

As  BOon  as  those  words  entered  the  ears  of  the  benevo- 
lent (Vathatuben),  he,  recollecting  what  the  God  had 
before  then  revealed  to  himself,  instantly  proceeded  along 
with  them,  and  having  adored  the  Lord  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  obtained  his  grace,  approached  the  gem-set  Mandama, 
where  the  infatuated  (Buddhists)  remained,  but  consider- 
ing it  an  evil  to  behold  their  faces,  he  caused  a  curtMn  to 
be  put  up,  and  took  his  seat  behind  it. 

The  Ckola-king,  attended  by  the  Brihmans  skilled  in 
the  Vedas,  expounders  of  the  Piiranas,  men  of  science  and 
men  of  greatness,  hastened  to  the  sanctuary,  worshipped 
the  Goo,  and  then  repaired  to  the  resplendent  gem-set 
Mandapa,  where  bowing  to  the  feet  of  the  graceful  devotee, 
he  seated  himself  on  one  Bide  upon  a  beauteous  seat,  like 
the  full  moon. 

The  72a-king  rising  and  bowing  down  to  the  C^o/a-king, 
paid  him  the  arrears  of  his  tribute  (b),  and  blessed  him, 
Haying,  "O  king,  mayest  thou  live  I  mayest  thou  live  pros- 
perously I"  As  he  stood,  the  king  of  kings  rejoicing  greatly, 
and  saying  to  him,  "the  elephants  thou  has  presented  are 
very  extcTlentCcJ.and  the  rubies  which  thou  has  presented 

(rO  In  the  original  Panuasat^  {yntmr,^'),  the  same  with  the 
Singhalese  Pansala. 

{b)  lu  the  annals  of  the  Singhalese,  it  is  no  where  sUted  that 
their  kingE  were  ever  tributary  ta  the  Cholo-kliigs.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chulians  invaded  Ceylon  at  different  times,  and  more 
than  once  mode  themselves  maslera  of  the  norlh-weat  coast,  in- 
clading  the  capital  Anurapura  ;  but  the  native  kings  did  not 
remain  tributary  to  Uiem  ;  they  either  retreated  southwards  ami 
lived  in  coucealment,  or  were  captured  and  transported  to  the 
contincut- 

(c)  It  would  appear  that  Ceylou  has  liei>n  celebrated  for  its 
elephants  from  the  most  early  periods,  for  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
ONKSiCBiTOa  had  desrrilied  "  the  elephaut  bred  in  this  island" 
AS  '"Wgger,"  and  "more  fierce  and  furious  for  war  service  than 
those  of  India"  ■' w e  Hou.a.so's  Plinips  Nfllmoll  Ilislorii', 
Booke  VII,  Chnp.  XXH"  ]>Miittil  at  l.ondon.  IfiOl. 
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are  invaluable ( a^, "  made  hiui  sit  hesitio  him  in  the  assem- 
bly as  an  arbiter  with  him  at  the  coDtroversy. 

Those  who  came  to  witneas  the  assembly  of  the  Bi-dh- 
mana  and  devotees  of  Tillei-naffar,  before  which  (VatHA- 
vurbn)  the  proficient  in  the  Saiva  doctrines,  controverted 
with  the  low  minded  Buddhists,  were  Bbahma  (b),  Vish- 
nu (c),  the  seven  MuifiB  (d),  the  eight  DisPALAKAb  (e), 
the  RuDDKAS  (f),  the  Vinjayas  (ff),  and  the  luminaries 
which  shine  by  the  night  and  day. 

(a)  It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  niblea  of  great  value 
are  now  met  with  in  Ceylon,  though  almost  all  the  ancient  wri-  . 
ters  speak  of  there  having  been  found  in  the  island  in  their  times 
the  beet  rubies  in  the  world.  Mabco  Polo  says  that  the  king 
Ssodernaz  was  posseKsed  of  a  ruby  "the  finest  that  was  ever 
seen,  as  long  as  one's  hand  and  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  without 
spot,  shining  like  a  Sre,  aud  not  to  be  bought  for  money  ; "  anH 
Ibn  Batuta  mentions  that  he  once  saw  upon  the  head  of  thu 
white  elephant  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Kankar  (Gangn- 
sripura  or  Gampola)  "seven  rubies,  each  of  which  was  larger 
than  «  hen's  egg,"  and  that  he  also  saw  in  the  possession  of  the 
king  Ayari  Shakarti  (Ariya  Chakravarti  of  Jaffna),  "  a  saucer 
made  of  ruby,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Lee's  Tra- 
vels of  Ibn  Batuta,  Chap.  XX,  p.  187. 

(6)  The  original  has  (o^r«au<e*ef*^wHrJ  "he  who  gave  tlie 
ancient  Vedas. 

(c)  In  the  original  Mdkdwda  ((y>«»^")  a  title  of  VlSHKU, 
implying  "one  free  from  passions." 

(d)  Munia  ((i^«(*.),  the  antediluvian  sages.  Many  individuals 
are  mentioned  in  the  Puranas  under  this  title,  but  oniy  xeven 
of  them,  namely  Kastapa,  Atri,  Bhakadwa ja,  Gautama,  Wjs- 
WAMiTKA,  Jamadagmi,  and  Vathista  are  considered  the  holiest, 
and  adored  as  the  seven  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  "It  is  believed  that,  without  ceasing  to  sparkle  in  the 
flrmament,  they  can  descend,  and  actually  do  pay  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  earth  to  know  what  is  going  on  (Abbe  Dubois  Des- 
cription of  the  People  of  India,  English  Translation,  p.  37}  ;" 
hwee  they  are  always  represented  by  the  Tamil  poets  as  being 
present  at  every  important  assembly. 

(e)  The  eight  Dikpalakas  (#«is<-""')  or  Guardians  of  the 
eignt  angles  or  points  of  the  world,  the  first  of  whom  is  Indra, 
the  second  Agni,  the  third  Xaha,  the  fourth  Nircti,  the  fifth 
Varbma,  the  sixth  Vaho,  the  seventh  Kcvera,  and  the  eighth 
ISSANA. 

(/)  Rudras  (n^^fi")  a  class  of  divinities,  eleven  in  numl>er, 
supposed  to  be  the  forms  or  apparitions  of  Siva. 

(s}  Vinjayas  (J«-.»u-)  the  same  with  Vidhysdards.  a  sort  of 
demigod''  inhabiting  the  Meru  of  the  anti|MiHes. 
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The  C/tola-kmg,  who  set  uurrounded  1^  his  great  army, 
E^tanding  up  and  worshipping  the  feet  of  Vathavuben  (^, 
tliiis  addressed  him;  "It  is  th^  duty  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  Saiva  doctrines,  and  mine  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the 
Buddhists." 

When  Chola-king  thus  spoke,  the  mendacioua  Buddhists, 
who  were  present,  were  seized  with  angubh,  while  Va- 
thavuben, rejoicing  inwardly,  asked  (their  heirarch), 
"O  thou  who  speakeet  falsehoodi  tell  me  the  object  of  thy 
visit?"  To  thia  question  which  he  had  heard  even  aa  a 
javelin  was  run  thro'  his  ear,  he  thus  replied,  "  I  have  been 
m  ^is  great  dty  since  yesterday  in  order  to  proclum  that 
there  is  no  other  God  than  our  Buddha,  and  to  place  his 
image  in  the  sanctuary  that  all  may  see  it,  and  tbis  alone 
ia  my  object." 

Tae  Lord  Vathavuben,  thereupon,  smiled,  and  ob- 
serving, "will  a  hare  turn  into  an  elephant?"  thoe  aaked 
him:  "0  thou  destitute  of  any  merit  in  thy  previous  birth! 
t«ll  me  who  ia  thy  great  and  good  god,  and  in  what  man- 
ner do  aentient  beings  arrive  at  his  leet" 

When  the  great  man  had  thus  Bpoken,  he  (the  Buddhist), 
enrE^ed,  replied,  "  la  it  possible  to  shew  to  the  blind  the 
radiant  beams  of  the  aun?  Are  not  thousands  of  tongues 
wanted  to  declare  the  pnuses  of  our  inaccessible  Loni?" 
thus  saying,  he  continued : 

"Our  Lord  is  he  who  revealed  the  I^aka  scriptures  re- 
plete with  Dharmma  (a),  who  out  of  compassion  to  aen- 
tient b^gs  transmigrated  through  many  matrices  (b),  and 
afforded  them  comfort;  and  who  having  freed  himseli  from 
the  four  evils,  took  up  his  abode  under  the  shade  of  the 
excellent  Bodhi-tree. 

"From  the  concurrence  of  the  five  Kandhat,  namely, 
oi^anized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and 
consciousneas  in  the  embryo,  a  auccession  of  sentiments  ia 
produced  and  agun  removed;  this  is  what  ia  called  birth, 
which  is  misery,  the  entire  cessation  (of  these  ever-chang- 
ingaentimenta)  ia  ultimate  beatitude. 

The  Lord  Vathavuben,  bestowing  a  gracioue  look  on 

(a)  In  the  original  Aram  (jifv)  the  same  with  Dharma  T^g 
uu).  This  word  ordinarily  implies  virtue,  but  here  it  ia  used 
to  (ienote  eapeciaily  those  duties  which  are  ei^oiiied  in  the  Vedas. 

'h}  In  the  original  Toni  (Ou.«#\  the  vulva. 
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the  spotless  face  of  the  Ck6la-kmg( a ),  and  observing 
"  what  ahall  I  say  to  the  infatuated  Buddhigt  who  apeako 
foolieh  words?"  thus  interrogated  him  (the  Buddhiet) : 

"  Thou  saidfit  that  thy  Lord  inculcated  dharmma  m  his 
scriptures ;  thou  also  saidst  that  sentiments  are  produced, 
and  vanish  at  every  moment,  How  can  it  be  possible  for 
thee  to  practice  the  dharmma  which  thy  benighted  scrip- 
tures inculcate,  if  the  sentiment  thou  conceivest  should  va- 
nish before  thou  canst  express  it?  thou  hast  therefore  no 
dharmma  Sattra  (b). 

"Thou  saidst  that  thy  Lord  was  bom  through  many 
matrices  for  the  sake  of  sentient  beings  (that  he  might  re- 
deem tjiem  &om  the  miseries  of  birtlQ.  If  a  person  who 
came  to  remove  the  delusions  of  others  become  himself 
more  deluded  than  they,  how  can  he  relieve  them  ? 

"Thou  Budst  that  thv  Lord  would  not  think  of  killing 
(any  animal).  Would  tny  great  Bodhinatk  have  eaten  grass 
and  leaves  when  he,  in  the  course  of  hb  transmigration  on 
the  earth  through  different  matrices,  assumed  the  bodies  of 
tigers  and  jackals,  and  felt  hungry  ? 

"  Thou  saidst  in  thv  folse  scriptures  that  the  body  {rupa) 
would  be  annihilated  with  the  five  KandkoB,  Where  is 
then  an  (identical)  body  for  thy  Lord  ?  O  fool  I  why  doet 
thou  say  that  he  (the  identical  mdividual)  assumed  a  body, 
and  was  bom  through  many  mabricee  that  he  might  bestow 
grace  on  the  sentient  beings  ? 

"  The  body  is  the  effect,  and  the  soul  is  the  cause-  Were 
it  not  so,  thy  Lord,  who  sits  under  the  shade  of  the  beau- 
teous Bodhi-tree,  could  not  have  a  body.  O  thou  of  im- 
perfect knowledge  I  Who  was  it  that  revealed  the  PUaka 
scriptures,  which  absurdly  assert  the  annihilation  of  the 
five  Kandhas  to  be  the  ultimate  beatitude. 

"Thou  saidst  that  thy  Buddhas,  twenty-one  in  number 
(c),  were  bom  by  piercing  through  the  wombs  of   their 

(a)  In  the  original  Ponni-nadeii  (Ouraridat  ■-•>),  a  title  of  the 
Chocking  implying  "the  poetessor  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  rivOT  Ponni,"  which  is  the  some  with  Caveii. 

(ft)  In  the  original  Aranool  («r.va),  rules  For  the  practice  of 

(c)  Twenty-one  Buddhas  :  this  must  be  a  mistake  j  for  in  all 
the  Singhalese  authorities  which  I  have  congulted  I  find  twenty 
five  mentioned  uid  the  subjoined  is  a  list  of  tlieir  names  in  the 
order  they  manifested  themselves:  1.  Dipiuikara;  2.  Kondlianyo  i 
;j.  Mungnlo;  4.   tjnmano;  5.  Kewelo ;  6.   So'-hito;  7.  Anoma* 
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vojipective  mother;'.  Will  these,  who  fall  into  hell  by  cauamg- 
the  dcBtnictien  of  the  mothers  that  kindly  bore  Uiem,  ever 
become  Gods? 

"  Thou  Biudst  in  thy  false  scriptures  that  the  sou)  m  only 
the  effect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  the  four  elements, 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  soul  distinct  from  the 
body.  O  fool !  tell  me,  whether  thy  body  knowa  when  a 
serpent  creeps  over  thy  face  aa  thou  art  sleeping  at  nighL 

"  Thou  hast  not  the  knowledge  of  the  relatioD  between 
the  body  and  the  houI.  When  the  body  dies,  the  bouI 
instantly  separates  itself  Irom  it,  and  it  is  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  body  and  the  eoul  that  birth  is  produced : 
wherefore  confess  thou  with  thy  mouth  that  thy  body  is 
distinct  from  tliy  soul. 

"  Thou  saidst  that  there  is  no  ether  {dkdsa),  and  that  it 
does  not  produce  sound,  and  that  it  is  merely  imaginary. 
Is  it  not  in  the  ether  that  the  four  elements  indicated  in 
thy  scriptures,  namely,  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind,  exist? 
confess  then  that  the  sound  of  what  thou  utterest  is  pro- 
duced by  the  ether. 

"  Thou  wouldst  say  that  there  are  in  truth  no  points  of 
heaven,  that  they  are  (also)  imaginary,  but  nevertheless 
thou  offerest  adoration  to  the  Bodki-tree,  saying  that  it 
stands  on  the  north  point.  Thy  sayings  are  ther^ore  only 
meet  for  an  assembly  of  fools,  maniacs,  and  those  who  speak 
falsehood  on  this  earth. 

"  Thou  wouldst  say  that  the  trees  are  not  sentient  b^ngs, 
but  how  is  it  then  that  they,  like  those  who  have  bodies 
formed  of  the  five  elements,  grow,  spreading  branches,  by 
sucking  the  water  and  wither  away  for  want  of  it?  confess 
therefore  that  they  are  also  states  of  existence  appointed 
by  our  God  for  the  souls,  as  rewards  or  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  their  works. 

"  Thou  wouldst  gay  that  it  is  sin  to  kill  any  animal,  hut 
nevertheless  thou  approveut  of  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
that  is  killed  on  the  earth.  Is  it  then  right  for  thee  to  per- 
tpit  others  to  incur  the  sin  of  killing  an  animal  in  order  to 
furnish  thee  with  food  to  satisfy  thy  hunger  ? 

madassi ;  8.  Padnma  ;  9.  Naiado  ;  la  Padumutt«  ;  1 1.  Sumado; 
12.  Sujoto  ;  18.  FiadasBi ;  14.  Atthadaxsi ;  15.  Dbammadassi 
16.  Siddatto;  17.  Tisao;  18.  Pusso ;  19.  Wipasai ;  20.  Sik'hi 
21 .  Wessabhu  ;  22.  KnkiisandUo  ;  23.  KouHgamo ;  24.  Kasapo 
und  25-  Gotnmo. 
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"  The  authors  (^iho  At/itmas  of  our  God,  whom;  pmisc 
18  celebrated  in  the  Ferfiw,  declare,  that  ultimate  beatitudu 
consiBts  in  the  deatruction  of  the  effect  (body)  while  the 
cause  (soul)  remains ;  but  thou,  not  knowing  the  dieUnction 
(between  the  soul  and  body)  absurdly  maintMuest,  that  it 
consists  in  the  deatruction  of  the  soul  likewise. 

"  Thou  saidst  that  the  five  Kandhat  being  destroyed, 
ultimate  beatitude  is  the  result.  On  askinf^  ^ee  how  can 
any  one  enjoy  the  ultimate  beatitude  when  the  five  Kan- 
dkiu  are  destroyed?  thou  repliest,  "it  is  the  comcionsness 
arising  from* the  destruction  of  the  five  Kandhan"  if  it 
were  so,  (it  would  follow)  that  the  five  Kandka*  are  not 
destroyed,  and  there  is  no  ultimate  beatitude." 

The  budhist  whose  great  fame  was  faded,  being  provoked, 
siud  (to  Vathavchen)  "thou  hast  asserted  that  we  have 
neither  God  nor  ultimate  beatitude.  Well,  then,  tell  me, 
who  is  thy  God,  and  what  is  thy  ultimate  beatitude?  "  To 
which  the  proficient  in  the  Saiva  doctrines  thus  reiilied. 

"  Our  God  is  he  whose  form  was  seen  and  adored  by 
many  as^he'preached  the  dharmma  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  the  beauteous  Kall&l{a),  and  danced;  whose-  body  is 
covered  with  ashes ;  and  whose  half  is  Parvati  (b).  Is  it 
easy  to  declare  the  greatness  of  such  a  gracious  one?  Has 
our  God,  adorned  witli  the  moon,  and  abiding  in  the  golden 
sanctuary,  any  bounds? 

While  Vathavuhen  was  thus  speaking,  the  despicable 
Buddhist  interrupted  himj  saying,  "  Stop,  thou  necdest  not 
speak  so  much,  but  answer  only  mr  questions. 

"Thou  eaidst  that  thy  God,  sitting  under  the  shade  of 
the  Kallal  preached  dharmma.  Why  does  he  hold  In  his 
hand  a  rosary?  Is  it  because  he  thinks  that  tliere  is  anothei- 
God  superior  {o  himself  and  worthy  of  being  meditate<i  on? 

"Thou  Budst  that  thy  God,  in  order  that  those  who  live 
in  the  beauteous  world  might  worship  him,  danced  at  TiUri. 


(a)  Kallal  (■•!■»•),  the  Ficus  Mysoiensis,  Nob. 

(6)  Siva  is  often  represented  conjointly  witli  liiPcousort 
Pabfati  in  one  person,  one  half  being  male,  and  invested  with 
the  atrjbutea  of  Sir«,  and  the  other  half  female,  adorned  with 
thoxe  of  PAnviti ;  thiB  joint  divinity  is  called  Arda  nari  (from 
j«t#«uhalf,  and'ifi  a  woman).  According  to  a  note  appended  to 
Tooxe's  Faulheon  p.  28  it  appears  that  llie  Greeks  al8<t  frf- 
igiienrly  mingled  the  two  sexca  in  llipjr  iiniiftei'  of  the  pods,  and 
ralli'd  «ili-ii  fijriirrB  (iiidroftynnj!. 
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Well,  will  any  one  in  his  sound  senaea  iJ^ce  to  pleaae  liiiii- 
self  according  to  hie  own  will,  except  some  desire  to  see  him 
danc«. 

"  Thou  saidst  that  thy  God,  who  danced   in  the  sanctu- 

Sthat  all  the  world  might  livCi  besmeared  his  bodj  with 
ee.  Did  thv  God  besmear  himself  with  ashes  con- 
sidering that  aetes  were  purer  than  hie  own  effiilgent  red 
body? 

"  Thou  saidst  that  thy  God  is  half  male  and  half  female. 
Is  there  anv  being  in  the  world  half  male  and  half  female? 
If  thy  Goo  is  himself  half  female,  for  what  reason  didst 
thou  renounce  the  society  of  females? 

"  After  the  Buddhists  had  thus  spoken  VATHAvrHEN 
deriding  him,  and  observing,  "it  is  not  proper  ta  declare 
before  such  a.  wretch  as  thou  art,  the  sublime  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  the  eminently  meritorious  votaries  of  the  God  of 
the  sanctuary,"  addressed  him  as  follows : 

"  Couldst  thou  not  conceive  that  it  is  to  incite  the  sen- 
tient bein^n  on  the  earth  to  holy  meditation  that  be  holds 
in  his  hand  a  rosary,  even  as  the  masters  who  teach  the  use 
of  weapons  hold  one  in  their  own  hand. 

"  Thou  saidst  that  he,  like  one  devoid  of  merit  acquired 
by  penance,  daneed  before  the  blind  dwellers  of  the  world ; 
but  thou  shouldfit  consider  that  our  Grod  is  the  dancii^- 
master,  who  penradiog  the  bodies,  even  as  fire  in  the  fire 
wood,  causes  all  sentient  beings  to  dance  (a). 

"  Thou  aalcedst,  what  did  our  God  besmear  his  body  with 
ashes  for?  thou  shouldst  consider  that  he^id  it  in  order  to 
abate  the  miseries  of  the  sentient  beings,  even  as  mothers 
take  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  with  which  their 
children  are  afflicted. 

"  O  Buddhist  I  thou  speakest  through  ignorance  a  great 
many  vaia  words,  stop  I  would  any  but  bun  put  on  aslies  ? 
The  Vedtu  have  declared  the  virtue  of  the  ashes  and  who 
else  can  do  it? 

"  Th^  saidst  that  it  is  wrong  for  our  God  to  keep  a  fe- 
m^e  at  ms  side.    He  keeps  the  cloud-like-hured  damsel  at 

f^a)  Some  of  the  Tamil  philosophers  and  especiidly  Patta- 
HATTCPII.lei  maJntaiaed  that  man  was  a  puppet  whose  motions 
depended  only  upon  the  pleasure  of  God  and  therefore  meltable 
of  doing  either  good  or  evil  of  himself;  and  it  is  in  allasioii  to 
this  opinion  that  Vathavcren  t«lls  the  Bnddhist  that  Siva  ii'  the 
dnncinjr  mnfliT.  who  i'hiisi"'  nil  tlic  spiitifiii  IxMnfr?  todnnrc. 
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Ilia  dide  that  he  might  bestow  ihe  enjoyment  of  aenaual  de- 
light on  thoee  who  live  in  the  world,  m  like  maoner  a8  he 
once  asaumed  the  form  of  an  ascetic  to  hestow  that  state 
on  them. 

"  Aa  the  blind  know  nothing  but  tlie  etavea  in  their  hands, 
80  thou  kaowest  nothing  but  theee  words.  Thou  who  art 
devoid  of  eyes,  knowest  not  that  he  who  rides  on  the  strong 
and  beauteous  bullock  (a)  pervades  all  sentient  beings,  even 
as  the  scent  pervades  the  nower. 

"  He  is  the  beginning,  he  is  the  Saiva  ascetic ;  he  is  the 
great  enjoyer,  he  has  no  body,  he  has  many  bodies,  he  is 
the  light,  and  he  is  the  sea  of  happinees.  Who  knows 
which  is  his  head  and  which  is  his  foot?  They  who  know 
hie  fonn  know  as  much  of  it  as  was  manifested  m  tJie  golden 
sanctnary. 

The  learned  Vathavuiien  dien  reproached  Sarasvati 
(£),  and  tlius  addressed  her:  "O  Sarasvati,  who  endowest 
men  and  women  with  speech  t  why  doat  thou  thus  apeak 
fidsehood? 

"  Thou,  who  uttered  the  four  Vedaa,  why  dost  thou  now 
ntter  falsehood  ?  hast  thou  forgotten  that  thy  nose  was  cut 
off  at  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha  (c)  ?  I  conjure  thee  to  de- 
part firom  the  tongues  of  the  foolish  men  who  deny  the 
grace  of  the  three-eyed  one  ((/} " 

Sababtati,  being  af&ight^,  departed  from  the  tongues 
of  the  vile  Buddhists,  who,  thereupon,  languished  and  shi- 
vered like  those  that  took  poison,  and  turned  dumb.  The 
Ua  king,  having  witnessed  this,  was  distressed  in  mind,  and 


(a)  KAHni,  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptian  Osiais- 
(h)  Sahaivati,   the  consort  of  Bk^hma,   and  the  goddesa  of 
poet^  and  eloquence  sud  to  reside  on  the  tongue- 

(c)  Daksha,  one  of  the  Brahmadikas  or  lords  of  created  be- 
ings, whose  daughter  Saxti  was  married  to  Sita.  Having  in- 
vited all  the  gods  and  goddesses  except  his  own  son  in  law  to  a 
solemn  BBcrifice  which  he  celebrated,  he  incurred  the  resentment 
of  the  latter,  and  bad  his  head  cat  off  and  replaced  by  that  of 
a  nun.  In  the  conflict,  the  gods  itnd  goddesses,  who  took  the 
part  of  Dakbba,  lost  some  of  their  limbs,  and  among  them  Sa- 
■ASTATi  had  her  nasal  organ  mutilated, 

(d)  BivA  has  beside  the  usual  two  eyes,  a  third  in  the  forehead; 
hence  his  titles  of  Triyambaha  f^t!Liu>uaHi)  and  Trilochana  ($» 
Omtt^ir)  corresponding  with  those  of  Trioccutus  and  Triop- 
thalmos  givpn  bv  the  Greeks  t^  Ji'pitrs. 

L 
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then  bowing  down  at  the  feet  of  Vatuavuben,  the  per- 
fect master  of  the  Saiva  scriptures,  thus  addressed  him : 

"  Those  who  spoke  have  turned  dumb,  and  if  thou 
shouldst  cause  my  daughter  who  is  dumb,  to  speak,  I  shall 
become  thy  disciple."  The  Lord  Vathavubbn,  there- 
upon, ordered  her  to  be  sent  for  instantly,  and  she  came  be- 
fore the  assembly. 

Gazing  graciously  on  the  damsel,  who  thus  came  and 
stood  in  the  assemblr,  he  bid  her  to  sit  opposite  to  him,  and 
told  her,  " O  damsel  wearing  sweet  scented  hair!  answer 
thou  the  arguments  which  the  Buddhists  propound." 

The  damsel  answered  the  arguments  propounded  by  the 
impious  BuddhiBta,  like  a  well  skilled  person;  and  Yatha- 
VUBEN,  greatly  delighted,  composed  a  poem  on  the  subject 
afier  the  style  of  the  play  called  T^uchdM'^a)  acted  by 
females. 

The  Ih  king  having  rehearsed  the  pent^rammata,  and 
besmeared  himself  with  ashes,  became  a  steadfiist  votary 
((^  Sawa) ;  and  the  Ch6la  king  and  the  ancient  of  IHiBtfoor 
blessed  the  sanctuary,  and  praised  the  beautiful  Vatha- 

VDBEN. 

As  the  lla  king  stood  before  the  Saioa  (Vathaturen) 
wearing  the  Ruddrdksha  chaplet ;  and  covered  with  ashes 
as  his  dutiful  disciple,  those  who  covered  their  bodies  with 
red  Sivur  (b)  robes,  supplicated  him  (Vathavubbk)  to 
free  them  from  their  dumbness. 

The  Chola  king  and  the  Brlihmans  of  PuUyoor  com- 
passionately interceded  for  them,  saying,  "  Lord  I  vouchsafe 
to  them  thy  grace."  Vathavurkn,  the  possessor  of  en- 
during renown,  overjoyed  thereat,  cast  a  merciful  look  at 
them,  and  they  were  all  freed  from  their  dumbness  instantly. 
Bowing  down  they  thus  addressed  him ; 

"  O  thou  who  art  guiltless!  we  have  (hitherto)  remained 
without  putting  on  the  holy  ashes  and  repeating  ^e  bene- 
ficent pentagrammata,  because  we  did  evil  in  our  former 


(a)  Tiruchalel  (^,Tii»*««r«o^  I  have  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  my 
library  ;  it  consist  of  only  twenty  stansas,  the  first  two  linos  of 
each  stanza  contain  a  question  addressed  to  a  ibmale,  and  the 
last  two  her  reply.  I  would  have  translated  it  had  I  thooght  it 
woald  prove  intereHting- 

(fi)  Sivur  (9mtu.\  the  robe  peculiar  to  the  Buddhist  priests, 
the  colour  of  whicn  however  is  here  described  as  being  "red" 
instead  mf  "yellow." 
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QxiBtence.  Give  us  noir  aehea  to  besmear  ourselves,  Rud- 
drdktha  to  put  on,  and  Cdvi  (a)  gannents  to  cover  ug ;  and 
bum  these  red  robes." 

The  generous  (Vathavdben)  smiled,  and  thinking 
within  himself,  "  surely  these  persons  must  have  performed 
works  of  merit  in  their  former  births,"  put  on  them  the 
holy  ashes  and  the  resplendent  Ruddr&kaka  chapleta,  and 
made  their  Sivur  robes  food  for  the  burning  fire. 

The  gracious  teacher  Vathavuben,  attended  by  the 
Br&hmans  of  Puliyoor,  those  who  having  ireed  themselves 
from  their  delusion  besmeared  themBelres  with  ashes,  the 
Ck6la  king,  and  the  Ha  king,  repaired  to  the  golden  sane- 
tnary,    and  worshipped  the  God. 

What  a  wonder  1  Buddhists,  who  wandered,  teaching 
that  annihilation  was  the  supreme  beatitude,  adore  the 
God  this  day  in  the  Golden  Sanctuary,  and  have  become 
great  devotees  I  What  is  the  imjport  of  this?  Are  not  they 
who  have  arrived  at  the  precincts  of  Tillet  like  so  many 
streams  of  fresh  water  that  run  into  the  ocean  P 

After  the  assembly  was  broken  up,  every  one  went  away ; 
but  our  lord  VaThatueen  continued  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  God,  worshipping  at  his  beautiiiil  feet.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  goodly  city  of  Tiilei  telling  him,  "  Master, 
remain  thou  here  always,"  returned  to  their  houses. 

The  CJiSla  king,  and  the  Ha  king  and  those  who  had 
(newly)  put  on  osnes,  worshipping  at  the  sanctuary  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  evU,  am  then  taking  leave  of  the 
sublime  si^e,  departed,  and  reached  the  palace  garnished 
with  resplendent  gems,  greatly  delighted. 

The  Buddhists,  who  spuming  their  own  despicable  tenets, 
had  put  on  ashes,  their  king  also,  made  Tillei  their  perma- 
nent station,  and  continued  worshipping  the  feet  of  Va- 
THAVUEBN  in  the  golden  sanctuary  without  any  dissimu- 
lation. 

Thus  ends  the  sixth  Chapter  respecting  the  vanqoish- 
ment  of  Buddhists  in  disputation. 

(a)  Cavi  (••*)  red  ochrp. 
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geisSeeentngoxno  or  g(eagi.w><. 
cbula  kamniB  wib'hanga  suttan,  or  sub'ha  euttao- 

THB  DI80OUB8H  OS  THE  MINOB  RESCLTS  OP  COSDUOT, 
OB  THD  mSOOUfiSE  ADDBBSSBD  TO  BUBHA. 

TIIXIUTBD  BY  THK  BBT.  D.  J,  OOOKKLT. 

{Stad  Augutt  n,  1846.) 


The  following  diecourses  of  Gautama,  a  translation  of 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the  Society,  will 
tend  in  some  measure  to  iUoatrate  the  ethics  of  Budhiam. 
The  first  of  them  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  is  regarded 
SB  a  perfect  solntion  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
unequ^  distribution  of  prosperity  and  adversity  in  the 
present  state.  But  in  this  solution  a  discriminating  Pro- 
vidence is  not  recognized :  No  judge, — no  examinatiou — 
no  sentence  of  an  intelligent  being,  whether  supreme  or 
otherwise,  is  acknowledge ;  but  the  whole  is  referred  to  an 
occult  power,  an  irresistible  fate,  resulting  irom  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  actions  performed  in  a  previous  state  of  exis- 
tence. 

In  the  discourses  attributed  to  Budha  there  are  many 
verbal  repetitaoos  which  add  nothing  to  the  meaning,  al- 
though in  the  original  they  are  supposed  to  contribute  Doth 
to  the  elegance  and  force  of  the  passages.  A  contrary  ef- 
fect, however,  results  &om  a  literal  trtuoslation  of  them  into 
English,  in  consequence  of  wluch  I  have  frequently  omitted 
them,  still  preserving  the  sense  entire. 

When  Bagawa  was  residing  near  Sewat,  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  An&tha  Findiko  at  Jetawany,  a  young  man 
named  Subha,  the  son  of  Todeyya,  came  to  his  residence, 
and  after  a  respectful  salutation  sat  down.  Being  seated  he 
said.  Venerable  Croutamo,  From  what  cause  or  bv  what 
means  is  it,  that  among  mankind  some  persons  are  m  proe- 
perous  and  others  in  adverse  circumstances  ?  It  ia  seen. 
Venerable  &outamo,  that  some  men  are  diort  lived,  while 
others  live  long ;  some  are  much  diseased  while  others  have 
good  health ;  some  are  disgusting  in  appearance  while 
others  are  beautiful;  some  are  without  influence  while 
others  powerfiil ;  some  are  poor  while  others  are  rich ;  some 
are  ignoble  while  others  are  high  bom ;  some  are  wise  while 
others  are  foolish,  From  what  cause,  Venerable  Goutaiuo. 
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m  by  what  meuie  is  it,  tliat  mnong  tnankind  some  are  proa- 
peroua  while  others  are  in  adTersity  ? 

Yoimg  man,  living  beinge  receive  the  reeulta  of  their  own 
eODduct;  (a)  their  conduct  forms  th^  inheritance,  their 
birtJi,  their  relationship,  their  circiimstanceB  in  life.  Cob- 
duct  apportions  to  liviog  beings  prosperity  or  adversity. 

I  do  not  distinctly  understand  that  which  h&s  been  thus 
briefly  and  obscurely  spoken  by  the  Venerable  Goutamo. 
Will  the  Venerable  Goutamo  be  pleased  to  explain  fiilly 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  thus  briefly  stated,  so  that  I 
may  comprehend  it. 

If  this  be  your  wish,  young  man,  attend  carefully,  and 
1  will  expliun  it.  Sabho  the  eon  of  Todeyya  replied,  Let 
the  Venerable  One  do  so :  upon  which  Bagawa  said : 

If  In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  be  a  destroyer  of  life, 
cruel,  bloody-handed,  ever  slaughtering,  and  destitute  of 
kindness  towards  living  beings,  upon  the  dissolution  of  his 
irstne  by  death,  in  consequence  oi  the  conduct  to  which  he 
has  thus  been  so  fully  accustomed,  he  will  be  bom  in  hell, 
wretched,  miserable  and  tormented,  fiut  if  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  his  frame  by  death  he  be  not  bom  in  hell 
wretched,  miserable,  and  tormented,  but  again  becomes  a 
lUBO,  wherever  he  may  be  born  he  will  be  short  lived. 
The  path  which  leads  to  ahortness  of  life  is  this : — the  being 
a  deaU«yer  of  life,  cruel,  bloody-handedj  ever^laughtering, 
and  destitate  of  kindness  towu^s  every  living  thing. 

If  in  tins  world  a  W(»nan  or  a  man,  abstain  from  de- 
•  8troyingl)fe,layaeidethecluband  the  knife;  If  he  be  gentle 
and  oompassionate  to  all  living  beings,  upon  the  disBoTutton 
of  his  frame  by  death,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to 
which  he  has  been  so  fully  accustomed  he  will  be  bom  in 
heaven,  in  a  state  of  happiness :  or  if  he  be  not  bom  in 
heaven,  but  again  becomes  a  man,  wherever  he  may  be  bom 
he  will  be  long  lived.  The  path  which  leads  to  longevity 
is  this :  the  abstaining  irom  destroying  life,  the  laying  aside 
the  club  and  the  knife,  and  the  being  gentle  and  compas- 
nonate  to  every  living  thing. 

If  in  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  be  a  tormentor  of 
living  beings  with  the  hand,  with  stones,  sticks  or  knivee, 
upon  the  diBsdution  of  his  frame  by  death,  in  conseqnenc^ 
of  the  conduct  to  which  he  has  thus  been  so  fully  ac- 
customed he  will  be  bom  in  hell,  wretchfjd,  miserable  and 

(a)  Conduct  i  a)6e>  kunnutn,  sigaifice  Kti  nclion  pcrrnrmed, 
nnd  also  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  tiction- 
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tormented:  but  if  u^n  the  disflolutioD  of  his  fmne  by 
death  he  be  not  born  in  hell,  but  if  be  again  become  a  maa, 
wherever  he  may  be  born  he  will  be  much  aflSicted  with 
disease.  The  patii  which  leads  to  a  state  of  disease  is  this: 
To  be  a  tormentor  of  living  beings  with  tlie  hand,  with 
stones,  with  sticks  or  with  knives. 

If  in  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  be  not  a  tormentor  of 
living  beings  with  the  hand,  with  stones,  with  sticks  or 
witii  Icoives ;  upon  the  dissolution  of  his  frame  upon  death, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to  which  he  has  been  so 
fiilly  accustomed,  he  will  be  bom  in  heaven,  in  a  state  ol 
happiness ;  or  if  he  be  not  bom  in  heaven,  but  if  he  again 
become  a  man,  wherever  he  mav  be  born  he  will  enjoy  good 
health.  The  path  which  leads  to  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  is  this :  To  abstain  from  tormenting  living  beings 
with  the  hand,  with  stones,  with  sticks  or  with  knivea. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  is  wrathful  and  very 
passionate ;  if  when  a  few  words  are  spoken  he  becomes 
angry,  wrathful,  enraged  and  malicious;  giving  way  to  au- 
ger, hatred  and  discontent;  upon  the  mssolution  of  hia 
frame  by  death,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to  which  he 
has  been  so  fully  accustomed,  he  will  be  bom  in  hell, 
wretched,  miserable  and  tomient«d :  or  if  he  be  not  bom 
in  bell,  but  if  he  again  become  a  man,  wherever  he  may 
be  bom  he  will  be  ill  favored.  The  path  which  leads  to 
ugliness  is  this :  To  be  wrathful  and  passionate ;  when  a 
few  words  are  spoken  to  be  angrv,  wrathful,  enraged  and 
malicious ;  giving  way  to  anger,  natred  and  discontent. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  is  neither  wrathful  nor 
passionate,  but  when  much  provocation  is  given,  ie  not  an- 
gry, wrathful,  enraged  nor  malicious ;  and  does  not  give 
way  to  anger,  hatr^,  or  discoDtent;  he  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  to  which  he  has  been  so  fully  accustomed,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  his  fr^me  by  death,  will  be  bom  in  hea- 
yen,  in  a  state  of  happiness :  or  if  he  be  not  born  in  hea- 
ven, but  if  he  again  oecome  a  man,  wherever  he  may  be 
bom  he  will  be  beautiful.  The  path  for  obtaining  personal 
beauty  is  to  be  free  from  anger  and  passion ;  even  when 
much  provocation  is  given  to  be  neither  angry,  wrathful, 
enraged  nor  malicious ;  and  to  avoid  giving  way  to  anger, 
hatred  and  discontent. 

In  this  world  a  womau  or  a  man  is  an  envious  person ; 
jealous  of  the  prosperity,  honor  and-re:jpect  enjoyed  by 
others,  and  dissatisfied  and   annoyed  ut  perceiving  these 
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iiuirks  of  honor  conferred  on  others ;  thid  peiaon,  in  cnnc^f- 
quence  of  the  conduct  to  which  he  has  been  so  fully  ac- 
cuBtomed,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Mb  fmne  by  death,  will 
be  bom  in  hell,  wretched,  miserable  and  tormented ;  or  if 
he  be  not  bom  in  hell,  but  if  he  again  become  a  human 
beiftg,  wherever  he  may  be  bom  he  will  be  destitute  of 
power  and  influence.  The  patli  which  leads  to  a  destitution 
of  inflnence  ie  to  be  envious,  jealous,  dissatisfied  and 
annoyed  at  the  prosperity,  honor  and  respect  enjoyed  by 
otJiers. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  is  not  an  envious  person ; 
is  neither  jealous,  dissatisfied  nor  annoyed  at  the  prosperity, 
honor  or  respect  enjoyed  by  others.  This  person,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  to  which  he  has  been  so  fully  an- 
cuetomed,  upon  the  dissolution  of  his  frame  by  death,  will 
be  bora,  in  heaven,  in  a  state  of  happiuess ;  or  if  he  be  not 
horn,  in  heaven,  but  if  he  again  become  a  human  being, 
wherever  he  may  be  bom  he  will  be  possessed  of  extensive 
power.  The  path  for  the  attainment  of  great  power  is,  to 
be  free  irom^envy,  and  to  be  neither  jealous,  dissatisfied 
nor  annoyed  at  the  prosperity,  honor  or  res(>ect  enjoyed  by 
otliers. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  does  not  give  to  Sama- 
nas  and  Bramins,  meat,  drink,  garments,  a  conveyance  for 
travelling,  flowen,  perfumes,  ointments,  a  couch,  a  chamber, 
a  lamp.  This  person,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to 
which  he  has  become  so  fully  accustomed,  upon  the  diseo- 
lution  of  his  Irame  by  death  will  be  born  in  hell,  wretched, 
miserable  and  tormented ;  or  if  he  be  not  bom  in  hell,  but 
if  he  again  become  a  human  being,  wherever  he  may  be 
bom  he  will  be  poor.  The  path  leading  to  poverty  is,  to 
omit  giving  to  samanas  and  Bramins  meat,  drink,  clothing, 
ft  conveyance,  fiowera,  perfumes  and  ointmente,  a  couch,  a 
chamber  and  a  lamp. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  gives  to  Samanas  or 
Brwnins  meat,  drink,  clothing,  a  conveyance,  flowers,  per- 
fiimes  and  ointments,  a  couch,  a  chamber,  and  a  lamp.  This 
person,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to  which  he  has  be- 
come BO  fully  accustomed,  upon  ihe  dissolution  of  his  frame 
by  death,  will  be  bom  in  heaven  in  the  enjoyment  of  hap- 
piness. Or  if  he  be  not  bom  in  heaven,  but  if  he  again 
become  a  human  being,  wherever  he  may  be  bom  he  will 
he  rich.  The  path  for  the  attAinment  of  riches  is  to  give 
to  Samanas  or  Braniinf  meat,  drink,  clothing,  a  convey- 
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mice,  flowere,  perfumes,  and  oiDtmeDte,  a  pouch,  a  chamber, 
and  a  lunp. 

Id  tliia  world  a  woman  or  a  man  ia  proud  and  lisughty, 
not  worshipping  thoee  who  ought  to  oe  wonhipped ;  uot 
uising  from  their  seat  in  the  preaeace  of  those  who  ^uld 
be  thus  reverenced ;  not  requesting  those  to  be  seated  Vho 
are  worthy  of  that  honor,  nor  removing  out  of  the  path 
when  eminent  persons  approach ;  not  treating  with  hospi- 
tality, reepect  and  reverence  tJiose  who  should  be  thus  re»-  ' 
pected.  This  person,  in  consequence  of  the  condnot  to 
which  he  has  been  so  fully  accustomed,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  his  hotly  by  death  will  be  bom  in  hell,  wretched 
miserable  and  tormented,  or  if  he  be  not  born  in  hell,  but  if 
be  again  become  a  human  bei^,  wherever  he  may  be  bom 
he  will  be  nf  ignoble  birth.  The  path  which  leads  to  an 
ignoble  birth  is  this :  The  being  proud  and  haughty,  not 
worshipping  those  who  ought  to  oe  worshipped,  not  rising 
up  in  the  presence  of  those  who  should  be  thus  reveren- 
ced, not  offering  a  seat  to  those  worthy  of  that  honor,'  not 
giving  the  path  to  eminent  persons,  not  treating  with  hospi- 
tality, respect  and  reverence  those  who  should  be  thus  res- 
pected. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  is  not  proud  nor  haughty, 
but  worships  those  who  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  rises  up 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  sfaoold  be  thus  reverenced ; 
requests  them  to  be  seated  who  are  worthy  of  that  honor; 
gives  the  path  tii  eminent  persons,  and  treats  with  hospi- 
tality, respect,  and  reverence,  those  who  should  be  thus 
respected.  This  person,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  to 
which  he  has  been  so  liilly  accustomed,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  his  frame  by  death  will  be  bom  in  heaven,  in  the 
enjorment  of  happiness.  Or  if  he  be  not  bom  in  heaven, 
but  if  he  again  become  a  human  being,  wherever  ha  may 
be  born  he  will  be  of  honorable  parenti^e.  The  path  for 
obtaining  honorable  parentage  is  this :  Not  to  be  prond 
nor  haughtv,  to  worship  those  who  ought  to  be  worshipped, 
to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  those  who  should  be  thus  re- 
verenced; to  request  them  to  be  seated  who  are  worthy  <rf 
that  honor,  to  give  the  path  to  eminent  persontt,  and  to  treat 
with  hospitality,  respect  and  reverence  those  who  should 
be  thus  respected. 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  does  not  wait  upon  a 
Hamana  or  a  Bramin  to  enquire  of  him  saying.  Sir  what 
(•onsititiites  merit  and  wbal  iiemerit?    What  wtionn  are  cri- 
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miual  and  what  are  iniiocPtit?  Wliiit  tliiti>rs  oiiglit  to  be 
done  and  what  left  undone '(  What  actions  are  those  which 
if  done  will  produce  protracted  distress  and  wretchedness  ? 
or  what  are  those  which  will  be  productive  of  lengthened 
tranijuillity  and  happiness  ?  This  person,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  to  which  he  has  become  so  fully  accuetomed, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  his  frame  by  death,  will  be  bom  in 
hell,  wretched,  miserable  and  tormented :  or  if  he  be  not 
bom  in  hell,  but  if  he  again  become  a  human  being,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  bom  he  will  be  destitute  of  wisdom.  The 
path  to  mental  imbecility  is  this :  to  neglect  to  wait  upon 
a  Samana  or  Bramin  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  of  him 
saying,  Sir,  What  constitutes  ment  and  what  demerit  ? 
What  actions  are  criminal  and  what  innocent?  What  things 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  left  undone  ?  What  actions  are 
those  which  if  done  will  cause  me  pi-otracted  distress  and 
'wretchedness,  or  what  are  those  which  will  be  productive 
of  lengthened  tranquillity  and  happiness  ? 

In  this  world  a  woman  or  a  man  wuts  ^)on  a  Samana  or 
Bramin,  and  enquires  of  him,  saying,  Sir,  What  consti- 
tutes  merit  and  what  demerit?  What  actions  are  crimiial 
and  what  are  innocent  ?  What  things  ought  to  be  done  and 
what  left  undone  ?  What  actions  are  those  which  if  done 
will  cause  me  protracted  distreae  and  wretchedness,  or  what 
are  those  which  will  be  productive  of  lengthened  tranquil- 
lity  and  happiness?  This  person,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  to  wnich  he  has  become  so  fully  accustomed,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  his  frame  by  death,  will  be  bom  in  hea- 
ven, in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  Or  if  he  be  not  bom 
in  heaven,  but  if  he  again  become  a  human  being,  wherever 
he  may  be  born  he  wUl  be  possessed  of  great  wisdom.  The 
path  Kir  the  attainment  of  great  wisdom  is  this :  to  wait 
upon  a  Samana  or  Bramin  for  the  purpose  of  enquiry, 
eaying.  Sir,  What  constitutes  merit  and  what  demerit? 
\Vhat  actions  are  criminal  and  what  are  innocent ?  What 
things  ought  to  be  done  and  what  left  undone  ?  What  ac- 
tions are  those  which  if  done  will  cause  me  protracted  dis- 
tress and  wretchedness,  or  what  are  those  which  will  be  . 
prodnctive  of  lengthened  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

Thus  young  man,  the  conduct  («)  (or  path)  productive 

(a)  Conduct,  or  path-  no6edd(fls-3  oSesQ  sanwattJnika  pati- 
pad&.  the  path  whicli  is  appropriated  to  that  special  purpose  ; 
lending  to   that   termination  and  to  no  other.     The  doctrioe  is 
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of  shortness  of  life  leatts  to  a  short  life  j  the  conduct  pro- 
ductive of  ]ength  of  liie  leada  to  loneevity.  The  conduct 
productive  of  continued  sickoese,  leads  to  a  state  of  disease, 
and  that  which  is  productive  of  ugliness  leads  to  s  disgnsting 
appearance ;  and  Uiat  which  is  productive  of  comeliness  leads 
to  personal  heauty.  The  conduct  productive  of  little  in- 
fluence leads  to  a  state  destitute  of  power,  and  that  prodnc- 
tive  of  great  influence  leads  to  a  state  of  great  authority. 
The  conduct  prodflctive  of  want  leads  to  a  state  of  povertr, 
and  that  productive  of  wealth  leads  to  opulence.  The  con- 
duct productive  of  low  birth  leads  to  an  ignoble  parentage, 
and  that  prodactive  of  honor  leads  to  a  noble  birth.  The  con- 
duct productive  of  ignorance  leftds  to  a  state  of  mental  im- 
becility, and  that  productive  of  knowledge  leads  to  a  state 
of  wisdom.  Living  beings  receive  the  results  of  their  own 
conduct ;  their  conduct  forms  their  inheritance,  their  birth, 
their  relationship,  their  circumstsnceB  in  life.  Conduct  ap-  ' 
portions  to  living  Beings  prosperity  or  adversity. 

When  Goutamo  ended  the  diiicourae  Subha  warmly  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  and  embraced  the  Buddhist  futh. 

simple,  namely,  That  the  present  circumstances  of  men  are  the 
r«snlta  of  actions  performed  ia  previous  states  of  existence;  uid 
the  same  law  wilt  apply  to  future  states  :  The  destroyer  of  iife 
will,  in  a  future  state,  soon  die  ;  the  conserver  of  life  will  live 
long  :  the  cruel  will  be  diseased,  the  merciful  enjoy  constwit 
bealtb.  The  pasaionate  person  will  be  ugly,  the  placid  persou 
beautiftot.  The  envious  man  will  be  destitute  of  power,  but  he 
who  r^oices  in  the  prosperity  of  another  will  be  in  authority- 
The  covetous  man  will  be  poor,  and  the  litierat  man  rich.  Pride 
and  arrogance  will  lead  to  low  birth  :  rendering  respect  and 
honor  to  nobility.  The  irreligious  man  will  become  a  foot,  and 
the  religious  man  will  become  wise. 
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OX  THE  STATE  OF  CRIME  IN  CEVLUM. 
Ko.  2. 

BY    THE   qON.   UB.   JUSTICE   »TABK. 

{Read  Nevtnbtr  6.   1846.) 

Since  the  date  of  my  ibnner  paper  on  the  state  of  crime- 
in  tbia  Colony,  1  have  received  various  coQUnunicationB 
froo)  different  quarters  apd  of  differeot  degrees  of  interest, 
iUustratJve  of  the  subject.  Some  of  these  having  reference 
to  age,  education,  religion,  and  nation  of  offenders  or  per- 
sona accused,  it  will  he  convemeiit  now  to  notice,  before 
makinff  some  concluding  observations  on  the  punishment  of 
crime  here. 

From  Mr.  Colepeper,  Supennteudeat  of  Police  at  Kan- 
dy,  I  received  a  most  interestii^  report,  the  results  of 
wlucfa  may  be  stated  in  the  following  Table : 

Table  of  charget  made  at  Ike  Police  Station  KaitAtj  from 
1st  Jufy  ^9i5  to  Ut  Jubf  1846. 


S 


llflJlh 

Murder 5 .5 

Assault 24     78  12     4     76     3     8     200 

Kobberyorassaultaud  robbery     5     20     6  10       2     1    —       44 

Bnnlair 2     16—    2 20 

Ars^ 2 2 

Tiieft   22    97  10  12    9tf    2     1     243 

Embecdement I       3     1  — 6 

fieceiving  stolen  property  .    . .    U     22   10     4       9     6     1       68 

Suspicious  characters 3      6    4    5    —  —  —       IS 

Drunken  and  disOTderly 18  102  13  20  122  17    fi    297 

Deserting  service  or  refiiaing  1      g    34    5    g  igg    8  —    254 

to  work J 

S§  873  61  63  506  37  15  1151 

From  this  Table  it  appears  there  were  1151  perBona  ac- 
cuaed  and  brought  up  to  the  Police  Station  in  the  course  of 
tJie  year.  Of  these  there  were  200  charged  with  assault 
and  5  wijth  murder,  66  with  offences  against  property  with 
violence,  31 1  with  theft,  embezzlement  and  receiving  stolen 
property,  551   with  dmnken  and  diwrderly  conduct  and 
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refusing  to  work,  and  18  suspicious  characters.  The  in- 
dividuals accused  were  as  follows,  viz.  96  K&ndyane,  373 
Singhalese,  61  Moormen,  63  Malays,  506  Malabars,  37 
Burghers  and  15  Europeans,  the  "Suspicious"  so  called 
being  Kandyans,  MoormeD,  Malays  and  Singhalese  in  the 
rate  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6  respectively. 

The  greatest  cumber  M  charges  were  as  we  have  seen, 
for  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  and  refdeicg  to  work, 
aud  these  were  nuunly  i^^wiut  the  Malabar  Coolies,  and 
next  to  them  the  Singhalese.  Next  in  amount  to  such 
charges  were  those  for  offences  against  property  without 
violence,  namely  theft,  embezzlement  and  receiving  stolen 
property  and  these  were  principally  against  Singhalese  and, 
close  upon  them,  Malabars,  Next  were  charges  of  murder 
and  assault  The  former  were  iigainst  Kandyans-  The 
others  were  principally  aeainst  A^labars  and  Singhalese, 
next  to  whom,  but  remotely,  were  Kandyans  and  Moore. 
Last  and  least  of  all  in  amount,  were  chaises  of  offences 
f^ainst  property  with  violence,  and  these  were  mainly 
against  Singhalese,  and  after  them  Malays  and  Kandyane. 

Of  the  Malabart,  who  fonned  the  greatest  proportion  of 
those  accused,  there  was  upwards  of  one  half  charged  with 
drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  and  refusing  to  work,  the 
rest  being  for  theft,  assault  and  receiving  stolen  property. 
Of  the  Singkalete  it  may  be  said,  one  half  were  charged 
with  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  and  refusing  to  work, 
one  third  with  offences  against  property  without  violence, 
and  the  reminder  with  assault  and  offences  against  pro- 
perty with  violence.  So,  of  the  Kantfyant  it  may  be  sud 
there  was  one  third  charged  with  offences  against  property 
without  violence,  and  one  third  with  murder  and  assault, 
and  one  third  with  disorderly  conduct  and  offencee  against 
property  with  violence.  The  Malays  were  principally  ac- 
cused of  disorderly  conduct ;  the  rest  were  charged  with 
theft,  robbery  and  assault  The  charges  against  tbe  Moors 
were  of  a  similar  description.  Of  the  37  Burghers  there 
were  25  accused  of  disorderly  conduct  and  refusing  to  work, 
8  of  theft  and  receiving  stolen  property,  3  of  assault  and 
1  of  robbery.  And,  of  the  15  Europraiu  there  were  8 
charged  wiUi  assault,  and  5  with  disorderly  condnct,  the 
remaining  two  only  being  accused  of  theft  and  receiving 
stolen  property,  ana  as  to  them  I  hope  to  obtain  some  satis- 
factory inJbnnation.  The  great  charge  agwnst  tKe  Euro- 
peavg  was  assault,  as  the  main  accusation  against  the  iKmr 
Mnlofinrs,  and  we  may  add,   the  Biirtfhrrs.  wa.*  disorderly 
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coaduct  and  retiising  to  work ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Kan<b/atw  and  Malayi,  there  ^vaa  violence  with  criminality, 
and  in  the  case  of  Singhaleie  and  Moors  disorderly  conduct 
and  offences  against  property  but  unattended  by  violence. 
Every  one  of  the  vanoua  classee  of  the  inhabitants  aeenu 
thus  to  have  its  own  distinct  moral  features,  as  plainly  as 
ea«h  has  its  peculiarity  of  countenance  and  physical  frame, 
and  this  not  in  their  several  locality  as  in  the  Swiss  cantons, 
but  mingling  t<vether  yet  without  those  steady  habits, 
those  sentiments  m  common,  or  those  common  Institutions, 
which  rapidly  melt  down  individual  distinctions  into  a  com- 
mon national  charact«-r. 

These  facts  and  others  which  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  the  interesting  report  referred  to,  open  up  to  us  as  it 
were,  the  very  elements  and  materials  of  Society,  and  tjie 
character,  condition  and  doings  of  the  people,  within  the 
range  of  the  Kandy  Police.  But,  of  course,  to  give  such 
documents  their  real  value  and  importance,  there  should  be 
a  series  to  aflbrd  comparison  and  detect  any  error,  and  there 
should  also  be  a  good  census  of  the  population  which  would 
shew  the  relative  proportion  of  the  accused  to  the  rest  of 
the  conununity. 

With  respect  to  the  age,  education  and  religion  of  of- 
fenders, I  have  received  some  Keports,  from  which  it  ap- 
MBTB  that  of  133  prisoners  in  the  Kandy  goal  in  August 
lost,  there  were  77  Hindoos  and  53  Budhists,  2  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  1  Protestant;  and  of  190  prisoaers  in  the  Huls- 
dorp  and  Wellicadde  goals  there  were, 

Budhists 87  (  ,„„ 

Gentoos 22*""' 

Mahometans 221    ,, 

Roman  Catholics   32/ 

Protestants 27—  27 

which  makes  tlie  number  of  Budhists  and  Ucutoos  about 
one  half  the  entire  number  of  prisoners — the  number  of 
Mahometans  and  Roman  Catholics  one  halt'  the  number  of 
Budhists  and  Gentoos — and  the  number  of  Protestants  one 
half  the  number  of  Mahometans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
flere  is  a  field  for  Missionary  entenirizc. 

It  farther  appears  that  of  the  Iw)  prisoners  in  the  Co- 
lombo goals  there  were  49  under  twenty  five  years  of  age, 
116  between  that  time  and  forty,  and  25  above  forty  years 
old.  This,  agreeably  to  what  was  remarked  in  my  fonner 
|>a]»er.  gives  the  greatmt  amount  of  crime  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  five  and  forty;  and  within  that  peri<Ml,  there  i> 
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51,  or  nearly  one  half  bet^veen  the  ages  of  thirty  aod  thirty 
five.  In  like  manner,  of  the  133  priaoncra  in  the  goal  of 
Kandy,  there  were  45  under  twenty  five  years  of  jtge,  62 
between  that  time  aod  forty,  and  26  above  forty  years  tAd. 
But  here  the  ereateet  amount  of  crime  appears  five  years 
euiier,  there  Being  of  the  &i  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
five  and  forty,  no  lees  than  42,  or  about  three  fourths 
between  the  agee  of  twenty  five  and  thirty.  Can  it  be,  that 
this  earlier  appearance  of  crime  in  the  Kandyan  districts 
arises  from  the  slower  growth  of  crime  in  the  low  country; 
or  does  it  arise  from  greater  activity  in  detecting  it?  If 
the  latter,  then  are  not  the  people  of  Colombo  and  its 
neighbourhood  euifering  the  existence  and  the  effects  of 
crime  among  them  five  years  «*  least  more  than  need.  The 
subject  requires  investigation. 

The  state  of  Education  among  the  unhappy  inmal«s  of 
our  go^  is  still  lamentable.  Of  the  190  prisoners  in  the 
Colombo  goals,  there  were  it  appears  107  who  could  neither 
readnor  write;  and  of  the  133  prisoners  in  the  go^  of  Kan- 
dy there  were  121,  which  is  upwards  of  nine  tenths ; — 
whereas,  in  England,  the  proportion  of  pninBtruoted  to  the 
entire  number  of  offenders  is,  as  formerly  rrfuerved,  only 
about  one  third,  and  in  Scotland  about  one  fifth ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  133  prisoners  in  Scotland  there  would  not  be  more 
tl^  27  who  could  neither  read  uor  write.  In  Kandy  thare 
was  121.  So,  of  IdO  prisDoers  in  Scotland  there  would  not 
be  40  who  could  nei^er  read  nor  write.  In  Colombo  there 
was  107.  This  is  certainly  a  lamentable  state  of  things 
and  calculated  strongly  to  excite  our  feelings  and  to  rouse 
our  energies  as  men,  as  Englishmen,  as  ChnBtians.  Can 
we  indeed  wonder  at  the  sorry  mixture  we  so  often  see  of 
depravity  and  decorum,  of  the  abe«ice  of  all  principle  and 
the  presence  of  all  propriety,  the  union  at  once  ol  civiti- 
zatjon  and  degradation. 

The  importance  of  Education  must  commend  itaelf  to  all. 
For  it  discloses  and  opens  up  to  us  the  constitution  of  the 
universe, — shews  us  its  different  parts,  their  elements,  pro- 
perties and  capabilities, — and,  in  the  mastery  which  we 
thus  acquire  over  natural  agents,  we  become  invested  with 
something  like  the  attrilintee  of  a  higher  power.  Accrdingly, 
by  the  hvely  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  there  woe  acorcelj  a 
great  operation  in  the  arta,  but  it  was  ascribed  to  a  divinity, 
or  some  one  supposed  worthy  of  the  name,  and  so  MUton 
ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels.  Hence 
alt«o  the  imputation  of  magic,  so  frequent  in  the  infancy  of 
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w'ieuce.  Mmlem  diac«verie»,  liowever,  have  ^nne  far  lip- 
yond  the  higheBt  notions  of  those  times ;  and  ay  means  oi' 
the  microscope  and  telescope  we  see  terrestrial  objects  and 
worlds  in  the  depths  of  eipace  to  which  the  ancienta  were 
literally  in  the  condition  of  the  blind,  as  by  means  of  the 
Bteun  engine  we  are  carried  trom  place  to  place,  and  manu- 
fiwtureB  are  conducted,  with  an  ease  and  quickness  at  which 
even  contemporaries  st^nd  amazed.  But  physical  science,  to 
which  we  have  been  adverting,  is  not  the  whole  of  Educa- 
tion. There  is  another  and  a  more  essentia]  branch,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  miii<)  and  the  cultivation  of  the  morals  : — an 
insight  into  the  wonders  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  worlds 
within  U9,  their  powers,  faculties  and  passions, — our  ability 
to  estimate  and  be  guided  by  advice,  admonition,  revelation, 
■  — the  great  principle  of  conscience,  which  assigns  8  moral 
character  to  all  our  actions,  and  points  out  the  true  sources 
of  permanent  happiness ;  and  that  capacity  for  a  continued 
proijress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  and  skill  which  is  the 
distmctive  character  of  our  race.  Collateral  to  this  high 
capacity,  however,  is  our  liability  to  decline  from  tJie  right 
path,  and  to  become  the  victimfl  of  ignorance,  error  and 
crime. 

Let  US  now  therefore  advert  to  the  punishment  of  crime 
in  thie  Colony. 

Of  the  miserable  notions  both  <^  the  Dutch  and  Mala- 
bars  respecting  the  principles  of  punishment,  we  may  have 
some  idea  &om  the  answer  of  the  Dutch  Government,  16th 
December  1707,  to  the  application  of  the  Malabar  headmen 
to  have  the  expense  of  putting  slaves  in  chains  reduced. 
We,  says  the  Governor  in  council  to  the  Commandeur  of 
Jaflbapatam,  Adam  Van  der  Dnyn,  cannot  comply  with  the 
appUcation  "for  diminishing  the  expense  of  half  a  rix  dollar 
"  which  ifl  Usually  incurred  by  such  masters  as  are  desirous 
"  to  put  their  slaves  in  chuns,  because  the  masters  would 
"  in  diat  case  have  recourse  too  often  to  that  punishment 
'*  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  iron." 

According  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Dutch  Governor 
Falck  Iflt  July  1773,  which  was  a  sort  of  Dutch  penal 
code,  "  the  immntable  punishment  of  murder  is  death,  and 
"  will  be  carried  into  execution  either  with  the  sword,  cord, 
"  wheel  or  fire."  There  were  various  other  cajtital  crimes, 
extending  even  to  the  smuggling  or  dealing  without  autho- 
rity in  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  mace.  And  for  mn)>t 
other  crimes  and  offencee  there  wa?  scourging,  branding, 
banixhmont  or  death  "  according  to  the  exigency  of  tho 
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(.■use."  The  proelaiiiaiion  concluding  with  these  wor(l»: 
"  And  although  we  reserve  to  ourselvea  the  power  of  cn- 
*'ci'easing  or  mitigating  tlioae  punisliments  acconlinp  to  the 
"  exigency  of  the  caae,  we  nevertheleas  lecominend  every 
"bo<^  not  to  sin  in  hopes  of  mercy,  but  to  fefu*  God  anil 
"  hiB  sword." 

On  the  acceaaioD  of  the  English  Government  a  proclama- 
IJon  was  immediately  issued  abolishing  torture,  and  all  pu- 
nishments by  the  wheel,  mutilation  or  other  barbarous 
modes ;  and  in  the  usual  instructions  to  the  Governor  from 
the  Crown,  direction  is  given  not  to  permit  any  such  kind 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  as  can  in  no  case  be  inflicted 
by  the  law  of  England.  It  is  only,  however,  we  think, 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  humane  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  has  been  distinctly  recognized  in  our  punishment*. 

For  instance,  at  the  assizes  in  August  1802,  there  were 
eight  prisoners  convicted;  and  all,  except  one,  had  sentence 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  and  flogging, — the  flogg- 
ing being  from  100  lashes  to  250  lashes.  So,  again,  in  the 
year  1834  there  were  286  convicted.-  Three  of  these  had 
sentence  of  death  for  murder, — 5  (of  whom  3  had  also  200 
lashes  each)  had  sentence  of  transportation  from  seven  to 
foarteen  years;— 254  had  sentence  of  imprisonment,  the 
greater  number  having  also  flogging  varying  from  50  to  200 
laabee,  which  latter  was  awarded  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  the  prisoners;  3  more  had  100  lashes  each,  and  other  3 
had  50  lashes  each  and  discharged ;  7  were  fined ;  and  1 1 
had  solitary  confinement  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  six 
months. 

Since  the  year  1840,  however,  the  flogging  has  not,  we 
believe,  in  any  case  exceeded  100  lashes;  and  it  has  been  so 
high  on  one  or  two  occasions  only.  The  punishment  of  tlie 
la^  is  a  barbarous  punishment,  within  the  true  meaning  of 
the  English  proclamation  of  1799 ;  and  I  am  persuaded  its 
continuance  so  long  can  only  be  accounted  for,  and  justi- 
fled,  from  the  want  of  proper  secondary  punishments  in  the 
Colony.  By  the  above  proclamation  we  are  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  situation  than  the  army,  where  nowever  it 
hiis  been  rletermined  that  in  no  case  in  future  shall  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  exceed  50 ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  military 
man  who  spoke  in  the  late  discussions  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  pu- 
nishment at  all  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  itj«  in- 
flii-tion. 
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ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  SINGHALESE. 

BY    THE    RKV,    K.    8.    HABDY. 

(Read  Novembei^BlA  1846.) 


On  looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  Ceylon  ne 
iMturally  conclude  that  it  vise  first  peopled  from  the  aouth- 
em  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  the  diatauce  between 
this  Island  and  the  mainland  being  so  short  t^at  it  is  uow 
not  unfrequently  passed  upon  kattainarans,  the  most  primi- 
tive of  all  modes  of  water  conveyance  save  that  of  the  aim- 
pie  log.  But  between  the  language  here  spoken,  and  that 
of  the  continental  nations  whose  position  is  the  nearest  to 
Ceylon,  there  is  an  essential  difference.  The  language)^  of 
India  have  been  divided  into  two  great  clas^ea ;  the  first,  or 
northern  bmily,  includes,  among  others,  the  Hindustani, 
Bengali,  Gujar&thi,  and  Mar&thi ;  the  secondj  or  the  sou- 
thern &nily,  includes  the  Tetugu,  Tamui,  Kamataka  and 
Malayalim.  The  dialects  of  the  first  cla^a  are  derived  irom 
tiie  Sanscrit ;  but  those  of  the  second  class,  though  also 
including  numerous  terms  from  the  Sanskrit,  roust  have  had 
their  pnmitive  derivation  from  some  other  source.  The 
dialect  now  spoken  upon  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
is  the  nearest  to  Ceylon  is  the  Tamul.  But  the  Singhalese, 
the  vemaculai'  langui^e  of  the  island,  is  decidedly  allied  to 
the  northern  family,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  nine-tentha 
of  its  vocables  from  the  Sanskrit.  This  predominance  of 
Sanskrit  roots  has  been  accounted  for  upon  the  euppoBition 
tiiat  it  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pali,  which  is  tfie  sacred 
language  of  the  Budhists,  and  a  derivative  from  tlie  San- 
ifknt.  But  this  position  is  not  tenable,  as  from  the  little 
knowledge  I  possess  of  a  few  Sanskrit  and  Pali  words,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  nearly  allied  in  its  structure  lo 
the  Sanskrit  than  the  Pali,  and  there  can  be  tittle  doubt 
that  it  was  a  language  long  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Budhism  into  Ceylon.  , 

The  earliest  legends  containra  in  the  native  chronicli-s 
relate  to  the  three  visits  of  Uotama  Budha  to  Ceylon,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Wijaya,  with  five  hundred  fol- 
lowers, who  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  Island. 
As  their  birth-place  was  in  a  province  of  India  where  a  dia- 
lect of  the  northern  family  of  languages  was  spoken,  we 
miuht  thereby  account  for  the  anomaly,  that  the  Singhalc^, 
although  spoken  in  the  most  southern  of  the  Indian  regions,  is 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  if  we  could  receive  the  assertion 
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of  the  Singhalese  authors  that  their  race  derives  ita  origin 
from  (heee  invaders.  But  the  arrival  of  Wijaya  is  sua  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  very  day  that  Budha  died,  a  cir- 
cumstance Uio  singular  not  to  excite  suspicion ;  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  Prince  nearly  all  reigned  even  num- 
bers of  years,  reckoned  by  decimation ;  the  fourth  king  died 
at  107  years  of  age,  and  yet  was  succeeded  by  his  eon,  the 
ofispring  of  a  marrii^e  that  took  place  when  he  waa  20  years 
old,  who  reigned  60  years ;  and  in  the  space  of  200  years 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  incident  related  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  personal  history  of  the  kings.  These  dis- 
crepancies have  been  noticed  by  Tubhour,  the  translator 
of  the  Makaujanso,  and  that  able  chronologist  came  to  the 
conclosion  that  the  Ceylonese  histories  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  in  that  which  they  relate  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Ml- 
hindu,  who  introduced  Budhiem  into  the  Island,  b.  c.  306. 

The  legend  of  Wijaya  further  states,  that  on  lus  arrival 
the  Island  was  inhabited  by  demons ;  and  it  is  also  eaid  that 
a  few  years  previous  to  this  event,  when  Budha  came  here 
through  the  air,  it  was  in  the  possesaion  of  the  suae  mys- 
terious beings ;  but  I  have  litue  doubt  that  it  will  <«e  aa.y 
be  proved,  even  from  the  most  sacred  books  of  the  Budhista 
themselves,  l^t  the  accounts  we  have  of  hia  vints  to  Cey- 
lon are  a  pure  fictioii.  In  all  the  Singhalese  books  that  I 
have  read,  the  narration  appears  out  of  the  regular  order  of 
events,  like  an  after  thought ;  and  it  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  traditions  of  !Nepal  and  Thibet.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  by  the  demons  we  are  to  understand  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  who  were  so  called  from  their  rude  ha- 
bits and  savage  dispositions,  and  that  they  are  now  become 
extinct,  with  die  exception  of  the  Vcdaahs  of  Bintenna, 
and  the  adjacent  forests.  But  even  allowing  the  truth  of 
this  Huppoaition,  as  it  has  been  discovered  since  they  were 
recently  brought  under  Christian  instmclion  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Stott,  of  the  Wealeyau  Mission,  that  their  language 
is  Singhalese,  vaiying  but  little  irom  that  which  is  spoken 
in  the  more  civilized  districts,  it  would  not  asaist  us  in  our 
present  researches. 

I  have  stated  the  probability  that  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage was  spoken  long  before  the  arrival  of  Wijaya.  Either 
this  prince  imposed  his  own  language  upon  the  people  whom 
he  conquers!,  or  his  descendants  adopted  the  language 
previoualr  spoken  in  the  Island,  or  there  was  an  amalga- 
miition  of  the  two  languages  in  thp  course  of  time.  Ihc 
first  supposition  is  the  most  improbable,  as  history  furnishes 
tin  Willi  no  similar  pxainple ;  luul  if  the  ihini  be  cunvct, 
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there  must  oripnally  have  bees  a  great  reeembknce  be- 
tween the  two  languages,  aa  the  mere  fact  that  nine-tenthB 
of  the  words  composing  the  Singhalese  can  be  traced  to 
one  common  origm  is  itself  a  proof  that  as  a  dialect  it  is 
singularly  uniform  in  the  character  of  its  etymology.  The 
second  of  these  hypotheses  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  pro- 
hable,  as  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  ancient  race  oi  the 
Island  was  so  rude  and  ignorant  ae  it  is  generally  regarded. 
Soon  afier  the  arrival  of  Wijaya  he  -visited  the  city  of 
Lank&pura,  which  is  not  a  mere  city  of  the  imagination,  as 
its  ait«  can  still  be  pointed  out,  in  the  district  of  Mdtala. 
The  existence  of  a  city,  in  whatever  place,  is  a  proof  that 
there  must  at  some  period  have  been  connected  with  it  a 
government,  sufficiently  wise  to  promulgate  laws,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  enforce  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  still  refer  the  erections  with  which  many  of  their 
localities  abound  to  the  yak&s,  or  demon  race. 

Another  proof  that  ibs  Island  was  peopled  by  a  civilized 
race  before  the  era  of  Crotama  Budha  is  to  be  round  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in  R&miyana  as  be- 
ing visited  by  Rama  during  his  invasion  of  Ceylon,  may 
etui  be  traced.  They  must  therefore  have  been  in  existence 
at  Uie  time  this  epic  was  written,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world ;  and  there  must  at  the  swne  period  have  been  at  least 
occasional  intercourse  between  this  Island  and  India. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mibindu,  b.  c.  306.  he  orally  promul- 
gated the  atuw&was,  or  commentaries,  on  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  tliis  was  done  in  the  Singhalese  language, 
and  that  they  were  subsequently  translated  from  Singnalese 
uito  Pali,  by  Budha-gh6sa,  wno  visited  this  Island  in  the 
reign  of  M^a  Nima,  A.  D.  410^422.  The  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  Wijaya  and  that  uf  Mibindu, 
237  years,  was  too  short,  in  the  then  state  of  the  country, 
to  have  allowed  of  the  formation  of  a  langu^e,  from  crude 
materials  of  dissimilar  origin,  sufficiently  copious  in  its 
terms  and  regular  in  its  structure  to  have  been  capable  of 
the  enunciation  in  it  of  discourses  so  varied  and  abstract  as 
the  atuw&waa. 

From  these  premises  we  may  infer,  if  any  faith  whatever 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  Island,  that 
the  Singhalese  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  living  lan- 
guages. But  of  its  state  in  these  early  periods  no  examples 
are  now  extant,  as  even  the  original  atuwdwos  have  all  pe- 
rished, though  the  translations  made  by  Budha-^rhosa  Htill 
remain.     It  is  probable  that  the  uhlent  cxampioi*  now  in  ex- 
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iBtence  will  be  found  on  the  slnbe  and  rocka  near  die  temples 
of  the  interior.  The  inacriptiom  thus  preeerved  are  nume- 
rous, generally  in  the  square  character  in  use  upon  the  cou- 
tiitent  during  the  supremacy  of  the  monarchs  who  profeaaed 
Budhism,  the  alphabet  of  which,  by  a  process  of  patient  in- 
duction, was  discovered  by  the  late  James  Friksep  ;  but 
there  many  also  in  the  Singhalese  language  and  character. 
The  oldest  book  that  I  have  read,  the  dat«  of  which  can  be 
ascertained,  is  the  Ptij^waliya,  written  in  the  reign  of  Fan- 
dita  Pr&krwna  Bahu,  a.  d.  1267-— 1301,  by  tiie  priest  Mu- 
rtlp&da.  Another  book  that  I  have  read,  the  Am&watura, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  style  alone,  must  be  a  much 
older  work ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  style  is  rather  affect- 
ed than  antiquated.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Gurulu~ 
g6me,  but  I  cannot  discover  in  what  age  he  lived.  There 
are  many  works  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  books  yet  ex- 
tant that  are  not  now  to  be  procured.  This  disappotrance 
of  the  aneient  literature  of  the  Island  is  to  be  accounted  for 
hy  the  ravages  of  the  Malabars  and  the  prevalence  of  here- 
«es,  some  ttf  which  were  patronised  by  the  kings,  who,  to 
ehow  their  hatred  to  the  <«l3iodoxpriests,  commanded  that 
their  books  should  be  destroyed.  Even  of  dieconuwntiTely 
few  works  that  are  now  in  common  use,  several  have  had 
to  be  recovered  from  Burma  or  Siam,  thongh  they  were 
ori^nally  written  in  this  country. 

The  Singhalese  alphabet,  as  to  arnuwemeiit,  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  .the  D^van&gari ;  but  in  ti»  place  of  the 
tm,  of  the  D€van&gari  there  are  in  Singfaideee  two  vowels, 
le  and  a,  which  have  been  likened  by  your  Vice  Preudent 
to  "  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,"  and  by  no  means  add  to  the 
euphony  of  the  langu^e.  The  v  of  the  D£vaii£gari  is 
changed  into  w  in  Singhalese,  there  being  no  to  in  Sanscrit, 
as  there  is  none  in  the  claseical  languages  of  Europe.  The 
alphabet,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Singbaleae,  and  not  used 
for  anv  other  langu^e,  in  its  general  character  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  ancient  .Kamataka,  as  seen  in 
the  copper-plates  of  a  grant  made  to  the  Syrian  Church  by 
one  of  the  eady  native  princes,  the  date  of  whose  reign  is 
not  known.  Fac  similes  of  these  plates  are  inserted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societv,  No.  XIV.  but 
whether  the  letters  that  are  similar  in  shape  have  the  same 
sound  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  C'eylon,  in  lS2d,  I  began  to  note 
down  the  names  of  all  the  works  I  could  hear  (U*  as  being 
ill  the  pusseHHion  uf  the  Sin^lialese.  The  list  now  inctuden 
I  hi'  nHmfr>  III'  iipwni'dit  nl'  4<XI  ociiarate  worki>,  reckoning  the 
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whole  of  the  Tun-Pitakae  as  one  booh.  Tliey  are  in  tde 
Sii»;hidese  or  £lu,  Pali,  and  Sanskrit  languages,  with  a  few 
iu  Burmese  and  prohablj  others  in  Siamese,  aa  the  prieeis 
have  intercourse  with  both  these  countries.  The  dialect  in 
which  the  Singhalese  works  are  written  is  called  £lu,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  colloquial  dialect  both  in  struc- 
ture and  in  the  words  that  are  used :  but  the  natJve  anthoritieg 
whom  I  have  examined  upon  the  subject  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  EIu,  nor  has  the  difference 
between  Elu  and  Sinffhaleee  been  very  well  defined. 

The  worba  in  Pali  consist  principally  of  commentaries 
upon  the  sacred  caucm,  with  other  works  in  explanation 
ni  these  commentaries,  and  a  considerable  number  are  on 
grammar. 

Of  the  works  in  Sanskrit,  a  lew  are  on  religious  subjects, 
and  the  others  are  upon  grammar,  medicine,  and  astrology. 
The  medicid  works  are  the  rooet  niunerous,  the  more  popu- 
lar of  tliese  being  aotxHnpanied  by  an  explanation  or  para- 
phrase in  Singhwese. 

The  works  in  Singhalese  are  on  religion,  grammar,  his- 
tory, and  medicine ;  and  a  considerable  number  are  written 
in  Terse.  There  are  numerotta  saunas,  or  paraphrases  of  the 
disooursee  of  Budha,  the  Pali  text  being  given,  and  then  an 
ezplaiiatAon,  clause  by  clause,  in  Sinhalese.  In  some  in- 
etaaoee  the  sann£  is  a  literal  translation,  and  in  others  there 
is  a  long  commentuy  upon  a  single  word.  The  poetical 
works  are  principally  l^ends.  They  are  very  popular  among 
the  natives,  who  will  sometimes  sit  up  whole  nights  listen- 
ing to  their  recitation.  The  Pansiya-panas-jutaka-pota  is  the 
most  extensive  work  I  have  seen  in  Singhalese;  it  extends 
to  upwards  of  20,000  lines,  each  line  being  22  inches  long. 

Tne  principal  subjects  upon  which  the  native  writers  treat 
are : — uie  various  divisions  of  the  universe ;  the  origin  of 
the  present  svstenH,  witb  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
destroyed ;  the  primitive  condition  of  men,  and  their  gradual 
fall  from  purity  to  their  present  state ;  the  history  of  the 
first  monarch,  and  of  his  successors  during  many  sges ;  nu- 
merous legends  relative  to  the  actions  of  Gotamo  Budha,  in 
the  birtba  through  which  he  passed  previous  to  his  acquire- 
ment of  the  fiudhaship ;  the  history  of  the  Budhas  immc^ 
diatelj  preceding  Grotamo ;  the  birth  of  the  prince  Sidh&rtta, 
the  htstorv  of  his  uicestors  and  of  bis  youth,  the  manner 
in  which  he  becan>e  a  supreme  Budha,  the  beauties  of  his 
person,  the.manner  of  his  life,  the  journeys  that  be  under- 
took, the  Hiscouraen  that  he  (lelivei-ed,  and  the  wonderinl 
a<'ts  that  lie  performed,  with  the  maniiPi-  of  hie  death;  cx- 
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THE  EDUCATION  ESTABUSHMENTS  OF  THE 
DUTCH  IN  CETLON. 

BT   THE   BE7.   J.    D.    PALH. 

(Read  November  6,  1846.J 

The  State  of  Government  Schools  for  the  nativeB  of 
Ceylon  during  the  period  that  the  Netherlands'  Chartered 
East  India  Company  had  possession  of  this  Island  appears, 
at  present,  to  be  a  subject  more  of  conjecture  than  of  cer- 
tainty. While  on  the  one  hand  the  old  school-houses  in 
many  villages  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  tell  the  traveller 
that  "in  the  Dutch  time,"  native  education  was  not  lost 
Mght  of,  nobody,  on  the  other  hand  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
collected  any  statistics  of  schools,  nor  undertaken  to  point 
out  the  character  and  amount  of  instruction  imparted  at 
that  period.  As  native  education  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  In  the  present  scheme  of  colonial  improvement,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  what  our  predecessors 
did  in  the  cause.  In  the  archives  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Colombo  there  are  two  volumes 
of  minutes  of  a  meeting  called  the  Scholarchale  Vergadering, 
embodying  annual  reports  irom  Inspectors  of  schools  in  the 
Colombo  District  from  1712  to  1727 ;  also  in  official  letters 
of  the  Colombo  Consistory  to  the  17  Representatives  in  , 
Holland  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  m  other  ecclesi-  , 
aatical  papers  references  occur  to  the  number  and  progress 
of  schools  throughout  the  Island.  These  documents,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  fashioned  half  German  and  half  Italian  char- 
acters are  in  several  places  hardly  legible.  The  time  and 
patience  bestowed  on  them  are  however  amply  compensated 
oy  the  insight  they  give  into  Church  matters,  and  the  state 
of  Chriatianify  among  the  natives,  which,  if  worth  the 
hearing,  or  rather,  it  coming  within  the  range  of  topics 
sanctioned  in  this  society,  sh^l  be  made  the  suoject  of  two 
more  papers. 

The  notes  for  the  present  paper  may  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Scholarchat  Commission. 

2.  Native  Schools  in  the  Colombo  District. 

3.  Native  Schools  In  the  Galle  and  Matura  Districts. 

4.  Native  Schools  in  the  Jaflha  District. 

5.  The  Seminary  and  Normal  School  at  Colombo. 
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]ilanations  of  the  precepts,  and  legends  relative  to  the  re- 
wards received  by  those  who  have  obeyed  them  or  the  niis- 
fortunea  that  have  overtaken  those  who  have  despised  them ; 
the  commaada  imposed  upon  the  priesthood,  the  aiscipline  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  the  mysterious  powers  obtained 
by  those  who  become  perfectly^  pure  and  are  not  aulyect  to  a 
repetition  of  existence ;  disquisitions  upon  such  subjectB  as 
karma,  or  moral  action,  whether  good  or  evil,  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed  and  the  destiny  of  all  beings  con- 
trolled, and  arguments  to  prove  the  impermanence  of  the 
body  and  the  non-existence  of  a  separate  and  immortal  soul ; 
and  descriptions  of  the  d^wo-lokas  and  brahama-Iokas,  the 
various  states  and  places  of  suffering,  and  nirwtoa,  or  the 
cessation  of  existence. 

It  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  literature  of  the 
Singhalese,  as  nearly  all  their  works  are  either  translatjons 
or  paraphrases.  Xot  unfrequently  the  whole  of  the  differ- 
ence between  one  work  and  another  consists  only  in  the  style 
and  arrangement.  This  similarity  soon  offends  the  student 
and  deters  him  from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  research- 
es. There  is  sometimes  a  long  series  of  epithets  attached 
to  the  name  of  Budha,  and  the  some  epithets  are  repeated 
aeain  and  aeoin,  almost  without  any  variation  throughout 
tbe  whole  olthe  work.  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Jones  the  Asiatics  have  usually  been  regarded  as  "soaring 
to  loftier  flights  in  the  sphere  of  imagination"  then  Euro- 
peans ;  but  the  works  of  the  Singhalese  cannot  be  included 
in  this  category,  as  their  creative  powers  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely feeble,  even  in  the  discuaston  of  sul^ects  about 
which  they  must  necessarily  have  a  perfect  understanding, 
and  which  in  themselves  naturally  tend  to  induce  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  spook  in  these  terms  of 
disparagement  of  the  native  authors,  as  I  have  spent  much 
lime  in  the  study  of  their  writings,  and  once  supposed  that 
they  contjuned  more  valuable  matter  than  on  examination 
they  have  presented.  They  are  principally  of  importance 
as  media  by  which  we  can  ascertain  tiie  light  in  wnich  the 
tenets  of  Budhism  are  here  regarded ;  and  I  trust  the  lan- 
guage thus  preserved  and  perfected,  the  sound  of  which 
falls  not  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear,  whilst  it  admits  of  great 
beauty  and  force  of  expression,  will  one  day  be  consecrated 
to  the  noble  puipose  of  teaching  the  subhmest  lessons  of 
Christianity,  and  of  rising  the  people  around  us  to  a  high 
i^tate  of  excellence  in  science,  taste,  and  social  order. 
Nfjfomha,  A'ltfngt  15,  1846. 

D.nt.zedbyG00g[c 
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THE  EDUCATION  ESTABUSHMENTS  OF  THE 
DUTCH  IN  CEYLON. 

BT   THE   EEV.   J.    D,    PALH. 

(Rtad  November  6,  1846.J 

The  State  of  Government  Schools  for  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  during  the  period  that  the  NctherlandB'  Chartered 
East  India  Company  had  posaession  of  this  Island  appears, 
at  present,  to  be  a  subject  more  of  conjecture  than  of  cer- 
tainty. While  on  the  one  hand  the  old  school-houBes  in 
many  villages  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  tell  the  traveller 
that  "in  the  Dutch  time,"  native  education  was  not  lost 
siffht  of,  nobody,  on  the  other  hand  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
cwlected  any  statistics  of  schools,  nor  undertaken  to  point 
out  the  character  and  amount  of  instruction  imparted  at 
that  period.  As  native  education  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  present  scheme  of  colonial  improvement,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  what  our  predecesaora 
did  in  the  cause.  In  the  archives  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
Seformed  Dutch  Church  at  Colombo  there  are  two  volumes 
of  minutes  of  a  meeting  called  the  Scholarchale  Verifadering, 
embodyii^  annual  reports  from  Inspectors  of  schools  in  the 
Colombo  District  ^m  1712  to  1727  ;  also  in  official  letters 
of  the  Colombo  Consistory  to  the  17  Representatives  in  , 
Holland  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  m  other  ecclesi-  . 
astical  papers  references  occur  to  the  number  and  progress ' 
of  schools  throughout  the  Island.  These  documents,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  fashioned  half  German  and  half  Italian  char- 
acters are  in  several  places  hardly  legible.  The  time  and 
Eatience  bestowed  on  them  are  however  amply  compensated 
y  the  insight  they  give  into  Church  mattere^  and  the  state 
of  Christianity  amone  the  natives,  which,  if  worth  the 
hearing,  or  rather,  if  coming  within  the  range  of  topics 
sanctioned  in  this  society,  sh^l  be  made  the  euoject  of  two 
more  papers. 

The  notes  for  the  present  paper  may  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  Scholarchal  Commission. 

2.  Native  Schools  in  the  Colombo  District. 

3.  Native  Schools  in  the  Galle  and  Matura  Districts. 

4.  Native  Schools  in  the  Jaflna  District. 

3.  The  Seminary  and  Normal  School  at  Colombo. 
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6.  Manuscripts,  Translationa  and  Printel  Books. 

7.  Dutch  Schools. 

I. 
The  Scholarchal  Commission. 

Thia  body  waa  composed  of  the  Dessave  or  Collector  of 
the  Colombo  District  (the  highest  European  functionary 
Bext  the  Governor)  who  was  always  the  Prc^sident ;  all  the 
Clergy  of  Colombo,  one  of  whom  acted  as  Spcretary ;  and 
three  or  four  other  gentlemen  Civil  an^  Military.  The 
Members  were  nominated  by  the  Governor.  They  were 
not  only  that  which  wo  understand  by  a  School  Commis- 
taon,  but  they  constituted  a  board,  which  took  cognizance 
of  all  matters  referring  to  native  marriages;  and  in  short 
the  whole  body  of  natives  professing  Christianity,  and 
living  within  the  precincts  of  the  schools,  were  under 
their  supervision.  They  examined  and  appointed  not 
J  only  school  masters  but  also  the  Tombo-holders,  bad  under 


their  inspecUon  the  registries  of  native  baptisms  and  mar- 
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I  riages,  heard  complaints  and  settled  disputes  on  matrimo- 
I  oial  questions,  ana  possessed  a  discretionary  power  to  grant 
marriage  licenses  in  cases  where  consanguinity  came  into 
question.  Their  decisions  were  however  in  all  points  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  the  Political  Council.  Their 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond  their  own  district;  hence 
-  nthe  Southern  and  Northern  provinces  had  also  their  Scho- 
|Uarchal  Commission,  but  that  of  Colombo  was  frequently 
referred  to  for  advice  in  difficult  and  important  cases.  Every 
year  two  members  of  this  association,  a  clergyman  and  a 
layman,  who  was  called  the  Sekolarch,  were  deputed  by 
the  meeting,  with  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  Gover- 
nor, to  vi^tall  the  School-stations  and  draw  up  on  annual 
report.  Their  visii  was  previously  announced  to  the  vil- 
lagers by  Tom-tom  beating,  when  both  adults  and  children 
were  summoned  by  the  vidhan  and  the  School  master  to  be 
present.  At  each  school  the  two  Inspectors  remained  a 
whole  day.  The  business  of  the  day,  in  which  the  Cleray- 
man  of  course,  had  the  greatest  share,  was  performed  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  In  the  forenoon  the  school  children  were  examined  in 
reading  and  writing,  in  repeating  their  Catechism,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  other 
prayers ;  and  further  questions  were  put  to  ascertain  whe- 
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tWr  the  Masters  explained  whaX  had  been  committed  to 
memory,  which  was  generally  concluded  with  religious  in- 
etruction,  exhortation  and  encouragement,  in  some  cases  by 
distribution  of  prizes. 

2.  They  then  proceeded  to  examine  and  interrogate  the 
adults  who  had  lately  left  the  school,  as  well  as  the  parents 
who  brought  their  infants  for  baptism.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  to  know  whether  they  retained  and  underGtood 
what  they  had  learned  at  school,  whether  they  regularly 
attended  Divine  Service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  manifested 
an  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare;  with  respect  to  the 
latter  to  know  whetner  they  understood  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  Baptism,  when  pains  where  taken  to  impress 
on  them  the  principal  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
will  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that  the  children  were  not 

fermitted  to  leave  school  at  pleasure,  but  only  when  they 
Etd  obtained  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  wbicb 
was  decided,  not  by  the  Schoolmaster,  but  by  the  Inspec- 
tors. When  thus  found  qualified,  a  certificate  was  granted, 
usually  at  the  age  of  15  years.  They  were  then  designated 
"  Largecrden"  which  means  ditcharged  or  set  at  large.  But 
the  care  and  supervision  of  them  did  not  cease  here :  even 
after  such  dismissal  they  were  required  for  a  future  period 
of  three  years,  to  attend  the  school  twice  a  week  to  receive 
relifjious  instruction  from  the  Master,  who  then  signed  their 
certificate  in  testimony  of  their  continued  attendance.  Dur^ 
ing  this  second  term  they  were  called  "  Kieuwe  largecr- 
den" neidif  discharged.  Then  they  were  to  attend,  though 
perhaps  not  so  regularly,  other  two  years,  and  be  classed 
among  the  "  Oude  largeerden,"  old  discharged.  Although 
the  period  for  instruction  subsequent  to  the  technical  dis- 
missal was  thus  fixed  at  five  years,  in  some  Bchoola  indivi- 
duals were  found  with  their  certificate  signed  for  9  and  10 
years  together,  indicating  their  voluntary  continuance  un- 
der instruction. 

3.  The  next  business  was  the  inspection  of  church  and 
Bchool-books,  lists  and  registers,  roll  of  fines,  placards  and 
other  documents  in  charge  of  the  Master,  to  ascei*tam  the 
slate  in  which  they  were  kept.  The  fines  here  mentioned 
were  imposed,  in  obedience  to  an  express  order  issued  by 
Government  and  repeatedly  enforced,  on  all  persons  neglect- 
ing to  attend  school  on  week  days  and  diviue  service  on 
Sundays.  These  fines  occasioned  at  various  times  refrac- 
toriness among  the  natives,  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
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Masters,  and  difficulty  to  the  scholarchs.  But  in  many  dis- 
tricta  the  enforcing  of  them  was  found  the  only  expedient 
to  secure  attendance  at  school.  In  some  years  these  penalties 
amounted  to  700  Rixdcdlars.  The  Inspectors  received  and 
accounted  for  the  money  to  the  Scholarchal  Commiaeion. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  Uiat  instrucUoa  was 
jpven  by  Government  gratia. 

4.  When  this  was  finished,  complaints  either  from  mas- 
ters, or  pupils,  or  parents,  or  native  headmen  were  heard ; 
inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  neglect  or 
disorder;  inefficient  Masters  dlsmisaed;  applications  at- 
tended to ;  reproofs  and  reprimands  administered,  &c. 

5.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  Divine  Service  was  held.  One 
or  two  chapters  out  of  the  Gospels,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Creed  were  read  in  Singhalese  or  Tamil ; 
then  the  Clergyman  preached,  in  few  solitary  cases  for  want 
of  fluency  in  the  native  languages  by  interpretation ;  ad- 
ministered Baptism  and  aolenmized  Marriages. 

When  one  village  or  school  station  had  thus  been  inspects 
ed  they  proceed  to  the  next,  and  continued  their  viutation  at 
one  or  two  intervals  till  they  had  gone  over  the  whole  district, 
which  contained  30,  40  or  more  schools — and  at  the  close  a 
eeneral  report  was  laid  before  the  scholarchal  meeting,  and 
by  them  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  accom- 
panied with  returns  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  school, 
of  adult  Christians  in  each  parish,  the  amount  of  mulcts, 
the  number  of  massabadoes,  and  of  natives  who  learned 
Psalm-singing,  Pity  that  these  returns  cannot  be  found. 
The  remarks  of  the  Governor  written  with  his  own  hand 
on  the  mar^u  of  the  reports  are  invariably  of  a  very  favo- 
rable cast,  shewing  his  willingness  to  furUier  the  views  and 
sanctioQ  die  su^estions  of  the  meeting.  In  these  reports 
and  minutes  particulars,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
menliot),  are  discussed ;  such  as  complaints,  applications  for 
increase  of  saUry,  for  dismissal  after  long  service,  for  books, 
for  repurs  or  enlargement  of  buildings,  or  for  the  establish- 
ments of  new  echoms,  examination  of  School-masters,  sug- 
gestions for  the  removal  of  a  school  to  a  more  convenient 
station ;  applications  for  admission  into  Church  membership, 
examination  of  such  candidates,  &c. 
IL 
Naiioe  Schoolt  of  the  Colombo  District. 

This  District  extended  to  the  North  as  far  as  Calpentyn, 
and  Southward  to  Cosgodde,  afterwtrds  to  the  Bentotte  river. 
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The  earliest  notice  found  of  these  schools  reaches  to  1712 
when  their  number  was  30,  six  of  which  were  Tamul  schools. 
In  this  year  a  new  school  was  established  at  Paspetal,  near 
Colombo,  with  125  children.  The  person  who  applied  for 
the  school-mastership  was  appointed  on  condition  of  his  at- 
tending a  certain  Clergyman  until  he  should  become  better 
qualified  to  impart  religious  instruction. 

The  result  of  the  inspection  in  1715  was  on  the  whole 
•atiBfactory,  the  children  answering  the  catechism  questions, 
and  repeating  the  prayers  well. 

The  Master  of  Co^odde  complained  of  a  boy,  who  on 
being  fined  for  non-attendance,  had  gone  to  the  Wellitotte 
school ;  this  being  contrary  to  order,  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  Scholarchu  meeting.  The  Report  of  1714  says,  that 
a  geoenil  desire  was  observable  among  the  natives  to  receive 
instruction  and  to  become  acquunt^  with  the  Christian 
religion.  In  1715  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  fix>m 
30  to  35 ;  but  the  report  dwells  more  on  adult  Christians 
than  on  scholars.  The  bad  state  in  which  some  schools  were 
found  was  attributed  to  irregular  attendance  through  in- 
difference with  some,  and  distance  of  abode  with  others.  In 
1716  the  Calpentyn  school  was  reported  to  be  in  a  very  ne- 

fleeted  state,  and  the  Master  recommended  to  be  dismissed, 
n  1718  the  schools  on  the  South  gave  more  satisfaction 
than  those  on  the  North,  except  the  Oedeware,  Fayagalle, 
ftnd  Alican'schools,' which  was  the  Masters'  fault.  In  1719 
the  district  contained  38  schools.  The  Masters  were  reported 
m^tty  well  qualified,  but  sadly  deficient  in  eneigy  ana  zeal. 
Great  difRculty  was  experienced  in  securing  regular  attend- 
ance by  the  children. 

1721.  A  loud  complaint  about  ignorant  Masters.  The 
Oovemment  ordered  all  native  teachers,  living  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  from'Colombo,  to  attend  monthly  for  exami- 
atioa  and  further  instruction  by  a  sub-committee. 

The  Cosgoddfl  school  with  307  boys  and  119  girls,  and 
the  Wellitotte  school  having  450  scholars,  were,  on  account 
of  tbeir  distance,  transferred  to  the  Galle  District,  together 
with  the  tombos  and  the  pay  of  the  Masters.  The  next  year 
(1722)  the  Inspectors  found  the  schools  on  the  whole  in  a 
condition  three  times  better  than  last  year.  They  recom. 
mended  that  the  four  Tamul  schools  in  the  Negombo  Pro- 
vince be  pnt  on  thetsame  footing  with  the  Singhuese  schools, 
as  to  the  performance  of  divine  Service;  and  that  the  Pro- 
ponent Ignatius  preach  there  in  Tamul.     An  order,  dated 
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1723,  proceeded  from  the  Governor,  tliat,  as  the  number  of 
scholars  throughout,  was  on  the  increase,  which  consequently 
increased  the  Master's  labour,  where  in  future  the  childrea 
in  one  school  exceeded  in  number  200,  a  second  assistant 
Teacher  be  appointed;  upon  which  order,  six  schools,  namely 
Barberyn,  Mutwal,  Corelewatte,  Payj^alle,  Caltura  near 
the  river,  Pantura  and  Morotto  were  immediately  supplied 
with  a  third  Teacher,  At  the  same  time  the  Governor 
sauctioiied  a  proposition  that  the  Dutch  Catechista  and  Pre- 
lectors at  outstations  be  instructed  to  collect  a  few  promis- 
ing  Singhalese  lads  and  teach  them  the  Dutch  language ;  to 
which  proposition  another  was  added  by  the  Governor  him- 
self, that  there  should  be  evening  schools  for  singing,  if  pos- 
sible to  tr^n  the  Singhalese  to  Psalm  singing.  This  year 
also  it  was  reported  that  people  of  all  classes  expressed  gra- 
tification at  the  opportunities  of  instruction  afforded  them, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  av^l  themselves  thereof.  At  this 
visitation  a  collection  of  translated  prayers,  the  form  for 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  few  Singha- 
lese Sermons  were  distributed  amon^  the  schools.  The 
Scholarchal  meeting  instructed  the  Masters  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  reading  and  writing  exercises,  as  a 
more  effectual  way  of  disseminating  knowledge  among  the 
natives  than  by  mere  oral  instruction,  whereby  they  would 
be  induced  to  read  the  books,  which  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  place  within  their  reach.  The  report  of  1725  notices  a 
diminution  in  school  attendance,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  late  fa- 
mine in  the  country  accompanied  with  an  inundation,  which 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  aosent  themselves  from  home  in 
search  of  sustenance.  The  schools  at  Nagam,  Mahapitti- 
gam,  Cottelewatte,  Minuangodde,  and  Wellicadde  had  oeen 
frequently  closed.  On  the  dJay  of  the  visit  two  of  the  above 
schools  were  found  empty ;  and  at  Minuangodde  but  5  boys 
and  8  girls  were  present.  This  decline  awakened  appre- 
hensions of  ruin  to  schools  and  native  congregations,  and 
called  forth  an  order  to  the  Masters  to  constrain  the  chil- 
dren who  were  running  about  the  villages  to  come  to  school. 
In  1727  after  hearing  the  ordinary  lessons,  the  children 
were  made  to  give  their  own  answers  on  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions BUfi^ested  from  the  lessons,  and  the  result  evinced  a 
degree  of  reflection  and  intelligence  creditable  to  teacfaens 
and  pupils.  The  best  schools  were  Kegelewatte,  Melager 
and  Cotta,  the  worst  Wewalle,  Paspetal,  Calane  and  Wol- 
fendhaL     In  173S  the  annual  visitation  did  not  take  place 
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diBturbances  having  arisen  among  the  natives,  and  accounts 
from  the  Masters  represented  things  as  very  unfavorable, 
school  operations  being  to  a  great  extent  at  a  stand  still  nith 
no  likelihood  of  a  speedy  restoration.  But  the  next  year 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Baron  Van  Imhoff,  checked 
the  disturbances,  and  schools  were  visited. 

1739.  The  Inspectors  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
masters  and  pupils,  and  noticed  with  pleasure  a  circum- 
stance, which  was  not  witnessed  before,  but  which  now  ap- 
peared generally  practiced,  that  the  girls  learned  to  write. 
This  year  there  was  a  revival  of  schools,  not  only  in  virtue 
of  special  orders  from  Government  enjoining  regular  at- 
tendance, but  especially  by  the  influx  of  Singhalese  and 
Tamul  printed  books,  instead  of  the  scanty  manuscript  co- 
pies, put  into  the  hands  of  the  Masters  alone. 

1742.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Saakena  and  Mr.  Elbert  Clermont, 
the  Scholarch,  reported  that  in  this  year's  visit  they  had 
found  the  children  in  general  diligently  taught,  and  that 
each  according  to  age  and  capacity  nad  made  progress ;  but 
that  on  comparing  one  school  with  another  a  great  disparity 
appeared  both  aa  to  proficiency  and  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion imparted.  Writing  in  Singhalese  was  extensively 
taught,  and  many  of  the  "  Lai^eerden"  recited  their  Cat^ 
chiems  and  prayers  promptly. 

1746.  The  schools  were  louud  some  worse  than  others, 
and  on  the  whole  not  very  creditable.  The  ignorance,  in- 
ability and  indolence  of  many  Masters  were  complained  of; 
and  no  less  the  aversion  of  children  to  attend  school ;  pa- 
rents also  refusing  to  send  their  children,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  and  their 
emisaries,  who  spared  no  intrigues  to  draw  away  the  people. 
In  1747,  these  complaints  were  renewed,  and  the  incapa- 
city of  the  Masters  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  native 
Normal  school  at  Colombo,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place. 

1750.  Complaints  still  continued.  Strong  attachment  to 
heathenism,  and  credulity  on  the  part  of  parents  to  popish 
insinuations  were  lamented.  The  penalty  imposed  on  non- 
attendance  brought  the  children  on  the  examination- day, 
but  on  ordinary  days  they  remained  away.  In  1756  the 
district  had  45  schools,  many  of  which  were  in  a  poor  state. 
The  Masters  at  Caltura  and  Kcgombo  (where  Romaoiam 
previuled)  gave  do  satisfaction,  and  to  shew  how  ill  disposed 
the  Molaoara  were  to  education  and  Christianity,  it  was 
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remnrked  that  at  the  Tamul  sohoole  at  Pitipankare,  Cba- 
nampitty  aad  Slave  Island,  which  together  contained  1600 
scholars,  only  60  were  present  at  the  examination,  and  said 
their  lessons  badly.  The  frequent  change  of  faabitatioa 
among  the  Malabars  was  a  great  hindrance.  The  Singh^ 
lese  nation  were  more  doule,  and  their  children  in  manjr 
iostancea  exceeded  expectation.  With  reference  to  an  out- 
ciT  which  had  been  nused  about  the  decline  and  probable 
failure  of  schools,  the  Inspectors  stated  that  they  did  not 
despair,  but  would  urge  the  Government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  efiectually  further  the  cause  of  education. 
Government  it  appears,  attended  to  this  representation,  for 
in  1759  the  good  efiFects  were  visible.  In  1768  the  schoola 
gave  satisfaction  on  the  whole,  but  they  did  not  yet  come 
up  to  the  designs  of  Government,  the  fault  being  the  cha- 
racter of  Masters,  who  were  reported  to  be,  some  secretly 
Budiiistfl,  and  others  intemperate  or  rapacious.  In  1778 
the  schoola,  46  in  number,  were  flourishing,  and  great  suc- 
cess waa  met  with  among  the  females,  who  could  not  before 
be  prevailed  on  to  remain  long  at  school,  but  now  many 
continued  till  on  their  public  confession  of  faith  th^  were 
rec^ved  as  conmiumcants.  No  mention  is  made  oi  female 
schools. 

In  1784  there  were  53  schools.  The  scattered  habitations 
of  the  natives,  bad  and  dangerous  roads,  created  tlie  desei^ 
Hon  of  several  scholars,  ana  made  spiritual  supervision  al- 
most impracticable.  The  work  of  inspection  was  divided  in 
1788  among  the  clergy  and  scholarcha  into  three  circuits — 
circuit  No.   1  had  12  schools 

"        No.  2     "     20 

"       No.  3     "    ^ 
Total— 65 


From  the  preceeding  remarks  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
Government  undertook  education  in  the  native  languages, 
ihat  these  schools  partook  of  the  character  of  Parish  schools, 
and  that  religious  instruction  was  the  mun  point.  When 
reference  was  made  to  an  individual,  he  or  she  was  invari- 
ably designated  aa  sorted  under  "  sorterende  onder,"  auch  or 
such  a  scEooL  The  annexed  table  (marked  A)  will  shew 
tlie  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  Colombo  District,  &om 
1760  to  1786.  A  list  (marked  B)  of  the  places  where  schools 
existed,  with  short  notices  respecting  them,  taken  from  the 
reports  is  also  added. 
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m. 

Native  Schools  in  the  Galle  and  Jifatura  Distrids. 

These  schools  were  annually  visited  by  the  Galle  Clet^, 
who  took  it  b^  turns,  in  companv  with  a  Scholarch.  in 
1707  mention  u  made  of  30  schools,  in  I7I9  of  37  schools, 
18  in  the  Oalle  and  19  in  the  Matura  District,  and  in  1722, 
of  38  schools,  Galle  was  a  troublesome  and  re&actory  edi- 
tion, hence  the  reports  are  full  of  complaints. 

la  1727  sreat  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children;  the;  set  Government  orders  at 
defiance.  The  annual  viaitatlon  often  did  not  take  place  on 
account  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Singhalese.  In  one 
village  (1731)  during  the  ezamination,  a  mob  assembled,  and 
by  vociferations  uitemtpted  the  proceedings;  the  Scbolarch 
went  out  to  order  them  ofil",  but  they  heeded  not  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  drive  them  away  with  bis 
iruking  cane,  the  ringleader  levelled  a  blow  at  him  with  a 
stick.  At  K^ewatte,  Gatlemane,  and  Fuwakdodawe,  they 
dragged  the  children  out  of  the  school-room.  In  1733  tlL« 
School  master  at  Kahawatte  lodged  a  complaint  against  &0 
villagers  for  abusing  and  preventing  him  in  his  duties.  Be- 
ndes  t^e  fact,  that  this  district  was  the  stronghold  of  Bud> 
hism,  as  it  still  is,  one  alleged  grievance  was,  that,  since 
Government  ordered  native  pro^ssing  Christians  not  to  in- 
termarry with  Budhists,  tliey  were  afraid  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  wives.  In  1734  the  native  Proponent  visited 
the  schools  in  the  Talpepattoe.  In  many  places  achoola 
were  at  a  stand.  The  annual  visitation  was  attended  to  but 
with  no  pleasure ;  the  natives,  especially  the  chalias,  abused 
and  ridiculed.  The  number  of  masters  and  uodermaatera 
was  87,  of  whom  but  5  were  in  Church  membership.  In 
1736  the  Clergy  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  restore  the 
progress  of  education,  and  applied  to  Government  for  sup* 
port  and  encouragement.  There  was  nevertheless  since  the 
last'year,  an  increase  of  scholars,  the  total  number  being 
4397,  of  whom  2697  were  catechized  by  native  Fropoaeutfl 
and  school-masters. 

A.  church  and  school  report,  dated  1759,  was  sent  from 
Galle  to  the  Colombo  Consistory  with  the  view  of  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  information  in  the  annual  general  state- 
ment of  churches  and  schools,  to  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Church  Assembly  in  Holland.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  former  giving  an  account  of  t^e  course  pur- 
sued in  the  work  of  inspection,  and  the  second  a  detad  of 
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each  school.  The  examiDere  commenced  with  reli^ous  in- 
struction, to  impress  on  the  people  that  the  work  they  under- 
took was  the  work  of  God.  The  most  advanced  scholars 
were  called  to  repeat  distinctly  and  audibly  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  other  parts,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  order 
to  avoid  collusion  practised  by  the  Masters,  who  asked  only 
those  questions  which  they  knew  the  children  could  answer, 
the  tomboholder  or  some  other  competent  person  was  asked 
to  interrogate.  Then  the  "largeerden"  were  examined,  and 
what  they  did  not  comprehena  was  further  explained,  as  for 
as  time  permitted.  The  schools  were  visited  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

1.  Hiekhedoaae  (Hiccade)  had  a  lai^e  school,  compoeed  of 
boys  and  girls,  whose  behaviour  and  learning  were  reported 
ccnnmendable.  Their  answers  shewed  that  they  understood 
the  catechism  committed  to  memory  ;  reading  and  writing 
were  good. 

2.  Kahawe  school,  not  so  numerously  attended  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  Master,  a  deserving  character,  complained  of 
disobedience  and  unwillingnces  in  his  scholars,  the  parents 
being  the  great  obstacles.  The  chalia  inhabitants  objected 
to  the  Master  because  he  was  a  Wellale.  The  school  was 
attended  but  Uiree  weeks  previous  to  this  viut,  and  even 
then  reluctantly. 

3.  Madampe,  a  chalias  sdbool,  better  than  the  preceding 
one ;  the  children  were  young,  few  only  reaching  the  age 
of  15  years. 

4.  iVellitotte,  a  chalias-school,  the  largest  in  the  district, 
having  400  scholars,  but  under  one  Master,  whose  attain- 
ments were  not  great.  The  writing  was  not  expert ;  the 
Master  found  fault  with  his  scholars,  but  when  the  New 
Testament  was  produced  for  reading,  the  children  declared 
they  had  never  seen  those  books  before. 

5.  Bentotte,  the  best  of  all  the  schools ;  the  Mast«r  bore 
a  respectable  character  among  the  people :  on  the  Poet-hol- 
deiB  testimony  he  never  omitted  his  scnool  in  the  week^  nor 
conducting  EKvine  Service  on  Sundays.  The  children  were 
under  good  discipline,  and  quick  at  reading  and  writing. 
The  visit  gave  mutual  satisfaction. 

6.  Indocraewe  school  id  every  respect  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding.  Those  who  could  read  and  write  swd,  they  had 
been  taught,  not  bjr  the  Master,  but  by  their  friends. 

7.  Coigodde,  a  chalias  school  They  were  not  taught 
wittiiig,  the  Master  complaining  of  bad  eye-sight. 
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8.  Antblangodde.  The  maater,  an  old  man,  took  great  in- 
tereet  in  hU  scholars. 

9.  Wattoegeddere^  small  and  well  conducted  school  of 
the  Jagereroe  Caste. 

10.  Raygam,  a  lai^  school ;  the  influeaoe  of  the  master 
was  well  maintained. 

11.  J}adatte,  a  small  Chalios  school;  the  attendance  wu 
re^lar  and  the  master  efficient. 

Having  ioBpected  the  schools  in  the  Wellehaddepattoe, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Talpepattoe. 

12.  Acmhoenne,  a  populous  village,  but  the  school  was 
attended  only  one  day  in  five. 

13.  I^a/owe,  a  populous  but  dissolute  village.  Few  would 
come  to  school. 

14.  Codagoddt  school. 

15.  Ahangam,  a  pretty  good  school. 

16.  Cogelle,  few  children  in  school  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  five  sixth  running  wild. 

17.  Tahe  school.  The  children  would  not  continue  long. 
In  the  Gangebadcpattoe  were  the  following :     ' 

16.  Baddagam  school.  Very  few  were  present  in  com- 
parieon  with  last  year.  The  present  mast«r  had  but  recent- 
ly been  appointed  and  did  not  know  the  people. 

19.  MapUgam,  on  the  confines  of  the  company's  terri- 
toiiea.  The  scholars  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  the  maa- 
ter was  a  sickly  man. 

20.  Tellicadde  school  with  two  masters,  who  taught  welL 

21.  Galle,  Cinghalese  school,  was  in  a  poor  state.  The 
Barbers'  Silvenmiths'  Fishers'  and  Chunambumers'  castes, 
refused  to  send  their  children — and  as  for  native  headmen, 
it  was  a  general  observation,  that  their  children  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  instruction. 

22.  The  Galle  Tamvl  school  The  Malabars  being  most- 
ly Papists,  the  school  was  exceedingly  small :  4  boys  had 
learned  the  Catechism  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
test  came  on  the  occasion  but  for  a  shew.  The  master  was 
secretly  a  Roman  Catholic 

23.  Denepittie  school  presented  nothing  satisfaotory. 

24.  Foboatte  much  the  same.  When  the  master  succeeded 
in  getting  a  few  boys  together,  they  soon  made  their  escape. 

25.  Miriaie  school  was  promising. 

26.  Detoinoeaere  KhQo\.  The  examination  wu  interrupt- 
ed by  Uie  riotous  inhabitants.  * 

27.  Noatwedoenne  and )  schools   were  examined   nmul- 

28.  TallalU.  f  taneousiy. 
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From  thu  place  to  Hakmao  no  gtrls  atteaded  flbbool. 

29.  BambereTide  school. 

30.  Dikwelle.  Mbdj  profeflsing  christians  lived  here,  but 
the  school  was  small. 

31.  Pohoakdandtaoe  school. 

32.  Kakowatte  echooL 

33.  GetCemane  school. 

34.  Hakman  school. 

35.  Attoerellie,  the  beet  of  the  Matura  schools,  was  at- 
tended by  boys  and  girls. 

36.  Ahkoereste  school.  The  master  pointed  out  a  few  bad 
boys  who  kept  the  others  from  school ;  they  were  instantly 
chutiBed  as  an  example, 

37.  T%e  Matura  little  school.  It  was  indeed  a  little  one, 
though  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Collector;  his  in- 
fluence was  not  sufficient  to  secure  a  good  attendance. 

36.  The  Matura  great,  or  Appaohatny  school.  As  the 
name  indicated  one  would  have  expected  children  of  re- 
spectable natives,  but  these  did  not  condescend  to  come, 
having  Budhist  Friesta  at  home,  as  tutors. 

39.  Walgam  schooL 

40.  Belligam  the  most  insignificant  of  all  the  schools,  the 
secret  being  that  the  place  was  a  nest  of  Budhist  Priests. 

There  was  a  Malabar  school  at  Matura  in  1735,  but  no 
fiirther  notice  of  it  appears  any  where. 

The  annexed  table  (marked  C)  will  shew  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  Galle  and  Matura  Dietriot«,  £rom 
1747  to  1784. 

IV. 
Native  SehooU  in  the  Jaffna  District. 

This  district  comprehended  the  four  Provinces  Billegamo, 
Wademoratje,  Tenmoralje  and  Patchelepatly,  the  seven 
inhabited  Islands,  the  Borders  of  the  Wanny,  and  the  Con- 
toire  Mantotte,  Manar,  Trincomalie  and  Batticaloa.  Littje 
more  than  statistical  information  can  be  given  of  the  Jaflha 
schools.  The  annexed  table  (marked  D)  will  sherw  ^  total 
number  of  school  children  in  various  parts  of  this  division, 
at  different  times. 

The  davc  children  under  instruction  are  enumerated  se- 
parately in  the  annual  atat^i  ont  sent  to  th>3  Colombo  Con- 
mstory  for  information,  but  whether  distinct  schools  existed 
for  diem^oes  not  iqipear.  The  clergy  paid  their  annual 
visits  re^llarly,  and  on  the  whole  mei  with  enoonragcmeot. 
The  Tamula  are  represented  as  quick  at  learning.     Th)? 
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reporters  complained  in  1726  of  a  decline  in  the  state  of 
tbeir  schools,  which  surprised  the  Colombo  Consistory,  aa 
care  had  bera  taken  to  employ  efficient  masters.  In  1727 
there  were  altogether  48  schools.  An  official  letter  dat«d 
1735,  sajrs  that  a  favourable  report  had  been  rcoeived,  the  • 
children  improving,  especially  in  religious  instructions,  be- 
ing able  to  repeat  promptly  in  Tamufnot  only  the  ordinary 
prayers  and  three  Catechisms,  but  also  several  Chapters  in 
Matthew's  GospeL  In  1738,  the  Province  Belligamo  had 
14  churches  and  schook,  Wademoratje  Temmoratje  and 
Patchelepally  12  churches  and  schools,  the  Wanny  4,  Man- 
totte  and  MaJiar  10,  and  the  Islands  5.  Iq  1 758  parents  did- 
not  voluntarily  send  their  children  for  tostruction,  which 
was  attxibuted  to  the  Oeliam  or  compulsary  labour  system. 
In  1760  schools  were  improved  in  uimpanson  with  the  ]ire- 
vious  year.  The  worst  attendance  woe  found  in  the  two 
provinces  Tenmoratje  and  Patchelepally.  In  the  Trinco- 
malie  school  (1759)  some  children  had  got  by  heart  20  chap- 
ters in  the  New  Testament,  of  383  on  the  liat,  143  boys 
and  140  girls  wer«  present  at  the  examinatiou ;  50  Roman 
Catholic  children  had  staid  away,  which  was  a  common 
practice  among  them  on  such  occasions. 


Jlu  CoUntbo  Seminay  and  tiu  Native  Normal  ScHooL 

First  tbeo  the  Colombo  or  Cinghaleae  Seminary.  Thia 
was  a  pet  institution  both  of  the  Government  and  the  clergy. 
Ko  pains  were  niared  to  render  it  every  way  efficient  and 
flourishing,  no  letter  was  written  to  the  home  Government 
and  Church  by  the  consistory  but  the  Seminary  occupied  a 

Srominent  place ;  and  moat  ardent  was  the  hoj)e  that  under 
ivine  blessing  It  nught  prove  a  successful  inf^trument  in 
propagating  Christianity  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  Its 
mam  and  original  object  was  to  train  and  qualify  young 
men,  both  Cinghalese  and  Tamuls,  for  becoming  native 
preachers.  But  the  extension  and  modification  it  underwent 
will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  account.  It  does  not 
appear,  like  the  elementary  schools,  to  have  been  entirrfy 
under  the  Scholarchal  commission,  for  previous  to  every 
public  examioatioQ  a  special  committee  was  nominated  by 
the  Governor,  consisting  only  of  clergymen,  to  investigate 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  the  Institution.  Still  the 
Governor  hardly  ever  failed  to  be  present  on  atich  o        * 
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with  his  Cottncil.  The  Reveresd  Principal  or  Sector,  m  he 
was  called,  of  the  Seminaiy  was  always  a  member  of  the 
ScholarchiU  commiaeion ;  yet,  being  also  one  of  the  ordinair 
Clergymen  of  Colombo,  but  excused  of  a  portion  of  hu 
pBStonil  duties,  it  is  not  clear  whether  his  seat  in  that  meet- 
inffwss  in  the  former  or  latter  capacity. 

When  the  Seminary  was  eatabliBhed,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained; the  earliest  notice  found  of  its  existence  is  in  1708. 
The  higher  course  of  instruction  was  imparted  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  therefore  the  preliminary  lessons  were  Dutch 
grammar,   composition,  translatjon  &om  the   native  lan- 

f'  ;uageB  and  sucn  exercises  as  would  give  a  thorough  know- 
edge  of  the  language.  We  shall  find  that  sJrterwards 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  introduced,  and  that  even 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  higher  Theological  class 
was  the  Latin  language. 

The  selection  of  students  was  choice:  in  1710  the  institu- 
tion oont»ned  16  youths,  9  of  whom  were  prepared  to 
commence  with  theology.  In  1712  the  Seminary  was  re- 
ported to  the  East  Inma  Company  to  be  very  promising. 
The  higher  class  were  examined  on  the  Divine  attribntes 
and  perfections,  on  the  soul  of  man,  and  in  It^ic  Two 
Jaffna  youths  distinguished  themselves  by  their  correct 
graminatjcal  knowledge  of  Dutch.  The  subjects  of  exami- 
nation in  1715  were,  natural  theology,  the  paa^ons  and 
their  government.  Christian  morality.  In  1717  at  the'ex- 
amination  of  eight  youths  in  ^e  Christian  institutes,  the 
questions  and  answers  were  of  a  controversial  nature,  with 
tbe  view  of  qualifying  the  students,  by  arguments  here- 
after with  their  countrymen,  to  refute  heathenism.  In 
1718  the  seven  scholars  composing  the  lower  class  hadjbeei) 
learning  Doutrein's  sketch  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  they 
were  slow  of  comprehension,  and  the  Kector,  Mr.  Synjeo, 
(who  by  the  way  was  assisted  at  the  examinations  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry)  expressed  hia  opinion  that  the 
adult  age  of  theee  scholars  disqualified  them  to  proceed  to 
the  higher  course  of  study,  but  judged  them  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed aa  Schoolmasters  and  Interpreters.  Thty  were  ac- 
cordingly discontinued.  Thia  led  to  the  plan  of  admittjog 
natives  of  more  tender  age,  and  of  training  them  ab  initio. 
The  seven  youths  of  the  higher  class  had  gone  through 
the  course  in  Natural  Theology,  when  a  repetitioa  was 
reconunended  and  they  were  to  give  in  writing  from  me- 
mory the  result  of  their  studies.     The  Kector  had  made  an 
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abridgment  of  Bormao'e  STnopsis  Theoloeiie,  and  retained 
BO  muchjof  the  controTersIaJ  part  aa  would  be  useful  against 
Heathens,  Mahomedans  and  Papists.  The  compendium 
was  submitted  to  the  clergy  for  rcYtaion,  who  gave  their 
opinion  in  writing,  after  which  it  was  adopted  lor  the  use 
of  the  theological  clasa.'"  To  this  compendium  were  added 
a  short  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  help  to  analyz- 
ing and  the  composition  of  sermons,  as  beat  suited  Natives. 
The  subjects  of  examination^this  year  were :  the  existence 
of  God,  the  lUvine  attributes,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
man's  moral  obligation  and  dependence  on  God,  virtue  and 
vice  in  general  and  their  consequences,  the  first  covenant, 
the  fail  and  its  consequences,  the  sinner's  restoration,  its 
revelation  and  man's  obligation  to  seek  it,  the  character- 
istics of  divine  revelation. 

The  Rector  intimated  to  the  grief  of  all  interested,  that  . 
his  failing  health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  long ; 
the  Governor  and  all  present  hoping  such  would  not  he  ute 
result,  requested  turn  to  continue  a  little  longer.  It  was 
costomary  on  the  grand  examination  day,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  clergy,  for  the  members  of  tne  Political  Connol 
to  convey  them^in  their  carriages  to  the  Semina^,  In 
1723  this  piece  of  etiquette  was  omitted.  President  Mol  and 
others  driving  by  the  house  where  tbe  commissioned  clerOT 
were  assembled.  The  examination  was  thereby  frustrated, 
for  the  offended  party  did  not  go.  The  Governor  called 
tiiem  to  account  for  meir  absence,  they  in  return  demanded 
another  examination,  to  which  His  Excellency  ultimately 
yielded.  At  the  examination  of  1724  all  the  youths,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  gave  much  satisfaction ;  and  as  a 
farther  proof  that  they  not  only  understood  the  subjects  on 
which  they  had  been  prepared,  but  also  knew  their  practi- 
cal bearings  and  could  apply  them,  they  replied  well  to 
misoellaneoua  questions  from  the  by  standers.  The  progress 
daring  the  last  two  years  was  very  marked.  The  Rector 
r^retted  that  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  do  that  jus- 
tice to  fats  charge  which  he  wished.  Four  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Cinghaiess  youths  ^ve  every  hope  of  becoming 
able  propounded  of  the  word  of  life  to  their  country-men. 
This  was  subsequently  demonstrated  by  their  proof.  Ser- 
mons on  1  John  1,  7.  Mathew  5,  8.  Psalm  34, 10.  Hebrews 
13,  14.  The  introduction  was  suitable,  the  illustratios  of 
truths  contained  in  the  text  as  also  the  refutation  of  errors, 
lucid  and  comprehensive,  the  application  appropriate,  and 
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the  whole  rendered  impreeaive  by  a  becoming  confidence 
and  promptness  of  utterance.  This  specimen  of  their  talents 
was  unanimouBly  pronounced  hopeful ;  eo  that  if  they  con- 
tinued atudioua  and  devoted  under  their  able  and  pioui 
Rector,  much  good  might  be  e:^cted.  The  next  year  they 
were  admitted  as  Proponents  (licentiates)  af^r  undergoing 
a  strict  examination.  Their  life  and  conduct  were  describe 
as  exemplary  and  in  this  respect  they  were  considered- su- 
perior to  Malabara.  The  year  aiiter  this  (1726)  their  wor- 
thy Rector  Sjnjeu  died,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Kalden,  lately 
arrived  in  the  colony,  became  his  Buccessor,  At  the  next 
ensuing  examination  the  new  Rector  delivered  an  address 
on  the  fundamentals  of  true  religion,  and  at  the  conclusion 
directed  himself  particularly  to  his  pupils.  These  were 
eleven  in  numbers,  five  of  whom  were  clever  Tamuls.  The 
four  Prof^onenta  already  spoken  of  are  mentioned  in  an  of- 
fidal  letter  dated  1727  as  conducting  themselves  well,  and 
proving  usei'iil  agents.  The  Rectcr  gave  the  next  year 
striking  proofs  of  his  zeal,  the  progress  of  the  youths  was 
mniii-kalile.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  thus  stated: 
the  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  nature  and  the  r^igion 
fonnded  thereon,  the  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  reve- 
lation, the  eternal  Sonahip  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  counsels  of  God 
in  general,  his  foreknowledge  and  election  in  particular, 
the  work  of  creation.  There  was  one  youth  in  particular, 
Philip  Emmanuels,  a  Tamul,  who  excelledj-in  penetratioB 
and  ability.     He  became  a  Proponent  in  1734. 

1728.  At  this  year's  examination  the  gentlemen  present 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  experimental  knowledge  of  religion 
might  accompany  the  theoretical  knowledge.  For  the  sake 
of  Drevity  only  such  subjects  of  examination  will  now  be 
mentioned  as  have  not  appeared  before. 

In  1729  a  Dutch  master  was  appointed  for  tlie  lower 
classes.  It  is  remarked  in  this  years  report  that  the  Rec- 
tor had  an  easy  and  most  intelligible  method  of  instniction. 
The  theological  subjects  of  eliminations  in  1730  were  jus- 
tification, adoption,  sanctification,  glorification,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  church.  Seven  youths  were  reported  inefficient 
and  dismissed  by  Government  Eleven  new  ones  were  ad- 
mitted. 

1733.  Number  of  students  14,  divided  into  3  classes :  the 
last  class  were  learning  reading  and  writing  in  Dutch,  Sin- 
ghalese and  Tamul ;  some  had  committed  to  memory  9500 
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and  othcra  2500  Dutch  wonla  with  Smgha!cs<-  i.r  Tfliuul 
meaning. 

1738.  The  Rector  applied  to  return  home  on  iIir  ground 
of  infirmity,  which  prevented  hia  regular  attendance  to 
duty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wetzelius  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  A  Conrector  was  also  added,  Mr.  Vrolyk,  a  good 
classical  scholar ;  he  took  much  paine  but  roatinued  only 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to  Holland  for  ordination. 
Mr.  Hersher  succeeded  him.  From  this  time  the  clasaics 
were  taught.  The  Dutch  master  Paravbino  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  J,  Collitte,  who  taught  15  boye  Dutch  grammar, 
reading  and  cou>i)Osition,  ana  universal  geography. 

1740.  The  Conrector  had  in  hie  class  4  who  read  t!ie 
Greek  Testament,  and  4  others  who  eould  expound  20  scrip- 
ture passages  in  the  colloquial  language.  At  this  perio<i 
European  descendants  also  were  gradually  admitted  into 
the  Seminary.  The  classis  of  Amsterdam  in  one  of  their 
letters  to  the  Ceylon  churches,  after  expressing  delight  at 
the  good  results  of  the  undertaking,  put  the  question,  whe- 
ther instead  of  so  much  memory  work  it  would  not  be  well 
to  pay  especial  attention,  by  means  of  much  illustration  and 
ezplimatioti,  to  making  the  youths  rightly  comprehend  and 
appreciate  their  lessons ;  and  suggested  to  that  end  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  language,  it  being  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  instruction  received  in  a  language  not  ver- 
nacular is  a  disadvantage.  At  the  same  time  they  did  not 
■wish  to  discourage  their  brethren. 

1743.  The  Seminary  had  24  youths.  The  Rector  exami- 
ned the  three  Seniors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the  questions 
and  answers  were  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  The  other  three 
were  less  advanced.  The  Conrector  had  1 2  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,     The  Dutch  master  had  six. 

.1744.  Two  of  the  most  promising,  Abrahams,  a  Cingha- 
lesG  and  Joachim  Fibrandsz,  a  European  descendant,  were 
sent,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  Leyden  University. 

1746,  In  the  Conrector's  class  4  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus,  and  Terence,  and  9  construed 
the  colloquia  of  Corderius  and  repeated  the  declensions 
and  conjugations. 

1750.  The  Rector's  class  were  copiously  examined  in 
Theology,  the  Conrector's  class  in  Cicero  s  Epistles  and 
Ovid's  Metamorphosis  and  in  Greek  Fheedrus'  &ble8, 8 
others  were  not  so  far.  The  Dutch  Master  had  21  scho- 
lars. This  year  another  youth  was  sent  to  College ;  and 
the  next  rear  three  more  were  readv  to  embark.     Out  of 
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thesfi  one,  Meier,  succeeded,  seven  years  aft^vards,  to  the 
Rectorship  of  this  institution.  At  the  examination  of  1759, 
the  followine  chapters  in  lo^c  were  discuased.  The  first 
clasS]  De  Syllogisntis  imperfectis  et  fallacils,  and  tJie  socckmI 
class,  de  Jjosicx  definitione  et  divisiooe,  de  remin  generi- 
bu9  sen  premcamentis  et  in  genere  et  in  specie,  de  sab^m- 
tia  ejusque  speciebus,  de  rerum  attributis  et  de  judicio 
exiomatico  sen  enunciatione.  Besides  the  Rector,  Conrec- 
tor  and  Dutch  Master,  there  were  now  a  Hebrew  Precep- 
tor, a  Cioghalese  and  a  Tamul  Master,  maidng  together  6 
Teachers,  But  here  the  Government  interposed  and  re- 
modelled the  institution,  making  it  more  beneficial  to  the 
^neral  interests  of  the  Ccdony  and  of  the  native  population 
in  particular,  and  thus  in  fact  reverted  to  their  original 
design,  as,  it  was  up  to  1736.  The  official  inatructionfi  on  this 
head,  datedSOthDecember  1760,  are  in  substance  as  follows; 

1.  That  the  Candidates  for  admisson  be  CinghiUese  and 
Tamuls  and  not  European  descendants.  That  they  be 
qualified  for  Schoolmasters  and  Catecblsts;  and  if  posaes- 
sing  good  alnlities,  for  Proponents,  and  in  a  few  particular 
cases  for  native  Preachers.  That  respectable  natives  be  en- 
CDur^ed  to  enter  the  Seminary  with  the  view  of  becooung 
Head-men,  Modliars  of  the  Gate,  Interpreters  and  so  cm. 

2.  That  no  native  School  masters  be  appointed  bet  such 
as  have  been  trained  in  the  Seminary,  ana  on  exanunation 
have  obtained  a  certificate. 

3.  That  when  thus  qualified  they  be  employed  on  the 
same  salary  as  heretofore. 

4.  That  having  served  a  certain  period  and  given  satis- 
faction as  to  conduct,  attainments  and  diligence,  they  be 
promoted,  if  on  examination  by  the  cleigy  and  Scholanihal 
Commia^iion  they  be  declared  fit,  to  Proponents  at  a  salary 
of  10  Rix  Dollars  per  month.  That  these  Proponents  be 
stationed  in  the  Corles,  Pattoes  and  elsewhere,  to  act  as 
native  Missionaries,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  by  visiting  uid 
familiar  intercourse,  by  catechising  and  preaching,  as  cir- 
cumstancea  will  allow,  tfl  teach,  exhort  and  convmee  their 
countrymen. 

5.  Tliaf  ns  soon  as  they  should  shew  any  marks  of  in- 
attention to  duty,  or  diminution  in  zeal,  they  be  ordered  to 
return  to  the  station  of  School-master  until  they  give  proofs 
uf  amendment.' 

6.  That  if  a  Proponent  be  specially  reported  a  person. 
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eminent  in  vigilance,  exemplary  in  conduct  and  of  tried 
piety,  he  be  advanced,  without  ordination,  to  the  office  of 
Preacher  to  a  fixed  congregation  at  a  aalary  of  15  Bix  Dol- 
*  lars  per  month.  That  he  shall  exercise  no  power  over  Pi-o- 
ponenta  and  School-maeters,  unless  specially  autliorlzed  by 
the  Scholarchal  Commiasion ;  nor  shall  he  be  permitted  to 
were  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  European  Clergy,  hut 
a  decent,  becoming  native  costume. 

7.  Native  Preachers  shall  have  no  seat  in  Church  and 
School  meetings,  but  pend  periodically  a  rejxirt  of  their 
work  to  the  Scholarchal  Coramiaaion. 

8.  They  shall  have  the  same  rank  with  the  Modliara  of 
the  Corles  &c.  and  shall  draw  their  Salary  on  the  same 
abstract  with  them. 

9.  They  shall  reside  within  their  respective  Corles  and 
Fattoes,  and  not  leave  their  jtost  without  pcrmii-^ion  a.^kcd 
and  granted. 

Government  moreover  undertook  to  educate,  at  public 
coat,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  24  lads,  of  whom  12  should 
be  CioghtdesG  and  12  Tamuls,  with  the  promise  of  employ-  ■ 
ment  in  the  Company's  service. 

The  effect  of  tnis  re-organization  was  that  the  dead  lan- 
gaages  were  not  so  extensiTelv  tauf^t,  and  tlie  training  sys- 
tem made  aa  practical  aa  possible.  The  Seminaiy  now  con- 
tained the  extraordinary  oumber  of  40  pupils.  The  exami- 
nations now  took  place  twice  in  the  year,  first  in  private, 
luid  afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  public. 

In  1766  Ecclesiastical  History  is  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  examination,  and  j>rize8  were  distributed.  In 
1773  there  was  a  great  want  of  Ministers  to  the  Dutch  con- 
gregations :  hardly  any  in  the  Fatherland  offered  Uiemselves 
for  Colonial  service.  Instead  therefore  of  12  Cinghalese 
and  12  Tamuls  aa  stated  above,  Govei-nment  admitted  9  Cin- 

fhaleee  and  9  Tamuls,  and  chose  9  promising  youths  of 
European  descent  to  be  prepared  here  and  sent  to  Holland 
to  he  further  fitted  for  the  ministry.  The  last  Bector  of 
the  Seminary  appears  to  have  been  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Manger, 
who  also  preached  here  in  German.  In  1778  the  Seminary 
wna  still  doing  well.  The  building,  now  the  Fcttah  Hospital, 
was  in  1780  the  Seminary,  as  the  inscription  above  the  en- 
trance indicates. 

The  general  imperfect  state  of  Government  native  schools, 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  masters,  led  in  1747  to  the 
estahTishing  of  a  native  Normal  School  at  Colombo,  boUi 
CinghalubC  and  Tanuil,  It  wat-  rullcd  the  A'nr  ISeminari/,  and 
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in  1750  p.  De  Melho  a  Tamul  preacher,  ordained  in  Bafa> 
via,  was  at  ita  head.  But  as  no  further  mention  is  made  ol' 
this  school,  it  muet  have  blended  with  the  other  Seminary. 

Jatlha  also  had  it«  Seminary  in  1709,  first  under  a  Dutch   ' 
smaater,  and  afterwards  under  a  Rector,  but  not  in  such  an 
improved  state  as  the  one  already  described.     In  1723  its 
operations  were  discontinued,  and  its  six  echolare  trans- 
ferred to  the  Colombo  Seminary. 
VI. 

MamiscripU,  Translations  and  Printed  Bouks. 
U[)  to  the  year  1736  the  supply  of  School-materials  waa 
very  scanty.  The  children  had  in  fact  few  or  uo  lesson  books. 
The  masters  were  furnished  with  a  set  of  Catechisms,  Pray- 
ers &c.  as  also  with  one  or  two  Crospeis  in  inanuscri|it, 
which  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and  out  of  which 
they  gave  oral  iostructJon,  die  scholars  repeating  after  the 
master  until  the  lesson  became  familiar.  Of  course  he  was 
expected  to  explain  the  meaning  as  he  proceeded.  Even 
these  manuscripts  were  not  invariably  on  paper;  for  instance, 
■  in  1723  the  visitors  found  at  the  Chunainpitty  Malabar 
School  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  on  leaves  (olas)  which, 
having  become  old,  the  Master  requested  might  be  tran- 
scribea  on  paper.  Stationary  also  was  either  not  at  ail,  or 
very  sparingly  dealt  out,  for  in  the  Galle  district  the  chil- 
dren are  eud  to  have  practised  writing  by  describing  the 
characters  on  a  board  or  table  strewed  witn  fine  aand.  Per- 
haps the  Cinghalese  mode  of  writing  with  a  style  on  olas 
was  the  general  practice.  In  1710  a  series  of  5  Catechigma 
were  in  use,  1.  on  Scripture  history;  2.  Infant's  Catechism; 
3,  on  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chriatianity ;  4.  and  5.  for 
more  advanced.  The  three  tost  mentioned  were  tnuislations 
from  the  Dutch.  In  1722  a  collection  of  prayers,  the  form 
of  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  five  sermons  trans- 
lated into  Cinghalese  were  sent  to  remain  in  circulation 
among  and  for  uie  use  of  the  Cotta,  BoUewalane,  Coielc- 
watte,  Calanc,  Mahapittigam,  Minuan^dde,  Welligaoi- 
pitty,  Wolfendahl,  Mil^re  and  Morotto  Schools.  A  collec- 
tion of  translated  prayers  in  Tamul  was  given  to  the  Chu- 
naropitty  and  Slave  Island  school?.  This  year  a  number  of 
Portuguese  Testaments,  copies  ()f  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  the  Liturgy  printed  in  Ami^terdam,  receivM  from  Java 
and  lying  in  the  Governmeut  stores,  were  offered  to  the 
Clergy  for  gratuitous  distribution.  In  1725  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  translated  into  Cin- 
ghalese in  foot-ineasure  for  singing.  In  1724  the  Heidel- 
berg Ciitcf^hism  was  trunslaled  into  Cinghalcsic  by  the  Hrv. 
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Mr.  Conyn.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wetzelius  wrote 
a  compeodium  of  religious  truthe  in  Cingh&lese,  and  aub- 
mitt«a  it  to  the  consietory  for  revisidn  and  authorization. 
A  ver^on  of  the  15th  and  23rd  Fsalmu  was  al»o  given  for 
the  uae  of  certain  native  congr^atione,  but  its  date  does 
not  appear. 

This  imperfect  state  of  things  continued  until  1734  when 
a  printing  press  with  Cinghaleiie  tvpee  was  contemplated. 
The  Government  of  Java  olTcred  to  i)rocure  it,  and  in  1736 
it  was  reported  to  be  in  active  operation  under  Government. 
In  the  same  year  they  printed  the  seriea  of  Catechisms  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  Creed.  The  Gospelti  oi'  Mark,  Luke 
and  John  were  ready  for  the  press.  InBtnictions  were  given 
in  1739  to  print  the  Scriptures  in  Portuguese  also.  This 
year  the  press  was,  by  the  favour  of  Government,  brought 
to  some  sort  of  perfection.  Ab-eady  the  Tamul  Catechisms 
used  in  schools,  and  bv  candidates  for  Church  membership, 
were  in  the  press.  The  four  Gospels  in  Cinghalese  were 
also  printed.  The  stimulus,  it  was  remarked,  would  lead  to 
the  translation  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  for  hitherto  the  • 
four  Gospels  only  had  been  translated.  They  saw  more 
likelihood  of  getting  the  whole  Bible  in  Tamul,  as  they  had 
but  to  avail  themseTveii  of  the  Traniiuebar  Version  by  the 
Danish  MiBsionaries,  which  bv  a  special  committee  of  com- 
petent peiBOns  appointed  by  the  consistory  could  be  revised 
in  those  places  where  the  Lutheran  version  differs  from  the 
Netherland  State  Bible.  In  1740  it  was  reported  that  the 
work  of  Cinghalese  translation  did  not  progi-ees  so  steadily 
as  was  anticipated :  the  cause  of  delay  being  the  death  of 
some,  and  the  infirmity  of  other  competent  hands,  while  the 
present  Clergymen  were  not  yet  sufncientlv  versed  in  the 
langui^e.  The  classis  of  Middlcburgh  acknowledged  in  a 
lett«r  (hited  1740,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament  printed  in  Ceylon,  which  to  them  was  of  course 
a  sealed  book,  but  they  admired  the  clear  and  neat  type,  and 
hoped  it  would  prove  a  mighty  means  of  extending  the  light 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathens.  It  was  hinted  to  thcin 
that  the  Governor  intended  printing  the- Bible  in  three 
columns,  Tamul,  Cinghalese  and  I'ortiiOTCse,  this,  they 
thought  was  a  valuable  suggestion;  and  concluded  with 
lioping  that  their  want  of  Roman  charact£n>  woidd  soon  be 
suppbed,  either  from  Holland  or  Batavia.  Whether  His  Ex- 
cellency's Tripla  were  carried  out  or  not  does  not  a]i])ear, 
any  where.  In  1745  the  press  was  placed  under  the  suiierin- 
lendenccoftheRcv.  Mr.  Wetzelius,  Rector  of  the  Seiamarv. 

Two  or  three  of  the  young  mm  of  the  Seminary   wh" 
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hftd  proceeded  to  Holland  to  complete  Uteir  studies  at  the 
utiivereitj,  were  on  their  return  sctiTeiy  engaged  in  the 
work  of  tmnalation.  H.  Philipaz,  a  CinghaleBe,  undertook 
the  Feotateuch  and  Epiatles,  which  when  completed  he  Bub- 
mitted  to  the  consistory  for  revision.  The  work  was  entmet- 
ed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hoifinan,  who  had  as  asaiatanla  the  Mohottiar 
of  the  Governor's  Gate  Don  Daniel  Perera,  the  Thombo 
holder  J.  D.  Zypat,  and  Adrian  Perera,  Catechist,  1788. 

Another  person  who  was  educated  in  like  manner,  J.  D' 
Melho,  a  Tamul,  and  appointed  at  Jafina,  ta^analated  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kuth  into 
Tamul,  and  sent  them  to  Colombo  for  revision,  which  was 
entrusted  to  two  Malabar  Proponents,  and  two  other  able 
natives. 

The  annexed  list  (marked  E)  of  TransUtione  and  Publi- 
cations will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  was  done 
by  the  press  at  Colombo. 

VII. 
Dutch  Sehoob. 

These  were  of  an  elementary  nature,  divided  into  Orphan, 
Parish  and  Private  schools,  the  two  former  were  supported 
by  Government.  European  children  were  taught  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  Scripture,  catechism,  singing,  arithmetic 
and  geography.  The  Masters  were  either  persons  holding 
subordinate  offices  in  the  Church,  as  prelectors,  catechiats 
and  visitors  of  the  sick,  or  school-masters  in  the  Company's 
service.  At  some  of  the  outst&tions  for  want  of  better  sub- 
jectd  soldiers  were  employed.  The  Scholarchal  commission, 
who  had  the  inspection  of  these  schools  alao,  recommended 
Government  to  send  out  a  better  class  of  teachers,  as  many 
complaints  were  raiHcd  either  about  tike  ineiGciency  or  in- 
temperance of  peveral  in  employ.  The  total  number  of  these 
schoolo  in  the  Colony  was  abiiut  17.  Colombo,  Galle,  Ma- 
tura,  Han^welle,  Ncgombo,  Caltura,  JafTha,  Manar,  Caito, 
Trincomahe  aud  Batticaloa  had  Dutch  schools.  The  Orphan 
schools  were  not  exclusivelj  lor  Orphans,  but  other  children, 
constituted  by  far  the  majority  in  these  institutions.  The 
Clei^  had  besides  at  their  dwelling  catechizing  hours  in  the 
week.  At  Galle  there  were  in  1737  two  private  schools,  one 
kej)t  by  a  widow  and  her  daughter  with  46  children.  No- 
thing more  remains  to  be  mciitioned  of  the  Dutch  schools 
than  the  statistictt,  which  are  here  subjoined  (marked  F).  At 
Colombo  there  were  4  such  schools,  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Fort  school,  (he  Town  school  and  the  Wolfendahl 
school;  but  nothing  apjrtars  in  the  reports  respecting  them 
than  Ihni  they  wi-[-r  nci ■:».■< ii > n;i It y  visited. 
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It. 

Schools  in  tiik  Colombo  District. 

1.  Galkisse,  in  1722  well  advancecl.     1721  the  master's 

salary  increased  to  2  Rix  Dollars  per  month.  The 
Washermen  complained  this  echool  was  too  fer  for 
them. 

2.  Morotto  school. 

3.  Pantura  school  with  2  maaters.     1713  and  1722  well 

advanced. 

4.  Caltiira  at  the  river. 

o.   Calhira  within  the  Graveta,  1721 ;  one  boj?  rewarded  on 
tlie  examination  with  a  Singhalese  writing  style. 

6.  ffnmoeAcHC  school,  1713,  well  advanced;  1721  orderly. 

7.  Horrene  school. 

8.  Wadmee  echno!    with   two  maBters,  1721  children  well 

taught. 

9.  Oedetcare,  1722  a  good  school. 

1 0.  Diaffam,  the  master  compluned  of  a  new  moorish  moak 

being  a  nuisance  to  the  school,  broken  down  by  Go- 
vernment order. 

11.  Mt7a^e  school. 

12.  Nagam,  1714  with  two  mastere,     1727  a  bad  master. 

13.  Maeoene,  formerly  a  Malabar  now  (1721)  a  Cinghaleae 

school. 

14.  Alican  1 721 ,  a  very  lai^e  school  with  three  masters. 

1727,  instruction  ana  discipline  bad,  the  inhabitants 
Chaliaa. 

15.  Petuancare  with  two  masters.  1718  cliitdreu  answered 

well. 

16.  Wewa/fc  1721  orderly.     1727  very  bad. 

17.  Inderoewe  schooL 

18.  Payagalle,  with  two  maeters.  1722  gave  little    satis- 

faction. 

19.  Bariaiyw  school.     1722  gave  little  aatiafaction. 

20.  Bentotie  school. 

21.  fVolfendahl  school.     1721  one  boy  rewarded  at  the  ex- 

amination with  a  silver  Cinghalese  writing  style. 

22.  Miitwal  1721,  noisy ;  the  master  sfud  he  dared  not  cor- 

rect the  children  to  enforce  attendance  for  fear  of 
the  parents. 

23.  Colombo  Malabar  school.     1721  bad. 

24.  Slave  Island  school  for  slave  children  with  2  masters,  the 

progress  was  alow,  the  excnae  being  that  the  children 
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were  required  to  work  in  the  Company's 

the  Inspectors   suggested  to  government   that  the 

children  should  learn  and  labour  in  turns  and  gangs. 

25.  Pa^tetal  school,  established  in  1713  with  125  scholars. 

1721  school-house  was  enlarged,  1722  in  a  satisfac- 
tory etate,  1727  very  bad. 

26.  Cotta,  a  flourishing  school. 

27.  Cotelatcalle  school  with  two  masters. 

28.  Pannebaiierey,  in  1718  much  improved.     1722  school- 

house  enlarged. 

29.  Ca/ane  school,  1721  instruction  not  very  good. 

30.  Chunampilty  Malabar  school  with  2  maaters.     At  the 

examination  of  1716  few  present,  many  on  the  list 
never  came  and  were  not  personally  known  by  the 
maater.   Several  adults  were  learning. 

31.  Dandugam  1721,  many  unable  to  answer  the  simplest 

questions. 

32.  Pammunugam  school. 

33.  Welligampitti/  school. 

34.  Wellicene. 

35.  /YM/)anAar^  Malabar  school,  1721  not  good. 

36.  Topoe  Inl718of  112boy8but25,andof38girl8but 

22,  knew  the  catechism,  sever^  adulta  were  learn- 
ing ;  the  inundation  caused  bad  attendance. 

37.  Negombo  Cinghalese  school. 

38.  Negombo  Malabar  school,  under  the  superintendeQce 

of  the  Negombo  clergyman. 

39.  WelUgampith/. 

40.  jVinuan^cKfrfe  school  established  in  1720.  In  1725  badly 

attended,  often  no  achooL 

41.  Mahapittigam  established  in  1720. 

42.  Migame. 

43.  Coilewatte. 

44.  Bollewelani. 

46.   Wefficarfe  established  in  1723.   In  1725  badly  attended. 
46.  Agelewatte  school. 
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Total  Number  or  Natitk  Schooi.  cbilduk  id  ths  Galle 
AND  Matora  'Districts. 


Year.     Boi/t.       Girlt.       Total. 


1747.. .12111... 
1748. ..13082... 
1749.. .13239... 
1790.. .11633... 
1751...1332«... 
1752. ..12886... 
1753...121S6... 
1754.. .11319... 
1755.. .12229... 
1756.. .11742... 
1758.. .11757... 
1759.. .11970... 
1760.. .12520... 
1766. ..11220... 
1767...  —  ... 
1770...  9418... 
1771...  7826... 
1772...  8922... 
1784...  5058.., 


8576.. 
9190.. 
9506.. 
10132.. 
9240.. 
9313.. 
9882.. 
9176.. 
9389.. 
9062.. 
9084.. 
8943.. 


.22565 
.22199 
.22039 
.20595 
.21614 
.20801 
.20841 
.20913 
8839.. .21359 
7667.. .18887 


6176... 
3474.. 


466  Boys.  1 
682  Girls,  j 
242  B. 
152  G. 
653  B. 
438  G. 
924  B. 
122  G. 
242  B. 

220  G. 
423  B. 
490  G. 
663  B. 
446  G. 

221  B. 
212  G. 
456  B. 
628  0. 

]  348  B. 
)  322  G. 
f  510  B. 
I  438  G. 
i  507  B. 
\  114  G. 
i  403B. 
)  331  O. 
i 1665  R 
\  1374  O. 
1015 

I  471  B. 
j  122  G. 
t  192  B. 
{  256  G. 
I  246  B. 
i  153  G. 


Adtaitted. 

r  1191  B. 

911  G. 

828  B. 

267  O. 

998  & 

989  G. 
]  1590  B. 

309  G. 

714  B. 

619  G. 

490  B. 

357  G. 

693  B. 

596  G. 
5  4723  B. 
13028  G. 
(  761  B. 
I  628  G. 
(  933  B. 
J  671  G. 
r  1819  B. 

750  G. 

949  B. 

839  G. 

773  B. 

673  G. 
1128  B. 

719  G. 
1432 

)  648  B. 
J  558  G. 
V  684  B. 
i  581  G. 
1  694  3. 
i  623  G. 
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TOTA.L  Ndhbeb  op  School  Children  is  the 
NoHTHERN  Provinces. 


'I 

li 

il 


1720  ...  '28< 

1726  ...  32879  ...     — 

1727  ...   - 
1788  ...  26714  ...  — 


1729 
1730 


1732  . 

1733  . 

1734  . 


,.  asos?  . 

..  27102  . 


27311  . 
27493  . 
27442  . 


1735  ...  27466  ...  — 
1765  ...  269JS  ...  — 


1737  . 

.  30488 

1760  . 

.  28064 

1761  . 

.  27761 

1766  . 

.  29M2 

1770  . 

.  31284 

1777  . 

.  34639 

1778  . 

.  msti 

1779  . 

.   3S788 

1784  . 

.  3M32 

178S  . 

.  3U66 

1786  . 

.  35963 

-•{ 


- 

.   -  . 

_ 

.   20  . 

— 

!  —  '. 

- 

■    -  ■ 

— 

.     1575  . 

1528 

.   1674  . 

2049 

_  . 

2139 

. 

1325 

. 

1502 

.  2236  . 

1531 

, 

1383 

.  2631  . 

1416 

.  2228  . 

1963 

.  2980  . 



.  2947  . 

2180- 

—  . 

30  boys  ■» 
4girU/ 


35  boys  I 
7  girl./ 


353 
363 


823 
260 


87 
110 
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E. 
List  of  Traj«slatioks  and  PuBLiCATioxe  at  Colokbo. 

I-  Collection  of  Prayers  in  Cinghaleae,  large  type  Sto.  ninted 
1737. 

2.  A  Confession  of  faith,  Cingfaaleae  46  pagea,  8vo.  anno  I788i 

3.  Catechism  and  prayers  (Tamul)  octavo,  anno  1739. 

4.  Four  Gosp«le  in  Cingh^ese,  quarto  1739. 

5.  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  TamnI,  quarto  1740  and  1741. 

6-  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  Cinghalese,  79  pages,  Bto.  1741. 

7.  A  volume  comprising  S  smaller  Catechisms,  the  Creed,  Ten 

ConunandmentB  and  5  prayers  in  Cinghalese,   123  pages, 
octavo,  1742. 

8.  Second  Edition  of  the  Confession  of  &ith  in  Cinghalese, 

improved  in  size,  32  pages,  octavo,  1742. 

9.  A  short  plan  of  the  Doctrine  of  truth  and  godliness,  243 

pagefi,  octavo,  1743  and  1744. 

10.  Ritnal  containing  forms  for  the  administration  of  B^>tism 
to  infants  of  believers,  of  Baptism  to  adnlt  per9on\  and 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  forms  for  the  solemnization  ofMar- 
riage,  visitation  of  the  sick,  prayers  before  and  after  the 
explanation  of  the  Catechism,  preparation  to  the  atten- 
dance  at  the  Lord's  Table,  and  the  Benediction.  Nam- 
bers  6,  25,  26.  144  pages,  8vo.  1744. 

11-  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke  nearly  com* 
pleted,  1745: 

12.  Collection  of  Cinghalese  Sermons  in  quarto. 

13.  The  Triumph  of  Truth,  a  refutation  of  Romam  Catholicism 

by  one  of  the  native  Clergy,  1754. 

14.  Collection  of  Cinghalese  Sermons,  1754. 

15.  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  Tamul:  1754. 

16.  Bern's  Compendium  of  the  Christian   religion,   translated 

into  Malabar,  printed  1755. 

17.  Borstius'  short  questions  on  Religion,  translated  into  Tamul, 

18.  The  entire  Tamul  New  Testament   1768. 

19.  A  Cinghftlese  Dicrionary  1759. 

20.  Severwl  Psalms  of  David  to  be  song  in  ChurchM  (in  Cin- 

ghalese^ revised   by  Rev.   Mr.  Fybrands  with  a  preface 
by  Rer.  S.  A.  Bronaveld.   1768. 

21.  Acts  of  the  Ai>ociles,   translated   by   Rev.  Mr.  Fyhrands, 

Epistle  to  the  R<imans,   by  Rev.  H.  Philips,  and  revised 
by  Fybrands,  printed  in  1771. 

22.  TheEpiEiles  as  fer  as  the  Ep.    to  the  Colomians,  by  H. 

Philips,  printed  1773. 

23.  Genesis,  by  H.  Philips,  printed  1783. 

24.  The  three  other  Books  of  Moses,  by  H.  Philips.  1785. 

25.  Iy»>Titirus  nnd  Sumbers,  in  Cinghale«e,   1789. 
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AN   ACCOUNT   OP   THE 

DUTCH   CHttRCH   IN   CBTLON,    COU.BCTED   PBOM  IVS   LOCAL 

RECORDS   DEPOSITED   ITT   THE    WOLFENDAHL   CHURCH,    COLOHOBO- 

BY  THE  REV.   3.  D.  PALM. 

(Bead  February  6,  1847.^ 


I  at  first  propoBed  diTidtDg  thk  paper,  on  the  etste  nf 
Christiamty  in  Ceylon  during  the  Dutch  GoTemment,  into 
two  part«,  the  one  treating  of  the  Xative  and  the  other  of 
the  EuropeoB  chwrches ;  out  finding  the  documenta  from 
which  my  information  is  ohtained  present  uniformly  the  idea 
of  one  Church  in  Ceylon,  with  ful  ite  ministers  labouring 
without  distinction  for  Europeans  and  Nativea,  I  have,  tt> 
avoid  repetition  preferred  the  chronological  order — Before 
we  enter  on  the  historical  part,  it  will  be  Deoeasarr  to  take 
a  geoeral  view  of  the  constitution  and  working  of  ihe  Re- 
formed Dntoh  Church  in  Ceylon. 

Pabt  I. 

The  Colony  was  divided  into  three  districta,  »£  which  the 

principal  ststjons  were  Colombo,  G^e  and  Jaffiia.     The 

Consistory  of  each  of  these  places  attended  to  the  ooncems 

of  all  the  rural  congregations  belonging  to  their  District. 

The  towns  and  viHagee  where  Dntch  congregations  existed 

I  wore,  in  the  Colombo  District,  Colombo,  S^ffooito,  Cal- 

f  pentyn,  Hangwelle  and  Caltura;  in  the  (forthem  District, 

Jaffna,  Trincomalie,  Batticaloa  and  Manaar;  and  in  the 

I  Southern  District,  Galle  and  Matura.     The  total  number 

\  of  stations  where  Native  congregations  existed  in  the  Co- 

I  lony  was  about  100.     The  spiritual  care  wbb  entruBted  to 

European  MiiUliUjFII  ui'-CCSplwns,  European  Proponents, 

Native  Proponents,  European  Catechists,  or  visitors  of  the 

sick,  Native  Catechists  and  School-masters — a  few  remarks 

on  each  of  these : 

■  The  Euro^an  Ministers — These  were  selected  by  the 
several  Clasus  of  Holland,  and  appointed  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Comrany  for  the  Colonial  Service.  The  Minis- 
ter thus  sent  ouAvas  furnished  by  the  Classis  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  the  Colombo  Consis- 
tory, as  this  Consistory  on  account  of  ita  position  was  the 
first  in  rank,  and  aleo  in  some  respects  represented  the  whole 


Church  in  the  Colony.    It  then  beo»ne  a  matter  to  be  nr- 
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ranged  uid  decided  between  ibe  Consistorr  and  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  to  what  partjcolar  Btation  the  newl^  arrived 
abould  be  appointed,  as  the  ezigeucy  of  the  case  demanded. 
And  on  his  leavii^  Colombo  for  )ub  station,  the  MuiiBt«: 
wai  fumtBhed  by  the  Colombo  ConsiBtorf  with  another 
letter  to  the  Consistorr  of  that  place  or  atataon. — Sometimes 
Ministers  were  supjdied  oat  of  the  number  in  Java,  whic^ 
happened  either  wheo  there  was  an  urgent  demand  in  Cey- 
lon and  one  could  be  spared  £rom  the  former  Colony,  (» 
when  change  of  climate,  or  an  unpleasant  occurrence  made  a 
transfer  desirable,  which  latter  sometimee  took  place  on  the 
individual  appUcatioa  of  the  Minister.  For  the  same  reasons 
some  went  occauonally  {mm  Ceylon  to  Java.  The  European 
Ministers  were  located  at  head  quarters,  Colnnbo,  Galle, 
and  Jafiha,  occasionally  there  was  one  at  Matura,  another 
at  Trincomalie  and  another  at  Negombo.  They  were  not 
permanently  fixed,  but  could  accept  a  call  &om  the  Consis- 
t4»ry  of  any  of  the  above  named  head  quarters,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Government. 

The  removal  was  not  in  all  probability,  a  promotion  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  sa* 
larized  by  Government  In  some  cases  they  were  supplied 
with  a  free  dwelling,  and  they  appear  to  have  had  some  per- 
quisites. They  received  in  common  with  all  public  servants 
a  oertun  allowance  of  provimons  from  Government  stores, 
as  butter,  wine,  cheese,  nacon  and  rice.  When  the  Churches 
were  weU  «up{died  with  Ministers,  there  were  as  follows: 
Colombo  4,  besides  the  Rector  of  the  Seminary  who  preach- 
ed once  a  fortnight.  In  1722  there  were  5,  but  the  &fth 
was  appointed  in  order  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  the 
Singhalese,  as  there  was  a  deficiency  in  that  department  in 
comparison  with  the  increased  demand.  Jafliia  had  4  Mi- 
nisters, Galle  also  4,  and  Negombo  one  The  Ministers  ot 
Colombo  visited  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  quar- 
terly to  the  Dutch  congregations  at  Negombo  and  Calpen- 
^n,  and  then  went  over  to  Tutucoreen,  where  there  was  no 
fixed  Minister.  On  their  return  from  these  places  thev  r# 
ported  to  the  Consistory  the  state  of  the  cnurchee  toere. 
The  Ministers  of  G«lle  visited  Matura  quarterly  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  they  at  Jafiha,  visited  Trincomalie,  Bat- 
ticaloa,  Manar  and  Caits.  Their  work  of  preaching  djd  not 
however  confine  itself  to  the  Dutch  Inhabitants,  for  besidea 
the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  annual  visitation  in  turn 
of  ^1  Uie  native  stations  in  the  district,  they  applied  them- 
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selves  to  the  atudy  of  the  Dative  languagee,  in  order  to 
preach  and  to  aid  in  the  translatioa  of  the  scriptures.  Se- 
veral iDstaDcea  are  on  record  of  the  Clergy  excelling  in  the 
knowledge  of  the^  Singhalese  or  Tamil  language,  ao  that 
their  preaching  and  their  versions  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  natives.  Ah  however  all  did  not  feel  themselvs  ftilly 
(»>mpetent  to  this  work,  especially  those  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Colony  at  a  later  period  of  life,  a  distribution  of  labour 
appears  to  have  been  usually  adopted;  some  confining  them- 
selves to  their  duties  in  Dutoh  and  occasionally  preaching 
to  the  Natives  by  inter[)retation,  especially  during  their  in- 
land visits  to  schools  and  churches,  and  others,  taking  a  turn 
in  Dutoh  preaching,  but  making  it  their  princljjal  work  to 
visit  quarterly  all  the  iixed  native  congregations.  Thus 
Negombo,  Cotta  and  Caltura  were  visited  quarterly  and 
Sacraments  administered. 

The  Colombo  Consistory  recommended  in  their  correspon- 
dence with  the  Classis  that  young  Ministers  should,  when- 
ever practicable,  be  appointed,  in  order  that  they  might  apply 
themselves  during  the  first  years  of  their  stay  in  the  Colony 
to  the  Singhalese  language.  This  led  to  the  practice  of 
sending  out  irom  time  to  time  young  men,  even  before  they 
were  ordained,  in  the  capacity  of  Proponents,  who  were  to 
make  the  study  of  the  Native  languages  their  principal  work 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  De  admitted  into  the  Mi- 
nistry for  the  benefit,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  native 
Christiana.  Thus  in  the  year  1704  there  was  one  studying 
Singhalese  at  Matura,  and  another  Tamil  at  Jafiha.  In 
the  annual  oflicial  statement  to  the  home  Government  these 
were  reported  as  making  great  progress  in  their  studies.  In 
1713  there  were  two  at  Matura,  of  whom  one  died  prema- 
turely, and  the  other  Mr.  Conyn  proved,  after  his  ordina- 
Uon  in  171o,  a  most  valuable  and  distinguished  Singhalese 
scholar  and  preacher,  and  coiitributed  largely  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  scriptures.  The  Colombo  Consistory  had  not 
the  power  to  ordain  such  pt-rsons  without  a  special  qualifica- 
ItoQ  from  one  of  the  Clasi^is,  accompanied  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Governor.  If  either 
of  these  oi-ders  failed  to  reach  the  Colony,  the  ordination 
could  not  take  place,  as  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  Propo> 
nent  Cramer  in  1724,  whose  ordination  had  to  be  poetpoaed 
a  year  until  the  Government  authority,  which  had  not  been 
received  simultaneously  with  the  authority  of  the  Claesis, 
fhouhl  be  obtflincd.     But  the  young  men  having  been  gra- 
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dufttes  of  the  uaivenity,  and  admitted  on  tlieir  tlifsitu<riml 
examination  aa  proponeato,  rendered  occasional  serncea  to 
Hie  fixed  miniaters  by  taking  a  turn  in  preaching,  and 
sometimea  acted  in  casea  of  vacancy.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  paaaing,  tliat  clergymen  who  bad  come  to  the  colony  in 
this  manner  were  by  far  the  most  efficient  in  the  cause  of 
native  Christianity.  In  1712  there  was  a  long  correspon- 
dence respecting  these  proponents.  For  four  years  running 
ther  had  oeen  represented  in  the  annual  official  letters  as 
atill  applying  themselves  to  their  studies.  The  Batavia  con- 
mstory,  taking  notice  of  the  subject,  enquired  why  they 
were  not  ordamed,  and  thus  rendered  more  serviceable  ;  es- 
pecially aa  representations  had  been  made  of  the  need  of 
additional  mioietere  in  Ceylon.  The  original  object  of  their 
having  been  sent  out,  which  was  understood  to  be,  that  in 
connection  with  their  studies  they  should  be  employed  in 
the  seminary,  was  then  inquired  into,  and  the  subject  repre- 
sented to  Grovenunent;  which  terminated  in  an  order  that 
the  consistory  should  proceed  with  their  ordination,  when 
<Mie  of  them  was  immediately  appointed  as  third  minister 
of  Galle.  Several  instances  are  on  record  of  young  natives 
having  been  selected  for  the  ministry,  and  sent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government  to  the  Universities  in  Holland.  After 
completing  their  course  and  admission  to  holy  orders,  they 
returned  to  Ceylon,  preached  both  to  their  native  brethren 
and  to  the  European  congregation,  and  were  in  every  res- 
pect on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  clergy,  taking  with 
them  an  equal  turn  in  all  clerical  duties  ana  functions. 

Next  follow  the  Native  Proponents — These  were  for  the 
most  part  qualified  in  the  Colombo  Seminary ;  and  after 
undeigoing  an  examination  before  all  the  ministers  of  Co- 
lombo, were  appointed  by  Government  to  laboar  among 
their  countrymen.  Their  work  was  to  preach  on  Sundays 
at  the  various  stations  assigned  them  as  their  circuit ;  to 
catechize  and  examine  candidates  for  admiauon  into  church 
membeFship,  as  also  those  who  had  already  made  a  coniieB- 
sion  of  their  faith ;  to  visit  the  families  under  their  super- 
vision, and  by  instruction,  example  and  persuasion,  to  bring 
their  countrymen  to  the  knowl^ge  and  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  could  not  administer  the  sacraments,  nor 
receive  any  aa  church-memhere,  but  were  answerable  to  the 
dergymen  or  consistory  in  whoee  district  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  fiimish  their  peri- 
odical reports.  Even  the  sermons  which  they  preached 
were  subject  to  inspection  and  approval.    The  metnod  piir- 
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Hued  herein  was  as  follows :  The  clergymen  selected  such 
tejtts  or  subjects  as  they  thought  suit^Ie  to  native  congre- 
gatioQB ;  on  these  the  proponents  were  required  to  compose 
sermons  in  Dutch,  which  after  being  read  and  corrected  were 
returned  to  the  proponents  to  be  translated  into  Singhalese 
or  Tamil  as  the  case  might  be,  and  used.  They  were  re- 
quired to  compose  a  freSi  sermon  at  least  once  a  fortnights 
When  compl&mts  occur  about  ^e  proponents,  their  back- 
wardness in  making  fresh  sermons  is  also  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  their  indolence.  Great  importance  was  attached 
however  to  these  agents  for  propagating  ChristJanity,  but 
the  necessity  of  close  inspection  was  often  felt.  Complmnts 
frequently  occur  of  their  inert  character,  especially  in  the 
Jaffna  District,  where  the  low  state  of  Christianity  was  aa- 
cribed  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  two  native  proponenta, 
who  it  was  remarked,  had  not  been  the  means  of  bringing 
a  single  native,  who  outwardly  professed  to  be  a  Christian, 
U>  join  the  church  as  a  communicant,  and  that  even  their 
own  wives  and  relatives  were  not  members. 

The  plan  usually  followed  for  the  formation  of  native 
churches  was  as  follows :  A  school  was  first  established  in  a 
villi^e,  which  became  the  focus  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  not  only  children  received  instruction,  but  adults  were 
made  acf^uslnted  with  the  Christian  religion,  for  whose  be- 
nefit divine  service  was  held  on  Sundays  by  the  School- 
muster,  or  by  a  proponent,  and  at  the  annual  visitation  of 
the  clergyman  and  scholarch,  after  the  examinatJon  of  the 
school,  a  sermon  was  preached  to  the  people  collected  to- 

§  ether  on  such  occasions,  baptism  administered  to  the  chil" 
reo  of  professing  Christians,  and  the  marriages  of  parties 
whose  banns  had  been  duly  published  by  the  schoolmaster 
or  Tombobolder,  were  solemnized.  When  any  native  wished 
to  become  a  communicant,  he  had  to  intimate  his  wish  to 
the  Scholarchal  Commission,  and  at  the  vidtation  immedi- 
ately following,  the  candidate  was  examined  and  publiolr 
admitted,  after  strict  enquiries  had  been  made  into  his  life 
and  conduct.  Thia  investigation  was  repeated  every  yeu, 
respecting  all  the  members.  At  whatever  school  station 
church-members  existed,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  also  admi- 
nistered. When  thus  a  small  congregation  had  been  formed, 
a  proponent  wa»  located  among  them,  and  when  the  church 
came  to  a  still  more  flourishing  state,  one  or  two  of  their 
leading  men  were  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  elder  or  dea- 
con. But  these  never  formed  a  separate  session  or  consis- 
tiir}'.  but  were,  together  with  their  congregation,  subject  to 
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the  confliatory  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  in  particular  to  the  European  ininiBter  to  whose  care 
they  were  entrusted. 

While  the  proponentB  were  designed  for  the  native 
churches,  another  description  of  agenta^  subordinate  to  the 
nuniaters  and  all  natives  of  Holland,  were  appointed  for  * 
the  benefit  of  the  Duteh  inhabitants,  especially  at  out-^ta- 
tiona.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  Kranhbezoekert, 
or  ZiehetroMters,  Tiaitors  or  cbmforters  of  the  sick.  Their 
primary  duty  was  to  visit  the  hospitals,  to  teach  the  orphan 
children  and  hold  religious  meetings  in  the  week ;  but  they 
were  also  sent  to  small  towns  or  villaffes,  such  aa  Matura, 
Caltnra,  Hangwelle,  Manaar,  Batticatoa  and  Caite,  where 
Europeans  resided,  but  too  few  in  number  to  entitle  them 
to  the  appointment  of  a  fixed  minister.  At  Colombo  both 
the  military  and  town  hospitals  were  supplied  with  such 
a  Krankbezoeher,  and  there  was  a  meeting  house  called  the 
Gebedzaal,  prayer-hall,  where  these  held  public  evening 
meetings.  Besides  the  two  at  Colombo,  there  was  one  at 
Gajle,  and  another  at  Jafiha,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  or- 
^an  bouse  in  those  towns,  and  did  the  duties  of  catecfaist. 
They  were  sent  out  by  the  authorities  in  Holland,  and  on 
their  arrival  were  to  address  themselves  to  the  consistory, 
produce  their  testimonials,  and  receive  their  appointed  sphere 
of  labour.  But  they  were  generally  found  an  untractablu 
set  of  men,  ambitious  of  being  looked  upon  as  preachers,  and 
consequently  impatient  under  the  restraint  oi  the  clergy. 

Wd  come  now  to  the  consistory  or  Ka-keraad  church 
council.  There  were  three,  the  Colombo,  the  Galle,  and 
the  Jaflua  consistory  ;  which  consisted  of  all  the  European 
clei^ymffli  lit  IBIJ  Uiwn,  together  with  two  or  three  lay 
ciders,  and  six  deacons.  No  proponents  nor  native  subor- 
dinate preachers  had  a  seat  in  the  meeting.  The  fixed  cler- 
gy of  the  town  where  a  consistory  was  tormed,  were  ex- 
officio  and  permanent  members  of  that  session ;  the  elders 
and  deacons  remained  in  it  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  half  the  number  went  out  (unless  circum- 
stances required  the  continuance  of  some  or  all  of  them)  to 
make  room  for  others  of  the  congr^ation  to  occupy  that 
uosition  in  the  church.  The  consistory  were  of  a  aelt-elect- 
ing  body,  but  before  the  final  election  of  the  new  members 
took  place,  and  before  their  pnbUc  ordinadon.  Government 
sanction  was  required.  The  mode  pursued  was  as  follows: 
The  consistory  first  nominated  a  number,  double  to  that 
actually  required,  and  submitted  the  \Ul  to   the   Governor 
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in  Council ;  after  the  tioremor's  approval  of  tlieee  names, 
the  coDBietoiy  proceeded  b;  ballot  to  the  final  choice  of  the 
number  actually  required  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  This  waa 
afterwEu-ds  changed,  and  Government  had  the  final  approval 
of  the  persons  actually  elected  by  the  consistory.  It  also 
*  appears  that  the  deacons  did  not  uways  attend  the  meeting, 
nor  take  part  in  purely  ecctesiastial  proceedings,  but  limited 
their  duties  generally  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  fimd 
under  their  direction  was  called  the  Diaconie  font.  Besides 
the  clergy  and  lay  elders,  a  member  of  the  Politic  Council 
had  a  seat  in  the  Colombo  conetatory  meeting,  in  the  name 
and  Bs  the  representative  of  Grovernment,  and  was  called 
the  CommisarU  Folitiek.  Whenever  he  was  present,  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  not  entered  upon  until  the 
President  had  first  addressed  faim,  to  know  whether  he  had 
any  thing  to  communicate,  propose  or  remark,  on  the  part 
of  Qovemment.  In  the  consistory  there  were  a  Presis,  a 
Scriba,  and  an  Epistolarum  Scriba,  these  offices  were  filled 
only  by  the  clergy,  who  exchanged  them  every  year.  The 
consistory  met  twice  in  the  quarter ;  their  meeting  consisted 
of  two  sorts :  the  ordinary  meeting,  when  all  matters  teach- 
ing their  church-establishment  were  discussed  j  and  the 
Censura  Morum  meeting,  io  which  church  discipline  was 
exenused,  and  the  spiritual  state  of  the  congregation  as  well 
as  the  individual  conduct  of  offenders  were  brought  for- 
ward. But  the  Presis  had  the  power  of  convening  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  at  any  .time.  In  their  meeting,  amuse- 
ments were  also  made  as  to  the  turns  of  preaching,  what 
minister  was  to  administer  the  sacraments  that  quarter, 
in  what  place  of  worship  and  to  what  classes  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  was  also  the  practice  for  ti  miniator,  accom- 
panied  with  an  elder,  to  visit  the  church-members  at  their 
dwellings  previous  to  their  partaking  of  the  sacrament. 
The  turn  for  this  duty  was  also  fixed  in  the  meeting,  as 
also  what  elders  and  deacons  were  to  assist  the  ministers  at 
the  Lord's  Table ;  and  the  general  practice  was,  that  the 
same  set  of  elders  and  deacons  assisted  thus  both  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Native  congregations  in  the  town. 

The  Colombo  consistory  was  regarded  the  first  in  rank, 
through  whom  all  important  matters  between  the  Home 
Government  and  the  otner  consiatories  were  communicated 
and  transacted.  The  other  consistories  looked  to  their  Co- 
lombo brethren  for  advice  and  direction  in  important  or 
difficult  cases.  But  there  are  several  instances  on  record,  of 
the  Colombo  consistory  declining  to  enter  into  the  merits 
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of  certuD  differences  which  arose  id  the  other  consistories 
between  the  lay  and  clerical  members ;  when  they  stated  to 
tlieir  brethren  that,  however  willing  they  were  to  render 
every  seasonable  aid,  and  however  anxious  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fraternal  feeling  by  means  of  regular  epistolary 
correspondence  on  the  state  of  their  respective  churches  and  - 
congregations,  and  the  proeress  of  Christianity  among  the 
natives,  yet  that  they  would  by  no  means  appear  to  exercise 
any  authority  over  their  brethren.  To  this  sentiment  they 
Keem  to  have  uniformly  adhered,  and  to  have  undertaken  the 
task  of  investigation  or  arbitration  only  when  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Governor.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Colombo 
consistory  to  write  annual  letters  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Directors,  to  the  Classia  of  Amsterdam,  the  Claesis 
of  Walcheren,  the  Claasis  of  Delft  and  Delftland  and 
Schieland,  and  to  the  Claesis  of  North-Holland,  giving  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  Christianity  and  education 
in  the  Colony.  The  subjects  of  these  annual  letters  were 
ordinarily  these:  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ministers  iu 
the  colony,  where  located  and  how  engaged,  who  bad  died 
or  become  infirm,  been  pensioned,  arrived  or  left;  during  the 
last  year ;  the  proceedings  of  the  proponents ;  the  conOition 
of  tiie  European  congregations ;  the  state  in  which  the  na- 
tive chnrchee  were  found  at  the  last  annual  visitation,  as 
idso  the  schools,  and  the  Seminary  in  particular;  which  re- 
port was  usually  accompanied  with  a  return  of  ^e  number 
of  church-members,  both  Dutch  and  native,  in  the  three 
districts,  of  native  Christians  throughout  the  island,  and 
of  baptized  children.  Besides  these  ordinary  topics,  what- 
ever aeserviiu;  of  notice  had  tranepired  during  the  year  watt 
duly  commumcat«d.  In  order  that  accurate  and  authentic 
information  on  churches  and  schools  beyond  their  imme- 
diate inspection  might  be  obtained  by  the  Colombo  consis- 
tory, for  the  purp<m  of  btiug  thus  communicated  to  the 
home  authorities  ;  the  Galle  and  Ja^a  consistories  were, 
by  an  order  of  the  Governor  dat«d  1718,  requested  to  send 
to  the  Colombo  consistoi-y,  once  a  year,  a  full  re{>ort  of 
churches  and  schools  within  their  district;  and  whenever 
these  consistories  failed  any  year  to  furnish  their  report, 
the  Colombo  oonsistory  did  not  scruple  to  remark  in  their 
annual  letters  that  they  were  unable  to  give  information 
respecting  the  Galle  and  Matura  churches  (as  the  case  may 
be)  not  having  been  favored  that  year  with  the  usual  com- 
munication. By  these  letters  the  Colombo  consistory  kept 
up  a  direct  correspondcncp  with  the  high  authorities  in 
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Holla.'nd,  independent  of  the  Local  governroent^for  theae 
letters  were  sent  in  eealed,  to  be  forwarded  to  Holland  to- 
Kfither  with  the  Government  deepatchee.  There  are  extaot 
m  the  archives  of  the  coneiatory  here  two  or  three  bun- 
dles of  lett«ra  from  the  several  Claasia  above  named,  being 
their  replies  to  the  annual  reports  from  Ceylon,  from  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Classis  took  great  concern  in  their  colo- 
nial churches.  Not  only  did  they  welcome  the  periodical 
intelligence  as  a  pleasing  indication  of  mutual  correspond- 
ence and  feeling  of  brotherhood,  but  they  also  urged  on  the 
Colombo  and  Bata^-ia  consistories,  by  an  interchange  of  ac- 
counts of  their  respective  spheres  of  labour,  to  keep  up  in 
like  manner  a  mutual  uninterrupted  communication.  The 
Classis  not  only  attended  to  the  application  from  Ceylon  to 
urge  on  the  Government  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour- 
ers, and  made  such  a  choice  of  miniBters  as  to  them  ap- 
peared suitable,  but  also  sympathized  with  the  colonial 
churches  in  all  their  difficulties,  losses  and  discouragemente, 
rejoiced  in  their  success,  encouraged  them  by  exhortations 
and  advice,  and  in  return  for  the  report  received,  gave  their 
distant  brethren  a  general  oversight  of  their  own  operations 
and  of  church  matters  in  the  Fatherland,  accompanied  wHfa 
a  copy  of  their  Synodal  Acts.  The  con^story  of  CcJom- 
bo,  on  the  receipt  of  these  replies  and  the  Synodal  Acts, 
forwarded  them  to  the  clergy  of  Galle  and  Jafina  for  their 
perusal  also. 

From  the  correspondence  between  the  Colombo  and  the 
Batavia  conustory,  it  appears  that  the  latter  assumed  a  sort 
of  authority  in  church  matters  in  Ceylon,  which  the  former 
would  not  acknowledge.  This  gave  rise  to  occauoual  mis- 
uaderstandings,  which  again  called  forth  lengthy  expla- 
nations, much  to  the  prejudice  of  brotherly  love ;  so  that  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  Claseis  felt  it  their  duty  to  take 
notice  of  these  disputes,  and  af^r  d^^g  copies  of  their 
mutual  letters,  to  direct  that  an  amicable  settlement  do 
take  place.  One  sore  point  with  the  Colombo  consistory 
for  a  considerable  time  was,  that  while  they  did  not  fail  to 
send  to  Batavia  the  annual  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
statements,  just  as  detuled  as  those  to  the  Directors  and 
the  Classis,  all  they  received  in  return  was  a  short  enume- 
ration of  the  number  and  location  of  the  ministers  in  Java 
and  its  dependencies.  When  they  remonstrated  against 
these  unsatisfactory  communications,  the  answer  nt  one 
time  was,  that  to  enter  into  details  would  be  too  inconve- 
nient, w  these  could  be  snfficientiy  collected  from  the  print- 
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ed  annual  reports  of  the  Synod— at  another  time  that  the 
Batavia  consistory  were  Bot  bound  to  comply  with  such  a 
wish,  intimating  a  superiority  which  excluaed  any  obliga- 
tion of  that  kind.  This  circumstance  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Classis,  by  means  of  a  remark  in  one  of  the 
Batavia  letters,  that  a  coolness  had  existed  between  the  two 
parties.  Of  this  the  Claseis  enquired  from  the  Colombo 
consistory  the  cause.  From  the  explanation  given  it  ap- 
pears that  the  coolness  was  imi^nary  on  the  part  of  the 
Batavia  consistory,  for  their  not  having  received  letters 
was  merely  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  transport.  The  Co- 
lombo cousistoiy  gave  the  Classia  to  underBtand  that  the 
grievance  cune  from  their  Batavian  brethren.  Two  years 
after,  however,  a  letter  of  the  consistory  to  the  Claseis  dated 
1733,  states  that  they  had  received  a  satisfactory  letter  irom 
Batavia,  giving  an  ample  account  of  their  operations  and 
the  state  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  as  to  the  leading  features  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  consistory  to  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical aadiorities  in  the  Nethenands.  The  following, 
addreeaed  to  the  Direotors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany in  Amsterdam  dated  1738,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

To  the  High  and  Hanble  Gentlemen  The  Lords  of  the 
Astembh/  of  XVII  Sepreseniatmes  of  the    General 
Netheriand'a  EaM  India   Company. 

Most  Xoble  and  Honble  Lokds, 

Although  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Is  not  of  this  world, 
and  therefore  can  exist,  yea  triumph,  uohetd  alone  by  His 
Divine  Omnipotence,  yet  it  is  most  deligntful  and  a  subject 
of  special  thanks  foK  the  lovers  of  Zion,  when  kings  and 
princes  become  its  nursing  fathers.  For  then  is  so  much 
the  more  lustre  added  to  the  gracious  kingdom  of  Jesus ; 
then  are  its  borders  eo  much  the  more  enlarged ;  then  can 
every  one  sit  in  peace  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
Happy  therefore  lliev  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  life  under  the  Government  of  pious  Christian 
rulers.  Happy  for  God's  church  which  can  abide  under 
their  wings,  and  behold  the  nobles  of  the  nation  brought 
among  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  shields 
of  the  earth  become  the  Tjord'e. 

This' blessing  does  not  only  our  belovod  and  bv  God 
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highly  favoured  Fatherland  enjoy,  but  the  Lord's  churches 
in  distant  India  can  also  glory  therein,  of  wlucli  your  Lord- 
ships shew  yourselvea  to  oe  true  patrons,  by  contributiag 
every  thing  that  can  serve  to  enlarge  our  boundaries  even 
among  the  blind  heathen.  Proper,  therefore,  that  we 
aclmowledge  this  our  happiness.  Proper,  that  we  give 
your  LoTiuhipa  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  God's 
church  in  Ceylon,  which  is  entrusted  to  your  guardian- 
ship,  that  your  Lordships  may  know  bow  it  is  situated 
and  how  it  prospers.  This  is  no  doubt  our  reasonable 
duty  and  obligation,  and  as  we  persevered  therein  year 
by  year,  so  on  the  present  occasion  we  adopt  the  same 
course — and  report  with  all  due  respect,  that  the  Lord's 
church  in  this  island,  by  His  goodness,  continues  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  is  led  forward  in  the 
knowledge  and  ways  of  God.  It  is  however  iMnentable 
that  the  love  of  religion  is  here  bo  exceedingly  cold,  and 
worldly  mindedness  so  great  and  universal,  as  also,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  the 
laborers  are  too  few,  of  whom  several  are  worn  out  by  age 
and  infirmity,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disable  them 
any  more  to  discharge  their  duties  at  all,  or  as  required. 
Besides  which  the  clergymen  of  Colombo,  Potken  and 
Saakens,  (both  of  whom  are  not  among  the  strongest)  have 
applied  for  their  release,  which  the  former  has  already  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities  at  Batavia,  and  will  probably 
depart  thither  within  a  very  short  time ;  while  the  latter  is 
also  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  his  wish  next  year. 
The  ordinary  work  of  preaching  to  the  Dutch  portioo  of 
our  flock,  consisting  of  490  members,  is,  as  last  year,  per- 
formed by  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  above  named — 
though,  in  the  extraordinary  preaching  turns,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wetzeliua  takes  his  share,  having  been,  by  order  of  the  Go- 
vernor, attached  to  the  service  of  the  seminary,  besides 
preaching  and  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments  to  the 
native  congregations  of  Negombo,  Caltura  and  Cotta,  as 
was  communicated  to  your  Lordships  last  year,  by  extracts 
from  the  Hesolutions  of  the  Honble  Politic  Council  here, 
by  which  your  Lordships  will  have  been  informed  of  the 
release  from  the  Rectorate  of  the  above  seminary  granted 
to  the  Rev.  P,  Kalden.  On  the  3rd  of  November  the  or- 
dinary annual  examination  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  Island,  the  Honble 
members  of  the  Politic  Council,  the  clergy  and  several 
otliera ;  when,  at  ite  commencement  two  students,  Ai>raham 
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i^ieris  and  Cliristolfel  Fernando  were  very  amply  exauiiaed 
t)r  the  Kev.  Sector  Wetzellua  on  the  pimii^mneat  of  ein, 
the  covenant  of  grace,  the  Mediator,  his  offices,  natureii  and 
state  of  hii radiation.  They  answered  very  well  on  the  prtv 
posed  queations  and  objectiona,  and  gave  proofs  not  only  of 
<dUiEence,  but  also  of  proficieucy,  ana  a  good  comprehension 
of  the  subjecte  learned  by  them.  Afterwards  three  newly 
admitted  were  examined  in  the  Latin  language  by  the  Con- 
rector  Vrolyk,  and  \itu\  made  remarkable  progreae  therein 
— and  lastly  other  fifteen  scholarB  were  heard  who  had  also 
made  progress  under  tlieir  teacher  Johannes  Andreas  Van 
ParavictDo,  in  the  rules  of  Dutch  grammar,  aa  also  in  learn- 
ing divine  truths  from  the  compenomm  of  D'Outreyn,  being 
aMe  not  only  to  repeat  by  heart  several  chapters  of  it,  but 
ulao  to  translate  the  same  from  Dutch  into  Singhalese  and 
Malabar,  which  also  the  two  above  named  students  Abra- 
ham Pieris  and  Christoffel  Fernando  did,  and  which  ia  a 
"  necessarium  requisitium"  in  these  scholars,  being  designed 
to  make  known  in  their  native  tongue  to  their  brethren 
after  the  fle«h,  the  word  of  Grod, 

At  least  this  ia  the  object  in  view,  and  we  hope  that  satis- 
faction will  be  given  in  this  respect  for  the  building  up  of 
•Tesus'  kingdom  among  these  natives,  on  which  we  heartily 
wish  Jehovah  God  may  bestow  his  ble^ing — and  to  tliiii 
end  may  the  laudable  work  of  the  Singhalese  printing  prc^ 
be  a  fruitful  mcnos ;  which  press  has  been  orought  to  n 
sufHcient  stage  of  perfection  by  the  virtuous  and  mdefuli- 
gable  care  of  our  moat  noble  Governor,  And  ainoe  we  can- 
not but  expect  that  it  will  in  time  co-operate  wonderfnlly 
to  propagate  gospel  doctriue  among  the  hitherto  very  igno- 
rant degraded  and  superMtitiou.^  native  Christendom,  which 
according  to  the  state  of  the  Eov.  Mr.  Saakens,  who  this 
year  renewed  the  inspection  of  schools  in  the  Colombo  Dis- 
trict, consists  of  52,55tt  baptized  ]>erHOiiB,  both  Singhalese 
and  Malabars,  of  whom  fuUy  o<>0  are  communicants  and  to 
whom  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a^lministered  quarterly  by  the 
Rev.  Wetzeliiia,  in  the  above  named  stations,  viz.  Negombo, 
Caltura  and  Cotta :  tiic  Singhalese  proponents  Simon  Pe- 
rera,  Louis  Pieris  and  Philip  Emanuelsz  contributing,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  to  ttie  edification  of  native  chfist- 
«ndom  in  Colombo ;  while  the  two  transmarine  churches  of 
Tutucoryn  and  Calpcntyn,  have  not  been  visited  the  Inst 
time,  but  their  visitation  will  no  doubt  be  resumed  in  a 
^hurt  time.  • 
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Hespectiug  Jafibapatnam  the  Ibllowing  account  has  been 
received ;  that  there  are  at  present  two  clergymen,  Fibran- 
duB  Seocvola  and  Adolphua  Cramer,  both  aged,  and  the 
former  (aa  we  are  informed  from  private  aourceaj  incapable 
of  performing  hia  work.  The  Dutch  congregation  of  that 
place  conaiEits  of  1 96  members,  and  23  native  coromunicantu. 
Two  schools  are  there  in  operation,  the  one  in  the  orphan- 
house  under  the  charge  of  school  master  Philip  de  Kos^ro, 
and  the  other  a  private  institution  of  the  prelector  Jeroni- 
raua  Rodrigua ;  of  both  a  good  testimony  is  given.  There 
is  besides  ii  whool  in  the  fort  vacant  for  want  of  an  efficient 
teacher.  Maaaar  Trincumalie  and  Batticaloe  classed  under 
Jaffna,  could  not  be  visited  this  year,  consequently  nothing 
has  bpeu  communicated  to  us  respecting  them.  We  are 
however  able  to  say,  that  at  those  stations  divine  service  is 
conducted  by  the  visitor  of  the  sick.  The  brethren  of  Jafl- 
na  were  able  to  visit  the  native  churches  and  schools  but  in 
part.  They  state  in  the  mean  time  that  in  their  district  is 
found  the  number  of  184,744  Christians,  or  baptized  Mala- 
bars,  so  that  your  Lordships  can  easily  judge  in  what  light 
those  nominal  Christians  are  to  be  viewed,  and  how  little 
access  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  has  found 
among  the  people ;  which  is  the  more  evident,  from  what 
we  hear,  that  amongst  the  schoolmasters  no  communicants 
are  found,  and  that  the  two  proponents  J.  Philipsz  and  J. 
Ignatius,  though  they  preach  and  catechise  ably,  and  bear 
a  good  testimony  as  to  conduct,  yet  do  not  actually  contri- 
bute much  to  the  desired  end. 

At  Galle  the  work  has  E>cen  resting  for  about  two  years 
on  the  shoulders  of  Ds.  Weyerman  alone,  but  he  is  released 
firom  that  post  by  the  Crovernment  in  order  to  feed  the 
church  of  God  at  Cochin,  which  is  altogether  destitute  of 
spiritual  teachers,  and  the  Rev.  Arnolous  Wilhelmus  Fa- 
britius,  lately  arrived  from  Batavia,  is  about  to  succeed 
him.  The  Dutch  congregation  at  Gralie  consists  of  100  and 
that  at  Matura  of  21  members.  At  both  places  the  young 
are  taught  in  reading,  writing  and  the  principles  of  Chria- 
tianity.  Both  visitors  of  the  sick  ana  schoolmasters  are 
favourably  reported  to  lis ;  but  ns  regards  native  or  Singa- 
lese  ihrlstendora  in  those  parts  very  little  of  an  encourag- 
ing nature  can  be  communicated.  Da.  Weyerman  held  his 
country  visitation,  and  declared  having  found  the  heatlienish 
disposed  nominal  Cliristians  very  far  from  the  life  which  is 
of  rfcnd.  beins;  in  munber  about  Galle  and  Matura  together 
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80,845>  baptized,  of  whom  7  are  in  church  membership. 
There  is  beaides  in  that  District  not  a  single  native  propo- 
nent, and  (aa  it  appear  to  us)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weyerman  met 
with  much  trouble  and  unplea8antno83  in  accomplishing  hia 
Tiaitation. 

This  my  Lords  ia  what  we  have  judged  necessary  to  in- 
form you  with  all  reapect,  as  to  the  state  of  God's  church 
in  this  Island.  Your  Lordehipa  will  easily  be  able  to  per- 
ceive that  on  the  whole  tlie  state  of  native  Christianity  in 
Ceylon  is  very  inferior,  and  especially  how  hiphly  necessary 
it  ia  that  God's  church  here  be  fumiehcd  with  i.orr  minit^- 
tera,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  feared  that  within  a  short  time 
even  tiie  ordinary  work  of  preaching  will  fail  to  be  per- 
formed. I  speak  not  so  much  of  other  work  which  is  an- 
nexed tA  the  oiBce  in  this  place.  It  is  therefore  our  urgent 
request  moat  noble  Lords,  that  it  may  please  you,  in  pur- 
suance of  old  and  laudable  practice,  to  be  mindful  for  good 
of  God's  church  in  this  Inland,  and  to  make  arrangements 
that  a  few  zealous  and  pious  ministers  may  the  sooner  the 
better  come  over  to  us. 

May  Jehovah  make  your  Government  nod  authority  in 
this  land  honorable,  prosperous,  desired  and  abiding.  Let 
the  cause  of  God  and  His  church  be  precious  in  your  Lord- 
ahips'  eyes,  in  order  that  of  your  administration  God  may 
have  the  glory,  and  his  chui"ch  the  benefit,  and  that  your 
Ixtrdships  persons  may  in  every  respect  have  the  praise  of 
being  tender  foster  fatnera  of  God's  church,  which  his  own 
Son  has  purchased  with  hia  blood.  Praying  for  a  rich 
measure  of  divine  blessing  on  your  Lordshljis'  persons, 
families,  and  office,  we  remain  with  deep  respect,  most  ho- 
norable gentlemen,  your  obedient  and  humble  servants,  the 
Consistory  of  Colombo,  and  in  name  and  bv  authoritv  of 
all  .  . 

(Signed)     G.  Potken, 
Pro  tempore  Praesis  et 
epistolam  hi0us  anni  seriba. 
and 
(Signed)     J.  P.  WETZELits, 

/iiijun  tfmpiiris  scriho. 
Colombo, 
2d  yovr„,f.cr    I7:i«. 
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Tlie  fuIIowiQg  Bpeciinen  of  l«tter»  to  the  ecclesitieticai 
ftutliorities  in  Holland  ia  of  an  earlier  date. 

To  the  Reverend  CLASSIC  uf  Dtlft. 
'  Detftnnd  and  SchielautK 
Reverend  yodly  and  learned  Sirs  nnd 
brethren  in  Christ. 

Your  two  letters  have  reached  ua  t\x\»  year  vik  Batavia, 
the  fii-Bt  dated  at  Charlois  the  16th  October  1721  was  re- 
ceived in  the  mouth  of  March  by  way  of  Cochin,  the  second 
written  at  Delfhaven  the  15th  October  1722  waa  delivered 
to  us  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  fleet,  which  are  itbout  to  sail 
to  the  Fatherland.  From  both  these  we  perceive  that  our 
communications  of  7th  November  1720  and  14th  November 
1721  had  reached  you,  and  that  you  have  been  plensedto  re- 
gard them  as  a  proof  of  our  fraternal  correspondence,  which, 
while  it  gratifies  us,  calls  for  our  moat  hearty  thanks — as 
also  for  the  Synodal  Acts  which  accompanied  your  letters, 
and  not  leas  for  the  zealous  and  faithiul  exertions  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  evince  in  obtaining  irom  the  honble 
XfOtds  Majorca  some  more  clergymen  for  the  service  of  the 
India  churches ;  which  has  had  the  desired  effect,  their 
XiOidahips  having  been  pleased  to  grant  a  number  of  7  or  8, 
of  whom  some  nave  reached  Batavia  in  safety. 

We  have,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  at  present  no  reason  U> 
complain  of  scarcity  of  labourers  in  this  Island,  yet  ^ncc 
by  your  faithful  care  and  indefatigable  zeal  you  have 
brought  it  so  for  that  a  considerable  uomber  of  mi&isters  for 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  East  are  about  to  be  sent, 
and  besides  you  promised  for  the  future  to  urgo  on  the  au- 
thorities that  more  ministers  and  pastors  be  sent  to  our  coa- 
gregatious,  we  would  by  no  means  doubt  that  God's  church 
in  this  Island  will  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof.  The  more  so 
as  among  the  brethi-en  in  this  Island  there  are  some  who 
begin  to  labour  under  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  congregations,  especially  among  the  natives, 
increase  d^ly,  which  on  the  one  hand  is  indeed  most  grati- 
fying to  us,  but  also  on  the  other  must  necessarily  contri- 
bute to  render  the  labour  more  burthensome.  We  had  also 
reason  to  rejoice  and  to  thank  Jehovah's  name,  when  we 
learned  from  your  letters  that  He  has  blessed  the  church  lu 
Xetherland  not  only  with  peace  and  tranquillity,  but  also 
with  such  desirable  success  the  work  of  his  servants,  so  that 
truth  is  in  every  respect  established  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jesu«  Christ  thereby  extended:  althoiiffh   we  have  hcai-d 
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with  pain  that  the  chastening  rod  of  the  Lord  is  atill  on 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith,  particularly  in  tlie  Paliz, 
where  difficulties  were  not  yet  removed.  Our  aspirations 
to  the  all  sufficient  God  are,  that  He  may  look  down  from 
heaven  with  the  eye  of  compaseion  on  that  church,  and  othen* 
who  bear  the  same  crosses — and  behold  the  melancholy  state 
of  the  bride  of  hia  beloved  Son,  that  she  may  be  delivered 
from  all  the  oppresBJon,  contumacy  and  tyranny  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  seeing  her  oppressors  restrained  she  may  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  her,  and  glorify 
bin  name  with  thanksgiving. 

As  a  proof  of  our  readiness  to  cultivate  mutual  brotherly 
(■orreppondence,  we  again  !>ubmit  to  you  with  all  respect, 
the  state  of  the  churches  and  schools  in  this  Island. 

The  church  of  Jafifiiapatani,  with  the  congregation  and 
schools  in  that  Province,  is  atill,  as  last  year,  served  by  the 
Rev,  Johannes  Buvning,  Fibrandus  Scccvoia,  Godfridiis 
Job.  Weyerman  and  Jan  Bernard  Noordbeek.  The  Dutch 
congregation  in  that  town  consists  at  present  of  205  mem- 
bers, who  live  together  in  love  and  harmony,  and  the  Dutch 
youth  are  diligently  taught  in  the  schools  there  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  In  the  Island 
Masnar  were  found  at  the  last  visitation  24  members  in  the 
Dutch  congregation,  who  together  with  those  at  Trincomalie 
and  Batticaloa  also  live  in  peace  and  mutual  love  (though 
the  exact  number  of  members  in  the  two  last  mentioned 
places  this  year  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge)  and  the 
masteie  also  in  all  thrthree  places  were  diligent  in  teaching. 

With  respect  t«  native  Christianity  in  Jaffnapatam,  thcii' 
were  found  at  the  last  visitation  183,1 16  baptized  Christians, 
who  are  of  good  report,  although  as  yet  but  few  in  that 
district  have  advanced  to  their  profession  of  feith,  lowardii 
which  the  two  Malabar  proponents  contribute  little ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  brethren  at  Jaffna  have  renewed 
their  comf^ainta  of  these  slothful  servants,  having  repeatedly 
exhorted  them  to  more  zeal  and  diligence.  Respecting  the 
seminary  there  nothing  is  reported  tty  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  6  scholars  who  were  taught  in  it  last  year,  having  been, 
by  the  order  of  our  Governor,  transferred  since  to  the  semi- 
nary at  this  place,  and  being  together  with  others  under  thf* 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  P.  Synjeu.  Galle  is  served  by  the  Mi- 
nisters, Sextus  Bnma,  J.  W.  Marinus,  and  Petrus  Kalden, 
under  whose  joint  care  and  guidance  the  Dutch  congregation 
at  Galle  has  increased  to  114  and  at  Mntura  to  13.  As  to 
thp  native  i"hnrchpp  and  whfwl^  thpic  ihcv  were  visited  ihi- 
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year  hy  tbe  Rev.  J.  MariDue  who  found  the  numher  to  be 
75,559  both  Malab&rs  and  Singhalese ;  several  are  found  of 
whom  something  good  may  soon  be  expected. 

We  come  finally,  to  the  churches  ana  achools  committed 
to  our  care,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  account.  At 
Colombo  continue  still  the  miniatera,  P.  Synjeu  who  is  ap- 
|)ointed  at  the  head  of  the  seminary,  Phil,  de  Vrieat,  Wil- 
lem  Kouyn,  Gerh.  Potken,  Joh.  Phil.  Wetzelius  and  Cor- 
nelius de  Bucq,  the  last  having  juet  arrived  from  the  Fa- 
therland, and  been  called  to  be  permanent  preacher  here, 
with  tlie  especial  object  of  acquiring  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage for  the  further  edification  of  the  native  Christians, 
which  charge  the  Kev.  gentleman  has  accepted  with  all 
readiness  and  commenced  upon  with  all  vigour.  The  Dutch 
congregation  of  this  place  b  by  God'a  goodness  still  in  a. 
flourishiag  condition,  producing  a  number  of  314  members. 
The  Dutch  congregation  of  Tutucoreen  and  Calpentyn  were 
visited  this  year  by  Wetzelius  and  found  in  a  satisfactory 
Gtate,  they  having  increased,  at  the  former  place  to  32,  at 
the  latter  to  15  ;  and  received  the  Lord's  supper  with  much 
edification.  In  the  Leper  hospital  (Lazarus  Huis)  where 
there  were  last  year  18  members^  the  sacrament  is  admi- 
nistered quarterly  to  14  members,  4  of  these  unfortunate 
persona  having  been  delivered  by  death  out  of  their  melan- 
choly condition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wetzelius  who  together  with  Captain 
Beekman,  aa  acholarch,  visited  lately  the  native  churches  and 
schools  in  tbia  diatrict,  baa  sent  in  a  commendatory  report, 
from  whence  it  appears  that  the  desire  and  zeal  of  the  na- 
tives to  come  out  of  darkness  into  the  light,  increase  duly. 
These  gentlemen  received  satisfaction  on  the  whole  from 
the  schools:  since  the  previous  year's  visitation  the  number 
of  baptized  Christiana  was  increased  from  36,576  to  36,817. 
The  service  at  the  out-stationa,  Negombo  and  Cotta  ia,  aa  latit 
year,  committed  to  the  Rev.  De  vrieat  and  Konvn.  At  the 
former  place  where  before  both  antichrist  and  heathenism 
aat  on  tne  throne,  the  aaviog  truths  of  God'a  word  are  be- 
lieved and  professed  by  the  generality  in  purity,  and  the 
holy  supper. of  tiie  Lord  was  administered  to  30  Dutch  and 
180  native  communicants,  consisting  partly  of  Malabars  and 
partly  of  Singhalese.  At  the  latter  place,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  Singhalese,  and  therefore  administered  to  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Konyn,  who  alone  is  sufficiently  versed  in  their 
language;  the  number  of  communicants  was  augmented  by 
26  since  last   year,  tl»e  increase    being  from  170  to  196  :  fo 
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that  we  have  liitherto  cause  to  thank  the  (rotx^nese  of  the 
Lord  that  it  has  pleased  him  to  bless  in  sach  measure  the 
work  of  his  servants  that  not  only  has  the  labour  not  beeu 
in  vain,  but  even  fruitful  in  the  Lord ;  whereby  heathens 
are  converted  and  people,  who  before  sat  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  ignorance,  idolatry  and  all  manner  of  unrighteousness, 
are  brought  to  the  light;  and  thus  are  the  borders  of  Jesus'a 
kingdom  enlarged.  We  do  not  doubt  but  Grod,  who  once 
decuired  that  lieht  would  shine  out  of  darkness,  will  hence- 
forth shine  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  to  give  them  more 
and  more  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gl<iry  of  God  in 
the  fiice  of  Jeeua  Christ.  To  which  end  we  also  pray  that 
be  may  prosper  the  work  of  the  hands  of  hia  servants,  and 
that  it  may  please  him  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  the  promised 
day  when  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  shall  come,  and  all 
Israel  be  saved. 

The  proponent  Adolphua  Cramer  continues  still  in  Ne- 
gombo,  and  applies  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  the 
MaUhar  language,  in  which  he  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
able  to  ediiy  the  natives  with  his  sermons  in  their  langui^, 
which  is  accompanied  not  seldom  with  great  success.  He 
perseveres  also  in  his  faithful  ministry  to  the  Dutch  congre- 

gation  of  that  place.  Wherefore  we  flatter  ourselves  with 
le  hope,  that  our  request  of  last  year  in  his  behalf  will  be 
successful  and  ere  long  favourably  responded  to.  The  Mt^ 
labar  proponent  J.  Ignatius,  who  was  appointed  last  year 
over  the  Malabar  Christians  of  Negombn,  has  since  then 
been  removed  to  Jafiha,  and  his  place  been  filled  by  the  Jaff- 
na proponent  J.  Philipaz,  of  whom  we  can  say  that  since 
his  appointment  there,  he  has  attended  tolerably  well  to  hia 
duties. 

Behold  Reverend  brethren,  what  we  have  at  present  to 
communicate  respectins  the  state  of  churches  and  schools 
mod  their  concerns ;  and  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
derive  pleasure  from  it,  so  will  we  now  conclude  with  pray- 
ing to  the  most  High  that  it  may  please  him  to  strengthen 
you  with  health  and  vigour  and  bless  your  labours,  that 
truth  may  thereby  he  more  and  more  established  and  the 
kingdom  of  God's  Son  enlarged. 

In  sincere  love  and  respect  we  remain.  Reverend,  godly 
and  learned  Sirs  and  brethren,  your  obliged  servants  and 
fellow  labourers, 

The  Consistory  of  Colombo. 
Colomhn.  1  9/^  Nomnbfr  1  T'i.l. 
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XOTES  ox  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
ELECTRO- AGRICULTURE. 


BY    JOBN    CAPPER,    E9Q. 


(Rend  Ffbruary  6,   1847.) 


The  siibslance  of  this  paper  relating  to  some  facta  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  the  CiaDamon  plant,  vaA  one  or 
two  attempts  at  electro-agriculture  made  in  a  very  un- 
scientific manner,  scarcely  de.'^crvcs  recording,  were  it  not 
that  trifles  ofien  pave  the  way  to  important  results. 

For  some  few  years  paiit  my  attention  has  been  more  or 
less  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  Cinimmon  plant, 
aud  amidet  much  of  business  detail  I  have  frequently  noted 
facts  connected  witli  iH  economy  which  perhaps  may  not 
have  been  observed  by  many. 

It  was  an  observance  of  some  of  these  fac.ts  which  indu- 
ced me  last  year  to  endeavour  to  trace  ont  their  cause,  and 
afterwards  to  try  one  or  two  simple  experiments  which  it  ia 
nt>w  my  intention  to  describe. 

The  Cinnamon  tree  as  cultivated  for  its  bark  is  main- 
tuned  in  an  entirely  artificial  state.  A  constant  cutting  of 
the  sticks  as  they  reach  maturity  for  the  knife,  is  followed 
by  a  succession  of  othci-s  after  the  first  rains,  and  these  are 
generally  fit  for  peeling  within  eighteen  'months  or  two 
years,  tlieir  greatest  growth  occurmg  during  the  first  sis 
months  of  their  age. 

Having  frequeiily  i-cmarked  the  very  rapid  growth  of 
the  young  Cinnamon  shoots  afler  thunder  showers  during 
changes  of  tlie  monsoon,  I  was  induced  to  measure  a  few 
of  them  during  the  month  of  October  1845,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  first  24  hours  after  heavy  rain,  accompanied 
by  thunder,  the  shoots  grew  half  an  iiicn :  in  the  second  24 
hours  they  grew  three  (jnarters  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  third 
and  two  following  days  at  the  i'at«  of  one  inch. 

Wishing  to  compare  these  results  with  the  efiect  of  arti- 
ficial wnlering  during  dry  weather,  I  freely  supplied  one 
or  two  hushes  which  liad  a  number  of  young  shoots  on  them 
with  water  during  the  month  of  January  1846  but  the  like 
n'suUs  did  not  follow.  The  maximum  growth  which  I  dc- 
ti^i'tod  during   nnv  'M  hnurs  was  half  an  ini'h.  and  that  for 
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but  one  day.  This  proved  pretty  eatisfaotorily  thkt  during 
tliQiider  ehowere  there  is  somethiDg  more  thui  mere  mois- 
ture conveyed  ta  the  root«  of  plants. 

Another  fact  which  I  observed  about  tbe  same  time  vae, 
the  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  shoots  sprin^ng  from 
%  biuh  entirely  cut  down,  and  of  those  growing  mva  a  root 
on  whi(^  some  of  the  old  sticks  were  left  atan£ng.  Those 
in  the  latter  case  grew  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  and  luxu- 
riantly as  the  former.  At  first  I  attributed  Uiis  to  the  shade 
which  the  few  remaining  sticks  cast  upon  the  young  a«d 
tender  shoots,  protecting  them  to  a  d^ree  from  the  scom)i<- 
ing  mid-day  heat 

To  test  this  t  cut  down  several  old  bushes  close  to  tiie 
nound :  to  half  of  them  t  applied  artificial  shade,  whilst 
tne  remunder  were  left  exposed ;  but  durii^  a  period  of  six 
weeks  I  could  trace  little  u  any  diSerence  m  the  growtii  of 
the  two  portions  of  roots  thus  treated. 

After  seeing  the  result  of  these  two  trials  it  was  natoral 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  rapid  growth  of  this, 
and  of  many  other  plants,  there  must  be  some  active  agenoy 
otlier  than  either  that  of  moisture  or  shade.  At  the  time 
daring  which  these  observations  were  being  made  electro- 
wriculture  was  arresting  no  small  degree  of  attention  in 
i^rope.  Great  were  said  to  be  the  results  of  this  new 
•cience  on  productions  of  the  soil,  and  taking  some  part,  at 
any  rate,  oi  the  statement  put  forth  as  worthy  of  oredi^  it 
was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  the  tropics  the  de- 
velopement  of  electrical  matter  should  be  freely  manifeetedj 
and  that  consequently  its  effect,  if  any,  on  vegetation  should 
be  proportionately  great.  I  caught  at  the  idea  that  it  mwht 
be  to  this  .agency  that  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  alter 
thunder  etonns  should  be  attributed  We  are  told  that  raia 
water  at  nearly  all  times  holds  in  solution  various  matters 
nbt  to  be  found  in  common  river  or  well  water,  some  portion 
of  which  matter  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  eleo- 
triuty  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  theory  be  true  that  a  ceiv 
tun  portion  of  electrical  matter  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
devefopement  of  vegetable  life,  what  would  be  more  proba- 
ble than  that  not  only  should  the  roots  absorb  a  certain 
anantitv  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  that  the  leaves  also 
loold  be  the  means  of  absorbing  a  further  portion,  thrir 
points  acting  as  conducters  to  the  fiuid.  Here  would  be  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  observed  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  shoots  when  alone,  and  of  thoM  which  grew 
U 
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uader  tJie  old  and  tall  sticks — that  is  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress made  hj  die  latter.  The  large  sticks  covered  as  toey 
were  with  leaves,  and  standing  prominently  forward,  served 
as  conductors  by  which  a  8upply  of  electric  food  was  con- 
stantlv  conveyed  to  the  root,  giving  the  plant  a  vigor  and 
luxuriance  out  of  reach  of  the  roots  whose  sticks  were  cut 
close  to  the  ground. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  theory  waa  grounded  in 
fact  I  made  a  miniature  experiment  on  a  few  bushes  during 
the  month  of  March  last,  which  cooMsted  in  placing  iron 
rods  in  connection  with  their  roots  and  carried  upwards  to 
a  height  of  fifteen  feet:  in  some  cases  iron  rings  were  sank 
below  the  surface  to  about  8  inches,  and  from  tliese  the  metal 
rods  were  carried  up  perpendicularly.  On  several  other 
voung  bushes  the  experimeDt  was  reversed,  the  metal  rings 
being  placed  at  some  height  over  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
rods  were  so  placed  in  connection  with  them,  as  to  conduct 
away  to  the  adjacent  Boil  any  electrial  fluid  which  might 
come  within  their  influence.  Duriiyr  the  monsoon  raios 
which  followed  in  April  and  part  of  May,  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  marked  diflTerence  in  the  progress  of  the  plants 
thus  variously  treated,  as  well  as  between  those  and  others 
in  the  neighbouring  eoiL  The  roots  which  had  the  rings 
sunk  round  them  and  the  upright  rods  in  immediate  contacfc 
with  them,  throve  much  more  vigorously  than  any  of  the 
others,  outstripping  them  in  height,  during  about  six  weeks, 
by  five  inches.  Between  those  placed  in  a  reverse  position 
and  bushes  not  experimented  on  there  was  however,  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  This  part  of  the  trial  therefore,  was 
unsatisfactory. 

Not  long  aiter  commencing  this  last  experiment  I  caused 
to  be  enslosed  an  entire  acre  of  Cinnamon  bushes  in  the 
Kaderani  garden,  of  an  oblong  square  and  running  due 
north  and  south.  Bound  this  about  six  inches  below  the 
surface,  waa  placed  iron  wire  l-8th  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  at  a  heignt  of  sixteen  feet  another  wire  of  similar  ma- 
terial and  size  was  carried  from  one  centre  extremity  of  the 
square  to  the  other,  placed  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
sunken  wire  and  supported  by  polea. '  The  bushes  within 
this  acre  was  of  a  very  inferior  deacription  and  the  soil  was 
pure  white  sand.  The  short  stunted  trees  growing  around 
were  removed  for  some  distance  so  as  to  prevent  any  thing 
like  counter  attraction. 

This  acre  wii^  ronstantly  watched  during  several    weets 
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when  there  was  evidently  much  electrical  matter  in  the  at- 
mosphere, but  no  change  was  perceptible  in  the  appearaiic« 
of  the  bushes  until  about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  when 
a  square  patch  of  them  at  one  extremity  of  the  enclosure 
was  observed  to  be  withenne  away :  at  last  most  of  the 
sticks  on  these  buahes  seem^  dying  and  abed  their  leaves. 
On  an  examination  it  was  discovered  that  a  portion  of  the 
wire  which  bad  been  sunk  in  the  earth,  had  been  stolen 
from  immediately  opposite  the  apace  on  which  these  bushes 
were  thus  droopmg.  The  loss  was  made  good  but  to  little 
purpose,  for  at  no  great  distance  from  the  experimental  acre 
a  native  footway  crossed  the  garden  and  the  passengers  cpn- 
littudly  stole  portions  of  the  wire  although  of  course,  of 
little  ralue,  and  this  in  spite  of  watching.  The  experiment 
was  at  length  removed  to  a  more  secluded  part  oi  the  es- 
tate, but  to  this  date  no  perceptible  effect  has  been  discover- 
ed on  th?  bushes. 

As  far,  therefore,  a^  these  small  and  doubtless  unskilful 
experiments  are  concerned,  nothing  has  been  proved  as  re- 
gards the  effect  of  electricity  on  vegetable  life,  the  only 
remarkable  feature  in  them  being  the  withering  of  the 
bushes  opposite  the  brei^  in  the  metal  square. 

It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  condemn  a  theory  test- 
ed onlv  by  one  or  two  small  experiments,  and  it  is  to  be 
wishea  that  my  hope  in  reading  tnis  short  paper  may  be 
fulfilled,  that  of  inducing  some  others  to  carry  on  a  few 
more  experiments  of  a  like  nature. 
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SINGALO  WADA. 

TBAHBLATBD   BT  THE  RET.    D.    1.   QOOBBLT. 
(Bead  Februay  6,  1847.; 


Od  one  occuioD  when  Bagawa  resided  at  Kalandakft 
Niw&pa,  in  the  Welu  forest,  near  Raja  Gaha,  the  gahapati 
SJngalo  rose  early  in  Uie  morning  and  going  out  of  Baja 
Cn&t,  stood  with  his  hair  and  hie  garments  wet,  and  with 
his  cUaped  hands  elevated,  bowed  down  to  ^e  varions 
quarters,  and  worshipped  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  the 
north,  the  nadir  and  the  zenith.  On  the  same  morning 
Bagawa,  having  arisen  early  and  put  on  his  robes,  took  hia 
bowl  and  proceeded  to  B^a  Gaha  in  order  ^  obtain  food 
from  the  charitable,  and  seeing  Singfilo  engt^ged  in  hia 
devotions  he  said  to  him,  Gahapati,  wny  do  you  rise  early 
in  the  morning,  and  with  wet  hair  and  wet  garments  bow 
down  towards  the  several  quarters  and  worship  the  east, 
the  south,  the  west,  the  north,  the  nadir  and  the  zenith? 

He  replied,  Venorable  Sir,  my  lather  when  dying  said  to 
me.  Son,  worship  the  quarters :  and  therefore  respecting, 
honoring,  reverencing  and  holding  sacred  the  words  of 
my  lather,  I  rise  early  in  the  mormog,  and  going  out  of 
JLaiti  Gaha,  and  with  my  hair  and  garments  wet,  with 
clasped  hands  I  bow  down  towards  the  varions  quarteiB, 
and  worship  the  east,  the  south,  the  west,  the  north,  the 
nadir  and  tne  zenith. 

That  is  not  the  proper  way,  Gahapati,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  holy  sages  to  worship  the  six  points. 

Which  then.  Venerable  Sir,  is  the  correct  mode  of  wor- 
shipping the  six  points  according  to  the  teaching  of  holy 
sages  ?    Will  the  Venerable  Bagawa  explun  the  doctrine? 

Listen  then  Gahapati,  and  careluUy  attend :  I  will  ex- 
^un  it.  Singalo  replied.  Do  so,  Venerable  Sir,  upon  which 
Bwawa  eaid : 

Gahapati,  The  disaples  of  holy  sages,  abstain  from  the 
four  actions  which  pollute  the  man ;  they  are  not  influenced 
to  commit  sin  by  the  four  sources  of  evil ;  neither  do  they 
addict  themselves  to  the  six  modes  of  procedure,  which  are 
paths  leading  to  the  deatrustion  of  property.  Keeping  them- 
selves from  these  14  evils  they  are  well  guarded  on  the  six 
udes,  and  are  fully  prepared  tor  both  worlds ;  for  they  are 
holy  in  this  world,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  their  frame 
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by  death  they  will  obtain  an  existence  in  the  heavenly 
worlds. 

Which  are  the  four  polluting  actions  from  which  they 
abstain?  The  destniction  of  animal  life  is  a  polluting  act; 
theft  is  a  polluting  act ;  illicit  intercourse  with  women  is  a 
polluting  act ;  lying  is  a  polluting  act  From  these  sources 
of  pollution  they  refrun.  Thus  epake  Bagawa,  the  excel- 
lent one  having  declared  this,  the  teacher  liirther  sud : 

"  The  destruction  of  animaj  life ;  the  taking  the  property 
of  another ;  the  speaking  blsehood,  and  debauching  another 
man's  wife,  are  things  tUspruBed  by  the  wise." 

Which,  Qahapati,  are  me  four  principles  from  which  men 
sin?  They  are  mfluenced  by  self-will,  by  anger,  by  fear, 
and  by  folly.  But  the  disciple  of  holy  sages  is  not  led  by 
self-wdl,  by  anger,  by  fear  nor  by  folly,  and  does  not,  from 
these  four  principles  commit  sin.  Thus  spake  Bagawa.  The 
excellent  one  having  declared  this,  the  teacher  further  said : 

He  who  is  led  by  self-will,  by  anger,  by  fear,  or  by  folly, 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  virtue,  will  have  his  honor  ob- 
scured, as  the  moon  is  obscured  during  the  period  of  darkness. 

He  who  is  not  induced  by  self-wm,  by  anger,  by  fear  or 
by  folly,  to  transgress  the  rules  of  virtue,  shall  have  his  ho- 
nor resplendent  as  the  moon  during  the  period  of  brightness. 

Which  are  the  six  modes  of  procedure  bebg  the  paths 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  property  ?  The  being  adiucted 
to  intoxicatingliquors  is  a  path  leatung  to  the  ^truction 
of  property.  The  wandering  about  the  streets  at  unseason* 
able  hours,  is  a  path  leading  to  the  destruction  of  property. 
The  frequenting  places  of  public  amusement  is  a  path  lead- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  property.  An  addiction  to  gam- 
blmg  is  a  path  leading  to  the  destruction  of  property.  The 
associating  with  profligate  companions  is  a  path  leading  to 
the  destruction  of  property.  Idleness  is  a  path  to  the  dea- 
truction  of  property. 

Six  evils,  Gahapati,  result  from  being  addicted  to  intoxi- 
'  eating  liquors ;  the  waste  of  property ;  contentious  brawls ; 
the  accession  of  disease ;  loss  of  character ;  shameless  expo- 
sure of  the  person ;  and  mental  imbecility. 

Six  evils,  Ctahapati,  result  to  a  man  &om  wandering  about 
the  streets  at  unseasonable  hours :  his  health  is  neglected 
and  uncared  for;  his  wife  and  children  are  neglected  and 
unprotected ;  his  property  is  neglected  and  exposed  to  rob- 
bery ;  he  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  in  [daoea 
of  bad  resort ;  evil  reports  circulate  respecting  him :  and 
he  has  to  encounter  many  punfiil  circumstances. 
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Six  evils,  Gahapati,  result  from  persoiiB  frequenting 
places  of  public  diversion.  They  are  constuitly  enquiriDg 
Where  is  there  an  exhibition  of  dancing  ?  Where  ia  there 
pinging?  Where  is  there  instrumental  music?  Where  reci- 
tion?  Where  sleight  of  hand?  Where  theatrical  exhibitions. 

Six  evils,  Gnhapati,  attend  an  addiction  to  gambling : 
The  winner  is  the  object  of  hatred ;  the  loaer  is  miserable ; 

tiroperty  is  dissipated ;  hla  word  is  not  credited  in  courts  of 
aw ;  his  friends  and  relatives  are  estranged  from  him ;  and 
he  is  not  regarded  as  eligible  for  matrimonial  alliances ;  for 
a  gamester  cannot  muiutiun  a  wife  and  family  with  respect- 
ability. 

Six  evils,  Gahapati,  result  from  associating  with  profli- 
gate companions :  Every  gambler,  every  libertine,  every 
hard  drinker,  every  rogue,  every  cheat,  every  burglar, 
claims  him  ae  a  friend. 

Six  evils,  Gahapati,  are  connected  with  indolence :  he 
says.  It  is  very  cold,  and  he  does  not  work ;  it  is  very-  hot, 
and  he  does  not  work ;  it  is  very  late,  and  he  does  not  work ; 
it  ia  very  early,  and  he  does  not  work ;  he  says,  I  am  very 
hungry,  and  he  does  not  work ;  I  have  eaten  too  much,  and 
he  does  not  work.  He  thus  lives  neglectful  of  his  oocupit- 
tiona;  he  neither  acquires  fresh  property,  nor  preserves 
that  which  h«  had  in  his  poseessioo.  Thus  spake  Bagawa, 
The  excellent  one  having  declared  this,  the  teacher  further 
«ud: 

Some  friends  are  only  drinking  companions ;  others  are 
friends  so  long  as  it  siuts  their  convenience,  and  others  for 
the  sake  of  gain. 

Lying  in  bed  afler  the  sun  has  arisen ;  adulterous  inter- 
course with  women ;  an  irritable  disposition ;  injustice  to 
others ;  consorting  with  profligate  companions,  or  being 
greedy  of  enjoyment,  are  six  things  wnich  lead  a  man  to 
ruin.  • 

By  gaming,  by  profligary,  by  debauching  the  wife  dear 
to  the  nusband  as  nis  life,  by  debasing  pursuits,  and  by 
neglecting  the  study  of  wisdom,  the  honor  of  a  man  is  ob- 
scured, aa  the  moon  is  obscured  during  the  period  of  dark- 
He  whose  friends  are  sinful,  whose  associates  are  profli- 
gate, and  whose  instructors  are  unholy,  will  be  ruined  in 
wis  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Gaming,  whoredom,  drinking,  singing  and  dancing,  sleep- 
ing by  day  and  wandering  about  by  night,  and  an  insatiate 
thirst  for  pleasure,  are  six  things  which  ruin  a  man. 
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The  drunkard,  destitute  and  in  abject  poverty,  yet  thirst y 
and  led  thereby  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors  hke  water, 
will  increase  his  debts,  and  rapidly  destroy  his  family. 

He  who  sleeps  by  day  and  rises  at  night,  who  is  con- 
Btaotly  inebriated  and  attached  to  lewd  women,  cannot  re- 
main in  his  own  houee. 

The  young  man  who  says  It  is  too  hot;  it  is  too  cold ;  it 
b  too  late,  by  neglecting  his  business  will  come  to  poverty. 

But  he,  who  disregardful  of  heat  or  cold,  performs  ms 
manly  duties,  will  not  cease  to  be  prosperous. 

Four  cIsAses  of  persons,  Gahspati,  bear  the  semblance  of 
friends  while  they  are  the  reverse :  The  self  interested  man ; 
the  man  of  much  profession ;  the  flatterer  and  the  spend- 
riirift. 

In  four  ways  the  self  interested  man,  while  professing  to 
be  a  friend,  may  be  known  to  be  the  reverse :  he  takes  away 

Jour  property ;  he  gives  little  and  expects  much  in  return ; 
e  acts  from  fear  (and  not  IVom  affection)  and  he  sees  only 
his  own  advantage. 

In  four  ways  the  man  of  much  profeseion  while  bearing 
the  semblance  of  a  &iend  may  be  known  to  be  the  reverse. 
He  will  appear  to  be  interested  respecting  past  circumstan- 
ces, or  respecting  those  which  are  future ;  he  vill  he  pro- 
fnse  in  unprofitable  compliments,  hut  he  will  forsake  you 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  four  ways  the  flatterer,  while  professing  to  be  a  friend 
may  be  known  to  b^the  reverse :  he  approves  of  your  vices, 
ana  he  approves  of  your  virtues ;  he  praises  you  while  pre- 
sent, and  reviles  you  when  absent. 

In  four  ways  the  spendthrift  while  professing  to  be  a 
friend  may  be  known  to  be  the  reverse :  He  is  a  friend  if 
you  frequent  taverns,  or  wander  about  the  streets  at  night; 
if  you  visit  the  theatres,  or  frequent  gaming  houses.  Tnus 
sp^e  Bagawa.  The  excellent  one  having  stated  this,  the 
teacher  further  s^d : 

The  friend  who  takes  away  your  property,  or  who  abounds 
in  profession,  or  who  is  a  sycophant,  or  a  spendthrift;. 

These  four  the  wise  man  does  not  regard  to  be  friends, 
hut  removes  from  them  as  he  would  from  a  path  beset  with 
eminent  dangers. 

Gahapati,  by  these  four  marks  the  fmthful  friend  may  be 
known:  He  assists  in  time  of  need;  he  is  a  friend  in  adver- 
sity as  well  as  in  prosperity :  he  gives  judicious  advice ; 
and  manifests  affection  towardx  you. 
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Grfthstnti,  the  firiend  who  assisto  in  tune  of  need  may  be 
known  by  these  four  marks :  He  guards  you  when  you  are 
careleaaly  exposed,  watches  over  your  property  when  it  ia 
in  doDger ;  aids  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and  afibrds  two-fold 
help  in  the  time  of  need. 

In  four  ways  the  friend  futhful  in  adversity  as  well  as  in 
prosperity  may  be  known :  He  keeps  your  secrete,  does  not 
divulge  your  aifairs,  stands  by  vou  in  the  hour  of  difficulty, 
and  is  wiHing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  your  welfare. 

The  faithml  friend  who  gives  judicious  advice  may  be 
known  in  four  ways :  He  restrains  you  from  vice,  and  en- 
courages you  in  virtue ;  imparts  instructjou,  and  points  out 
the  way  to  heaven. 

The  true  fnend  who  manifeate  affection  towards  you  may 
be  known  by  these  four  marks :  He  does  not  rejoice  when 
his  fiiend  suffers  privations,  but  rejoices  in  his  prosperity ; 
he  repels  slanders  uttered  against  nim,  and  joins  in  cele- 
brating his  virtues.  Thus  Bagawa  spoke.  The  Kxcellent 
one  having  declared  this  the  teacher  liirther  said : 

He  is  a  friend  who  renders  assistance,  who  is  futhfiil  in 
prteperity  and  in  adversity,  who  gives  judidous  advice,  and 
shews  kindness  of  feeling. 

The  wise  man,  knowing  them  to  be  his  friends  cleaves 
constantly  to  them,  as  the  child  clings  to  bis  motlier. 

The  virtuous  wise  man  shines  as  a  brightly  resplendent 
light ;  if  he  partake  of  the  wealth  of  ouen,  it  is  as  the 
bee  (who  gathers  honey  without  injuring  the  beauty  or  fir»- 
grance  of  the  flower) :  and  if  he  accuaulate  wealth  it  is  as 
ttie  white  ant  (by  unremitted  exertions  and  minute  incre- 
ments,) builds  up  its  nest ;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

The  property  he  accumutatos  he  divides  into  four  por- 
tions:  certainly  with  one  portion  he  will  cement  friendships; 
one  he  will  appropriate  to  his  own  sustenance ;  one  portion 
he  will  apply  to  the  conducting  his  business,  and  the  other 
portion  he  will  treasure  up  against  a  time  of  adversity. 

How,  Grahapati,  does  the  msciple  of  holy  sues  carefully 
guard  the  six  sides.  The  six  sides  are  the  following :  His 
parents  constitute  the  east  side,  his  teachers  the  south,  his 
wife  and  children  the  west,  hie  friends  and  relatives  die 
north,  his  slaves  and  dependents  constitute  the  nadir,  and 
Samanaa  and  Bramins  are  the  zenith. 

Gabapati,  the  son  should  minister  to  his  parents,  who 
constitute  the  east  quarter,  in  6ve  ways;  he  should  say,  I 
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vill  sustain  them  in  old  age  who  supported  ine  iu  youth : 
The  &auly  duties  incumbent  on  them  I  will  perform :  I 
will  guard  their  possessions,  I  will  w&tch  over  their  proper- 
ty,  and  when  they  die  I  will  perform  their  funeral  Bolem- 
nities.  In  these  five  modes,  Gahapati,  the  parents,  forming 
theTeaet  quarter,  are  to  he  ministered  to.  The  parents  also 
in  five  modes  shew  their  affection  to  their  son :  They  re- 
strain bim  from  vice,  and  train  him  in  virtue ;  thev  cause 
him  to  be  instructed  in  art«  and  sciences ;  provide  him  with 
a  suitable  wife,  and  at  a  proper  season,  endow  him  with  an 
inheritance.  Thus  the  east  quarter  is  preserved  in  peace 
and  firee  from  danger. 

In  five  respects,  Gahapati,  the  pupil  should  minister  to 
his  teacher,  who  is  as  the  south  quarter :  He  should  rise  up 
in  bis  presence ;  wait  upon  him ;  listen  to  all  that  he  says 
with  respec^ul  attention ;  perform  the  duties  necessary  ftir 
his  personal  comfort;  and  carefully  attend  to  his  instruc- 
tion. In  these  five  respects  the  pupil  should  minister  to  his 
teacher.  And  in  five  things  the  teacher  shews  bis  affec- 
tion to  his  pupil :  He  trains  nim  in  virtue  and  good  manners; 
carefiilly  instructs  bim ;  imparts  unto  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  wisdom  of  tne  ancients ;  speaks  well  of  him 
to  friends  and  relations,  and  guards  him  from  danger.  In 
these  five  modes  the  teacher  shews  his  affection  to  his  pu- 
pU,  and  thus  the  south  quarter  is  preserved  in  peace  and 
free  &om  danger. 

In  these  five  respects,  Gahapati,  the  husband  should  mi- 
nister to  his  wife,  who  is  as  the  west  quarter.  He  should 
treat  her  with  respectful  attention ;  his  language  to  her 
should  be  courteous  and  affectionate;  he  should  not  illicitly 
consort  with  other  women ;  should  ^cause  her  to  be  honoured 
by  others,  and  furnish  her  with  suitable  omamcnta  and  ap- 
parel. In  these  five  modes  the  husband  should  minister  to 
his  wife  who  is  as  the  west  quarter.  And  in  five  respects 
the  wife  should  shew  her  affection  towards  her  husband : 
ahe  should  affectionately  attend  to  his  personal  wants; 
superintend  hb  housebold ;  preserve  her  chastity  inviolate ; 
be  careful  of  her  husband's  property ;  and  shew  diligence 
and  activitv  in  all  she  bae  to  do.  In  these  five  things  the 
wife  sboula  shew  her  affection  to  her  husband.  Thiia  the 
west  quarter  will  be  preserved  in  peace  and  free  from 
duiger. 

In  these  five  respects,  Gahapati,  the  honorable  man  mi- 
ni^tera  to  hi:*  friends  and  relatives  who  are  ai>  the  north 
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quarter :  By  presenting  gifts,  by  courteous  language,  by- 
promoting  their  interests,  by  treating  them  as  his  equals, 
and  by  sharing  with  them  his  prosperity.  In  these  five 
modes  he  ministers  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  as 
the  north  quarter.  And  in  five  respects  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions should  shew  their  attachment  to  him.  They  should 
watch  over  him  when  he  has  negligently  exposed  himself; 
guard  his  property  when  he  is  careless ;  assist  him  in  diffi- 
culties ;  stand  by  him,  and  help  to  provide  for  his  family. 
In  these  five  modes  friends  and  relatives  should  manifest 
their  attachment  to  him,  and  thus  the  north  quarter  is  pre- 
served in  peace  and  free  from  danger. 

In  five  things,  Gahapati,  the  master  should  minister  to 
the  wants  of  nis  slaves  and  dependent!i,  who  are  as  the 
nadir :  He  assigns  them  labor  suitable  to  their  strength ; 
provides  for  theb  comfortable  supuort ;  he  attends  to  tnem 
in  sickness ;  causes  them  to  partatce  of  any  eztraordinary 
delicacy  he  may  obtain,  and  makes  them  occasion^  presents. 
In  these  five  modes  the  master  ministers  to  his  servants, 
who  are  as  the  nadir.  And  In  five  modes  the  slaves  and 
dependents  manifest  their  attachment  to  their  master :  they 
rise  before  him  in  the  morning,  and  retire  later  to  rest ;  they 
do  not  purloin  hie  property,  do  their  work  cheerfully  and 
actively,  and  are  respectful  in  their  behaviour  towards  him. 
In  these  five  respects  the  slaves  and  dependents  should  ma- 
nifest their  attachment  to  their  master,  and  thus  the  nadir 
is  preserved  in  peace  and  free  from  danger. 

In  five  respects  Crahauati,  the  honorable  man  should  mi- 
nister to  Samanas  and  Bramins  who  are  as  the  zenith :  bv 
respectful  affection  manifested  in  his  actions,  in  his  words 
ana  in  his  thoughts ;  by  allowing  them  constant  access  to 
him,  and  by  supplying  their  temporal  wants.  In  these  five 
modes,  G^ahapati,  he  ministers  to  Samanas  and  Bramins  who 
are  as  the  zenith.  And  in  five  modes  the  Samanas  and 
Bramins  should  manifest  their  kind  feelings  towards  him: 
They  should  dissuade  him  from  vice;  excite  him  to  virtuous 
acta,  being  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all ;  they 
should  instruct  him  in  the  things  he  had  not  previously 
learned ;  confirm  him  in  the  truths  he  had  received,  and 
point  out  to  him  the  way  to  heaven.  In  these  five  modes 
Samanas  and  Bramins  should  manifest  their  kind  feelings 
towards  him,  and  thus  the  zenith  is  preserved  tranquil  and 
iree  from  danger.  Thus  spoke  Bagawa.  The  excellent  one 
having  declared  these  things  the  teacher  further  added : 
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The  mother  and  father  are  the  eaat  quarter;  the  teacher 
ie  the  south ;  the  children  and  wife  are  the  west ;  frieuda 
and  relatives  the  north. 

Slaves  and  dependents  are  the  nadir,  Samanaa  and  Bra- 
mins  the  zenith.  He  who  wui-ships  these  six  will  be  com- 
petent to  the  duties  of  a  householder. 

The  wise,  virtiioua,  prudent,  intelligent,  teachable,  docile 
man  will  become  eminent. 

The  persevering  diligent  man,  unshaken  in  adversity, 
and  of  inflexible  determination,  will  become  eminent. 

The  well-informed,  friendly  disposed,  prudent  Bpeaking, 
generous  minded,  self-controlled  man,  calm  and  self-pussees- 
ed,  will  become  eminent. 

In  this  world,  generosity,  mildness  of  speech,  public 
spirit,  and  courteous  behaviour,  are  worthy  of  respect  un- 
der alt  circumstances,  and  will  be  valuable  in  all  places. 

If  these  be  not  possessed,  the  mother  will  receive  neither 
honor  nor  support  from  the  son ;  neither  will  the  father 
receive  respect  or  honor. 

The  wise  man  who  carefully  cultivates  these  will  obtain 
both  prosperity  and  honor. 

When  Bagawa  has  thus  spoken,  Sing^lo  said.  Excellent, 
Venerable  Sir,  most  excellent  It  is  comparable  to  placing 
erect  that  which  has  been  overturned ;  to  the  displaying 
ihst  to  view  which  has  been  previously  hidden ;  to  the  di- 
recting a,  wanderer  into  the  right  path ;  to  bringing  a 
brightiy  shining  lamp  into  a  dark  place  thus  rendering  ob- 
jects visible.  Even  thus  Bagawa,  in  various  modes,  made 
Known  his  doctrine,  I  take  refuge  in  Bagawa,  in  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  his  priesthood.  Receive  me,  Bagawa  as  a 
disciple.  From  this  day  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  take  my 
refiige  in  Bagawa. 
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ON  COLORING  MATTER 

DISCOVERED  IN  THE  HUSK  OF  THE 

COCOA-NUT. 

BT    DR.    R.    (JYOAX, 

(Read  February  6,  1847. > 


During  aome  trifling  experiments  on  the  properties  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  husk,  which  I  recently  carried  on,  I  found  th»t 
on  treating  this  subatauce  with  a  solution  of  about  equal 

Eortions  of  lime  and  salt  and  boiling  it  in  the  liquid,  a 
rilliant  red  color  was  produced,  which  I  afterwards  ascer- 
tttined  waa  in  combi^ption  with  an  acid  and  a  fatty  sub- 
stance of  peculiar  properties,  but  which  I  have  as  yet  had 
no  opportunity  of  analysing.  To  the  present  time  I  have 
confined  my  examination  to  the  coloring  matter  only,  and 
these  are  of  so  forcible  a  character  in  their  results,  tjiat  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  color  produced  &om  the 
cocoa-nut  husk  may  be  well  applied  to  the  purpose  of  dy- 
ing delicate  fabrics  such  as  silk  or  cotton.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  coir  fibre  was  treated  in  a  boiling  solution  o£ 
lime  and  salt.  When  recently  made  it  is  of  a  carmine 
red  but  after  remaining  a  time  it  assumes  a  dark  orange-red 
appearance,  simitar  to  the  decoction  of  Bra^l  wood,  and 
it  deposits  a  dark  violet  powder  which  appear  to  be  one  of 
its  coloring  principles. 

Both  the  solution  and  the  precipitate  were  exposed  to 
light  and  air  for  eight  days,  but  no  eiFect  was  perceptible 
on  either  of  them. 

Water  and  alcohol,  both  cold  and  boiling,  combine  readily 
with  the  orange-red  solution,  but  not  so  with  the  carmine 
precipitate. 

From  the  above  experiment  it  appears  to  me  Uiat  coir 
fibre  contains  a  perfectly  new  alkoloid,  a  new  fatty  sub- 
stance which  I  have  called  Cocotine,  and  two  perfectly  dis- 
tinct coloring  principles,  apparently  similar  in  their  nature 
to  the  Purpurme  and  Alizarine  of  the  Rubia  Tinctorium  or 
Madder.  As  yet  I  liave  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  true  dissolvent  for  the  above  coloring  matters^  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  separate  the  fatty  subetAnce  or  Cocotine 
from  them,  a  process  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  accom- 

fttish  before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  them  as  dying  raateriale 
or  delicate  fabric?.  But  my  experiments  arc  of  such  a  recent 
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flate  that  I  have  not  been  able  tu  carry  them  on  to  any 
great  extent.  1  shall  not  fail  however  to  prosecute  tiiv  re- 
aearuhes  until  the  difficulties  be  overcome, 

I  will  now  add  to  this  an  enumeration  (jf  the   various 
testa  employed  by  nie  in  the  above  experimeiit. 


to  the  .Solution. 

Prtcijiitiite. 

Acetic  Acid         

Yellow     ... 

None. 

Pbospborous  Acid     ...     . 
Sulphuric do.       

ilo. 

Yellow. 

do. 

do. 

Muriatic do.      

do. 

Orange. 

do. 

do. 

ProtochlorideofTinandPlatinadn.  _     ... 

Ked 

Bioliloride  of  Gold 

do."     ... 

Oraugq. 

Suluhydro-Vinio  Acid     .. 

do. 

do. 

MolybdicAcid     

...     do. 

Ked. 

-Vittate  of  Aiuraonia    ... 

...     do. 

Pale  Y'ellow. 

Nitrate  of  Nickel       ... 

...     do 

do. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt       ... 

...     do. 

Brown. 

Proto-Sulphate  of  Iron     . 

..     Pale       ... 

Dark  Brown. 

Sulphate  of  Copper     ... 

...     do. 

do. 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia    ... 

Oranee     ... 

Red. 

Sulpb-hydrate  of  Ammonia        do." 

do. 

Peiaulph  hydrate  of — do. 

...     do. 

do. 

...  Pink 

None. 

Carbonate  of do. 

...  Yellow      ... 

Red 

Caustic  ■ do. 

...      d, 

do. 

All  the  acids  employed  were  in  a  very  diluted  state  as 
when  concentrated  they  would  have  destroyed  the  coloring 
matter. 

The  precipitate  when  heated  emits  violet  vapours ;  buru^ 
to  a  fine  coat,  and  finally  to  a  grey  ash  in  rather  abundant 
quantity.  These  M)pear  to  contain  amongst  other  matters 
>*otaBh,  Soda,  and  Iron. 
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Fbocbbuimgs  of  the  Second  Anniverbabt  Mbetwo  of  tbb 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  held  Febrcabt  26,  1847. 


H.  C.  Selby,   Litq.  IN  the  Chajb. 

Resolved— TMt  G.  Ai-klnnd,  Esq.,  G.  Stewart,  Esq.,  E,  B. 
Tytler,  Esq.,  R.  Dawson,  Esq.  and  F.  WilliflfonL  Esq.  ii.  d.  be 
admitted  Members  of  ibis  Society. 

Besolved. — That  the  sixtli  Rule  of  the  Society  be  thus  amend- 
ed "That  the  affairs  of  ihe  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  at  least  five  Members  iu  addition  to  Office  Bearers  Sec" 

Jiegolred. — That  th4Becretary  be  requested  to  place  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lately  received,  in  the  liands 
of  the  Binder- 

Resolved- — Tbat  the  second  number  of  the  Jounial  of  this 
Society  be  printed,  and  that  the  Seci-etary  be  directed  to  make 
application  to  Government  to  have  it  printed  gratuitonsly  as  be- 
fore. 

Jamee  Edmond  Middleton,  Esq.  and  J.  Scott,  Esq.  ic.  d.  were 
proposed  as  Members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  ma- 
n^ement  for  the  post  year. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  1847. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  of  the  Society,  your  C(»nmittee 
have  again  to  report  most  favorably  of  its  progress  and  prospects. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  its  objects,  and  an 
increasing  conBdence  in  its  stability  and  uselVilness:  so  that,  but 
for  the  salutary  caution  which  the  history  of  former  literary 
Societies  in  the  Island  is  calculated  to  inspire,  the  Society  might 
now  already  be  considered  to  have  taken  its  place  as  a  perma- 
ueut  institution. 

During  the  last  twelve  mouths  the  Society  baa  been  deprived 
of  several  valuable  Members,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Colony  the  loss  of  important  assistance  by  the  removal  of  indi- 
viduals to  England  must  from  time  to  time  be  expected-  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation,  however,  to  your  Committee  to  be  able 
simultaneously  with  the  losses  which  Iiave  been  sustained,  to  re- 
fer to  tlie  recent  acce^siou  of  new  Members  of  great  proniise  ; 
and  they  hope  that  as  the  operations  of  the  Society  become 
known,  its  power  and  influence  will  nutterially  extend. 

In  ordei'  (o  give  greater  ^Uilicity  to  the  operations  of  the  Si)- 
cicly,  aud  lo  riilly  n  greater  num'icr  of  supporters  aronnd  il,  your 
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Committee  has  disitritmted  a  numlier  of  copies  of  vour  JoiirnnI 
throughout  the  lalnnd.  Copies  have  also  been  forwiirrled  to  the 
Parent  Society,  and  the  Branch  Societies  of  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras, and  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal- 

Yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  monthly  evening 
meetings  are  calculated  to  extend  the  influence  and  pvomote  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  that  ihej  may  t>e  looked  upon  as 
the  ground  work  of  much  practical  good,  serving  as  they  do  to 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  zeal  oniongat  the  members. 

The  Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  the  Society  which  is 
iMd  on  the  table  will  shew  the  progress  made  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  Library,  and  in  the  Museum  will  be  found  a  small, 
but  not  uninteresting,  collection  of  objects  of  Natural  History, 
as  also  the  commencement  of  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  ca- 
binet of  coins.  To  these,  it  is  hope il  the  Society  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  add  some  samples  of  native  manufactures  relative  to 
which  enquiries  are  beinrr  instituted,  as  well  as  of  models  or 
drawings  of  native  implements,  with  a  view  to  shew,  not 
merely  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  such,  which  would  how- 
ever in  itself  be  interesting,  but  also  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment, and  by  comparing  them  with  those  in  use  elsewhere,  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  native  population  in  the  means 
and  appliances  of  social  life. 

Tour  Committee  anticipate  from  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment some  aid  of  great  consequence  to  the  Society  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  Directs. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Gygax,  in  reference  to  the  Tin  ore  to 
which  he  has  directed  attention,  and  which  is  stat«d  to  be 
Bbnndnnt  in  the  SaSragam  districts,  cannot  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  be  brought  to  an  early  or  successful  termination  without 
such  assistuice,  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of  travelling  to  the 
districts  where  the  ore  is  situated,  and  exploring  them,  being  so 
considerable  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  bis  experiments  and 
otherwise,  the  wuit  of  proper  instruments  have  been  sensibly  felt. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  matter  of  great  regret  were  the  en- 
quiries which  are  now  in  course  of  being  made  by  the  Society, 
and  which  promise  to  be  of  so  much  value,  postponed  or  render- 
ed fbtile,  onacconnt  of  its  present  limited  means.  In  investiga- 
tions on  the  arte,  talent  and  enterprise  alone  will  not  suffice,  we 
ninst  have  the  mesne  of  rendering  them  efficient ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  unless  the  labourer  is  supplied  with  the  requisite  power  in 
a  physical  sense,  as  welt  as  the  requisite  skill,  hie  labour  being 
made  greater,  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly  thrown  away. 

Amongst  the  transactions  of  the  past  year  your  Committee 
cannot  help  considering  the  appointment  of  a  Statistical  Com- 
mittee as  an  event  which  promises  many  practical  and  interest- 
ing results.  Sufficient  time  bos  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  thi> 
Committee  to  accomplish  any  pnrrion  of  tiieir  intended  lalmurs. 
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From  (he  known  xeai  and  activity  of  the  Hembere  however,  vre 
tnar  Inoli  forward  with  iutertst  to  the  fruits  of  their  enquiries. 

To  the  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Committee  which  haa 
tieen  handed  to  us,  we  have  mucii  pleasure  in  calting  your  atten- 
tion, containing  a»  it  doep  mMiy  intereftiag  remarke  and  eugges- 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  accounta  is  satisfactory,  but  as 
theretisTmuch  to  be  accomplished  much  is  required—and  not 
least,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  aU  in  maintaining  the  Society 
in  full  operation. 

The  receipts  during  the  past  year  have  been ...  £  49  6  0 
and  the  expenditure  has  amounted  to £45     3     5j 

leaving  a  bolance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  £  8  19  11  j 
the  balance  from  the  preceding  year  having  been.  .£    4  16     S 

From  the  funds  of  the  Society  a  sum  of  £  10  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Meteorological  Committee  for  the  purchase 
of  Instruments  :  £  20  have  also  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  urge  their  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  former  Ueport,  they  still  trust  they  may  anticipate 
for  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  long 
course  of  prosperity  and  nsefulnestt,  and  that  it  wiU  be  inaCru> 
mental  in  adding  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  are  now  being 
daily  acquired  respecting  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  Asioi,  and 
conducing  to  the  developement  of  the  resources  of  this  Island. 

flejofrerf— That  the  Report  now  read,  be  received  and  adopted, 

J.  Capper,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Metaorological  Commitlee 
then  rend  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  as  follows  : 

Report  of'  tht  Mtteorologieal  Committee. 

The  present  period  heinc^  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Society's  existence,  and  al^o  terminating  the  first  year  of  this 
Committee's  appointment,  it  is  necessary  that  tJiey  should  place 
before  the  Society  some  rej!0rd  of  their  proceedings. 

It  could  be  wished  that  there  had  been  more  to  report  than  is 
the  case,  still  your  Committee,  despite  the  present  meagre  fViiite 
of  their  first  labors,  will  look  forward  to  another  twelve  months 
in  the  eonHdent  hope  that  somethinfT  more  practical  and  usef^il 
will  be  the  result  of  their  enquiries. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  fee!  it  to  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  t«  observe,  and  so  much  less 
to  r<>cord  the  phenomena  of  Uie  atmosphere,  in  a  locality  which 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  great  geographical  features  of  the 
terrnqiieous  globe,  is  so  highly  interesting  as  the  soDthem  coBPt 
ut  Cevlon. 
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From  causes  not  yet  diecovered,  all  the  great  ContinenU 
Be  they  stretch  towards  the  south,  tend  to  a  point,  and  these. 
South  America,  Africa  and  Hindoetan  (of  which  the  south- 
em  maritime  province  of  Ceylon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tennination)  stretch  their  points  into  the  open  sea,  without 
any  islands  opposite  or  near  to  them  :  they  seem  indeed  to 
be  indicated  by  nature  herself  as  observatories.  But  of  the 
three,  Ceylon  presents  the  greatest  advantages  for  observa- 
tions on  the  weather,  jor  in  the  infant  state  in  which  me- 
teorological science  exists  at  present  it  is  above  all  thiuEs 
desirable  that  the  phenomena  should  present  themselves  ror 
observation  in  the  simplest  forms  in  which  they  ever  occur. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon  the 
land  and  the  latitude  are  both  so  low,  that  in  few  regions  of 
the  world  are  the  phenomena  of  meteorology  presented  with 
greater  regularity  and  simplicity  than  at  Coltmibo.  In  fact 
your  Committee  may  assert,  that  at  no  moment  in  the  course 
of  the  year  is  the  temperature  ever  found  in  the  shade  at 
the  distance  even  of  10  degrees  from  the  annual  mean,  nor 
does  the  average  mean  of  Uie  coldest,  when  compared  with 
the  hottest  month,  usually  give  a  difference  of  more  than  3 
degrees — add  to  this  the  prevalance  of  a  steady  wind  blow 
ing  in  one  direction  during  six  months  out  of  every  twelve, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  problems  of  meteorology 
ought  to  be  expected  to  present  themselves  here  in  circum- 
stances  admitting  of  comparatively  easy  and  correct  analysis. 

The  first  step  taken  by  your  Committee  was  to  ascertain 
what  meteorological  obdervations  were  already  being  made 
in  the  island  by  other  parties,  with  a  view  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible, their  co-operation.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
information  that  observations  are  carefully  mode  both  at 
Batticotta  and  at  Trincomalie.  Copies  of  some  of  these  are 
in  the  possession  of  your  Committee,  but  as  yet  too  trifling 
in  extent  to  call  for  more  than  this  brief  notice  of  them.  At 
Kandy  and  Colombo  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing 
approaching  the  nature  of  meteorolt^cal  diaries  in  eust* 
ence  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is  hoped  that  such  will 
be  shortly  commenced. 

A  sum  of  ten  pounds  having  been  voted  to  your  Com- 
mittee for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  meteorologicBl  instru- 
ments, application  was  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  parent  Society  in  London,  and  by  this  tune  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  would  have  reached  us  had  not  an  accident 
oc4-ured  to  the  list  sent  home,  by  which  a  delav  of  several 
n.onll.«  hits  arisen. 

W 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  Kandy  has 
kindly  offered  to  keep  any  register  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena which  we  may  desire,  these  however,  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  limited  nature  lookinff  to  the  extent  of  means  at  our 
disposal.  These  means  your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  trust 
may  become  more  extended  during  ensuing  years  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  their  labors,  impressed  as  they  are  with 
the  importance  of  their  enquiries. 

Regohed — That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to 
the  Officers  of  tbe  Society  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  the  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  viz. 

PatroTu — His  Excellency  the  Governor. 
Fice-PafroiM.— The  Hon.  Sir  A.  Oliphant,  Chief  Jtutiee. 
TheRightRev.  The  Bishop  of  Colombo. 
I^esident. — The  Hon,  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent. 
Vice-Pretidentt. — The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stark. 
Treasurer  and  Librarian. — J,   Capper,  Esq, 
5ecrrt(wy.— The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogeriy. 
Commktee, 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Macvicar,  D.  d.  I  J.  Davy,  Esq.  M.  D. 
J.  Thwaites,  Esq.  M.  D.  The  Rev.  A.  Kessen,  B.  A. 

The  Eev.  J.  D.  Pohn.  [  F.  Willisford,  Esq.  M.  d. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  numbers. 


Members, 


Lord  Viscount  TorrJngton 

Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogeriy 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm 

J.  Braybrooke,  Esq. 

J.  Dalziel,  Esq. 

W.  Green,  Esq. 

S.  Lister,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  G,  Macvicar 

Hon,  Mr.  Justice  Stark 

Robert  Templeton,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  S.   Hardy 

J.  G.  Davy,  Esq.  M.  D. 

J .  Capper,  Esq. 


A.  Grace,  Esq. 

J.  Smith,  Esq. 

H.  C.  Selby,  Esq. 

Geo.  Ackland,  Esq. 

Dr.  WiUieford 

Robt.  Dawson,  Esq. 

Geo.  Steuart,  Esq. 

H.  Bessell,  Esq. 

.T.  Armitage,  Esq. 

Rev.  A.  Kessen 

J.  B.  IVelson,  Esq. 

R.  B.  Tvtler,  Esq.  Kandy 

R.  Murdoch,  Esq.       do. 

Dr.  Gardner,  da 

J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.  Galle 


The  Treasurer  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a  state- 
ment of  the  Finances  of  the  Society  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  there  remained  in  hie  hands  a  balance  of  £8  19  \\\. 
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The  Librarian  then  read  a  Hat  of  worke  presented  to  and 
purchased  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

List  of  Bookt   and  pamphltts  purchased  for  the    CeyUm 
Branch  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  dvritig  1846. 

British  India,  Mills  History  of  Vol.  8 

Christ!  Sangita,  Mills     

Ceylon,  History  of  by  Percival     

do.      View  of,  hy  A.  Bartollacci  

do.      Description  of,  by  Cordlner 

do.      Account  of,  by  Davy  

do.      Eleven  years  in,  by  Major  Forbes  

Cingalese  Poems     

Colebrook'e  Essays      

Geological  Society,  Journal  of,  No.  8. 

Meteorological  Society,  Trans,  of 

Bajatfirangini,  The 

Sankya  Karika     

Statistical  Society,  Journal  of  1.  Xo. 

List  of  Boohs  fnd  Pamphlets  presented  to  the  Ceyhu  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  during  1646. 

Bible,  The  Holy,  in  Cingalese      VoL   1 

Cinnamon  trade  of  Ceylon,  Pamphlet  by  J.  Cap- 
per— Presented  by  the  Author     „      1 

Doctrine  of  Jehovah,  Pamphlet  by  Rev.  J.  Wil- 
son, D.  D „      1 

Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journals  from  No.  1  to  16 

— Presented  by  the  Society 
Tumour's  Epitome  of  History  of  Ceylon,  translated 

into  Tamul  by  S.  C.  Chitty— by  the  Translator    „      1 

Tamul  Flora  do. do.        by  tlie  Author  ...     „      1 

Tumour's  Mahawanso     „      1 

History  of  Japan — Presented  by  Dr.  Gygax „      2 

History  of  Ceylon,  by  W.  Knighton — Presented 
by  the  Author. 

Catahgvt  tf  Books  m  the  LUrary  if  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Asiatic  Rosearches  1832  to  1844  Vols.  9 

Atmoepherio  Railway,  Pamphlet  „      1 

Bible,  The  Holy,  in  Singhalese   „      1 

British  India,  Mills  History  of    „      8 

Colonial  Magazine,  Simmond's     „      6 
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Calcutta  Review  from  No.  1  upwards 

Ceylon  Gazetteer       ^ 

Ceylon  Magazine 

Christj  Sangita,  Mills   

Ceylon,  Hiatory  of  by  Percival    

Ceylon,  History  of  by  Knighton 

Ceylon,  Almanacs  for  1816  &  1821  

Ceylon,  View  of  by  A.  Bartollacci 

Ceylon,  Description  of  by  Cordiner    

Ceylon,  Account  of  by  Davy     

Ceylon,  Eleven  years  in,  by  Major  Forbes    

Cingalese  Poems      

Colebrooke's  Essays     

Cinnamon  Trade  of  Ceylon,  Pampblet 
Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  sound  of  the 

Chinese  Langu^e    

do.         on  the   Language,   Literature     and 

Manners  of  the  Eaetern  Nations 

do. and  Enquiries  connected  with  Madras 

Bombay,  Pamphlet  

Doctrine   of   Jehovah,   Pamphlet   by    Rev.    J. 

Wilson  D.  D 

Geological  Society  Journal  of  No.  8. 
Hindostani  Gnunmer  by  Sbakespear    

do. ■ — do.      by  G.  Hedley    

Journal  of  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  No.  1. 

do.     of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

do.     of  Bombay  Branch  of  R.  A.  Society  from 
No,  1. 

do-    of  Medical  Science  of  India 

do.     of  Royal  Asiatic  Society      

Life  of  Pythagoras      

Lanka  Nidhana       

Malabar  and  English  Dictionary 

Meteorological  Society,  Trans,  of 

Mills  History  of  British  India     

Penal  Code,  by  Indian  Law  Commissioners 

Pennent's  Hindustan     

Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  Richardson's 

Pali  Grammer  by  Clough         

Pythagoras,  Lire  of    

Poems   Cingalese       

Report  on  Egypt  and  Condia  J.  Brownrigg 

Rottler's  Tamul  and  English  Dictionnrv    
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Roral  Asiatic  Society's  Rnles      

do. do, List  of  Memben 

Royal  Afiatic  Society's  Annual  Pnxwedinga 

do. da — - — Journals  friHn  Xo.  1  to  16 

R«jatanu^ini,  The      

Saokja  I^rika     

Statistical  Society,  Journal  of,  one  Xa 
Ttimour's  Epitome  of  History  of  CeyloD,  trans- 
lated into  Tamul  by  S.  C.  Cbitty  

Tamul  Flora     do.— do. ' 

The  Friend       

Vie  de«  Souverain«  des  Indea     

Vocabulary  of  Persian  Language 

The  Mahawanso  by  The  Hon.  G.  Tumour,  Esq. 
HiHtory  of  Japan  by  Kcni|>fer     


LA  ITS  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 
OF  CEYLON. 

1. — The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  is  instituted  ^for  the 
investigation  of  the  History,  Literature,  Reli^on,  Arts 
and  Natural  History  of  Ceylon. 

2. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  Resident  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  &f  embers. 

3. — Members  residing  in  any.  part  of  Ceylon  shall  be 
considered  Resident, 

4, — Persons  who  may  contribute  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society  in  a  distinguiehed  manner  are  to  be  eligible  as  Ho- 
norary Members, 

5. — Persons  not  resident  in  Colombo  may  upon  special 
grounds  and  with  the  Tecommendation  of  the  Committee  be 
elected  Corresponding  Members. 

6. — Honorary  and  corresponding  Members  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  'privileges  of  the  Society  but  are  not  to 
vote  at  its  Meetings,  or  be  elected  to  any  of  its  offices,  or 
take  part  in  its  Pnvate  Business. 

7. — All  Members  whether  Resident,  Honorary  or  Cor- 
responding shall  be  elected  by  Ballot  at  a  General  Meeting: 
it  ie  required  that  the  names  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
fully  two  weeks  previous  to  their  proposal,  in  order  that  he 
may  give  nftticc  of  the  same  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 
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8. — No  Candidate  ehal]  be  elected  untess  he  has  in  hi« 
favor  three-fourths  of  the  Membere  voting. 

9. — The  Office  Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  Li- 
brarian, who  together  with  a  Committee  of  not  leas  than  five 
Members  shall  nave  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Socie- 
ty, subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regula^ons  passed  at  Greneral 
Meetings. 

10.-— The  Office  Bearers  and  Committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  the  AnniTersary  Meeting. 

II. — Three  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee,  and 
five  of  a  General  Meeting. 

12.— The  Functions  of  tlie  Office  Bearers  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1. — The  President  shall   preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  of  the  Committee,  keep  order, 
state  and  put  questions,  and  cause  the  laws  of 
the  Society  to  be  enforced. 
2. — The  Vice  President  shall  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  exercise  all  the  functions  of  his  office. 
3. — The  Secretary  shall  arrange  and  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Committee,  and 
record  their  proceedings,  and  shall  exercise  a 
General  Superintendence  under  the  authority 
of  the  Committee. 
4. — The  Treasurer  dhall  receive  and  pay  out  all  mo- 
nies on  behalf  of  the  Society,  keep  an  account 
thereof  and  submit  a  statement  pf^  the  pecuni- 
ary affairs  of  the  Society  to  the  Anniversary 
Meeting. 
5. — The  Librarian  will  take  cbaige  of  the  Library, 
keeping  a  list  of  the  Books,  giving  them  out  to 
Members  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  seeing  that  they  are  returned  in 
proper  time  and  in  good  condition. 
13. — Each  Resident  Member  shall  pay  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society  on  admission  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six  pence, 
and  an  annual  contribution  of  one  pound  and  one  shillmg. 

14. — Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  shall  be  ad- 
mitted without  paying  any  entrance  Fee  or  annual  subs- 
cription. 

15.— The  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  the  months  of  February,  May,  August  and  November, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  resolved  on  and  duly 
notified  to  Members  bv  the  .Secretary. 
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16. — The  course  of  business  at  the  General  Meetings 
shall  be  as  follows  ; 

1. — The  minutes  of  the  preoeding  meeting  shall  be 
read  and  signed  by  the  president,  or  whoever 
may  in  his  absence  occupy  the  cfaur. 
2, — Any  specific  or  partioujar  businees  which  the 
Committee  may  have  appointed  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  meeting  snail  be  proceeded  wi^. 
3. — Candidates  proposed  and  seconded  shall  be  bal- 

lotted  for. 
4. — Donations  shall  be  laid  before  tlie  meeting. 
5. — Papers  and  Communications  shall  be  read  and 
discussed. 
17- — Committee  Meetings  shall  be  held  once  a  month  at 
convenient  times. 

18. — There  shall  be  monthly  evening  meetings  held  for 
discussing  Papers  read  at  General  Meetings,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 

19. — Communications  and  papers  read  may  be  printed  at 
tJie  expense  of  the  Society  under  the  titie  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  but  not  until  the  Meet- 
ing next  following  that  on  which  they  were  read,  when  it 
shul  be  decided  by  vote  whether  they  be  so  printed  or  be 
kept  amongst  the  manuscript  records  of  tJie  Society,  or  be 
returned  to  the  Author  if  he  so  desire  it. 

20. — That  every  Resident  Alember  shall  be  entitied  to 
receive  two  copies  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and  every  Ho- 
norary or  Corresponding  Member  receive  one  copy,  the 
remainder  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  distributed. 

21. — A  special  Meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
General  Committee,  or  by  the  Secretary  on  the  requisition 
of  five  Members  of  the  Society,  due  notice  being  givva  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  time  and  object  of  the  meeting. 

22. — Sub  Committees  or  Committees  of  enquiry  may  be 
formed  for  any  specific  object  or  research,  but  these  must 
be  named  at  a  General  Meeting. 

23. — An  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held  fiw  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  new  Office  Bearers  and  Committees,  to 
receive  the  various  reports  of  Committees  for  the  past  year, 
and  to  receive  and  pass  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 
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A'f.lrcs-,.!   il...  Hnri.    Mr.    Stum  

Oil  iJinIUisiri,  hy  tlic  Jlcv.  I),  J.  (iu<;Ki;LV  

The  Sixtli  Chapter  of  till!  Tinivatliavur  Winum.  Ti-an^ 

lal«il  with  Notes  hy  S.  Casie  I'hitty.  Esq.    ... 

The  I)is,-«urM;  <m  the   Miiii>r  resiilb*  ^<t'  Condmt,  or 

the  discourse  addi-esaeil  to  Siiblw,  iyy  the  Kcv. 

I>.  J.   GotiKRLY  '. 

'.>ii  the  State  of  Cnmu  in  t'fvlon,  Hy  the   Him.  .Mr. 

.rustice  Stark 

The  Language  and  Literature  of  ttie  ?yaKliale,-e  I-v 

the  Rev.  S.  Hahdv  ; _' 

The  Kdi,,.ation  EelabliBhment  of  the  l)«'t<;h  i„  Ceylon 

K  the  Rev.  J:  D.  Palm ......' 

An  acuoiint  oi'  the  Dutch  Church  in  Cevlon    bv  the 

a^v.  .t.  D.  Palm .....,'...;.         -34 

>\.t03  on  some  Expemnenta  in  Electro-agi-icultnr^  ■ 

.(.  Capper,  Eeq -^ 

.Singilo  Wada,  Tranelatedby  theRevri).  J.'gwehl-.'  15H 
On  Coloring   matter  discovered   in  the   husk   oi'  the 

Cocoa-nut.  i.y  Dr,   R:  Gv^ax  ,^4 

Thl   AppENiUX. 

Proceedings  of  Second  Anniversary  Meeting m^ 

Catalogueof  Hooka , ,-2 

E-ans  of  the  Society '-•         '"  ._ 
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CEYLON    BRANCH, 
ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


His  Bxceu-bncy  the  Governor. 

Vice- PalroHn : 
The  Hon.  Sir  Aiithon;  Oliphuit,  Et.,  Chief  Jnatice  of  C«yloi: 
The  Bigfat  Bbv.  J&mes  Chapmen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Colombo. 


The  Hoa.  Sir  J.  Emenoti  Tenoent,  E.C.S.,  Colonial  Becretarjf. 

Viee-PretiiUiit : 
The  Hon.  Ur.  Justice  Stark. 

Vommiltee  nf  3/a«agemenl. 
The  BeT.  J.  Q.  UacTicar,  D.D.  I     J.  G.  Devey,  Esq.,  UJ>. 
The  Rev.  A.  Kessen,  B.A.  H.  G.  Selby,  Etq. 

The  Bev.  J.  D.  Pelm.  |      F.  WiUisford.  Biq.,  M.D. 

Treamtrer  : 
John  Capper,  Esq. 


The  Rev.  A.  Eeaun,  BA, 
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Od  the  Hineralog;  of  Ceylon.^-B;  Dr.  Badolph  Q;g>z 
^An  AooooDt  of  th«  Dntoh  Chnroh  in  Oeylon.— By  the  Ee».  J.  D.  Pmlin 
On  the  History  of  JaSnft,  from  the  eailieet  period  to  the  Dutch 

Conqneit.— By  S.  Cuie  Chetty,  Esq.,  C.H.EjLS,  ... 
The  Bi«e  kod  Pill  of  tbe  Seluu-^B^gB  from  1843  to  1816.— By  John 

Capper,  Esq.  (w[th  »  Diagnun)    ... 
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By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 
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Bfr.  Joitioe  Stark ... 
Not«a  on  the  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Pnttalam.— By  A.  O.  Brodie, 

Beq.  (with  fonr  Diorama) 
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JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY, 
CEYLON    BRANCH. 


ON  THE  MINERALOGY  OF  CEYLON. 

By  Dr.  RuDOLPH  Gyqax. 

(Read  May  22, 1847.) 


I HAVK  OQ  several  oocaaiODBattempted  toform  adeseriptive 
catalogue  of  the  minerals  of  Ceylon,  bat  on  each  attempt 
met  with  bo  many  dieconraglng  difBcaltiea  that  I  had  aban- 
doned the  idea  natil  recently  persnaded  to  retam  to  the 
enhject. 

The  difficulties  altaded  to  consiated  chiefly  in  the  want 
of  means  of  obtaining  information  relative  to  the  various 
specimens  I  have  met  with.  Many  descriptiona  have  come 
into  my  possession  at  varioas  times,  bat  of  their  proper 
locality,  geological  position,  description  of  rock  in  which 
fonnd,  rarity,  or  abnndance  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  bnt 
scanty  information. 

Nevertheless  I  conceive  that  something  shonld  be 
attempted,  even  if  only  as  a  precursor  to  more  fortunate 
labours,  and  I  accordingly  prepared  a  list  of  anch  minerals 
as  I  have  enconntered  since  my  arrival  in  the  Island.  It 
may  afford  some  Batisfnntion  at  having  even   this  rough 
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(locnment,  although  I  mast;  oonfess  that  it  will  bat  poorly 
illnBtrste  this  branoh  ot  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon. 

I  purpose  giTing  a  short  deBortptlon  of  each  miner&I, 
distingiiishing  snch  as  I  foand  myself  from  those  fonnd  by 
gectletuen  in  the  interior  who  have  presented  them  to  me  : 
showing  their  geological  situation,  their  crystRlline  forms, 
&o.,  except  in  the  cases  of  aach  as  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  conaeqnently  very  well  known,  such  as  rock 
orystal,  calcspar,  &o.,  of  which  I  shall  only  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  any  peculiarities  they  may  possess. 

I  shall  enter  more  in  detail  respecting  suoh  minerals  as 
are  sparingly  foand  in  other  coantries,  as,  for  instance,  the 
ohriohtonite,  hitherto  only  fonnd  in  very  few  and  minute 
crystals  in  Dauphiny. 

A  more  earefnl  and  minute  description,  with  analysis, 
would  be  necessary  for  such  donbtfal  or  new  minerals  aa 
the  molybdate  of  iron,  the  Ceylon  cerer,  and  Tantal  ores. 

The  following  catalogue  of  minerals  is  divided  into  three 
parte:  firstly,  such  as  I  have  myself  found  in  my  travels 
through  several  districts  of  the  Island ;  secondly,  those  pre- 
sented to  me  by  friends  ;  and  thirdly,  those  I  have  purchased 
from  native  dealers,  and  respecting  which  I  cannot  speak 
with  so  much  certainty. 

I. 

1.  Rock  Crystal  ...  Abundant 

2.  Iron  Quartz  ...  Sabaragamnwa 

3.  Common  Quartz  ...  Abundant 

4.  Amethyst  ...  Galle  Buck,  Kajntara 

5.  Oiirnet  ...  Abandant 

6.  Cinnamon  Stone  ...  Weligama 

7.  Harmntome  ...  St.  Lucia 
a.  Hornblende  ...  Abundant 
9.  Hyperstene  ...  do, 

10.  Common  Cornndum  ...     BaduUa 

11.  Ruby...  .,.    Badulla  and  Saban^mnwa 

12.  Cbrysoberyl  ...     Rat-gapga,    North   Sabara- 

gamnwa 
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13. 

Ploona.1 

Badnlla 

U. 

Zircon 

Walaw£.ga9ga,  Sabaragam- 
nwa 

15. 

Mloa  ... 

Abundant 

16. 

Adnlar 

Patana  Hills,  North-east 

17. 

Common  Feldspar      ... 

Abundant 

18. 

Oreen  Feldspar 

Kandy 

19. 

Alblt ... 

Welimada 

20. 

Chlorite 

Kandy 

21. 

Pinit ... 

PaUna  HiUa 

22. 

Black  Tonrmaline      ... 

Nnwara  Eliya 

23. 

Calcspar 

Abnndant 

24. 

Bilterapar 

do. 

25. 

Apatiie 

Oalle  Bock 

2e. 

Pinorapar 

do. 

27. 

Chriaatollte 

Monnt  Lavinia 

28. 

Iron  Pyrite 

P4ridei)iya 

29. 

Magnetic  Iron  Pyrite... 

Pfirideniya,  Rajaw^ila 

30. 

Brown  Iron  Ore 

Abnndant 

31. 

Spath  Iron  Ore 

Oalle  Bnck 

32. 

Manganese 

Sabaragamnva 

33. 

Molybdenglance 

Abnndant 

34. 

Tin  Ore 

Sabaragamuwa 

35. 

Arseniate  of  Nicliel    ... 

do. 

36. 

Plambftgo 

.     Morawalc  E6ral6 

37. 

Epistilcit 

11 
Oadolinite 

St.  Lnoia 

1. 

.    Sabsragamnwi 

2. 

Ironglare 

.     Deltota 

3. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore     ... 

do. 

4. 

Wolfram 

.    Sabaragamnwa 

il. 

Clirichtonite 

do. 

6. 

Ilmenite 

do. 

7. 

Pyrochlor 

do. 

8. 

I'itaniferonslron  Or^.. 

do. 

9. 

Binnerite 

do. 
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1.  RoBe  Quartz 

2.  Hyalith 

3.  Sievrite 

4.  Epidote 

5.  Tremolite 

6.  Cjanite 

7.  Topaz 

8.  Oriental  Topaz 

9.  Sapphire 

10.  Tolith 

11.  Emerald 

12.  Beryl 

13.  Enolas 

14.  Green  Tourmaline 


15.  Yellow  Tourmaline 

16.  Nitre 

17.  Chrome  Iron  Ore 

18.  Anatas 

19.  Ratil 

20.  Sphene 

21.  Cerite 
2i.  Allaaite 

23.  Tantalite 

24.  Tahlemite 

25.  Sulphur 
26..  Anthracite 
27.  Spinel 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  may  be  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
other  minerals  not  yet  properly  defined. 

The  lists  which  I  have  been  able  thus  far  to  fnmieh  prove 
that  a  fall  and  f aithf nl  catalo^oe  of  all  the  miaeralB  of  Ceylon 
cannot  as  yet  be  given  :  the  difScalty  of  the  task  lies  in  the 
almost  impossibility  of  procurinf^  correct  information  as  to 
the  locality  and  position  or  many  minerals,  for  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  district  in 
Trhich  they  may  be  bought. 

As  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  I  may  remark 
that  in  Sabaragamnwa,  previous  to  the  festival  of  Perahera, 
all  the  rubbishing  stones  in  Colombo  and  Qalle  are  bought 
up  and  sent  off  to  Ratnapnra  for  sale,  and  they  are  mostly 
disposed  of  there  as  though  just  found  in  the  mountains  of 
that  district. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  buy  a  Brazilian  topaz,  a  Khorassait 
turquoise,  or  a  Capellan  garnet  in  Colombo,  w«  may  depend 
on  baying  it  at  Kntnapura  from  the  searchers  for  precious 
stones  t 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THK  DUTCH  CHURCH  IN  CEYLON. 

OoLLRCTBD  FROM   THB  LOCAL   RECORDS   DRPOSITKD 
IN  THB  WOLPENDAHL  CHDRCH,  COLOMBO. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Palm. 

(Rmd  May  22  and  July,  1847.) 


I  WISH  it  were  in  my  power  to  traoe  the  hiBtory  of  the 
Datch  chnrch  in  Ceylon  from  its  cotameiviemenl.  Bnt  the 
local  records  whioh  have  sapplied  the  information  in  this 
Paper  do  not  date  earlier  than  1659,  twenty  years  after  the 
Datch  settlement,  DnringthatintervaleccleHiastical  matters 
appear  to  have  assumed  a  aaf&ciently  organized  form.  At 
Jaffna,  Colombo,  and  Oalle  a  Consistory  was  established. 
Dutch  schools  were  in  operation,  and  ministers  were  located, 
who  not  only  attended  to  the  fixed  congregation  in  the  town, 
bnt  also  gave  religions  instruction  by  means  of  interpreta- 
tion to  adnlt  Sinhalese  and  Malabars  at  the  native  village 
schools.  It  appears  from  the  correspondence  preserved 
among  the  records  that  one  or  more  ministers  and  krank- 
beeoekera  always  accompanied  the  Dntch  fleet  in  their 
expeditions,  and  that  so  soon  as  a  place  was  conqaered 
a  minister  was  stationed  to  preach  to  the  military  and 
the  Company's  servants  of  the  settlement ;  but  no  less  to 
endeavour,  in  obedience  to  certain  official  instrnctiona  to  the 
clergy,  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  aborigines,  in 
order,  as  one  of  the  Classes  expresses  it,  that  God  may  make 
instrnmental  the  conqaests  of  Netherlands'  arms  to  the  ex- 
tension of  His  name  and  kingdom  among  benighted  nations. 
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The  collection  of  letters  from  the  year  1660  to  1777  is 
very  largo,  oonsistiiig  of  looal  oorrespondence  between  the 
churches  of  Colombo,  Oalle,  Trinoomklee,  Jaffna,  and  Mapoar, 
letters  from  and  to  Batavia,  Malacca,  Negapatam,  andCocbin, 
and  the  annnal  official  letters  to  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  fonr  corresponding  Classes  in  Holland,  together  -with 
the  replies  and  Instraotions  of  the  latter.  Bat  the  amoant 
of  information  that  may  be  interesting  at  the  present  day  is 
not  80  great  as  would  at  first  appear.  A  great  deal  was 
written  backwards  and  forwards  about  indiTidnal  clergy- 
men, their  choice,  appointment,  qnalifications,  and  destiny  ; 
their  arrival,  adTentnres,  location,  removal,  and  departure  ; 
their  age,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  death ;  slight  miannderstand- 
ings  abont  chnrges  in  their  appointments ;  recommendations 
and  testimonials  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  either  home 
or  to  a  new  station.  The  Olaseioal  letters  contain  length; 
asanrancee  of  interest  and  co-operation,  kind  and  christian 
enooamgement,  and  detailed  acconnts  of  home  churches,  of 
proceedings  of  the  Classes,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Fatherland, 
its  diplomatia  and  warlike  operations  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Knrope,  all  which  was  of  oonrse  interesting  to  the  colonists 
Co  know.  Many  of  the  Consistory's  letters  to  the  high 
authorities  are  nrgent  applications  for  more  clergymen,  either 
to  fill  np  vaoanoies  or  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

The  oldest  lettor  vrith  which  we  begin  is  from  the  Oalle  to 
the  Colombo  Consistory,  dated  Jane,  1659.  Previons  to  this 
the  Ceylon  clergy  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
Holland  annnal  ecclesiastical  reports  of  their  operations. 
The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  wished  that  a  direct  and  r^alar 
oorrespondenoe  be  opened  and  kept  np  between  the  ohnroh 
in  Ceylon  and  themselves,  that  thereby  the  colonial  church 
loay  remain  in  a  desired  connection  with  the  parent  church. 
'L'he  Classis  wrote  to  this  effect,  complaining  that  all  tfaey 
knew  of  late  about  Ceylon  was  only  indirectly  from  Batavia. 
This  letter  was  circulated  among  the  Ceylon  Consistories, 
and  as  it  was  considered  nnsatisfsctory  that  each  individual 
Consistory    should   correspond   with    the    Clnsses.  aa  had 
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occasionatly  tnben  place,  one  genernl  epistle  giving  an  oveiv 
sight  of  their  oper&tionB  thronghont  the  leland  was 
iinanimonBly  thought  preferable.  Bat  as  it  was  not  advisable 
that  a  single  Consistory  slionld  take  upon  themselves  to  state 
what  not  only  they  bat  their  brethren  in  other  plaoes  were 
doing,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  sending  to  Colombo  once  a 
year  depatiee  from  tlie  respective  stations.  The  letter  above 
alladed  to  is  in  connection  with  this  sabject.  The  Oalle 
Consistory  state  that  they  were  aboat  to  send  one  of  their 
brethren  to  be  present  at  the  framing  of  the  general  report, 
and  express  their  willingness  to  conform  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  to  all  that  the  united  olergy  may  deem  beneficial 
and  necessary  in  the  mode  of  ooDdaotlng  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  and  request  to  that  end  a  copy  of  their  oonclasions 
and  arrangements. 

They  had  jast  ordfuned  two  new  elders  and  four  deaoons. 
The  Dotch  congregation  at  Oalle  was  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Thongh  most  of  the  military  were  away  from  the  Fort 
engaged  in  skirmishes  with  Rija  Sighn,  king  of  Sandy,  yet 
those  who  remfUned  and  other  inhabitants  were  diligent  in 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together  for  divine  worship. 
As  to  the  establishing  and  extending  of  native  churches  and 
schools  in  the  country,  nothing  could  as  yet  be  done  ;  the 
Qovemor  van  Goens  had  visited  the  distriot  but  cursorily, 
sad  was  not  as  yet  able  to  express  his  authoritative  opinion 
as  to  localities  ;  aud  what  had  been  begun  had  retrogaded  on 
account  of  the  war  with  the  Si^Iialese  king.  The  oletgy 
hoped  that  the  king's  heart  might  be  moved  to  desire  peace 
and  tmnqnilltty.  Their  Doaconie^funds  had  suffered  much 
from  the  cessation  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  fines  and 
penalties  of  which  went  to  that  fund,  so  that  nearly  a  hun- 
drod  poor  had  to  lose  their  charitable  allowances. 

A.  letter  from  the  Colombo  clergy  to  those  at  Malacca, 
dated  May,  1662,  gives  the  following  account :  "  The  external 
condition  and  good  order  in  divine  worship  in  the  ohnrcb 
and  in  other  places  of  assembly  on  Sundays  and  week  daye. 
both  in  the  Portogaese  and  Dutch  services,  are  carefully 
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maintainecl.  The  nnmber  of  ohoroh  members  in  the 
Colombo  congregation  is  79.  The  Word  of  Ood  is  preached 
in  Dutch  twice  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  the  forenoon  prayers 
are  read  by  a  schoolmaster  and  religions  ioBtrnction  given 
by  means  of  catechism  qnestions  to  the  Tamils  in  their  own 
language,  in  the  afternoon  Gknl's  Word  is  read  in  PortDgnese 
by  another  master,  which  also  takes  place  every  Thoraday 
afternoon.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  quarterly. 
Every  evening  prayers  are  offered  np  at  the  Gtovernor's 
residence,  and  every  raorniug  and  evening  in  the  hospital. 
The  schools  are  visited  twice  or  thrice  a  year  by  a  minister. 
At  Negombo  the  Sacrament  is  administered  quarterly.  The 
Rev.  H.  Bongaert  otBciates  at  Qalle,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Bsldene 
at  Jaffna,  whither  also  the  Rev.  D.  Doncker  has  retnmed, 
after  accompanying  for  the  space  of  five  months  the  great 
naval  expedition  along  the  Malabar  Coast  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Ryckloff  van  Ooens.  At  the  request  of 
the  two  named  brethren,  who  say  that  their  duties  are  very 
heavy,  having  to  attend  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
baptized  Chriatiana,  the  Rev.  D.  Abreyl  was  sent  from  Mannar 
'  to  their  assistance,  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  in  October, 
1661,  Mr.  Caletus.  The  Rev.  O.  van  Holoken  arrived  at 
Colombo  from  Batavia  in  Jannary,  1661,  but  both  he  and  Rev. 
L.  Bongaert  died  at  Oalle.  D.  Fereira,  who  officiated  for  a 
year  at  Tntieorin,  is,  we  understand,  stationed  at  Caulangh, 
one  of  the  conquered  places  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  as  also  D. 
Doncker  at  Cranganoor,  which  town  is  likewise  taken.*'  In 
another  letter  from  Oalle  to  Jaffna,  dated  May,  1662,  the  clergy 
say :  "The  state  of  our  church  is,  thank  Ood,  reasonable ; 
the  work  in  the  town  is  accompanied  with  mnch  edification, 
but  as  to  that  among  the  native  people,  it  holds  on  indeed 
its  course,  but  with  many  knocks  and  thamps.  The  schools 
are  flonrishing  in  the  accession  of  numbers,  but  we  want 
men  to  deal  with  them  in  their  own  language.  With  bnt 
the  intervention  of  interpreters,  and  two  or  three  visits  in 
the  year,  our  other  duties  not  allowing  as  to  make  them 
more  frequent,    we    cannot  expect    much    joyous   fruit." 
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BedideB  the  forenoon  Dutch  serYice  st  Oalle,  instmction  waa 
given  on  Snnday  mornings  at  10  o'clock  to  the  Sinhalese  b; 
meanB  of  an  interpreter,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  4  to  the 
Malabars  in  like  manner.  There  was  aleo  a  Thursday  after- 
noon pablic  uateohizing  for  Earopean  children.  At  Jaffna 
Mr.  Baldeas  began  thle  year  to  trauBlate  the  Psalma  of  David 
into  Tamil,  with  the  view  of  introducing  pablic  singing  into 
the  native  congr^ations ;  several  sermons  also  were  trans- 
lated by  him  into  Tamil,  but  he  was  much  impeded  in  the 
prosecntion  of  tbie  work  by  the  great  want  of  able  native 
assistants.  A  letter  by  Baldens  and  others,  dated  Jafbia, 
October,  16ti2,8ayB:  "  The  state  of  oar  charoh  is  pleasing;  we 
see  with  joy  its  progress  and  results,  but  not  without  great 
labour  and  troable.  A  fortnight  t^o  the  Lord's  Sapper  was 
administered  in  the  ooantry  to  iwenty-eight  native  blacks, 
and  not  Ifistisen  (this  wtie  the  designation  of  the  Portagnese 
mixed  descendants),  and  outof  the  vast  body  of  those  who  are 
professing  Ohristians  a  greater  accession  of  church  members 
may  still  he  expected.  In  the  Fort  we  have  at  present  but 
ninety-two  members,  for  the  greater  part  of  oar  garrison  has 
joined  theexpeditionatCochin.  We  have  on  Sundays  preach- 
ing thrice,  oatechizii^  oace,  and  a  catechizing  on  Thursdays. 
There  are  in  the  country  thirty -nine  churches,  which  are  also 
schools  of  instruction  to  12,000  children,  who  by  the  grace  of 
Qodare  improving.  In  all  these  places  sermons  are  read  in 
Tamil  on  the  Sabbath  days,  to  which  the  people  resort  in 
great  numbers.  One  of  oar  ministers  is  always  out  in  the 
country.  May  God  bless  the  work  to  His  glory,  to  the 
accession  of  souU,  and  to  oar  salvation."  There  were  at  this 
time  four  clergymen  stationed  at  Oolembo.  They  com- 
plained to  the  Classie  of  the  great  scarcity  of  Dutch  elementary 
school  books,  catechisms,  and  stationery,  stating  that  as  the 
children  of  the  Dutch  colonists  were  springing  up  the  demand 
for  school  materials  was  on  the  increase.  The  Classis  replied 
that  they  had  presented  the  application  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  East  India  Company,  who  said  that  they  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  sending  school  materials  together 
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with  their  other  Btores,  bnt  thnt  they  were  not  just  th«D 
prepared  to  supply  Ceylon  immediately. 

I  mentioned  in  my  introdaotory  Paper  on  the  eoclesiiiaHoal 
eatabliahment  of  the  Dateh  in  Oeylon  that  either  on  the 
arrival  ofa  minister  in  the  Colony,  or  on  his  remoral  from  one 
station  to  another,  he  was  always  famished  with  a  letter  of 
reeommendation  from  the  Ooasistory  he  left  to  the  Consistory 
he  was  to  join  :  copies  of  many  snoh  letters  are  preserved  ; 
the  qaotation  of  one  from  Colombo  to  Jaffna,  dated  1668, 
which  is  one  of  the  shortest,  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
*'  Herewith  goes  over  to  yon  the  Rev.  Servatns  Clavins,  a 
man  who  to  ns  and  to  oar  meeting  has  appeared  in  every 
respect  to  be  gifted  with  peonliarly  sonnd  jndgmeut  and 
learning,  and  who  we  tmst  will  be  to  Ood's  church  of  great 
edification  and  occasion  to  yoa  reverend  brethren  mnch 
delight  and  satisfaction,  and  prove  very  profitable  for  the 
increase  of  the  tender  Christianity  in  these  regions.  We  do 
not  donbt  bnt  that  he  will  be  embraced  and  received  by  yon 
in  brotherly  love  and  perfect  good  will.  We  have  furnished 
him  with  the  nsnal  necessary  elucidation  and  ezplanatiooB. 
We  request  most  friendly  that  all  good  eoclesinBtical  correa- 
pondence  and  mutual  fraternal  acqaaintanoe  between  him. 
yourselves,  and  ns  may  he  renewed,  angmented,  and 
strennonsly  maintained,  towards  which  we  willingly  offer 
all  that  lies  in  our  power ;  praying  in  the  meantime  that 
the  Qreat  Shepherd  of  His  Sheep  may  grant  His  presence 
among  His  fold  in  this  Island,  and  bless  it  by  the  services 
of  its  overseers,  and  preserve  it  from  all  injury  and  op- 
pression." 

As  the  clergy  who  were  sent  from  Holland  or  Batavia 
generally  arrived  first  at  Colombo,  it  fell  mostly  to  the  lot  of 
the  Consistory  of  that  place  to  write  these  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. When  a  minister  retnrned  to  hia  native  land, 
he  had  to  produce  his  letters  from  the  chnroh  of  his  last 
station  to  the  Classia  to  which  he  belonged,  the  failure  of 
which  produced  inconvenience,  as  It  prevented  him  from 
receiving  a  fresh  call  to  Holland,  and  gave  rise  sometimes 
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to  a  lengthy  correepondeQce  between  tbe  OlasBes  and  the 
Oolombo  chnrohea.  These  letters  were  to  contain  especially 
a  testimony  as  to  the  labonrs,  zeal,  and  piety  of  the  minister. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Glsssis  of  Amsterdam  dated  1668,  information 
is  given  that  three  clergymen  were  on  their  recommendation 
abont  to  be  sent  ont  by  the  Company  to  Ceylon,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Simon  Cat,  who  had  been  chaplain  on  board  a  fleet, 
and  who,  as  appeared  snbaeqnently,  proved  daring  hia 
residence  in  Ceylon  an  energetic  labourer  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  Sipbalese  language  was  in  advance  of  his  cotem- 
porariea.  At  the  establishing  of  the  Sighalese  seminary  at 
Colombo  he  was  appointed  its  reotor  by  the  Batavian 
Oovernmeat,  bat  as  he  was  then  too  far  advanced  in  sge  for 
the  task,  the  local  (Sovernment  did  not  carry  ont  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  Cat  thonght  be  conld  be  more  serviceable  in 
the  coarse  of  native  edacation  by  preparing  SiQhalese  books 
for  the  ase  of  the  seminary,  in  which  also  he  sncceeded 
remarkably,  as  the  ealc^nms  prononnced  on  him  by  his 
brethren  in  their  letters  of  that  time  abandantly  testify. 

In  1669  a  recommendation  from  the  Ceylon  clergy  was 
sent  that  at  Mdtara,  Negombo,  and  Mannir  a  located  minister 
Bhonld  be  appointed,  not  only  because  those  at  headquarters 
ooald  pay  these,  towns  no  more  than  occasional  or  periodical 
visita,  but  becaaae  at  each  of  those  places  a  considerable 
garrison  of  soldiers  had  been  stationed.  The  CiaBsts  replied 
that  as  there  had  been  of  late  a  call  for  ministers  from  all 
parts  of  India,  they  must  for  the  present  refrain  from  urging 
the  matter  on  the  Company.  A  dispute  arose  this  year 
between  the  clergy  of  Ceylon  and  those  of  Batavia  abont 
the  ordination  of  a  krankbezoeker  to  the  ministry.  The 
Oolombo  Consistory  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
conbrary  to  eceleeia'stical  regulations  that  a  local  body  like 
the  Consistory  of  Batavia  should  on  their  own  authority 
aasome  a  power  which  was  not  vested  in  them.  The  Bntavian 
clergy  neverthelees  insieted  on  their  right  of  ordaining  him. 
The  Clastie  strongly  disapproved  of  the  step,  referring  to 
their  Synodal  Acts  of  varions  dates  :  first,  that  a  Gonnistory 
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had  no  such  power ;  secondly,  that  the  role  of  two  or  more 
GoDsiBtoriSB  joining  and  formiag  a  Presbytery  £or  the  parpMe 
of  ordination  did  not  npply  to  India;  thirdly,  that  it  was 
their  wish  that  the  Colonial  charohes  ebonld  in  this  respect 
also  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Clasaea  of  Holland ; 
foarthly,  that  though  each  power  mi^ht  be  sapposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Colonial  clergy  from  the  inBtmctione  given 
them,  yet  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  expressly  intended, 
as  it  was  generally  nuderetood  that  the  isolated  position  of 
the  Indian  chnrches  did  not  admit  of  snoh  a  combination  of 
clergy  ;  fifthly,  that  the  instntctions  referred  to  only  author- 
ized the  employment  of  local  krankbeeoekers  and  other 
cbnrcb  servants  ae  occasion  demanded  and  fit  sabjeots 
presented  themselves.  When  theargamentsof  the  Batavian 
clergy  were  thna  refuted,  these  represented  the  main  ground 
of  their  proceeding  to  be  the  existing  argent  demand.  From 
this  and  other  correspondence  of  various  dates  it  appears 
that  ae  Batavia  was  the  seat  of  the  supreme  Indian  Oovern- 
ment,  its  clergy  imagined  themselves  primates  in  the  Indian 
chnrches.  On  several  occasions  they  took  upon  themselves 
to  appoint  proponents  and  supply  various  stations,  and  even 
ordained  a  proponent  and  sent  him  as  a  minister  to  Ceylon. 
Ou  his  arrival  the  Ceylon  clergy  hesitated  to  receive  him  as 
their  colleague,  as  they  were  not  authorized  to  recognize  the 
Batavian  Consistory  in  such  matters. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  mention  a  repreaen- 
tation  of  the  Jaffna  Consistory  in  1663  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  pointing  out  that  the  sending  oat  from  Holland 
of  proponents  instead  of  ordained  persons  for  the  age  of  the 
Dutch  congregations  in  the  colonies  generally,  as  also  for 
the  seamen  on  board  of  men-of-war,  did  more  harm  than 
good  ;  that  these  unordained  persons  had  no  position  in  the 
church,  and  that  the  dissolute  seamen  and  navy  ofBcers 
would  be  far  better  influenced  by  clergymen  of  some  stand- 
ing and  experience.  They  found  also  that  at  the  factories  the 
proponents  attended  more  to  civil  than  eccleaiastical  matters. 
They  further  complained  that  the  Batavian  Consistory  made 
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proponents  of  persons  nrho  itsd  been  sent  oat  as  aoldiore. 
These  remonstrances  were  presented  by  the  Classis  to  the 
East  India  Oompany,  who  appear  to  have  employed  propo- 
nents instead  of  ordained  men,  partly  on  accoont  of  the 
sosroity  of  ministers  in  Holland  for  colonial  service  on  tfa& 
one  hand,  and  the  increasing  demand  in  their  coloniea  on 
the  other,  and  partly  (if  I  may  venture  on  an  inference)  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  The  Company  then  promised  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  appointing  none  bat  ordained  mintsterM, 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  separate  ministers  were 
reqaested  in  1669  for  Mitara,  Mannir,  and  Negombo,  bat  it 
ongbt  not  to  be  inferred  thence  that  those  places  had  no 
located  ministers  before.  The  namber  of  ministers  in  Ceylon 
in  early  years  flnctaated  considerably.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  liberal  sapply,  both  from  Holland  and  from  Batavia,  and 
then  the  smaller  towns  were  immediately  provided  for ;  at 
other  times  freqaent  deaths  or  removals  to  the  coast  or  to 
Malacca  or  Java  occasioned  vacancies,  when  the  principal 
towns  were  of  coarse  first  supplied,  not  anfreqaently  to  the 
deprivation  of  oatstatione.  In  1670  there  were  i  at  Colombo, 
2  at  Oalle,  1  at  Miltara,  1  at  Mannar,  'A  at  Jaffna,  and  2  at 
Cochin.  The  arrival  of  mimstera  for  the  Ceylon  service  was 
from  Batavia  frequently  anexpected,  owing  to  arrangements 
of  which  the  Ceylon  charchee  were  ignorant.  This  year  the 
state  of  nativecbarches  in  theColombo  District  is  represented 
ae  not  so  satisfactory  hs  was  wished,  owing  to  certain 
rebellions  Sinhalese,  who,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
retreated  to  the  moantains,  and  the  clei^y  were  able  to 
restore  to  some  extent  the  tranqnillity  of  rural  congregations 
and  schools.  The  mode  of  corresponding  with  the  Classes 
bad  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  fixed  plan.  This  year  the 
JafEna  Consistory  consulted  the  Colombo  Congistory  in  what 
manner  the  state  of  churches  and  the  success  of  their  schoolf 
should  be  communicated.  The  reply  was  that  the  most 
effectual' way  would  be  for  each  Consistory  to  give  a  particnlar 
account  in  writing  of  their  own  sphere,  oat  of  which  a 
general  statement  could  be  framed  at  Colombo.     The  reasons 
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for  this  snggestioa  were  aa  follows :  (1) 
appears  to  have  been  the  pniotice  in  the  time  of  Baldecs  and 
othera  in  ]l)62  and  1663  ;  (2)  the  benefits  resalting  thence, 
namely,  a  closer  nnion  of  the  several  Conaistorifls  and  their 
churches  in  the  Island,  which  woald  help  to  strengthen 
each  other's  hands,  and  moreover  afford  greater  pleasure  to 
their  brethren  in  the  Fatherland.  All  cordially  jotaed  in  the 
suggestion,  and  a  resolntion  was  passed  to  that  ofEect.  Bat 
its  exeoation  was  objected  to  by  His  Excellency  the  Admiral 
and  Governor  of  Ceylon  in  Ooancil,  who  communicatod 
throagh  their  Commissary  Politic,  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  their  writing  to  the  Classes  a  letter  drawn  np  from  the 
particular  letters  of  the  respective  ConsiBtories,  but  thonght 
that  each  Consiutory  shonld  write  its  own  annual  report. 
His  Excellency  farther  expressed  his  opinion  thnt  he  con- 
sidered it  his  prerogative  not  only  to  receive  throagh  his 
Commissary  Politic,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Consistory,  letters 
written  in  that  meeting,  bnt  also  to  seal  those  letters  and  to 
forward  them  to  Holland.  The  Colombo  Consistory  stren- 
uoasly  objected  to  this  breach  of  their  resolution  of  1668, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  then  Admiral  and  Qovemor  and 
undersigned  by  all  the  clergy.  They  objected  to  the  innova- 
tion of  having  ecclesiastical  letters  submitted  to  the  Oovemor 
for  approval  previously  to  their  being  fbrwarded,  aa  contrary, 
first,  to  eoclesiastical  rule,  which  forbad  letters  written  and 
approved  of  by  their  body  being  subsequently  opened  oat  of 
their  meeting ;  secondly,  to  the  instructioas  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  all  their  colonial  clergy,  namely,  that  by  every 
opportunity  of  the  returning  fleet,  that  is,  once  a  year,  the 
state  and  progress  of  religion  and  of  schooU  shonld  be 
commanicnted  in  writing  to  the  respective  Classes,  from 
whom,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Company,  the  clei^  had 
received  their  instructions;  as  also  to  the  XVII.  Represen- 
tatives, in  order  that  these  may  issue  ealntary  orders 
accordingly  ■.  th^it,  however,  neither  to  the  Classes  nor  to 
any  private  intlividuala,  but  only  to  the  Company,  should 
anything  be   mentioned  in   writing  touching  the  position. 
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flonditton,  or  ooncemB  of  political,  military,  or  commercial 
aflTairB  in  India ;  as  contrary,  thirdly,  to  the  39th  article  of 
the  Batavian  ecclesiastical  orders  sanctioned  and  isaaed  by 
Qeneral  van  Diemen  and  the  Conncil  of  ladta  in  1643,  which 
says :  "  Inasmach  aa  no  one  may  divtilge  any  letters  of  the 
Consistory,  it  is  hereby  forbidden, for  the  sake  of  preventing 
any  mistakes,  to  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  Soriba  to  take 
with  him  out  of  the  Consiatory,  either  to  his  dwelling  or 
elsewhere,  the  Resolution  Book,  the  Letter  Book,  or  any  other 
letters  and  papers  belonging  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
choroh,  ezceptalonethe  Register  of  Baptisms  and  Marriages; 
bnt  all  letters,  resolations,  Ac,  shall  be  written  and  answered 
in  the  meeting."  The  ConsiBtory  further  explain  that  their 
letters  were  forwarded  to  the  Oovernor  for  transmission 
under  cover  of  official  despatches  for  the  sake  of  secarity,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  up  and  sealed  in  the  meeting  always 
in  the  presence  of  the  Oommissary  Politic,  who  as  the  organ 
of  the  Oovernment  had  sufficient  cognizance  of  all  trans- 
aotions.  It  was  moreover  the  practice  on  saoh  occasions  to 
depute  two  members  to  the  Qovernor  to  inform  him  by  word 
of  month  of  Uie  commanications  made  to  the  home 
authorities.  The  result  was  that  the  Oovernor  declined 
arging  the  matter,  intimating  his  intention  to  submit  it  to 
the  Compnny,  and  leaving  It  to  the  Consistory  to  make  their 
own  representation  to  the  Clasaes.  The  Classes  adjusted  the 
matter  with  the  Representatives,  who  did  not  wish  to  restrict 
the  Consistory  in  freely  and  directly  corresponding  with 
them  and  the  Classes  on  their  buBiseBs,  and  sealing  such 
letters  in  their  meeting,  that  there  might  be  no  clashing 
between  the  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Departments.  It 
Bbems  that  the  Classes  were  very  Bolicitons  lest  any  extra- 
neous iDterference  might  impede  the  fnnctions  of  their 
filergy.  They  express  themselves  strongly  in  their  letter  of 
1671,  and  invite  their  Ceylon  brethren  to  tinite  with  them, 
that  "  neither  the  local  Governments  nor  the  high  authorities 
get  a  footing  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  woald  be 
prejndioial  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church."     From 
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this  time  forth  the  mode  of  getting  up  the  anoaal  statement 
waa  placed  on  a  firmer  basis. 

la  1674  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  Colombo  District 
iimonnted  to  1,300.  Ministers  in  the  Colony  in  1679  wereteu. 
The  Dntoh  congregation  in  Colombo  and  native  ChriBtiaas 
in  its  districts  were  daily  adv&ncing,  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  ntunbers,  especially  school  children,  amonnting  together 
to  3,787.  It  was  on  the  schools  prinoipally  that  they  bnilt 
theirbopee,fora8miichaBtheadalt8  were,  geaerallj  speaking, 
supposed  strongly  imbueil  with  the  leaven  of  Popery,  The 
aoconnt  ^ven  of  the  Sinhalese  of  M&tara  in  a  letter  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Japin  in  1680,  represents  matters  as  not  very 
enoonraging.  The  namber  of  idolaters  was  on  the  increase, 
80  that  he  began  to  hesitate  and  serionsly  to  consider  how 
he  was  to  act  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  native  children, 
lest  that  which  is  holy  he  given  nnto  the  dogs.  There 
was  more  the  nnme  than  the  reality  of  Christianity;  the 
people  would  neither  continne  to  attend  preaching  nor  send 
their  children  to  school,  which  Mr.  Japin  ascribes  to  their 
ignorance  of  God  and  his  attributes.  Everything,  he  says,  i» 
pro  forma  and  constraint.  With  bat  three  or  fonr  excep- 
tions the  schoolmasters  served  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood, 
and  not  with  any  dt^sire  for  the  tratb,  either  to  save  their  own 
or  the  Bonis  of  others.  He  gives  this  graphic  description  of 
them  :  "  If  I  put  them  any  questions  they  stand  looking  on, 
not  knowing  what  they  shall  say.  The  best  of  them  know 
but  so  much  as  to  answer  that  there  is  a  God  who  dwells 
in  heaven  and  is  distinguished  in  three  persons.  Fat  her.  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  ask  them  the  peculiar  operations  of 
each  of  these  persons,  they  stand  with  their  mouth  full  of 
teeth  and  know  not  what  to  reply.  Indeed  one  of  them  ii* 
snspected  of  being  a  devil -dancer,  and  I  have  resolved  in  this 
visitation  to  make  strict  inquiries.  With  such  teachers  the 
state  of  the  congregation  can  easily  be  imagined.  These 
things  have  not  become  bo  in  my  time,  but  I  have  found 
them  thns.  When  on  my  last  visitation,  some  women  were 
present  who  deHired  to  have  their  children  baptised ;  among 
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these  ooa  with  a  child  in  her  arms  appeared  bo  listless 
daring  the  service  that  I  pat  the  question  to  her,  whether 
she  knew  where  she  was  and  that  she  had  to  do  Vfith  a  God 
who,  thongh  in  heaven,  knew  everything  that  took  pl^ee  P 
She  replied  she  did  not  know  where  that  Ood  Was  nor  where 
Ha  dwelt.  There  are  also  here  several  devil's-breeB,  o£  which 
two  are  in  blossom,  with  a  wall  snrroanding  them  and  hnts 
adjoining,  where  offerings  are  made.  I  have  more  than  oBce 
reiqarked  to  a  certain  person  that  sach  things  oaght  not  to 
be  tolerated  :  he  has  frequently  returned  that  sAch  thihgs 
should  not  be  so  narrowly  inquired  into,  or  else  all  the 
Sinhalese  would  have  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  In 
my;  former  visitations  I  used  to  be  accompanied  by  an  ebsign, 
Ur,  de  Groot,  bat  since  his  death  they  have  given  me  a 
corporal ;  what  appenranoe  this  makes  before  the  Sinhalese 
you  may  easily  jadge." 

In  1681  the  garrison  at  Negombo  having  been  dimimshed, 
the  clergyman  was  removed  and  the  native  charohes  in  the 
neighboorhood  were,  as  formerly,  visited  by  minlatera  from 
Colombo.  In  the  Colombo  District  there  were  at  this  time 
twenty-foar  native  charches  and  sohoole,  visited  twice  a 
year,  which  occupied  each  minister  more  than  a  month.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  creed,  ten  commandments,  and  catechism 
were  already  translated  into  Tamil  and  Sinhalese.  They 
had  also  for  the  use  of  schools  a  catechism  on  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  in  Tamil, 
compiled  by  Baldens.*  His  Tamil  catechism  on  the  Lord's 
Sapper  was  translated  into  Siphalese,  as  also  from  Dutch 
"  The  Comfort  to  the  Sick,"  to  be  read  publicly  in  places  of 
worship. 

A.  letter  dated  1681  gives  the  following  minute  account : 
"During  Divine  Service  the  children  repeated,  out  of  '  The 
Comfort  to  the  Sick,'  passages  on  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
at  the  conolasion  of  which  adalts  were  questioned  on  what 
they  had  heard,  and  received  further  instruction.  At  each 
school  a  register  is  kept  of  the  names  of  all  Christians  of  tlMt 
stuion,  as  also  of  school  children  and  their  parents.    ThMfr 
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regfiBters  are  carefully  inspected  once  a  year,  when  Uie 
children  born  in  the  interval,  as  also  persouB  who  came  to 
reside  in  l;he  Tillages,  are  noted  down.  Those  who  were 
lately  admitted  to  school  are  likewise  marked,  and  a  separate 
list  is  kept  of  all  who  have  left  as  largeerden.  These  are 
re-ezamined  at  each  visitation  to  see  that  they  have  not 
forgotten  what  was  learned  at  school.  Against  concnbinage, 
a  ain  very  common  amon^  this  people,  severe  penalties  are 
appointed,  whereby  the  evil  is  considerably  checked,  and 
under  God's  bleasing  shall  be  still  more  checked.  They  who 
desire  to  enter  the  married  state  appear  with  their  respective 
friends  first  before  the  schoolmaster  and  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  place ;  the  consent  of  the  friends  of  the 
betrothed  being  ascertained,  and  also  the  knowledge  of  the 
parties  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  other  particnlara  accord- 
ing to  written  instructions  given  in  Sinhalese  being  attended 
to  by  the  master,  the  banns  are  pnblished  thrice,  and  at  the 
next  following  visitation  of  the  clergyman  the  marriage  ia 
solemnized.  From  this  brief  account  of  the  operation  and 
state  of  native  churches  and  schools,  yon  can  perceive  that 
their  care  and  supervision  involves  no  little  laboar  and 
trouble,  and  that  the  service  of  ministers  in  India  is  by 
no  means  of  the  easiest  sort,  so  tliat  not  aged  hat  yoong 
and  strong  men  ought  to  be  sent  out,  who  can  endnre 
the  fatigues  of  the  climate,  are  capable  of  acqairing  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  by  a  long  resi- 
dence can  aid  eSectnally  to  build  np  Christianity.  We 
therefore  reqnest  that  this  be  kept  in  view  in  the  choice  of 
labourers." 

For  the  instruction  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  Company 
a  school  existed  in  Colombo,  which  was  stated  this  year 
to  be  attended  by  200,  The  slaves  of  private  individnala 
were  taught  at  their  houses  by  masters  employed  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose.  There  was  also  at  Colombo  a 
Portuguese  school  with  sixty-six  scholars ;  and  besides  the 
orphan  school,  a  Dutch  school  which  had  eighty  children. 
At  this  time  the  Scholarchal  Commission  is  mentioned  as 
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having  been  formed,  compoBed  of  six  members  of  the  Politic 
GoDnoll  and  three  clergymen.* 

On  the  subject  of  baptism  of  native  children  the  same 
letter  says  that  previons  to  the  administration  parents  were 
examined  on  their  knowledge  of  religion,  and  -when  they 
were  fonnd  deficient,  the  baptism  of  their  children  was 
postponed  to  the  next  visitation,  the  schoolmaster  being  in 
the  meantime  enjoined  to  impart  the  necessary  inatraction 
to  snch  parents.  The  same  practice  of  examination  was 
adopted  with  respect  to  adnlt  candidates  for  baptism.  They 
who  were  fonnd  imperfect  in  their  religions  knowledge  and 
belief  were  entered  on  a  separate  list,  and  at  each  retnrning 
visitation  re-examined,  until  jadged  fit  for  admission  tnto 
tbe  clinrch  by  baptism.  On  this  point  the  clergy  remark  in 
their  letter  of  January  3,  1681 ;  "  We  cannot,  however, 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism  to 
natives  causes  ne  no  little  anxiety  and  eolicitnde,  many  of 
them  being  still  strongly  inclined  to  heathenish  superstitions 
and  devil-worship,  which  we  are  not  always  able  to  discover, 
for  the  one  will  not  betray  the  other,  and  no  one  has  the 
boldness  to  give  us  the  information."  It  is  an  extraordinary 
circnmstshce  that,  with  the  lai^  number  on  the  one  hand 
of  natives  professing  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  there  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  reasonable  doubts  all  along  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  snch.  The  opinion  of  the  Olassis  on  this  point, 
communicated  in  their  letter  of  May,  1679,  was  as  follows ; 
"Worthy  brethren,  our  heart  is  enlarged  towards  you,  desir- 
ing to  help  by  word  and  deed  the  canse  of  onr  Oreat  Shepherd 
among  you  where  Satan  holds  his  throne.  We  know  that 
for  years  doubts  have  existed  in  Ceylon  respecting  the 
children  of  certain  Si  ghalese  who,  though  baptized,  are  prone 
to  devil-worship,  whether  such  children  ehonld  be  baptized, 
Ac.    As  this  crying  evil  has,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 

*  I  mentioo  tbees  faota  reapootJDii:  the  ednoational  depBrtmoDl,  bAMUM 
at  the  time  I  wrote  the  Paper  on  that  sobjeet  I  was  not  in  jKoaeMion  at 
information  of  m  e«r];  >  lUte. 
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DOt  yet  beea  remedied,  and  as  it  ia  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  Chriet's  kingdom,  we  will,  pace  vestra,  frankly 
give  yoa  our  sentiment.  The  whole  subject  resolves  itself 
iato  the  following  questions  :— 

"  1.  Whether  it  be  allowable  to  baptize  an  adnlt  withont  his 
previous  acqnaiatance  with  Qod  and  the  Christian  religion  ? 
This  of  conrsG  the  brethren  ananimonsly  reject  with  ns, 
knowing  that  ere  an  adult  is  baptized  he  mast  be  taoght,  yea, 
become  a  disciple  of  Christ — Mark  xxix.,  19.  He  who  is 
without  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  revealed  service  is 
without  faith,  without  God,  aud  without  hope — Ephes.  ii. 
To  a  person  without  these  requisites  baptism  cannot  in  truth 
be  administered — Acts  viii.,  3S,  37. 

"2.  Iq  what  light  to  regard  anch  baptized  persons,  or 
whether  as  Christiana?  And  whether  in  virtue  of  their 
baptism  their  children  also  shonld  be  baptized  ?  We  hesitate 
not  to  declare  that  such  s  person  is  to  be  regarded,  not  a 
true  Christian,  but  a  baptized  heathen :  it  is  Popery  to 
suppose  that  baptism  christens  or  makes  Christian.  Do  we 
not  know,  brethren,  that  by  faith,  by  the  calling  of  God,  and 
by  regeneration,  on  forsaking  heathenism,  the  world,  and  the 
devil,  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  7  Hence  then  the  necessarj- 
conclusion  that  the  children  of  such  baptized  heathens  may 
not  be  baptized,  unless  that  which  is  holy  be  given  unto  the 
dogs.  Such  children  can  f  onnd  no  right  to  baptism,  because 
forsooth  their  parents  have  usurped  it. 

"  3.  How  far  does  Christianity  extend  P  How  far  can  one 
being  a  Christian  in  name  proceed  before  he  falls  away  alto- 
gether from  Christianity  ?  Do  not  idolatry,  devil-worship) 
incantations,  and  such-like  canse  an  entire  apostacy  7  We 
trust,  brethren,  that  your  opinion  herein  also  is  one  with 
oars,  that  namely  the  sin  of  unbelief  is  apoetaoy — Rom.  xi., 
20.  If  a  person  infringes  Christ  and  the  covenant  of  grace — 
when,  for  example,  like  the  Jew,  he  does  not  look  for  the 
llessiah,  or  like  the  Turk  places  Mohamet  next  to  and  above 
Christ,  or  like  the  Socinian  denies  Christ's  atonement ;  so 
i^so  when  he  who  lapses  into  the  chief  sin  of  heathenism 
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and  continnee  therein,  which  is  idolatry,  not  of  the  Becond 
bat  of  the  first  Commandment,  a  cleaving  to  the  service  of 
the  devil,  and  to  incantations — he  has  forsaken  the  profeS' 
sion  of  Christianit;  :  what  else  is  the  meaning  of  2  Corinth, 
vi.,  14-18? 

"  4.  Now  follows  the  last  and  grand  case  (and  0,  may  it 
be  the  happy  state  of  God's  church  among  yon  seldom  or 
never  to  witness  it),  whether  we  are  bonnd  to  baptize  children 
of  snch  apostates,  on  the  ground  that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniqnity  of  the  father — Ezekiel  xviii. ;  or  because  Qod  calls 
tbe  children  of  the  idolatroQS  Israelites  still  his  children — 
Ezefaielxvi.,  21?  We  dcnbt  not  that  when  children  of  apos- 
tates are  bronght  for  baptism  yon  resist  them  firmly,  pointing 
out  to  the  parties  that  they  have  excluded  themeelves  from 
the  covenant,  or  rather  proved  never  to  have  belonged  to  it. 
And  although  under  the  aspect  that  those  Rpostat«  parents 
had  indeed  been  thoronghly  instructed,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  baptism  made  a,  good  outward  profession  (which, 
however,  by  the  result,  proved  to  have  been  specious  and 
from  worldly  coQsi derations),  the  passages  above  quoted 
might  seem  to  plead  in  favour  of  their  children,  yet  we  deem 
it  safest  and  best  that  they  be  not  baptized,  nnless  one  of  the 
parents,  either  father  or  mother,  has  remained  faithful,  for 
then  are  the  children  holy.  Our  reasons  for  the  above 
opinion  are :  (1)  Children  are  not  in  the  covenant  of  grace  hot 
by  their  parents.  How  then  can  their  true  admission  into 
the  covenant  be  presumed  when  their  parents  have  made  a 
f'iigned  and  Ood-provoking  profession,  or  solemnly  violated 
it  by  the  sin  of  heathenism  and  devil-worship  ?  With  respect 
to  the  children  of  idolatrous  Jews  the  case  was  different. 
They  were  called  God's  children  and  received  circttmoision, 
notwithstanding  the  apostacy  of  their  parents.  They  entered 
not  by  their  immediate  parents,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant 
already  made  with  them  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to 
which  theyoonld  appeal  ae  giving  them  still  a  right  to  the 
bleBSinge  of  the  covenant.  (2)  Baptism  can  freely  be  withheld 
from  such  children  without  prejudice  to  them,  for  we  all 
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maintain  in  opposition  to  Fopery  that  not  the  mere  absence 
bat  the  wilful  disregard  of  baptism  is  condemnation.  (3)  We 
consider  the  Buspenae  of  baptism  in  sach  cases  advisable, 
as  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  lest  Satan  shonld  seek  to 
profane  the  traptismal  Christianity  of  each  children  by  the 
instramentality  of  their  apostate  parents,  in  whose  possession 
and  under  whose  influence  they  grow  ap  to  the  dishonoar  of 
Jeaus  onr  King,  Thas  will  the  truth  suffer  nDiiecessarily, 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  will  bo  prostitated,  and  Satan  take 
occasion  to  triumph  in  appearance  over  nominal  CbristiaDS, 
who  have  l>een  prematorely  and  rashly  baptized,  but  who  in 
reality  are  his  property." 

About  this  time  a  falsa  prophet  arose  among  the  Siyhaleae, 
who  excited  some  attention.  I  have  translated  the  accoont 
given  of  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  report  of  1681,  not  vouching 
however  for  the  accuracy  of  names,  on  account  of  thediflBciUty 
I  have  found  in  deciphering  the  handwriting. 

"  A  certain  person  toob  refuge  here  in  1675,  who  had  been 
dwelling  for  several  years  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Kandy,  where  be  had  dissuaded  the  inhabitants  from  the 
practice  of  devil-worship  and  taught  the  worship  of  God  alone, 
as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Butta  or 
Buddha.  This  person  gathered  to  himself  in  the  king's 
territories  a  great  number  of  followers,  who  regarded  him  as 
a  remarkable  personage  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
under  the  pretext  of  religion  he  was  endeavouring  to  make 
disaffected  towards  the  Emperor  Rija  Sigha  a  great  portion 
of  his  kingdom,  he  retreated  from  thence  to  these  parts. 
The  present  Emperor  Rtija  Sigha  had  many  step-brothers 
bom  of  the  same  mother  Dona  Catrama,  but  of  another  father, 
Vimala  Dharma,  while  Rija  Sigha  was  of  her  second  husband : 
both  hnsbands  having  been  Emperors  of  Ceylon,  Rija  Sipba 
though  the  youngest  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  his  brothers 
one  vras  Prince  of  Oalle,  who  died  without  issue,  and  the 
other  Prince  of  Mitale,  who  had  a  son,  some  say  his  own  and 
others  an  adopted,  named  Comara  Astara,  who,  it  is  said, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  drowned  in  the  river  by 
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order  of  Rija  Sigha.  Bat  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  a 
person  gave  blmself  ont  to  be  the  identical  Comara  Astara, 
Piinoe  of  MataU,  pretending  he  had  eBcaped  the  above- 
mentioned  death  by  the  help  of  certain  chiefs.  He  is,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  still  at  Galle  in  safe  costody.  Him 
the  individnal  of  whom  we  are  giving  an  aooonnt,  imitated, 
bat  with  superior  dexterity  and  plausibility,  possessing  a 
dignified  appearance  and  knowing  well  to  mtdntain  hia 
gravity  and  asenmed  importance.  A  great  number  of 
inhabitants  believed  in  him,  while  others  rejected  his 
pretensions.  In  the  meantime,  whoever  he  might  be,  oar 
Government  showed  him  many  marks  of  honour,  as  if  he 
were  the  Comara  Astara,  with  what  design  or  for  what 
reasons  we  cannot  tell.  When  here,  he  continned  for  some 
time  to  forbid  devil-worship  and  to  extort  the  people  to  serve 
God  alone.  Even  as  daring  his  residence  in  the  king's 
territories  he  commanded  the  dagaha  priests  and  devll- 
enohanters  to  bring  him  their  revenue,  so  in  like  manner  his 
commands  here  to  that  effect  were  obeyed  by  many,  so  that 
he  aconmulated  much  wealth.  On  his  arrival  he  feigned  an 
inclination  to  the  Christian  religion,  so  that  the  Rev.  J.  de 
Tooght  and  Simon  Cat  visited  him  frequently,  bat  when 
they  set  forth  scripture  trntbs,  he  showed  little  or  no 
inclination.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  interrogated 
on  the  mysteries  of  heathenism,  he  refused  making  any 
dlsclosares,  saying  that  he  was  ignorant  of  them,  and  that 
the  wise  men  living  in  the  interior  should  be  applied  to.  It 
wootd  be  tedions  to  narrate  the  discourses  held  with  him  ; 
snfflce  it  to  mention  one  interview.  On  July  29, 1675,  the 
two  above-named  brethren  called  on  him  at  bis  request  and 
foond  at  hie  house  a  collection  of  devil-dancers  and  digaba 
priests,  of  whom  five  excelled  in  dancing,  trembling,  move- 
ments  of  the  limbs,  and  violent  heavings  of  the  breast,  under 
which  they  replied  with  a  shrill  voice,  which  appeared  to 
proceed  from  the  stomach,  to  questions  which  were  put  them. 
Being  asked  by  this  peendo  Prince  who  they  were,  like 
demons,  whoae  servants  they  are,  they  replied,  the  one  that 
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he  was  a  certain  devil  From  the  oppo^te  coast,  the  others 
that  they  were  devils  from  oertaln  provinces  of  th«  Island, 
thenamesof  which  they  mentioned  ;'the  fifth  and  most 
crafty  one  said  he  was  Simon  Oawi,  a  ruler  in  the  time  of 
the  Fortngnese,  wbo-was  a  very  cruel  man  and  therefore 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  even  after  his  death. 

"  The  PriUce  asked  him  what  he  intended  doing  hereafter, 
to  whidh  he  replied,  that  since  the  God  withoat  name  (a  term 
by  which  the  inhabitants,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Indlaiu, 
speak  of  their  prophet  Baddha,  whom  according  to  the  BeV. 
B.  HO'rnbedk's  work,  they  hononr  as  a  deity)  was  come  ttiey 
ooght  to  drown  themselves  in  the  sea,  which  also  he  enfotned 
tbeM  tb  do,  saying  they  should  not  conceal  themselves  in 
any  towns  br  villages  in  the  jungle.-  At  the  conclasion  of 
all  this  tbe  clei^ymen  desired  them  to  speak  definitely  of 
their  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  bat  to  this  the  Prince 
objected,  saying  repeatedly  that  these  persons  did  not  know 
thi  mysteries  of  their  religion,  that  what  they  did  was  more 
fromcastom.  The  resort  to  this  Prince  from  the  neighbonr- 
hood  and  from  afar  increased  continnally,  especially  of  sick 
and  lame,  whom  he  nndertook  to  care,  in  attestation  of 
which  he  sent  to  the  clergymen  with  his  servants  two 
natives,  whose  eyesight  he  pretended  to  have  restored, 
which  also  the  individuals  themselves  appeared  to  believe ; 
one  of  them  however  subsequently  confessed  the  deception. 

"  As  to  these  cares  he  said  he  exhorts  the  patients  to  pray 
to  Ood,  promising  them  his  own  prayers,  and  after  a  few  days 
they  come  to  him  saying  they  are  cared.  His  dwelling  was 
not  far  from  the  town,  in  a  house  of  the  Company  at  HnlftB- 
dorp,  so  called  after  Qeneral  Hoist,  who  at  the  besieging  6f 
Colombo  resided  there.  In  this  house  he  exercised 'his 
religion, and  numbers  came  to  him  to  the  no  small  injury  of 
Christianity.  But  on  a  representation  to  the  Governor  Ho 
Was'forbidden  and  the  visits  of  the  natives  were  prevented. 
Then  he  again  feigned  an  inclination  to  Christianity,  bat 
shortly  afterwards  fled  by  night,  and  passing  through  the 
king's  territories  he  was  apprehended,  and,  report  says,  cat 
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to  pieces  at  the  king's  command,  while  others  atill  hold  out 
that  he  lives." 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have  made  this  long 
extract,  an  extraordinary  passage  occurs,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  those  days  the  olergy  also  kept  slaves,  and 
that  these  were  not  treated  always  in  the  most  gentle  manner; 
"  In  onr  footer  letter  of  December  26,  1675,  we  ihentioned 
the  removal  from  Jaffna  of  the  Rev.  J.  Darenns,  cansed  hy 
an  action  brought  against  him  for  chastising  his  slave,  whose 
death  it  Was  alleged  was  owing  to  severe  pnnishment.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  sapreme  Government  at  Batavia, 
whithet  he  was  sent  last  year,  with  all  the  docaments  on  the 
sobject.  We  have  since  anderstood  that  he  was  restored  and 
stationed  at  Tematen,  where  aftor  a  short  continuance  he 
a&d  most  of  his  children  died." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the  Politic 
Oonncll  had  always  a  seat  in  the  Consistory;  a  letter  from 
Colombo  to  Jaffna,  dated  1G8S,  has  the  following  remarks : 
"The  attendance  of  the  Hon.  Commisoiris  Folitib  in  our 
flcolesiastical  meeting  takes  place  with  the  best  understand- 
ing.  His  seat  is  at  the  end  of  the  table  over  against  onr 
President,  covered  with  scarlet  broadcloth,  and,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  pen  and  ink  are  placed  before  him  to  note  down 
oar  conclasions,  which  in  important  cases  are  dictated  to 
hijn  a  verba  ad  iKrbum.  He,  in  his  turn,  CoiAmuiiiAat^s  to 
as  in  writing,  or  allows  us  to  record  the  proposltiocte  or 
approvals  of  His  Excellency  the  Qovernor  and  his  Hon. 
Council."  '    ■ 

Respecting  the  Dutch  congregations  in  the  Colombo 
District,  the  following  statement  was  given  in  1684  : '  **We 
three  undersigned  ministers  serve  thechnrches  of  OolomBo, 
Negombo,  Tuticorin,  and  Calpentyn.  The  Dutch  congre- 
gation at  Colombo  consists  of  between  140  and  150  members ; 
twenty-six  members  have  either  died  or  left  the  place  daring 
the  last  year.  We  have  here  an  Bcclesia  Atnbulatoria,  in 
which  among  the  Company's  servants  some  depart  and  others 
arrive,  as  the  service  of  the  Company  requires  them,  which 
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is  the  case  in  all  ladia.  The  Megombo  oongfregation  consistB 
of  20  memberB,  Taticorin  18,  and  Calpentyn  8,  which  latter 
plaoe  was  formerly  raokoned  nnder  Manpi.r,  bat  a  few 
montha  ago  GoTemmeiit  haa  placed  it  under  Colombo. 
There  is  here  (Colombo)  preaching  thrice  a  week,  and  on 
Thorsdnys  after  Divine  Service  a  catechizing  for  the  yonng. 
Two  hrankbezoekers  are  also  employed  here,  the  one  to  read 
and  condaot  ainging  in  the  church  and  to  offer  up  the  daily 
evening  prayers  at  the  Governor's  house,  and  the  other  to  per- 
form similar  daties  in  the  hospital.  In  the  Colombo  District 
we  have  twenty-five  native  schools  with  2,308  children;  nine 
of  these  schools  belong  to  Negombo  with  517  children.  We 
have  lost  by  death  this  year  three  ministers,  namely,  one  at 
Qalle,  the  other  at  Matara,  and  the  third  at  Jaffna  after  a  abort 
residence  in  the  Colony ;  to  fill  up  their  vacancies,  Trinco- 
malee  and  Batticaloa  had  to  be  deprived,"  The  Colombo 
District  hadnative  Christians  24,7534nclading  4,033  children! 
children  baptized  from  March,  1683,  to  May,  1684,  1,450; 
adults,  both  men  and  women  who  had  left  heathenism  and 
embraced  Christianity,  140  ;  conples  married,  363.  In  the 
Jafifna  District  ezclasive  of  Mannir,  native  Christians  141,456. 
Besides  these  there  were  said  to  he  many  hundreds  profess- 
ing Boman  Catholicism.  On  native  Christians  the  following 
remarka  occur : — 

"  The  reason  why  we  designate  the  native  Christians  by 
the  name  of  nominal  or  baptized  Christians  is  because  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  profess  Christianity  from 
worldly  motives,  to  derive  advantages  from  the  Christian 
Qovemment  and  snob-like  other  worldly  views,  rather  than 
from  sincere  love  to  the  truth  and  the  Christian  religion  and 
for  their  salvation ;  not  unlike  those  who,  under  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  when  Christianity  began  to  have  ascend- 
ency in  the  world,  forsook  heathenism  and  embraced  it. 
Nevertheless  we  believe,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
appearances  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  are  assured  by  the 
experience  of  many  years,  that  among  the  multitude  there 
are  many  sincere  hearts,  who,  in  knowledge  aad  love  of  the 
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trath,  have  embraoid  Christianity,  seeking  their  salvation 
solely  in  the  obedience  and  deftth  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
Bat  at  the  same  time  it  is  anqnestionable  that  among  ns  in 
this  Island  native  ChriHtianity  in  the  gross  is  in  a  very  tender 
and  weak  state ;  but  who  will  despise  the  day  of  siaall  things  ? 
Baptism  we  administer  with  all  cantion  and  circnmspeotion. 
Against  devil-worship  and  heathenish  snperstitions  practised 
in  some  places  the  Governor  in  Council  has  issaed  good 
orders  and  placards,  whereby  as  mnch  as  possible  anch 
practices  are  prevented,  as  also  against  the  pnblic  gnpersti- 
tions  practices  of  Popery,  to  which  some  are  still  strongly 
attached." 

Abont  this  time  the  Batavian  clergy  pat  the  qnestion  to 
their  brethren  in  Ceylon  whether  the  Portngaese  language 
as  a  medium  for  the  parposes  of  religion  be  necessary  and 
asefal.  The  latter  replied,  that  as  it  was  a  language 
commonly  spoken  in  the  Island,  especially  in  the  Colombo 
District,  its  more  general  adoption  woald  be  prodnctive  of 
great  good  -,  and  that  although  in  IG6S  both  the  local  civil 
and  ecclesiaatical  anthorities  had  resolved  that  the  language 
should  be  diaconraged  in  order  to  its  dying  away,  and  had 
taken  strenaoas  measurea  to  that  effect,  yet  that  experience 
had  hitherto  shown  them  the  impracticability.  The  New 
Testament  in  Portngaese  had  been  pablished  in  Holland  by 
order  of  the  Company,  several  copies  were  distributed  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  demand  for  them  was  increasing.  But  as  it 
was  not  considered  a  very  good  version,  the  phraseology 
being  in  several  places  incorrect,  it  became  a  snbject  of 
correapondence  whether  a  fresh  supply  ehonld  be  granted 
or  a  revised  edition  published  ;  the  latter  wasresolved  upon, 
but  in  the  meantime  fifty  copies  of  the  old  edition  were 
received  from  Batavia  to  be  distributed  and  used  (the 
incorrect  places  amended  with  the  pen),  with  the  prospect  of 
being  soon  superseded.  There  was  also  in  circniation  a  little 
Portuguese  work  against  Popery,  entitled  "  A  Dialogue 
between  a  Pastor  and  a  Farmer,"  translated  from  the  Datch, 
and  pubhshed  in  Holland  in  1682. 
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In  1685  the  namber  of  elergymea  stood  thas :  Jaffna  4, 
Oolombo  3,  Galle  2,  and  M&tara  1.  Jaffna  vis.b  looked  upon 
as  the  moat  important  sphere  of  operation. 

An  official  letter  from  the  Consistory  to  the  XYII. 
Representatives  of  the  Company  in  1689  gives  this  mention 
of  mral  churches  and  schools:  "At  the  conquest  of 
Colombo  by  the  Datoh  the  king  of  Sandy  removed  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  provinces  to  the  interior, 
whereby  little  opportunity  was  afforded  in  the  first  years  to 
establish  schools  and  churches  among  the  natives  ;  so  that 
a  commencement  was  made  at  the  time  here  and  there  only 
in  the  maritime  parts,  which  were  better  inhabited.  Sabse- 
qnently,  however,  the  people  retnmed  gradnally  from  the 
mountain  districts,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  ohnrohes  and 
schools  were  located  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of  oon- 
tinaance  and  progress,  until  their  number  in  places  under  the 
command  of  this  town  has  increased  to  twenty-seven,  besides 
seven  more  in  and  about  Negombo,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  clergy  of  this  town  (Colombo).  The  commencement 
of  this  work  was  feeble  and  subject  to  many  interruptions, 
which  have  been  successively  overcome,  and  we  are 
labouring  with  more  certainty  of  good  results.  AccorcUsg 
as  the  experience  of  each  succeedingday  taught  us  what  was 
requisite  for  the  continued  welfare  and  greater  efficiency 
of  these  churches  and  schools,  we  made  suggestions  to  the 
Government,  upon  which  we  have  received  good  orders  and 
regulations  fi%m  the  present  Governor  Laurens  Pyl.  Now 
nothing  more  is  required  than  that  these  regulations  be 
brought  Into  practice,  and  maintained,  for  the  advance  or 
decline  of  churches  and  schools  depends  upon  their  enforce- 
ment or  neglect."  They  thought  it  unnecessary  to  entAr 
into  particulars,  as  a  detailed  t-epdrt  had  been  called  for  by 
the  Governor  in  1685  to  be  laid  before  the  Company,  The 
main  object  of  theif  present  communication  was  to  complain 
of  recent  attein^ts  to  overthrow  Christiahity. 

The  Portugueaie,  the  late  occupants  of  the  country, 
destroyed  the  digabas  and  heathen  edifices,  and  did  not 
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tolerate  the  pablic  exerciBos  of  devil-worBhip.  The  Dutch 
alao  issued  in  1682  strict  placards  against  all  sach  ceremonies, 
and  inflicted  heavy  penalties,  the  Governor  jndging  that  as 
the  people  were  not  as  yet  free  from  the  leaven  of 
heathenism,  and  the  display  of  ceremonies  had  great 
inflaeace  on  the  mind,  these  practices  wonld  be  most 
prejudicial  to  the  incipient  state  of  native  Christianity. 
The  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  showy 
ceremonies,  had  drawn  away  several  weak  members.  After 
this  introduction  they  proceed  to  their  complaint : — 

"  Heathenism,  which  for  the  last  years  had  lost  its 
ioflnence  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  many  left  it  for 
Christianity,  has  of  late  began  wonderfally  to  bestir  itself 
through  the  agitations  of  certain  ill-disposed  persons,  who, 
not  content  with  their  present  improved  state,  have  not 
only,  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  new  king  of 
Eandy  and  his  coartiers,  been  seeking  to  be  absolved  from 
the  existing  orders  and  regulations  respecting  schools,  but 
have  also  effected  a  demand  from  the  court  of  Kandy  for 
the  re-erection  of  dagabas  in  the  lower  provinces  and  the 
lands  whose  revenues  formerly  supported  the  d&gatms  and 
their  priests,  and  consequently  for  the  revival  of  idolatry. 
If  this  be  conceded  the  orders  respecting  native  cfanrchee 
and  schools  can  no  more  be  enforced,  and  defection  from 
Christianity  will  be  on  the  increase." 

The  clergy  further  stated  that  they  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  local  QoTernment  to  the  apprehended  evil, 
from  whom  they  had  received  the  assurance  through  their 
Commissary  Politic,  that  Government  would  do  alt  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  clergy  in  favouring  the  work  of 
Christianity  by  discountenancing  idolatry.  Bat  it  appears 
that  the  partial  measures  of  the  civil  power  did  not  satisfy 
the  clergy,  as  will  appear  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of 
Eflani.  The  secret  agent  or  instigator  in  the  attempt  to 
restore  temples  and  temple  domains  was  a  certain  Moorman, 
in  the  capacity  of  Bannaeke  or  Sabandenr  in  the  Company's 
service,  who  got  his  wife's  brother  Jasondera  Appxihamy 
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to  go  to  the  king  of  Eaad;  and  move  him  to  Bend  the 
embaflsy  to  the  Datoh  QoTemor. 

With  the  hope  of  checking  the  pnhlic  exercise  of  henthen- 
ism,  the  clergy  had  applied  to  the  local  GoTemment  (or 
permission  to  convert  a  certain  mandoa,  which  etood  a  short 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Eelani,  where  the  mios 
of  an  ancient  and  renonnced  dAgaba  existed,  into  a  Christian 
school.  This  project  of  erecting  a  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God  upon  the  rnina  or  in  the  contignity 
of  an  idolatrous  temple,  which  was  done  with  snccess  by  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  who  converted  the  temples  of  Idols 
into  temples  of  the  true  Qod,  the  clergy  were  of  opinion 
would  operate  to  diminish  the  resort  of  so  many  people,  not 
only  heathens  bat  nominal  Christians,  both  from  the  district 
nnder  Colombo  and  from  other  parta.  They  allnde  to  their 
having  in  like  manner  btiilt  a.  school  near  Negombo  on  tiie 
rnins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  whereby  the  nnmeroas 
pilgrimages  thither  of  Roman  Catholic  devotees  eventnally 
died  away. 

But  they  did  not  find  the  same  results  at  Kelani ;  thoogb 
there  was  a  school,  pilgrims  became  rather  more  nnmeroiu. 
They  ascribed  their  failure  to  the  want  of  an  unconditional 
interdict  from  Government.  They  therefore  requested  the 
XYII.  Representatives  to  aid  them  in  the  contest  between  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  light,  that  the  cause  of  God 
might  prevail  over  the  cause  of  the  devil,  by  enforcing  the 
application  of  the  placards  of  1682  against  the  pnblic  exercise 
of  heathen  ceremonies  to  Eelani.  For  what  would  the 
prohibition  in  other  places  avail  if  Eelani,  which  wae  the 
seat  of  Buddhism  in  the  Company's  territories,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colombo,  were  allowed  freely  to  exercise  its 
superstitions,  under  the  immediate  eye,  as  itwere,  of  Govern- 
ment ?  Heathenism  would  continue  in  full  force  ;  the  people 
would  remain  Buddhists  ;  the  weak  Christians,  who  were  not 
free  from  the  seeds  of  superstitions,  would  be  drawn  away ; 
the  clergy  would  be  in  danger  of  unhallowing  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  by  administering  it  to  children  of  parents  who 
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secretly  worshipped  imageB,  while  there  were  no  means  of 
detecting  them ;  the  priests  woald  pervade  the  land,  and 
practice  their  worship  in  defiance  of  the  clergy.  The'local 
Govemment  were  disinclined  to  forbid  Eelani,  lest  it  shoald 
displease  the  Conrt  of  Eandy,  and  especially  a  certun  Oa^^- 
bandir,  and  thns  prevent  the  establishing  of  permanent 
peace  with  the  SighaleBe  king,  or  at  least  weaken  their 
treaty  with  him,  which  was  abont  to  be  renewed. 

It  was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  civil  power  that  natives 
who  professed  heathenism  shontd  not  be  forbidden  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  bat  only  the  Christians  prevented 
taking  a  part  therein,  and  pnnisfaed  when  detected.  The 
contra  arguments  of  the  clergy  were  that  if  Kelani  was 
allowed  to  be  the  throne  of  heathenism  the  evil  woald  spread, 
and  vain  would  be  all  preventive  meaaares ;  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  discover  among  the  concoarse  of  pilgrims 
to  Kelani  those  who  professed  Christianity ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  it  In  individaal  cases,  unless  it  was 
aniversally  prevented  in  the  Company's  territories;  that  it 
was  to  be  qnestioned  whether  the  wish  to  continue  E^lani 
originated  in  the  Kandyan  Coart,  and  whether  its  discon- 
tinuance would  destroy  the  peace  or  weaken  the  treaty  ;  that 
the  whole  matter  was  only  the  pretence  of  the  Bandar,  and 
the  instigation  of  the  lower  provinces ;  and  mast  not  these 
people,  as  the  sabjecta  of  the  Company,  submit  to  the  laws 
and  commands  of  their  rulers,  and  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  upper  provinces  ?  The  clergy  declared  that  they  would 
not  have  troubled  the  XVII.  Representatives  with  this  matter 
were  it  not  for  the  care  and  zeal  they  felt  for  the  canse  of 
Christianity,  which  perhaps  might  be  a  blind  zeal,  but  they 
were  not  conscious  of  that ;  they  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbers 
of  social  peace,  but  as  Elijah  withstood  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
BO  they  wished  to  oppose  heathenism  throngh  good  and 
evil  report.  They  would  leave  the  decision  with  the  high 
anthorities,  conscious  that  in  thus  coming  forward  they  were 
doing  their  duty.  They  were  confident  that  heathenism 
would  diminish  if  a  Christian  place  of  worship  were  erected 
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next  to  the  temple,  that  God  might  apeak  there  as  well  as 
the  devil ;  so  woald  trnth  begin  to  triumph,  as  the  presence 
of  the  ark  in  his  own  temple  caosed  Dagon  to  fall. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  projection  of  the  Sinha- 
lese seminary,  for  the  benefit  of  Colombo,  Qalle,  and  Matara. 
The  Oovernmeut  sabmitted  the  coaeideration  of  it  to'  the 
Colombo  Consistory  ;  each  member  gave  in  writing  his 
opinion  ae  to  the  most  practicable  plan,  after  which  a  meeting 
was  held,  and  their  proceedings  were  forwarded  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Bat  a  delay  of  two  or  three  years  occnrred 
before  the  plan  was  bronght  to  matnrity.  In  consideration 
of  increased  labonrs  and  extended  plana  of  asefnlaess, 
snggestions  were  also  submitted  to  Oovemment  for  aagment- 
ing  the  number  of  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roman  waa 
asked  in  the  meeting  whether  he  intended  remaining  in 
India :  he  answered  that  hia  time  of  life  did  not  permit  him 
to  stady  the  native  languages ;  he  saw  some  likelihood  of 
acquiring  the  Portuguese,  but  he  would  prefer  a  station 
where  he  would  not  be  called  on  to  take  charge  of  native 
schools  and  congregations.  Here  was  no  such  station  in 
Ceylon,  and  it  was  recommended  to  Government  that  he 
shonld  exchange  with  Mr.  Clement  at  Negapatam,  who  was 
a  yonng  man  and  inclined  to  remain  a  long  time  in  India* 
and  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  work  of 
native  Christianity.  The  arrangement  was  sanctioned.  The 
Conaiatory  farther  reqaeated  Mr,  Spegt,  whose  term  of 
service  was  expired,  to  continue  longer  in  the  Colony  in  the 
present  emergency,  on  account  of  his  local  experience.  He 
thanked  his  brethren  for  their  estimation  of  his  services,  bat 
regretted  that  cirotmistanceB  placed  it  out  of  his  power  to 
give  a  decided  answer. 

There  was  a  ooncern  for  the  welfare  of  native  Christianity ; 
the  nomber  of  ministers  able  to  take  charge  of  the  rnral 
churches  and  schools  was  small ;  the  stations  required  to  be 
frequently  inspected;  they  used  to  be'viaited  every  five 
weeks :  it  ahoald  never  be  lesa  than  once  a  quarter,  in  order 
that  the  interest  might  be  kept  up,  which  coald  be  done  in 
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no  other  way  than  by  freqaent  and  oontinaed  inspection 
and  Tisitation,  especially  at  a  time  wlien  so  many  meanii 
were  employed  to  revive  heathenism  ;  and  the  Claasis  held 
oat  little  prospect  of  procaring  men  of  anfficient  Baitability 
for  colonial  chnrohes,  especially  as  the  political  state  of 
Holland  operated  unfavourably  on  the  number  of  theological 
stndentR  at  the  universitieB. 

At  Jaffna  in  1691  fresh  schemes  were  contemplated  for 
the  better  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  H.  A.  van 
Rhede  of  Drakenstein,  Lord  of  Meyiireght,  Commissary 
Greneral,  when  on  his  visit  throngh  the  Jaffna  provinces, 
finding  by  obBervation  that  among  the  natives  "  many  were 
imbaed  with  the  blind  snperstition  of  Popery  through  the 
Amissaries  of  Portagneae  priestti  from  the  coast  of  (>oro- 
mandel  j  while  others  had  little  tme  conception  of  the 
reformed  religion,  notwithstanding  that  its  fnndamental 
troths  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  incalcated  at  the  native 
ohnrches  and  in  their  own  tongne,"  projected  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  seminary  at  Jaffna,  to  prepare  natives,  by  means 
of  the  Dutch  language,  for  the  work  of  teaching  their 
countrymen.  It  was  observed  that  this  was  the  practice 
pnrsaed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Native  agency  was  found 
the  more  necessary,  as  few  Enropeans  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  langnage  effectnally  to  communicate  with 
th«  people.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  de  Mey,  who  was 
born  and  had  spent  his  childhood  in  India,  and  for  that 
reason  sapposed  to  have  been  gifted  with  facilities  above  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  for  acqniring  a  thorough  intimacy 
with  the  Tamil  language,  and  who  was  made  rector  of  the 
Tamil  seminary  at  Jaffna,  none  had  as  yet  been  able  freely 
to  preach  in  that  langnage.  Mr.  J.  D.  Voogt.  who  had  arrived 
in  1669,  conld  read  and  write  it  well,  and  was  busy  composing 
a  Tamil  grammar.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  location  of 
the  clergy  from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  unexpected 
deaths,  had  been  a  great  drawback.    Thev  were,  however. 
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buBily  preparing  the  way  for  their  aacceesore,  by  compiling 
dictionaries  and  grammare.  They  had  snuceeded  ia  making 
a  Tamil  and  Dutch,  a  PorttigaeB«  and  Sighaleee,  and  h 
Sinhalese  and  Datch  dictionary ;  and  also  tranBlated  into 
Tamil  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

They  state  that  they  laboared  nnder  the  difficulty  of 
finding  Baitable  words  in  the  native  langnages  to  convey 
just  ideas  of  gospel  truths.  InstrnctionB  were  sent  from 
Holland  "  that  a  few  native  children  in  their  tender  years 
should  be  taken  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  clergy, 
tu  be  brought  up  from  their  childhood  in  the  knowledge 
of  Chriatinnity,  and  afterwards  to  be  fitted  for  the  work  of 
preachers."  This  year  two  new  clergymen  arrived  from 
Holland,  but  one  of  them,  Livina,  a  young  man,  met  with  a 
watery  grave  iu  the  Colombo  roads,  four  days  after  his  land- 
ing, while  fetching  his  luggage  from  the  ship.  His  death  wa» 
deeply  regretted,  as  he  was  reported  very  promising,  full  of 
zeal  and  application. 

In  1693  the  East  India  Oompany  replied  favourably  on 
the  Kflani  question,  that  they  would  not  allow  heathen 
practices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  chief  town,  upon 
which  the  clergy  opened  an  establishment  there  and  ordered 
the  priests  to  remove.  The  Classis  of  Walcheren,  writing 
generally  on  the  infiuence  of  heathenism,  asked  the  clergy 
Lo  commanicate  in  their  next  letter  a  few  prudent  rules 
or  measures  that  might  he  applied  to  prevent  the  evil,  as 
uuggestions  to  the  XVII,  Representatives,  It  appears  all 
along  that  the  clergy  had  a  great  idea  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  civil  arm  to  put  down  both  Buddhism  and 
Popery, 

In  connection  with  the  E^lani  question  the  following 
paragraph  occurs  iu  the  annual  ecclesiastical  teport,  which 
though   containing  perhaps  nothing   new  will   show   the 
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amoant  of  knowledge  o£  BuddhiBm  then  in  posseasion :  "At 
the  bill  there  are  still  a  few  insignificant  remains  of  one  of 
the  most  renowned  and  frequented  d&gahas  in  the  Island,  to 
the  honour  of  Boddha  named  Qantama,  the  Ood  of  this  world, 
whom  the;  call  Calijoegoe,  and  reckon  the  fourth.  Of  his 
doctrine  and  religion,  though  much  piuna  have  been  taken, 
we  cannot  obtain  certain  and  satisfactory  information.  The 
poasesBora  of  their  religious  works  have  refused  them  to  us, 
fearing  that  we  shall  ridicule  or  uuhallow  them,  and  the 
nominal  Christians  are  apprehenaive  lest  we  should  discover 
that  under  the  name  of  Christians  they  are  still  in  heart 
Buddhists.  In  the  voyage  of  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Siam  in  1865,  mention  is  made  of  the  Siamese  deity 
Somonokkodon.  Thia  ia  the  same  whom  they  here  call 
Baddha.  The  description  given  in  that  work  of  the  deeds 
of  the  former  agrees  in  a  great  measure  with  that  given  in 
the  Sinhalese  books  of  Buddha,  from  whose  death  they 
calculate  2,232  years.  They  say  that  Buddha  departed  to 
Pegu  or  Tenasserim,  near  Siam.  The  priests  o£  Buddha, 
-called  Sagghayas,  wear  the  same  costume  as  the  Talapoins 
of  Siam.  The  chief  priest  here  used  to  acknowledge  the 
chief  priest  of  that  country  as  his  aoperior,  from  whom  be 
received  his  instructions.  A  few  years  ago  the  king  of 
Eandy  applied  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  for  a  ship 
to  convey  some  of  his  priests  to  Tenasserim.  The  chronicle 
of  their  kings  and  first  settlers  in  the  Island  states  that  they 
arrived  here  under  the  commaDd  of  the  son  of  a  powerful 
monarch  of  Siam,  and  exercised  the  religion  of  that  oonntry, 
which  was  the  first  religion  established  in  Ceylon.  But  this 
prince  and  his  TOO  followers  not  having  with  them  wives, 
but  obtained  them  from  the  oppoaite  coast,  the  religion  of 
the  contiueut  became  propagated  by  the  connection  as  also  by 
the  immigration  of  the  coatt  people.  To  this  circumstance 
is  attributed  the  equal  prevalence  of  the  Tamil  and  Sighulesc 
languages,  and  the  increasing  introduction  of  words  from 
tlie  former  into  the  latter." 
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It  was  remarked  aboat  this  time  that  Roman  Catholic- 
writers,  speaking  in  their  works  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
priests,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  introdaced  and  propagated 
their  doctrine  in  India,  and  particularly  in  Ceylon,  say  that 
their  missionaries  represented  themselTes  to  the  native  chiefs 
as  personslearnedinastronomy,mathematics,aadDataral  phil- 
osophy, and  showed,  in  order  to  make  the  better  impreasiou, 
some  instrnmentB  or  machines  ;  that  they  began  with  ^ving 
Instraotion  in  the  arte  and  sciences,  infusing  at  the  same  time, 
bat  imperceptibly,  their  religious  tenets  ;  and  that  they  thas 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  learned  in  the  land.  The  clergy  of  the  Dutch 
church  iu  Ceylon  wished  to  profit  from  this  plan.  They 
observed  that  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
set  a  high  value  on  natural  philosophy  ;  that  they  were  fond 
of  astrology,  supposing  their  daily  actions  and  pursuits  to  be 
regulated  by  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  planets,  being 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  their  astrologers  as  to  the  planets 
under  which  their  children  were  born,  to  hear  their  fate 
foretold.  The  Olasses  were,  therefore,  recommended  in  their 
selection  of  ministers  for  Ceylon  to  give  the  preference  to 
such  as  were  proflcieat  in  the  sciences  ;  not  only  that  their 
knowledge  may  gain  them  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  but 
also  to  instruct  the  atndeuts  of  the  seminary  on  the  same 
snbjects,  and  thus  assist  to  rectify  the  prevailing  erroneous 
notions  of  the  native  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  the 
solar  system,  and  in  that  manner  also  to  lead  the  people  up 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  Creator  of  heaven  and 


The  Rev,  Simon  Cat  was  day  and  night  employed  in  Sig- 
halese  ;  he  had  translated  part  of  the  Qospel  of  Matthew, 
and  was  now  making  preparations  for  the  seminary  ;  his 
Sinhalese  dictionary  was  completed,  but  bis  age  being  more 
than  sixty  years,  prevented  his  going  on  so  successfnlly  as 
to  meet  the  demand.     A  Tamil  version  was  completed  of 
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the  Epiatle   of  James,  and    of   the  Acts   up  to  the   14th 
«liapteT. 

In  1693  three  ministers  arrived,  of  whom  one  devoted 
himself  to  the  seminary,  and  the  other  went  to  live  in  the 
-ooantry  for  the  sake  of  greater  facility  in  acqniring  Sin- 
halese. One  was  removed  from  Jaffna  to  Tranqnebftr,  another 
from  Cochin  to  Cjlombo.  In  1695,  Marinns  Mazins,  an 
eminently  nsefal  man.hadreachedhiseightiethyear,  andwas 
allowed  to  retire  from  eervice,  but  continned  to  attend  the 
Consistory  meetings  and  assist  his  brethren  with  hie  experi- 
ence of  Indian  chnrches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rnel  was  preaching 
in  Portnguese  and  also  attending  to  the  Siijhalese  language, 
in  which  he  was  able  to  read  and  write.  In  order  to  make 
better  progress  he  took  np  his  residence  afterwards  at 
Moratnwa;  it  being  so  arranged  that  his  share  of  pastoral 
dnties  in  Dntch  shonld  be  divided  among  the  Colombo 
ministers,  who  in  tnrn  were  relieved  of  the  inspection  of 
schools  and  native  congregations  by  his  taking  that  depart- 
ment entirely  upon  himself. 

In  a  commnnication  to  the  Classis  of  North  Holland  in 
1695,  a  passage  occars  which  is  worthy  of  insertion  -.  "  And 
now  to  say  something  more  of  the  difBculties  which  yon 
see  in  raising  local  ministers :  we  do  not  know  why  the 
Indian  charohes  should  not,  with  the  sanction  of  Qovem- 
ment  and  no  other  impediments  presenting  themselves, 
raise  persons  out  of  the  seminary,  of  safficient  ability  and 
of  irreproachable  life,  as  proponents  or  even  ministerst  who 
conld  with  more  eaooess  and  effect  preach  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderfnl  works  of  Ood  and  Christ  crocifiad. 
None  of  onr  brethren  bat  Mr.  A.  de  Mey  have  hitherto 
preached  in  Tamil  with  mnch  benefit, 

"  We  make  this  suggestion  becanse  the  chnrches  in  this  and 
other  colonies  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  Fatherland 
church,  as  the  celebrated  Geisbertns  Voetsius,  I'rofessor  of 
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Theolo^,  haesmplypointed  ontinliiB  Politia  Theologia,pag^ 
103,  &o.,  ia  hia  reply  to  the  qaeBtion  :  whether  the  Nether- 
land  churches,  because  they  first  planted  the  Indian 
ohnrches,  have  an  abiding  power  to  select  miniBters  and 
snpply  the  charohes  whioh  have  already  sprang  np,  and  to 
govern  them  with  absolute  aathority,  as  if  these  were 
destitnte  of  all  power  or  right  in  this  respect,  and  remained 
Bobject  to  and  dependent  npon  the  charoh  of  Netherland. 
The  celebrated  writer  in  favour  of  the  colonial  chnrchea 
adduces  his  argnmentB  from  scripture,  from  the  primitive 
Glentile  chtirches  planted  by  believers  from  Judea,  and  from 
the  principles  of  the  Aeformation. 

"  We  know  also  that  it  has  been  practiced  by  the  English  in 
New  England,  where  various  churches  eziet  in  which  natives 
have  been  admitted  to  the  ministry,  as  appears  in  a  letter 
from  Boston  by  the  Rev.  Crescent  Mather  to  Mi-.  J.  Leusden, 
Professor  in  Oriental  Languages  at  Utrecht.  After  speaking 
of  the  pious  zeal  of  Rev.  J.  Elliot,  who  after  acquiring  the 
oatire  languages  translated  the  whole  Bible,  and  planted  a 
church  consisting  of  converted  Indians,  Mr.  Mather  states : 
The  pastor  in  charge  thereof  is  by  birth  a  native  named 
Daniel;  besides  which,  he  says,  there  are  several  others  whose 
pastors  are  all  Americans.  Of  these  churches  he  enumeratee 
twenty-four.  Even  the  churches  in  the  Fatherland  are  sot 
foreign  to  this  plan,  for  they  jadge  that  Theological  semi- 
naries onght  to  be  eatablished,  as  appears  from  the  opiniou 
g^ven  by  the  Theological  Professors  of  Leylen  in  1622 ;  but 
especially  from  article  17  of  the  Synod  of  Sooth  Holland 
held  at  Gouda  in  1620,  who  approved  of  and  commended  it 
as  an  edifying  Christian  work  for  the  salvation  of  many 
blind  heathens.  Since  then  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
English  in  America ;  and  the  Fatherland  churches  have  for 
years  spoken  in  a  tone  of  high  approbation  that  in  these 
regions  also  a  seminary  be  established  for  native  yonths,  to 
prepare  proponents  and  ministers  for  the  extension  of  the 
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trae  reformed  Christian  religion  ;  we  neither  sappuse  nor 
expect  (no  other  difflcaltioB  presenting  thetUBoIves  in  this 
respect)  that  the  Fatherland  chnrches  will  now  raise  any 
objection  or  opposition." 

■  In  1696  the  ConsiBtory  of  Galle  constilted  them  of  Colombo 
about  the  reception  of  Hlavea  as  commanicante,  and  whether  . 
previous  information  should  be  given  to  OoTemment,  The 
reply  was  that  although  caution  was  necessary,  yet  when  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  no  objection  existed  as  to  the 
amotint  of  religious  Icnowledge  and  as  to  moral  condnct,  they 
should  be  admitted  ;  that  it  had  been  the  constant  practice 
to  recognize  as  church  members  the  slaves  who  came  over 
from  Batavia  with  certificates ;  and  that  as  this  was  a  matter 
purely  ecoleeiastical,  there  was  no  necessity  of  a  reference  to 
Qovemment.  The  origin  of  these  inquiries  was  not  so  much 
the  novelty  of  the  case,  bat  an  unpleasant  dispute  in  the 
chnrch  of  Qalle  between  certain  of  th?  congregation  and  the 
members  of  the  Consistory  themselTss,  about  the  admission 
of  a  slave  girl,  who  came  with  her  mistress  from  Matnra, 
One  of  the  clergymen  refused  to  admit  her,  though  she  was 
furnished  with  a  good  testimony  from  the  Matara  church,  on 
the  ground  of  iil-condact,  which  he  refused  to  specify  or 
euhstantiste.  The  contention  was  protracted,  led  to  un- 
warrantable proceedings  in  the  meeting,  and  terminated  in 
the  removal  by  QoTemment  of  the  ministers  to  other 
stations. 

InalettertotheXVII.Bepresentatives,  dated  1697,  we  have 
the  following  aoconnt  of  translations  :  "  Since  it  has  pleased 
Qod  to  bring  this  Island  under  your  Uoveniment  we  have 
endeavoured  with  all  zeal  to  apply  every  possible  means  to 
propagate  Christianity  among  the  natives,  establishing  schools 
in  all  pUoes,  and  composing  for  their  instrnction  qnestions 
and  answers  on  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  translated 
first   into  Portogaese  and   afterwards   into  Tamil  for  the 
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Jaffna  congrsgatioDB,  and  Bubseqaently  into  Sinhalese.  Bat 
as  none  of  the  mimstera  were  found  with  competent  know> 
ledge  of  this  language,  and  the  work  was  done  by  certain 
natives  acquainted  with  the  Portngaeae  and  Sighaleee 
languages,  it  appeared  that  tlie  version  was  imperfect,  eereral 
passages  of  which  not  conveTing  the  meaning  properly.  We 
were,  however,  obliged  to  help  ourselves  with  it  until  the 
year  1696,  when  tinder  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Cat, 
a  revised  version  appeared,  which  is  now  by  order  of  the 
Government  tntrodnced  into  all  the  schools.  We  have 
faithfally  communicated  this  circamstance  that  yoar  Jjord- 
ships  may  perceive  whence  it  is  the  inhabitants  have, 
generally  speaking,  made  so  little  progress  in  Christianity. 
Indeed  all  the  labonr  and  pains  bestowed  by  constant 
visitations  will  produce  little  fruit  so  long  as  the  means 
of  instroction  remain  defective.  Because  there  has  not 
been  one  of  the  clergy  Bu£5ciently  advanced  in  Sinha- 
lese, little  instruction  could,  comparatively  speaking,  be 


"  The  Rev.  J.  Ruel  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  preach  his  first  Sinhalese  sermon  on  October  14, 
1696.  Being  better  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
itxisting  versions,  he  has  introduced  several  idiomatic  im- 
provements. If  now  we  were  supplied  with  two  or  three 
young  ministers,  inclined  to  master  the  language,  then,  under 
Divine  blessing,  might  we  expect  to  see  some  real  good  done 
among  this  people.  It  is  true  that  with  respect  to  members 
we  are  well  supplied,  especially  at  Colombo,  but  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  ministers  are  not  many. 
M.  Masius  has  retired  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity ; 
Simon  Cat,  a  man  of  seventy-two  years  and  in6rm  in  body, 
has  ceased  to  preach,  but  is  going  on  with  his  Sigbalese  and 
Tamil  dictionaries,  and  other  books  for  the  seminary.  Rnel 
also  has  been  allowed  to  discontinue  public  preaching  on 
account  of  his  other  engagements.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Specht  is 
now  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  hie  indisposition  has  increaseil 
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to  anch  a  degree  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed,  so  that  bat  two 
remain  capable  of  preaching,  Yander  Bnnk  and  Meerland,  the 
latter  fibont  fifty-five  years  of  age,  infirm,  and  not  likely  to 
continne  long  ;  and  the  former  is  entirely  prevented  by  bis 
heavy  dnties  from  applying  himself  to  Sinhalese.  If  it 
fihonld  plense  the  Almighty  to  remove  by  death  S.  Gat  and 
.  J.  Rtiel,  no  one  wonld  be  left  to  do  anything  for  the  good  of 
native  Christianity." 

In  the  next  year  two  died  at  Colombo  ;  one  sent  oat  from 
Holland  died  on  the  voyage.  Two  vero  about  to  leave  the 
Colony,  BO  that  there  remained  in  all  bat  five,  which  called 
forth  an  argent  request  for  more  ministers.  This  year  an 
angry  letterwaa  received  from  the  Batavian  Consistory  about 
two  ministers,  who  had  arrived  there  from  Jaffna  without 
the  necessary  testimonials.  It  appears  that  they  departed  on 
account  of  certain  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  at 
JafEna,  and  had  rendered  their  ministration  less  acceptable 
to  the  people.  The  Colombo  Consistory,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Government,  had  forbidden  the  Jafi!na  church  to  grant 
the  docament,  -which  the  Batavian  people  oonsidered  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  liberty  of  individual 
oharches  and  congregations;  and  an  injury  to  the  said 
ministers,  not  only  because  itdeprived  them  of  a  fresh  employ- 
ment, but  because  both  they  and  their  wives  were  furnished 
by  the  Jaffna  congregation  with  attestations  of  meraberahip, 
which  was  sufficient  proof  that  uo  objection  had  been  made 
to  theirlife  And  Christian  conversation.  The  Classes,on  being 
informed  of  the  matter,  upheld  the  Colombo  Consistory.  A 
few  years  previous  to  this  there  was  also  at  Trincomalee  an 
unpleasant  occurrence,  which  brought  forth  a  lengthy  corres- 
pondence. A  deacon  was  excommunicated,  after  repeated 
admonitions,  on  the  charge  of  intemperance  and  domestic 
diaturbanoes.  The  aggrieved  party  would  not  submit  to  the 
censnre,  and  bronght  the  case  before  the  Magistrate.  The 
Trincomalee  Consistory  were  thought  to  have   committed 
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thetUBeWea  by  giving  reaaona  Cor  their  step  to  the  Uagistrate, 
who  after  all  acknowledged  that  he  conid  not  entertain  the 
case,  'which  was  of  an  eccleBiasticsl  nntare. 

In  a  letter  of  the  ClassiB  in  170O  a  few  remarks  are  made 
which  wonld  indicate  that  notwithetanding  their  picas  and 
zealous  efforts  to  establish  religion,  both  in  Ceylon  and  in 
the  colonii^s,  abases  existed  among  the  Dutch  which  coald 
not  but  have  a  contrary  effect:  "Bnt,  worthy  Sirs  and 
Brethren,  we  cannot  omit  giving  atterance  to  oor  anxions 
thonghts  on  the  state  of  Indian  churches,  both  with  respect 
to  heathens  who  embrace  the  Christian  faith  as  also  with 
respect  to  Enropeans,  on  accoant  of  the  following  cironm- 
stances  which  have  reached  onr  ears,  and  we  believe  on 
goodaathority. 

'*  1.  Respecting  the  natives,  that  in  some  places  attempts 
are  made  by  improperand  unallowable  means  to  coerce  them 
to  the  reception  of  Ghristianity,  that  is  of  baptism  ;  that  they 
who  are  not  baptized  are  declared  to  have  forfeited  a  third 
of  their  property ;  and  that  fines  are  imposed  on  those 
baptized  who  do  not  come  to  chnrch,  nor  send  their  children 
to  school. 

"  2.  Touching  Europeans,  first,  that  in  all  Psalm  books 
used  by  the  Company  the  words  'all  perjured  persons'  are 
left  out  of  the  form  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper,  from  whence  it  would  appear  either  that  tbey  could 
.  not  observe  their  oath  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken 
from  them,  or  that  they  did  not  consider  perjury  to  be  a  sin. 

"3.  That  attempts  are  made  todispense  with  preaching  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  that  while  on  occasions  of  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Fatherland  the  prescribed  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  is  observed  far  their  safe  arrival,  the  ships  weigh 
anchor  either  before  orduring  the  religious  service  on  shore, 
whereby  no  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  mariners,  for  whom 
indeed  the  prayers  are  offered,  to  take  a  part  therein. 
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"1.  That  hardly  a  month  passes  but  illegitimate  children 
of  Earopeans  arebroaghtforbaptisiu,  while  sftilors,  soldiers, 
qnartermaaten,  and  corporals  are  forbidden  to  contract 
marriages ;  so  that  when  the;  are  reprimanded  the  reply 
immediately  Is,  'Marriage  ia  forbidden,  allow  us  then  to 
marry.' 

"  Rev.  Sirs  and  Brethren,  we  wonld  not  judge  rashly,  as  if  nil 
these  things  are  so,  for  we  hope  and  wish  the  contrary,  but 
still  in  allusion  to  the  natives  we  are  of  opinion  that  aaoh  isnot 
the  way  to  advanoe  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  oar  weapons  for 
the  casting  down  of  Satan's  kingdom  among  them  mast  not  be 
carnal, but BpiritDal.  If  we  wonld bringtheheathentoOod's 
holy  hill,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  must  be  proclaimed  to  them 
by  the  gospel.  The  troth  of  the  gospel  is  the  sceptre  with 
which  Jesns  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  ITo  com- 
pulsion  on  the  mind  of  a  heathen  to  forsake  his  error  and  to 
believe  in  Christ  can  avail  :  penalties,  force,  and  such-like 
will  effect  nothing.  Do  any  in  consequence  of  these  means 
adopt  Christianity,  they  are  and  remain  nevertheless  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  his  cross,  and  his  truth  :  they  submit  to 
him  but  In  appearance.  Ton  know  how  cautiously  the 
Jewish  church  acted  with  their  proselytes,  as  also  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  when  they  admitted  many  out  of  heathenism 
aA  members  of  Christ's  church.  That  laudable  example  ought 
the  overseers  of  Christ  still  to  follow.  As  to  our  remark 
about  GuropeauB  :  you  know  how  heinous  the  sin  of  perjury 
is,  and  how  severely  it  was  punished  even  among  Pagans,  as 
appears  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  Plutarch,  Sophocles,  &c., 
who  said  that  even  the  posterity  of  perjurers  were  visited 
with  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  And  what  is  more  proper 
than  that  they,  for  whose  prosperous  voyage  a  day  of  prayer 
is  solemnly  set  apart,  should  also  join  and  pray  for  them- 
selves. And  what  offence  fornication  among  Christians  must 
cause  to  heathens  yon  can  yonrselyes  judge.  How  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  all  we  have  mentioned  be  removed  and 
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reformed.  To  that  end  we  ehall  do  onr  beat,  and  recommend 
yoQ  to  giiard  with  all  vigilance  against  these  offences ;  and  is 
yoar  labour  in  vain,  yon  have  the  inward  satiBfaction  of 
having  done  yonr  sacred  duty." 

In  reply  to  the  application  for  more  ministera,  the  Claaeia 
replied  thitt  their  delegate  had  appeared  before  the  Conncil 
of  XVIL,  and  forcibly  repreeented  the  likelihood  of  the  Island 
becoming  destitnte  of  ministers  by  the  occnrrence  of  the  least 
inconvenience  ;  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Island  had 
fonrteen  or  Bf  teen,  and  that  there  were  now  bat  f  onr  capable 
of  doing  dnty,  of  whom  Agotha,  at  Qalle,  was  far  advanced 
in  life ;  Doude,  at  Jaffna,  not  yet  restored  to  health  ;  and 
that  since  the  last  eighteen  months  they  bad  been  deprived  of 
five  miniaters.  The  arrangement  was  then  made  that  one  or 
two  who  conld  be  spared  in  Java  and  Malacca  shonld  pro- 
ceed to  Ceylon.  A  selection  of  six  was  also  made  :  4  for  Java 
and  its  di.'petidencies,  1  for  Ceylon,  and  1  for  the  Cape, 
the  latter  being  required  to  preach  in  French  as  well  ae  in 
Uatch,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  refugees  aettled  at  the 
Cape. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cronenburgh,  who  had  retnrned  to  Holland, 
applied  to  the  Company  to  allow  a  certain  Sinhalese  yoath 
in  Ceylon,  who  had  given  much  satisfaction  when  nnder  his 
taition,  to  come  over  to  Holland  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ministry.  The  Company  diaapproved  of  it,  thinking  that  if 
iie  was  promising  he  could  be  employed  on  the  spot,  if  not 
as  proponent,  as  catechist,  stating  that  a  similar  trial  had 
been  made  of  one  from  Batavia,  who  did  not  answer  their 
expectations,  but  proved  more  unserviceable  than  serviceable. 
As  snccesBor  to  Mr.  Rael,  who  was  the  greatest  Sinhalese 
scholar  in  Ceylon  at  the  time,  the  Classis  had  engaged 
Mr.  Riemersma,  who  expressed  hia  willingness  not  only  to 
go  oat  to  Ceylon,  but  to  take  upon  himself  exclnsively  the 
Sinhalese  department. 
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In  1700  there  were  in  tlie  Colombo  District  thirty-nine 
native  clmrcheB  and  sohools,  Galle  ami  M^tara  iM,  Jaffna, 
Triacomalee,  and  Batticaloa  38.  For  want  of  better  snper- 
TisioD,  which  waa  owing  to  the  small  nnmber  of  ministers, 
the  Sighnleae  congregntions  were  in  a  poor  state;  in  the 
Colombo  District  things  were  more  satisfactory  ;  several  of 
the  inhabitants  conld  give  au  acconnt  of  the  hope  that  was 
in  them,  and  ninety  additional  commnnicRuts  were  received 
in  that  year.  Several  little  religious  works  were  translated 
into  Sinhalese.  The  reports  and  correspondence  for  twenty 
successive  years  contain  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  great 
want  of  additional  ministers  waa  the  reigning  topic,  which 
continued  till  1718,  when  five  were  sent  out  at  once,  of  whom 
two  were  for  Jaffna  and  two  for  Galle.  About  this  time, 
when  the  seminary  began  to  supply  Sinhalese  and  Malabar 
yoang  meu,  native  proponents  began  to  be  employed.  At 
Jaffna  there  were  two  Malabar  and  at  Galle  two  Sipbalese 
proponents. 

In  1711  the  Rev.  Mr.  Couyii  submiited  to  the  Governur 
his  new  translation  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke.  Tb» 
version  was  carefully  examined  with  the  help  of  the  inter- 
preters of  Government,  and  pronounced  good. 

In  1720  the  Dutch  congregation  at  Colombo  had  175  com- 
municants, at  Kegombo,  Kalntara  and  Haugw^lla  together 
269,  Jjiffna  123,  Manner  30,  Trinoomalee  35,  Batticaloa  31, 
Galle  90,  and  M&tara  21.  Two  krankhezoekem  were  sent 
ont  from  Holland.  The  Leper  hospital  near  Colombo  began 
from  this  time  to  be  visited  quarterly  by  a  minister,  accom- 
panied by  ail  elder,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered 
to  the  patients  who  were  members.  Negombo  was  supplied 
with  a  resilient  minister.  Mr.  Cramer,  who  had  come  out 
in  the  capacity  of  proponent,  and  had  been  applying  himself 
for  several  years  to  the  Tamil  language  at  Jafifna,  as  also 
assisting  the  other  clergy  occasianally  by  preaching,  was 
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-ordained  and  atalioued  at  Negombo,  where  he  was  very 
acceptable  both  to  the  Enropean  and  native  congregations 
in  and  about  that  town.  HeatheniBm  and  Popery  had 
prevailed  there,  bnt  now  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
was  confessed,  and  180  natives,  both  Tamils  and  Sighalese, 
were  stated  commnni cants.  K<Stte  was  one  of  the  most 
ilonrishing  native  congregatioDs,  having  V36  charch  mem- 
bers, with  an  increase  in  the  year  1723  of  26.  The  favonrsble 
report  given  of  these  Ohristians  by  the  clergy  excited  the 
interest  of  the  Governor,  who  directed  that  a  handsome 
charch  be  bnilt  at  Eotte.  Respecting  the  religions  know- 
ledge of  adolts  among  the  Sinhalese  aboat  Colombo,  the 
following  remarks  are  made  in  the  report  of  17M :  "It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  amoant  of  knowledge  in  those  who 
have  jast  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel  can  be  so  great  as  with  those  who,  from 
their  birch  and  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  are  blessed  with 
the  means  of  grace,  which  are  very  scanty  among  this 
people.  It  is  also  trae,  that  though  they  bear  the  name  of 
Ohristian,  yet  many  are  found  with  little  knowledge  and 
love  of  oar  religion,  which  is  no  wonder  when  we  consider 
their  natural  and  innate  love  of  their  own  religion,  or  rather 
idolatry.  Although  the  means  employed  for  their  benefit 
are  few,  we  must  still  declare  that  oar  efEorts  have  not  been 
in  vain  J  we  have  with  pleasure  observed  with  how  mtich 
purity  in  many  places  divine  truths  and  the  articles  of  our 
faith  are  confessed  by  converts  from  heathenism ;  and 
.ulthoagh  there  is  much  ignorance  among  the  generality, 
yet  it  is  delightful  to  notice  their  deep  silepce  and  serioDi- 
.attention  daring  the  explanation  of  gospel  truths,  which 
manifests  their  willingness  to  learn,  and  their  reverence  for 
■Ood's  Word,  and  which  to  us  is  an  earnest  of  better  day§. 
We  hope  that  our  admirable  catechism,  of  Heidelberg,  iu 
the  translation  of  which  Mr.  Conyn  is  busily  engaged,  will, 
under  Divine  blessing,  be  most  successfally  introduced." 
As  a  proof  of  their  attachment  to  heathenism,  the  report 
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mentions  the  great  number  of  devil-treeH,  whioh  I  suppose 
are  the  sacred  trees  of  Bnddba,  »nd  recommends  that  they 
be  eradicated  by  order  of  Government.  The  clei^y  eay  they 
do  not  fail  eamestly  to  exhort  and  warn  the  people  against 
such  idolfttrons  practices.  The  clergy  of  Galle,  writinR  to 
those  of  Oolombo,  state  their  disooaragemeats,  the  people 
being  hostile  to  Christianity  and  wedded  to  heathenism. 

The  Colombo  Consistory  express  their  surpriee  at  thin 
gloomy  representation,  as  it  didnot  agree  with  the  satisfaction 
expressed  in  the  communication  of  the  previous  year  on  the 
state  of  native  congregations,  the  progress  of  schools,  and 
the  good  discipline  aud  religions  instruction  of  the  masters : 
"Could  they  have  retrogaded  bo  suddenly  ?  (they  inquire). 
We  cannot  understand  it,  since  yon  are  so  zealous  in  kind- 
ling everywhere  the  true  light  and  in  advancing  the  good 
cause,  for  which  reason  we  would  regret  the  more  if  the 
people  were  gone  backward.  But  we  would  hope  the  best, 
and,  without  detracting  from  the  well-merited  praise  of 
yoarselves  and  your  predeceBSors,  we  would  rather  believe 
that  possibly,  from  want  of  sufiBcient  experience  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  expressions  have  proceeded  from 
your  pen  which  set  forth  their  declension  in  a  rather  magni- 
fied form.  It  has  long  been  found  that  they  are  a  people 
who  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  their  heathenish  religion, 
not  a  single  tenet  of  which  they  are  able  to  state  ;  knowing 
nothing  more  than  that  there  are  good  and  evil  hours  to 
men,  ascertained  from  certain  prognostications,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  guardians  of  hamau  life,  which, 
however,  they  cannot  in  the  least  explain  or  account  for 
(superetitions  from  which  even  many  European  Protestants 
are  not  freel.  Kxoroism,  transmigration  of  souls  into  certain 
animals,  distinctions  of  caste  (if  indeed  this  be  a  part  of  their 
religion),  are  matters  from  which,  as  experience  teaches, 
they  are  easily  recovered  by  means  of  good  instruction,  and 
even   led  te   regard   them  as  ridicnlona  deceptions.     We 
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shonld  also  be  cantioaB  lest  we  deeigDate  some  as  attached' 
to  heatheniBin  who  may  not  in  reality  be  so,  or  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  aeaerted  on  good  authority  ;  for  remember  that 
not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Galle  District  belong  to  the 
schools ;  the  majority  are  professed  heathens ;  that  these 
pnblicly  practice  their  supers  titions  is  obvions,  butne  shonld 
carefully  distingaish  snch  as  attend  onr  Bohools  and 
ohnrches,  though  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  former  class 
creep  in." 

In  1734  a  resolution  of  the  Politic  Council  proposed  that 
since  the  vigorous  prosecntioa  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bcriptares  into  the  Sinhalese  was  highly  desirable,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conyn,  who  had  already  translated  the  three  gospels, 
should  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  he  he  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Wetzelius,  who  had  Applied 
himself  with  success  to  that  language  and  had  translated 
D'Outrein's  "Sketch  of  Religion";  and  that  these  two  be 
relieved  of  their  ministerial  duties  in  Dutch  by  the  other 
clergy,  in  order  that  more  leisure  be  given  for  their  Sigbaleee 
studies.  The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Wetzelins 
was  highly  spoken  of  for  hla  attainments ;  be  preached  in 
Sighalese  also  with  great  success  to  a  concourse  of  natives. 
The  Negombo  proponent,  having  proved  a  disgrace  to  his 
calling,  was  dismissed,  but  the  two  who  had  been  lately 
promoted  from  the  seminary  were  conducting  themselves 
well,  and  appeared  useful.  Frequent  complaints  were  made 
about  two  Jaffna  proponents. 

In  17i9  the  Dutch  congregation  was  represented  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  state,  under  the  figure  of  a  vine,  which  can 
indeed  beai*  good  grapes,  though  the  number  be  not  great 
nor  all  come  to  perfection,  nor  be  so  apparent  to  spectators ; 
but  the  husbandman  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  vine  has 
not  been  neglected,  and  that  the  fruit  though  not  abundant 
is  of  a  good  quality.  A  great  drawback  to  the  Dutch 
congregation  was  that  its  members,  being  mostly  Company's 
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Bervants,  were  not  permanent,  bat  had  continaally  to 
remoTe  from  one  station  to  another.  Bnt  the  next  year  it 
vafi  remarked  that  the;  could  be  more  exemplary.  The 
state  of  native  GhriBtians  was  aaid  thisyear  to  be  melancholy ; 
heathenism  had  reviTed  among  nominal  OhristianB ;  temples 
and  sanctaaries  for  images  exeeed  in  nomber  the  chnrchea 
and  schools,  which  latter  had  often  to  be  closed  on  acconnt 
of  priests,  who  had  settled  almost  in  every  village  to  destroy 
what  had  been  built  np  with  ranch  care,  and  who  were  more 
esteemed  than  the  clergyman.  In  the  Colombo  District, 
however,  things  were  not  ao  bad  ;  there  was  no  public 
manifestation  of  heathenism  ;  while  many  were  found  at  the 
annual  visitation  to  possess  a  decent  amonnt  of  knowledge, 
and  an  eagerness  to  learn  which  was  encoaraging  and 
hopefnl. 

In  1730  there  were  at  Colombo :  ministers  5,  native 
proponents  2,  krankbezoekers  3 — one  at  Ha^wella,  one  at 
Negombo,  and  one  at  Ealatara.  Dntch  congregation  at 
Colombo  405  members,  in  the  Leper  hospital  15,  at  Cal- 
pentyn  15,  at  Negombo  21.  Sinhalese  congregation  at  Kotte 
316  members,  at  Negombo  130.  Baptized  persoDS  in  the 
Colombo  District  40,621.  At  Jaffna:  ministers  3,  native 
proponents  2 ;  Dutch  congregation  190  members.  At  Mannar 
33,  Trincomalee  49,  Battioaloa  36.  Baptized  natives  in  the 
Jaffna  District  169,256,  of  whom  26  were  ohnrch  members. 
At  Galle  :  ministers  2,  Dntch  congregation  109  members. 
Matara  26.  Natives  professing  the  Christian  religion  78,691. 
The  indifference  of  the  Sinhalese  in  this  district  arose  to 
open  acts  of  opposition  against  education  and  religion, 
which  was  complained  of  to  the  Governor,  who  promised 
to  make  inquiries.  The  Oalle  Consistory  consulted  the 
Colombo  Consistory,  how  they  were  to  act  in  cases  of 
baptism ;  for  since  idolatry  was  becoming  more  prevalent, 
how  coald  they  reeognize  persons  who  practiced  idolatry? 
The  opinion  of  the  Colombo  Consistory  was,  that  when  it 
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could  be  proved  and  ascertained  that  parents  were  aeoretly 
attached  to  idolatry,  they  ought  to  be  refuBed ;  that  other- 
wiae  it  wonld  be  well  to  call  the  parents,  examine  and 
question  them  on  their  motiveB  for  desiring  baptism  to 
their  children,  and  that  if  their  answers  manifested  a 
decided  attachment  to  the  Chriatian  religion,  they  conld  not 
be  refused,  otherwise  the  minister  wonld  be  going  beyond 
what  he  was  able  to  ascertain. 

That  this  suggestion  was  adopted  appears  from  their 
own  BtatemflQt :  "  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Marinas,  in  his  annaal 
visitation  of  the  Galle  and  M&tara  churches,  demanded 
of  those  who  came  to  be  married,  and  to  have  their 
children  baptised,  whether  they  were  more  inclined  to 
heathenism  than  to  Christianity,  and  then  whether  they 
were  disposed  with  their  own  mouth  to  mention  the 
principal  tenets  of  their  idolatry  or  superstition,  which 
were  specified  to  them,  and  to  declare,  as  each  tenet  was 
successively  set  before  them,  that  they  abominated  it  as  an 
impious  work.  These  interrogations  gave  occasion  to  the 
rejection  of  several,  which  also  might  well  have  been  done 
to  those  who  replied  to  the  qnestions  laughing  and  jesting  ; 
but  the  reverend  gentleman  observed  moderation,  being 
unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
great  revolution  in  practice  which  wonld  proceed  from 
the  strict  introduction  of  this  new  method,  and  judginp' 
it  sufficient  for  the  present  to  expel,  as  an  example  to 
the  rest,  the  hardened  despisers  of  religion  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  superstitions.  But  inasmuch  as  we  experience, 
from  time  to  time,  the  wretched  state  of  native  churches, 
through  their  obstinate  refusal  to  destroy  the  places  of  heathen 
worship,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  placards,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  dilemma,  for  were  we  to  refuse  those  whom 
we  judge  incompetent,  thenumberof  baptized  persons  would 
become  very  small,  the  generally  not  concerning  themeelves 
much  al>out  it,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  would  become 
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Btill  greater ;  wUle,  on  the  other  hand,  oar  oonscienoes  will 
not  allow  ns  to  baptize  indiscriminately.  We  are,  therefore, 
iu  great  perplexity,  and  beg  yonr  advice  and  assiBtanoe.  In 
order  to  show  the  melancholy  state  of  things,  we  mast  refer 
to  a  CommiBsion,  lately  executed  by  J.  W.  Marions  and  two 
scholars,  to  revise  and  adjust  the  thdmbus  thronghoDt  the 
district,  with  the  view  of  preventing  heathens  by  means  of 
false  witneeees  to  have  their  names  registered  as  already 
baptized.  Since  the  year  1721  there  have  always  been 
applicants  for  having  their  names  inscribed  in  the  thdmbwi 
as  baptized,  when  they  are  abont  to  get  married,  and  as  there 
was  no  end  of  snch  suspicions  applicants,  it  was  discovered, 
after  carefal  inquiry,  that  nnbaptized  persons  came  forward 
with  false  witnesses.  In  1728  a  commencement  was  made 
to  redress  this  matter,  which  has  been  so  far  improved  that 
a  confrontation  took  place  at  every  school  between  the 
villagers  and  those  who  were  recorded  in  the  thSmbus, 
whereby  we  foond  a  certain  number  who  pretended  to  have 
been  baptized.  In  order  to  hear  and  examine  snch,  the  above 
Commission  was  directed  to  go  the  round  of  all  the  Bchools. 
It  was  then  found  on  the  confession  of  the  natives  themselves 
that  incest  and  mnoh  illegal  intercourse  existed.  They 
married  first  after  their  heathenish  rites,  and  after  begetting 
children  nsed  to  have  their  banns  published  in  the  church 
and  their  marriage  solemnized.  Great  is  the  nnmber  of 
Bnspicions  character,  who  will  not  name  their  hasbands,  bnt 
cohabit  within  the  ties  of  consangninity,  and  indeed  with 
castes  with  whom  they  do  not  acknowledge  matrimonial 
connection.  When  a  man  dies,  his  widow  lives  with  her  late 
husband's  brother,  and  when  she  has  obtained  children  by 
him,  she  (or  one  of  her  friends)  calls  them  adopted  children, 
in  order  that  these  when  grown  up  may  marry  her  legitimate 
children.  They  have  purposely  left  children  nnbaptized,  as 
-we  understand,  wUh  the  view  of  being  able  to  betroth  them 
to  heathens,  which  has  been  verified  by  the  Commission, 
Thore  are  also  a  great  many  who  have  given  their  names 
Ki 
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with  witnesaes  ae  baptized  ;  of  these,  r  fev  have  proved  their 
baptlBin,  the  rest  having  alleged  falsehoods.  Sinoe  this. 
investigfltioD,  whereby  the  Utombua  have  been  rectified,  none 
are  enrolled  aa  baptized  who  merely  bring  forward  their 
witnesses  to  attest  it,  while  we  take  care  that  they  who  are 
baptized  are  also  duly  registered.  The  Commissioners  were 
two  whole  months  in  the  coantry  taking  evidence  daily, 
from  one  school  station  to  another  ;  so  that  their  report  waa 
a  very  copions  docnment," 

The  obstacles  to  the  enccoss  of  Christianity,  according  to 
this  Qalle  report,  were :  (I)  The  evil  example  of  native 
chiefs,  who  were  incorrigible  Baddhists.  To  gratify  their 
prejndice  to  caste  and  their  pride  of  birth,  they  wanted  a 
separate  place  of  worship  to  themselves ;  their  wives  con- 
sequently never  came  to  chnrch,  nor  their  children  to  school. 
Notwithstanding  the  existing  orders,  they  allowed  the  places 
of  worship  to  fall  into  decay,  whilst  they  could  bnild  for 
themselves  apacious  dwellings  like  palaces.  (2)  The  pablio^ 
prevalence  of  idolatry  and  the  secret  adherence  to  it  noder 
the  cloak  of  Christianity.  In  1730  and  1731,Marinu8  and 
Weyman  were  in  danger  of  loaing  their  lives  while  on  doty 
in  the  country.  From  their  birth  to  their  death  the  Sinha- 
lese are  said  to  be  Buddhists  in  heart.  When  a  child  is  born 
they  consnlt  astrologers.  Is  it  sick,  they  tie  charms  to  its 
neck,  hands,  and  feet.  Does  it  eat  rice  for  the  first  time,  a 
heathen  name  is  given  it,  letting  go  the  name  given  at 
baptism.  Would  they  undertake  any  work,  they  mnst  needs 
first  ascertain  the  lucky  day,  the  propitious  hoar.  Are 
they  sick,  or  in  adversity,  devil  ceremonies  are  performed : 
do  they  marry,  it  must  be  in  a  good  hour,  accompanied 
with  all  manner  of  superstitions  ;  do  they  die,  their  graves 
are  ornamented  with  white  leaves,  and  cocoanuteasfoodfortbc 
deceased,  for  which  purpose  also  they  bring  a  few  days  after 
the  burial,  rice  and  other  victuals  to  the  grave.  They  take 
offerings  to  Kataragama,  in  the  king's  territories,  or  they  give- 
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,  -them  to  the  itinerant  senants  of  ddgabae.  They  honoar  a 
•certain  tree  of  Buddha,  with  Qowers,  lamps,  rice,  &.C.  The 
highest  benediction  they  can  prononnoe  is,  May  you  become 
fi  Budd/ia,  They  worship  him  at  places  where  his  image, 
made  of  clay,  Is  erected,  or  where  they  say  his  bones  are 
Ituried.  (3)  The  apathy  of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Indolenoe 
of  the  proponents.  (4)  The  non-obserronoe  of  the  salntary 
placards  issued  by  GoTemment.  (5)  The  inefSciency  and 
unfaithfulness  of  schoolmasters  and  other  eervante  ;  bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  they  were  not  paid  for  teaching  adults, 
reading  sermons,  and  going  about  to  the  people,  they  were 
irregular  herein,  and  their  poverty  obliged  them  to  seek  some 
work  out  of  school  hours  to  get  money.  The  recoinmenda- 
■tiou  for  a  fixed  pay  was  favourably  received  by  Government. 
(6)  The  offensive  lives  of  many  Europeans,  and,  not  to 
mention  other  instances,  concubinage,  not  only  among  sailors 
and  soldiers  who  may  not  marry,  bnt  also  among  those  who 
may,  even  persons  of  rank  and  standing,  which  could  not 
bnt  create  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who,  on 
being  convicted  of  like  offence,  must  either  pay  s  penalty  or 
go  to  hard  labour. 

The  Galle  Consistory  complained  that  owing  to  the  non- 
existence in  Ceylon  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Ccetns  or  Presbytery 
invested  with  power  to  excommunicate  and  entert^n  Im- 
portant oases  occurring  in  the  respective  churches,  they 
stood  too  much  sub  regimine  rnundano,  which  Impeded  th^n 
in  the  full  exercise  of  church  discipline  towards  persons 
high  in  rank  and  office ;  an  instance  of  which,  relating  to 
their  designed  Governor  von  Donberg,  they  submitted  to  the 
Classes  in  Holland  with  all  the  papers  relating  thereto.  They 
complained  further  of  great  apathy  in  religion  among 
Europeans,  whose  laxity  also  of  conduct  had  obliged  them  to 
debar  some  from  the  Lord's  Table.  The  Colombo  Consistory 
likewise  regretted  the  backwardness  of  their  congregation  in 
attending  divine  service,  except  on  feast  days.    A  worldly 
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spirit  poBSesaed  many.  The  clergy  admoniBhed  and  wamect 
sometimeB  powerfallj'.  at  other  timeB  gently  and  in  lore, but 
often  withoat  sacceBs.  They  fonnd  their  work  hard,  and 
sighed  onto  the  Lord  that  piety  might  shine  forth  in  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  year,  of  the  42J.29 
professed  native  OhriBtians  in  Colombo  District,  988  were 
membei-s ;  of  171,189  in  JafEna  18 ;  and  of  81,266  in  Gall© 
District  only  6  were  memberB. 

In  1734  Roman  Catholiciem  waa  getting  a  footing  in  Oalle, 
which  sQggested  the  strict  execution  of  the  Government 
l^acardB  against  Popery.  Daring  the  country  visitation  th» 
minister  destroyed  seven  places  of  heathen  offering  withoat 
hindrance  or  molestation,  which  led  to  the  inference  that 
Government  might  easily,  if  they  would,  crush  idolatry 
altogether.  The  Classes  of  Delft,  Delfsland,  and  Schleland^ 
as  also  that  of  Walcheren,  in  their  reply  of  1733,  regretted 
that  of  the  vast  number  baptized  so  few  were  real  prof essora^ 
calling  them  C/iristianon  sine  Christo,  and  deaired  to  know 
the  reason  or  cause  why  the  numbers  of  these  two  claBses 
were  so  disproportionate,  whether  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  by  birth  or  by  transition  from  idolatry,  and  what 
were  the  most  effectual  means  of  uprooting  the  evil.  The 
Colombo  Consistory  replied  that  as  far  aB  concerned  their 
own  district  they  had  not  bo  much  cause  of  complaint  about 
the  prevalence  of  temples,  priests,  and  superstitiouB  practices, 
though  it  was  true  such  practices  exiBted  In  secret ;  that  they 
had  988  native  oommunicants,  which  number  would  be 
greater  if  the  means  of  grace  were  more  copiouely  afforded ; 
that  there  were  bnt  two  places,  namely  Negombo  and  K6tt«, 
in  which  the  Sacraments  were  administered  qunrterly  in 
Sinhalese  and  Malabar,  so  that  several  members  had  lo 
travel  twenty  or  thirty  mites  to  attend  on  these  occasions ; 
that  the  natives  had  to  serve  the  Company  and  burdens  to 
bear,  whioh  precluded  the  opportunity  of  receiving  regnlar 
Instruction ;  that  the  headmen  were  great  obstacles  to  the 
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moral  improrement  of  the  people.    The  other  reasonB  which 
they  specify  have  already  been  moDtioned. 

About  thiB  time  the  subject  of  "  the  Beparation  or  oombina- 
tion  of  the  two  Sacramento,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  serioasly 
discaesed  in  the  Synod  of  Holland  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  in  the  different  coloniea  waa  reqneated.  The  anbject 
regarded  converts  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  whether 
adnlt  candidates  for  baptism  should  not  invariably  be 
required  to  observe  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snppor  also 
and  simultaneonsly,  and  whether  the  observance  of  the  latter 
shonld  not  be  the  condition  of  receiving  the  former.  The 
question  arose  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  many 
Iwptized  and  the  few  who  communicated,  and  the  object 
vas  to  introduce  some  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  colonies. 
The  Ceylon  clergy  thonght,  as  far  as  this  colony  was 
concerned,  an  nnqualified  union  impracticable  ;  that  it  would 
occasion  the  overthrow  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done  for 
the  advancement  of  native  Christianity ;  that  if  they  rejected 
adalt  candidates  for  baptism  unless  they  partook  also 
immediately  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  these  persons  wonld 
invariably  apply  to  the  itinerant  so-called  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  village,  baptizing 
indiflcriminately  all  who  would  consent ;  whereby  a  wide 
door  wonld  be  opened  to  Popery,  and  the  clergy  be  subject 
to  great  difBcnlties  whenever  children  were  brought  to  them 
for  baptism  by  parents  who  made  the  application  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  baptism  by  a  Romish  priest,  but  which 
they  could  not  verify,  not  being  famished  with  certificates 
by  those  priests.  They  admitted  that  the  number  of 
baptized  natives  was  great,  and  that  of  members  dispropor- 
tionately small,  bat  they  denied  that  the  two  Sacraments 
were  altogether  separated,  as  their  Batavian  brethren  had 
made  it  appear.  The  great  number  of  the  former  class  did 
not  arise  from  numerous  adnlt  baptisms,  for  ag^nat  one 
adult  a  hundred  children  were  baptized  at  the  visitation  of 
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rami  churches,  and  the  namerons  instaaces  of  infant 
baptism  origiinated  in  the  paranta  professing  that  they  and 
their  forefathers  were  OhristiauB  from  the  Portagaese  time. 
The  Synod,  however,  decided  on  the  abeolate  combinatioB  of 
the  Sacraments,  bat  left  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Ceylon 
clei^  to  deviate  from  the  rule. 

It  was  common  among  Datcb  families  to  adopt  native  and 
also  illegitimate  children.  About  this  timecertain  rales  were 
framed  to  apply  to  the  act  of  adoption,  and  particularly  to  the 
baptism  of  sach  children.  When  a  person  expressed  a  wish 
to  adopt  and  to  have  baptism  administered  to  a  child,  the 
Consistory  were  first  to  ascertain  that  the  adopter  was  of 
good  report  in  the  chorcb  and  likely  to  give  the  child  a 
Christian  edacation,  upon  which  the  individual  was  solemnly 
enjoined  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  obligation  he  took 
npon  himself.  The  reason  for  circamepecUon  was  that 
many  native  parents,  from  a  desire  to  have  their  children 
merely  baptized,  sometimes  got  their  wish  gratified  in  this 
manner  by  European  families,  who  afterwards  allowed  the 
parents  to  keep  the  child,  to  the  total  neglect  of  a  religions 
edaoation. 

In  1736  the  Consistory  complained  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  election  of  elders  and  deacons.  The  practice 
hitherto  had  been  for  the  meeting  first  to  choose  doable 
the  number  actually  required,  and  when  Oovemment  had 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  names  on  the  list,  then  to 
proceed  to  the  selection  out  of  these,  which  became  final. 
Oovemment  now  required  them  to  make  a  selection  at  once 
of  the  number  actually  required,  and  to  submit  it  for  final 
approbation.  This  was  regarded  as  an  infringement  on  their 
liberty,  bat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  redressed.  The 
members  generally  chosen  were  public  servants,  and  there- 
fore Government  reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  say  whether 
each  persons  could  be  conveniently  spared  to  serve  the 
church. 
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In  1737  ft  question  was  raised  aboat  the  name  "Jehovah" 
ill  the  Sl^alese  verBion,  and  it  -naa  agreed  that  it  shoald  not 
be  rendered  into  Sinhalese,  hnt  retained  with  a  mar^nal  ex- 
planation of  its  meaning.  Abont  this  time,  as  the  printing 
press  came  into  full  operation,  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  vigoronaly  proeeonted,  and  Mr.  Conyn,  the 
greatest  Sinhalese  scholar,  was  entmsted  with  the  work. 
Before  this  time  they  had  only  mannecript  copies  of  detached 
books  of  asored  scriptare,  and  the  only  printed  work 
was  Mr.  Rnle's  grammar,  published  in  Holland  with  the 
Sinhalese  characters  in  wood-cnts.  The  Jaffna  District  had 
the  following  nnmber  of  places  of  worship :  Tenmardd- 
ohi,  Wadftmaiddchi,  and  PachohiUpalli,  12;  Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa,  and  the  Wanni,  4 ;  Mtbitott&i  and  Manndr,  10 ;  the 
Islands,  9.  The  low  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Island  was 
made  the  subject  of  serious  consideration  and  earnest  prayer, 
and  rather  desponding  letters  were  written  to  the  ClasBes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  nniform  practice  of  the  Dntch 
Government  to  require  persons  who  proposed  settling  as 
colonists  to  report  themselTes  and  their  intended  occupation. 
In  1739  two  persons  arrived  from  Holland  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  Hemhutters,  or  Moravian  Brethren,  who  were  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  as  mechanics,  bnt  were  not  eccleti- 
astically  known  to  the  Consistory.  They  at  first  attracted 
little  pnblic  notice,  but  instead  of  following  their  professed 
occupation,  they  began  after  a  while  to  hold,  what  the 
Consistory  termed,  conventicles  or  unauthorized  assemblies 
in  private  dwellings,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  offensive  and 
fantastical  propositions  were  discnssed ;  snch  as,  whether 
the  Colombo  congregation  were  a  body  of  regenerate  persons; 
whether  their  clergy  had  indeed  received  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whether  the  Sacrament  might  not  with  equal  propriety  be 
received  of  the  hands  of  the  Hemkuiters  in  their  particolar 
assemblies  ;  whether  it  was  right  to  communicate  with  an 
Bnregenerat«  congregation,  and  such-like. 
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Theae  indtTidTisls  collected  aboat  fifty  adherents,  some 
ohnroh  mdmbers  and  others  not ;  and  two  of  the  krattk- 
besoekera  took  an  active  part  in  their  meetings.  The 
commotion  created  by  this  new  doctrine  threatened,  as  the 
Conslatory  apprehended,  a  dangeroos  sahism  in  the  congre- 
gation. At  a  special  meeting  the  two  krankbezoekers  were 
Bnmmoned ;  one  of  them,  Portons  by  name,  being  examined 
and  exhorted  to  withdraw  from  those  dangeroas  persons, 
obetinately  refnsed,  and  treated  the  anthority  of  the  Con- 
sistory with  disrespect,  which  constrained  them  to  apply  to 
OoTemment  for  his  removal  to  Galls.  When  about  to  proceed 
thither,  Portons  applied  to  the  Consistory  for  an  attestation  of 
membershipandgoodcondnct,  which  was,  of  coarse,  refnsed, 
onlese  he  recanted  and  professed  penitence  for  his  other  acts 
of  impropriety  ;  when  he  again  set  them  at  dehance  he  was 
ordered  to  Batavia  to  be  fnrther  examined.  The  other 
krankbezoeker  Erf  son  promised  amendment  and  was  retained. 
The  Consistory  complained  to  Oovernment  of  the  Hem- 
huttera,  who  finding  their  position  nnpleasant  applied  for 
leave  to  retnrn  home.  In  a  letter  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  these  passeagerg  had  touched  on  their  voyage 
to  Ceylon,  they  were  recommended  to  the  Consistory's  notice, 
aa  Moravian  Missionaries;  the  Consistory  replied  that  they 
had  received  no  official  information  of  their  missionary 
designs,  that  these  men  did  not  go  into  the  oonntry,  bnt 
remained  at  Colombo,  and  that  they  could  not  be  recognized 
as  fit  instruments  for  religious  instrnotion,  as  their  tenets 
were  discoantenanced  by  the  Synod.  From  this  incident  it 
wonld  appear  that  religious  toleration  was  not  much  ander- 
stood.  A  letter  from  the  Classis  in  the  eabseqnent  year 
advised  the  clergy  to  guard  against  the  freaks  of  ambitions 
krankbezoekers. 

A  Portngueae  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Emannel  Aquiarr 
became  Protestant  at  Calcutta,  and  on  his  application  was 
ordered  by  the  Government,  with  the  advice  of  the  Batavian 
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CoDBiBtory,  to  proceed  to  Colombo  and  be  there  preparatorily 
examined,  -with  the  view  of  admisBion  as  a  preaclier.  The- 
Oolombo  ConsiBtory  accordingly  admitted  him  proponent  in 
1741,  and  recommended  his  being  employed  at  Galle  to  preach 
in  Portngnese.  He  was  represented  in  poor  circumstsnoes, 
and  his  application  for  appointment  written  in  bad  Latin,  as 
alBO  the  little  BatiBfactlon  he  appears  to  have  eiibseqtiently 
given,  indicate  him  aB  s  person  of  not  mach  ability. 

The  Dutch  congregation  at  Colombo  had  increased  in  a  few 
years  from  300  to  786  members,  bnt  their  spiritnal  Btate  wna 
considered  to  be  low,  from  the  fact  that  though  the  number 
of  members  was  ao  great,  yet  their  attendance  at  charch  was 
BO  indifferent  that  the  ministers  had  not  unf  reqnently  to- 
preach,  as  it  were,  to  empty  seats. 

In  1757  the  same  complaint  was  renewed  in  the  following 
terms:  that  the  Europeans  were  on  the  whole  not  exemplary  in 
the  religion  they  professed  ;  that  they  led  indeed  moral  lives, 
bat  their  object  was  more  to  seek  the  praise  and  favour  of 
men  ;  being  deetitnte  of  inward  piety,  they  made  laxnry  a 
virtue,  carnal  indulgence  their  happiness,  pride  their  glory. 
That  of  8  congregation  at  Colombo  of  1,000  members,  very 
frequently  no  more  than  50  were  present  at  Divine  Service, 
and  in  the  afternoon  none  at  all.  Mnch  evil  on  the  native 
mind  was  apprehended  from  this  ctronmstance. 

There  were  in  1745  but  two  ministers  at  Colombo  and  one 
at  Jaffna.  Galle  had  been  destitute  for  three  years,  owing  to 
the  necessary  removal  from  thence  to  Colombo  of  Mr.  Fabri- 
ciue.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  church  there  woald  fall 
into  confusion.  The  natives  complained  that  there  was  no 
one  to  solemnize  their  marriages  and  baptize  their  children. 
By  order  of  Qovemment  the  rector  of  the  Colombo  seminary 
paid  periodical  visits  to  Qalle  until  provision  could  be  made ; 
and  in  1747  there  were  five  ministers  in  all  in  Ceylon,  three  at 
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'Colombo,  one  at  Jaffna,  and  one  at  Gslle,  -whioh  scanty  sopply 
induced  thorn  to  apply  to  Batavia  to  send  over  any  that  could 
be  spared.  The  Colombo  minister,  who  had  to  visit  Calpentyn 
this  year,  was  obliged  to  proceed  not  only  to  Tnticorin  bat 
«ven  to  Cochin,  which  were  also  vacant  chnrches. 

In  1745  not  only  from  ten  to  twelve  printed  editions,  both 
in  Sinhalese  and  Tamil,  of  catechisms,  large  and  small,  of 
prayers,  formalaries,  sermons,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  had 
sncceaaively  come  to  light,  bnt  also  a  work  was  in  circnlation 
for  the  benefit  of  Si^haleee  readers,  consisting  of  243  octavo 
pages,  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of  Trnth  and  Grodlinees."  Three 
-sacoessive  years  complaint  was  nniformly  made  of  indiffer- 
ence and  small  amonnt  of  religioas  knowledge  among  native 
Christians.  Bnt  the  Reformed  Ohnrch  met  with  increased 
opposition  from  Popery;  its  emissaries  were  stated  to  be  in  alt 
places  drawing  away  the  people.  These  agents,  who  appear 
to  have  held  the  office  of  catechists,  were,  on  account  of  their 
colour  and  dress,  not  distinguishable  from  other  peopIe,and 
therefore  difficulty  was  found  in  discovering  and  apprehend- 
ing tbem.  Their  infiuence  had  so  far  increased  that  several 
'Sinhalese  refused  to  answer  certain  questions  of  the  cate- 
chism out  of  which  they  were  taught,  alleging  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

In  ITfiO  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Negombo  Distriot 
addressed  a  memorial  in  Tamil  to  Government,  which  was 
referred  tn  the  Consistory  for  consideration.  It  contained  the 
following  complaints :  That  as  the  petitioners  adhered  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith  which  had  been  taught  two  hundred 
years  ago  to  their  forefathers,  they  did  not  wish  their  child- 
ren to  learn  in  the  Government  sohoola  tenets  which  were 
contrary  to  their  belief,  and  which  it  grieved  them  to  hear 
rehearsed  by  their  children  on  tbeir  retnrn  from  school. 
That  to  escape  the  Government  penalty  or  fine  they  got 
their  children  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  let  them 
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attend  school,  bat  that  they  were  nevertlielecs  in  the 
practice  of  seoretl;  baptizing  the  same  children  into 
the  Romish  Charob.  That  althongh  they  had  been  tsnght 
in  the  schools  to  deny,  yet  that  they  still  believed  and 
practised  what  Romanists  teach  on  the  following  tenets,  viz.  r 
The  seven  Sacraments,  tranenbstantiation,  good  works,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  crucifix,  and  images.  That  this  contradic- 
tion in  their  secret  belief  and  ontward  confession  made  them 
doobt  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and,  therefore,  prayed  that 
they  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
declaring  that,  notwithstanding  the  Protestant  ioatrQotion, 
they  would  not  forsake  their  religion.  The  recommendations 
of  the  cle^y  on  this  memorial  were  as  follows :  (1)  That 
the  Qovernment  regnlations  should  be  strictly  enforced  and 
the  fines  on  non-attendance  st  school  renewed.  (2)  That 
Romish  baptisms  and  marriages  should  not  be  acknowledged 
nor  sanctioned.  (3)  That  none  but  Protestant  headmen 
should  be  employed  by  Government  in  the  districts.  The 
Politic  Council  on  the  receipt  of  these  recommendations 
came  to  the  following  decision :  (1)  That  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  Consistory  to  trouble  themselves  about 
{lenalties  or  matters  which  belong  to  the  civil  administratioD. 
(2)  That  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholic  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages was  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Batavian 
Government.  (3)  That  Government  would  regret  being 
obliged  to  admit  no  headmen  into  their  employ  but  such  as 
profess  Protestantism,  as  the  scarcity  of  this  class  would 
subject  them  to  mach  inconvenience.  They  concluded  with 
advising  the  clergy,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  good 
cause,  to  acquire  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages,  and  thus  to  instrnct  the  people  more 
effectually,  and  reclaim  them  from  Popery.  The  clei-gy 
agreed  in  1753  for  this  purpose  to  hold  weekly  meetings  and 
catechizings,  at  private  dwellings,  in  the  Malabar  language. 
The  Roman  Catholics  erected  places  of  worship  at  Ealntara, 
wad    began    public    exhibitions  and    processions.      Their 
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principal  leader  herein  was  apprehended,  broaght  to 
Colombo,  and  banished  by  QoTernment  to  Tatioorin.  At 
Negombo  the  Romanists  persecnted  the  FrotestantB,  reviled 
them,  spoke  dlsrespectftilly  of  their  clergy,  and  nearly 
killed  a  Protestant. 

Seven  years  afterwards  a  dietoFbance  was  raised  in  the  Alat- 
kdrn  k6ral4  In  the  Negombo  District  by  Roman  Catholics, 
which  had  to  be  pat  down  by  a  military  detachment.  The 
Scholarchal  Commission  had  reported  to  Qovernment  that 
this  province  was  a  stronghold  of  Popery.  Government 
ordered  certain  persons  who  had  erected  Roman  Catholte 
chapels,  ander  penalty  of  bard  labour  in  chains,  to  break 
them  down.  Upon  which  two  were  destroyed,  bat  when 
they  proceeded  to  a  third  they  were  violently  opposed  by  a 
crowd  of  women.  Upon  which  the  Diss4va  of  Negombo  sent 
off  some  Mnhandirams  and  Lascoreens  to  enforce  the  orders, 
bat  these  were  attacked  on  their  way  near  T6ppn  by  aboat 
1,000  men,  principally  fiahers,  wliornshedont  of  the  jnngle, 
wonnded  several,  obstructed  their  retam,  as  also  any  com- 
mnnication  of  the  intelligence  to  Negombo.  This  circnm- 
stance  obliged  the  Governor  to  send  thither  a  detachment  of 
forty-eight  Europeans  and  ninety-six  native  soldiers  with 
their  ofBcere,  and  a  number  of  armed  Lascoreens  with  their 
chiefs,  instructing  the  Lieutenant,  Diasava,  and  chief  of 
the  Mahabadde  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  their  duty.  Their 
orders  were  to  proceed  with  circumspection,  lest  the  natives 
ahonld  fall  npon  them  from  their  hiding  places  along  the 
road,  and  not  to  adopt  severe  measure  until  milder  efforts 
proved  ineffectual.  On  their  arrival  their  firet  measure  was 
to  seize  53  dhonies  of  the  fishere  lying  on  the  bench,  which 
contained  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  confirmed  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents,  in 
case  they  should  be  prepsed  hard,  to  take  refuge  to  their  boats. 
With  the  help  of  the  K6rala  of  the  Alatknrn  k6rale  they 
apprehended  several  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  sent  op  to 
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Colombo  ander  flaoort.  On  their  arrival  at  T6ppa  aad  PalUn- 
Sena  they  fonad  all  the  native  dwellings  deserted,  and  the 
people  collected  in  an  island  on  the  oonfliies  of  the  Company's 
territories.  Several  mess^^a  went  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  inaorgenta  and  the  military  detachment  of  the 
Datoh,  bnt  the  natives  woaldnotretnm  peaceably;  as,  however, 
they  made  no  opposition,  the  expedition  ended  in  destroying 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  placea  of  worship.  The  Government 
flchoolmaster  of  PallansSna  was  discovered  to  have  been  an 
abettor  in  the  late  affray,  for  in  his  hoose  were  f  onnd  the  very 
weapona,  spotted  with  blood,  employed  in  the  attack  on  the 
Mnhandirams  and  Lascoreens  sent  from  Negombo.  The 
eccleaiaaljcal  report  of  the  Galle  District  in  1754  says  that 
the  native  Christians  there  were  not  only  destitute  and  igno- 
rant of  all  that  ornamente  the  Christian  character,  bat  that 
also  several  chnrch  members  of  long  standing,  after  having 
seceded  to  Romanism,  had  seceded  also  to  heathenism.  A 
controversial  work  against  Popery  by  Mr.  de  Melho,  one  of 
the  native  ministers,  first  written  in  Dutch,  and  after  being 
ecclesiastically  approved  translated  into  Sighalese,  was 
pablished  abont  this  time  ;  as  also  the  Heidelberg  cateohism 
in  Tamil. 

The  same  De  Melho  translated  in  1757  the  Dntch  Liturgy 
into  Tamil,  and  a  eatecbiem  of  two  parts,  historical  and  doc- 
trinal, into  Portngneae.  No  religious  books  were  published 
at  the  Government  Press  in  Ceylon  nntil  examined  and 
ecclesiastically  sanctioned,  for  which  purpose  the  Colombo 
Consistory  were  a  standing  Commission.  Great  indignation 
WS8  excited  among  the  Ceylon  clergy  by  the  appearance  of 
a  pamphlet  pablished  in  Holland  by  a  theological  stndent  at 
Leyden,  Sybert  Abraham ;  he  was  one  of  the  youths  sent 
thither  from  the  Colombo  seminary.  The  Rev.  Hr.  Saaken 
produced  the  pnmphlet  in  the  Consistory,  asking  his  brethren 
whether  any  of  the  charges  and  statements  therein  contained 
respecting  the  Ceylon  clery  were  true,  for  if  so  he  woald 
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resign  his  office.  Tiie  reason  why  ChriBtianity  did  not 
flooriali  in  the  colony  the  pamphleteer  did  not  attribute  to 
the  natnral  aversion,  apathy,  and  stiff  necked  ness  of  the 
inhabitants,  he,  the  writer,  being  snfiBciently  acquainted 
with  the  religions  disposition  and  teachableness  of  the  people 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Coromandel  Coast.  This  assertion  the 
meeting  dented,  having  all  along  complained  of  religions 
apathy,  so  that  they  prosecuted  their  work  sighii^,  and  if 
the  love  of  religions  knowledge  existed,  how  was  it  that 
pnblio  worship  was  so  badly  attended  ?  Nor  was  the  reli- 
gions declension  attributable  to  Oovemment,  but,  said  the 
pamphlet,  to  the  negligence  of  ministen,  and  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  native  langnage  owing  to  their  indolence. 
The  meeting  repndiated  this  statement  of  a  thonghtless 
yonth,  who,  while  in  Ceylon,  had  the  very  clergy  he  blamed 
as  his  teachers,  gnidee,  and  examiners.  This  charge  of  igno- 
rance inferred  that  the  clergy  were  unemployed,  while  at 
this  time  there  was  a  Dutch  congregation  in  Colombo  of  1,000' 
persons  to  be  attended  to  by  one  minister  with  the  help  of 
a  proponent,  the  other  ministers  being  entirely  employed  in 
Sinhalese  preaching,  visiting  the  district,  and  teaching  at  the 
seminary,  with  the  exception  of  but  one  Dutch  service  in 
the  month.  Another  charge  was  that  most  of  the  clergy, 
who  came  out  of  the  service  in  India,  had  other  objects  in 
view  than  the  illumination  of  the  East  with  the  light  of  the 
West — that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  clergy  wonid 
challenge  the  writer  to  prove  this  malicious  and  dishonouring 
aasertion.  Another  assertion  was  that,  previons  to  the  arrival 
ofQovemor  Baron  vanlmhoff.  the  Ceylonchurch  was  tottering. 
The  meeting  remarked  that  their  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, as  also  the  faithful  statements  they  annually  sentof  the 
chnrch,  were  not  in  accordance  with  that  remark.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  people  were  taught  in  a  Popish  manner,  which 
the  meetii^  supposed,  meant,  mere  memory  word.  Some 
ministers  present,  who  had  served  in  the  colony  thirty  years, 
declared  that  it  had  ever  been  their  utmost  endeavour  to  impart 
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»  clear  nnderstaiidiDg  of  the  fnndamental  doctrinoB,  though 
they  found  that  notwithstanding  many  were  too  attaohed  to 
earthly  and  senBoal  thii^s  to  take  to  heart  tbS  spiritnal 
truths  incnlcated. 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1750)  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet, 
on  his  return  to  Ceylon  as  ordained  minister,  was  confronted 
by  hia  fellow  clergymen  in  the  first  Consistorial  meeting  he 
attended,  when  he  retracted  all  his  statements,  confessing 
his  iDabili  ty  to  prove  them,  apon  which  both  parties  cordially 
nnited. 

It  appears  from  an  iastance  on  record  in  1751  that  when  a 
slave,  the  property  of  a  Mohammedan,  embraced  Christianity, 
he  obtained  his  liberty  from  Qovemment.  In  1748  a  famine 
prevailed  in  the  Western  provinces,  after  long  dronght, 
which  caused  a  failnre  in  the  crop,  and  waa  immediately 
followed  by  a  great  inundation.  In  twelve  months,  of 
57,585  native  Christians  in  this  district  1,000  had  died,  of 
whom  70  were  church  members. 

In  1750  there  was  an  acquisition  of  fonr  ministers,  two  of 
whom  had  been  stadents  of  the  seminary  and  had  completed 
their  studies  in  Holland.  One  of  these  commenced  a  stated 
Tamil  service  in  Colombo,  and  the  other  was  engaged  ohiefiy 
for  the  Sighaleee.  The  proponent  De  Melho,  of  whom 
mention  haa  been  made,  and  who  daring  the  scarcity  of 
hands  was  employed  in  Colombo  as  assistant  preacher  in 
Tamil  and  Datch,  went  to  Batavia  to  receive  ordination. 

Daring  one  annnal  visit  in  1751  through  the  Colombo 
District,  1,031  children  were  baptized,  13  adults  admitted, 
and  ^7  couples  married.  In  Jaffna,  during  one  visitation, 
4,069  children  baptized  and  9.%)  couples  married,  but  the 
Christians  of  Jaffna  were  compared  to  Laodiceans.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  Sinhalese,  it  was  remarked  that  those  living 
more  inland,  though  poorer,  were  more  regular  at  school, 
and  tn  general  more  hopeful  than   the  maritime  people, 
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while  the  Malabars,  who  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  were 
still  worse,  though  with  greater  advantagee,  both  u  to 
intelligence  and  to  means  and  faoilities  afforded  hj  Oovem- 


In  1760  arrangements  were  made  to  admiaister  the  Lord's 
3npper  qnartorly  at  Pflnadur^,  Nagam,  and  Dandoegam,  not 
only  becaoee  many  ohnrch  members  residing  thereabont 
fonnd  it  difficult  to  resort  on  anchoccastons  to  ^Intara,  K6tt^, 
or  Negombo,  on  acoonnt  of  the  distance,  bat  also  with  the 
view  of  inducing  others  to  enter  into  charch  fellowship. 

From  this  period  to  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  from 
CeyloD  nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  chnrch  and 
state  of  Christianity  differing  in  features  from  the  particulars 
already  noticed,  and,  therefore,  this  account  need  not  be 
further  lengtJiened. 
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ON  THE  HISTORY   OF  JAFFNA, 

PROM  THE  BARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  DOTCH  CoKQDBST. 

By  SiuoM  Casik  Ohettv,  Esq.,  C.M.BA.S. 

(Jiead  May  82,1847.) 

In  periode  of  remote  antiquity,  the  northern  and  north- 
wostern  portions  of  Ceylon,  iiielading  Jaffna,  are  said  to 
faave  been  inhabited  by  the  Ndgas,  and  hence  distingniBhed 
under  the  appellatiou  of  Ndgadipa,  or  the  peninsula  of 
the  Ndgaa.  The  Ndgas,  it  shoald  be  obeerved,  were  not 
serpents,  as  their  name  implies,  bnt  a  race  of  people  bo  called 
merely  from  their  worship  of  the  serpents ;  and  in  the  account 
gi-ven  inthe.Va/(afca»sa*of  a  visit  madeto  ttiem  by  Buddha 
in  the  year  581  b.c.,  they  are  described  as  having  had  at  that 
time  a  complete  social  and  political  organization,  with  a 
king  of  their  own,  who  was  possessed  of  '*  a  gem-set  throne." 
We  aret  however,  profoundly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  became 
of  the  Ndgas  after  the  invasion  of  Ceylon  by  Wijaya  in  the 
year  543  B.C.,  and  oonseqneotly  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  extirpated  by  the  victor  or  merged  into 
the  succeeding  population  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  considered 
as  more  probable  than  the  former.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
name  Ndgadipa  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Island  to  a  later  period  at  least  by 
the  Sinhalese;!  and  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  aboat  200  A.D., 
refers  to  Nagadibii  as  a  town  in  Taprohane  at  his  time,  bnt 
erroneously  places  it  on  the  east  eide.{  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  list  of  Sinhalese  sovereigns  we  meet 
with  several  who  bore  the  epithet  Ndga  as  an  affix  to  their 
patronymics,  and  there  is  still  a  tempi**  on  one  of  the  small 

*  Tamoojr's  tr&DHlatioD  of  the  Mahaminta.  cbspteri.,  pp.  1-5. 

t  Ibid.,  chapter  xzzt„  pp.  325-227. 

I  Vinoent'e  "  Peripliu  of  the  UrjUireau  Sea,"  voL  II.,  p.  490. 
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ialands  near  Jnffntv  dedicated  to  Ndga  Tambirdn,  or  tfae^ 
god  of  the  Nagax,  in  which  worship  is  offered  to  serpents  to 
thU  day." 

From  what  has  been  recorded  in  the  Mahdwansa,^  it 
woald  appear  that  during  the  reign  of  the  King  Deweni- 
p^tissa,  which  extended  from  the  year  307  b,c.  to  the  year 
267  B.C.,  the  present  Colombogam,  in  Jaffna,  floarished  as 
a  port  under  the  designation  of  Jambukalo,  or  Jambufcolo- 
patana,  and  the  sacred  Bo-branch,  which  he  sent  for  from 
the  continent  of  India,  having  been  landed  there  in  the 
year  307  B.C.,  a  vihdre  was  erected  by  him  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  deposited  on  its  debarkatiou.l  In  a  Sighnlese  tract 
which  treats  of  the  transportation  of  the  £o- branch  to  Ceylon, 
it  is  stated  that  the  King  DcwenipiHisaa  beetowed  Trincomalee 
and  Jaffna  on  Prince  Rama,  one  of  the  Ambassadors  who 
escorted  the  Bo-branch  from  the  continent  ;§  but  no  allu- 
sion being  made  to  it  in  the  Mahdwansa,  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  may  be  questioned. 

The  acconot  of  the  colonization  of  Jaffna  by  the  Tamils  is 
comprised  in  the  Kayildxa  Mdld,  a  poem  attributed  to  one  of 
their  ancient  bards.  According  to  this  work,  the  peninsula  of 
Jaffnawaslying  a  complete  wilderness,  when  a  certainprincess 
of  C/w2(i,||  who,  having  paid  homage  to  the  god  Skandha 
in  hopes  of  being  relieved  from  the  deformity  of  a  horse's 
head  with  which  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  was 
directed  by  him  in  a  vision  to  repair  thither  and  bathe  in  the 
wellof  ^fW/Haf^.  nearKii^kesanturai.^    Shedidso,andfind- 

•  Ci-ylan  Gaz--lifr,  p.  I«y. 

t  Tamottr's  transUtionofthe  .l/aAdFmn'a,  chapter  zi.,  p.  69 ;  uidolupter 
xviii..  p.  HO. 

(  Ihid.,  chapter  xii.,  p.  I  111. 

$  Upfaam'H  "  S»cied  and  Historical  Bookx  of  Gsjion,"  vol.  III.,  p.  326. 

II  That  part  of  the  xonth  of  India  compiisiiiK  TaDJora  and  the  conntiT' 
along'  the  river  CdrcH. 

^  KungaitcH,  or  Ka»gaiyrn,  19  another  name  for  Skandlui,  and  torn- 
impliPB  "a  port."  It  is  sitoatedaboat  ISmilesDOrthuf  JaffiiBpatkiii,andis 
oooagionally  resorted  to  bj  the  European  residents  ot  that  plaoe  for  the  aahe 
of  theseabreese.    There  are  the  TPmoIaB  ot  a  fort  bni It  by  the  Fortngnese. 
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ing  herself  cured,  erected  a  temple  id  the  neighboarhood  at 
what  has  thenceforward  been  called  Mdvittapuram,  or  "  the 
city  where  the  horse  qaitted.""  Snbseqaentlj'  to  this  event  it 
happened  that  a  blind  mioatret,  named  Ydlppdnen,  departing 
from  G}i6la,  arrived  at  the  Conrt  of  the  King  Naraai^ha 
Raja,t  who  then  ewayed  the  sceptre  of  Ceylon,  and  having 
by  hia  wonderfal  feats  on  the  lute  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favoar  of  that  monarch,  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of 
the  peninsnla.  He  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Ydlppdna 
Nddu,OT  Ydlpj}una>n,X  SitidL  inviting  from  the  continent  as 
many  of  his  conntrymen  as  chose  to  share  with  him  in  his 
good  fortune,  established  them  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
territory,  which  he  continued  to  govern  for  many  years. 
No  sooner  had  he  died  than  Pandy  Malavar,  a  chief  of  the 
Vetldlas,^  without  any  reference  to  the  Sinhalese  king, 
proceeded  to  Madura,  and  induced  a  prince,  named  Sigha 
Arimal,  or    Sigha  Arya,|   to    come    over   to    Jaffna   and 

*  .VdrUl/tpuram  is  situated  eiactl;  11  mile«  north  of  JaSiuipBtttni,  and 
ths  temple  which  QOiv  atanda  there  ie  naid  to  ooonpf  the  site  of  that 
eract«d  by  the  CuHa  princess.  The  tradition  couceming  t^e  priuoMs, 
althongh  it  wears  in  some  respects  the  character  of  a  fable,  ia  endenLl.T 
fonnded  npon  Bome  hlBtorioal  fact,  her  memory  being  etill  oommemorated 
by  the  people  of  Jaffna  in  the  annual  ablatiom  performed  at  Kirimalf 
and  the  festival  oelebrat«d  at  SldrittapHram. 

t  The  Eayilita  Mali  represents  i4anurigba  R&ja  as  the  son  of  the  Ch6la 
princess  benelf  by  a  prinoe  who  reiiided  at  Kadiratnalf,  or  KataragaiH. 
His  name,  however,  doee  not  occur  la  the  list  of  the  Sinhalese  kings, 
and  T  am  therefore  induced  to  believe  that  he  wan  merely  a  subordinate 
king  who  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Ceylon  ;  for  there  ace  said  to  have  been  in  ancient  timea  no  less  than 
sixteen  kings  in  the  Islind.  each  harint;  a  cerUln  portion  of  it  nnder  hii 
HWay,  and  paying  homaf.'-e  to  the  Emperor  of  Stt&waka. — Philalethes' 
-  History  of  Cejlon,"  p.Bl,  natr. 

X  This  name  is  still  in  use  amontrst  the  natives,  although  the  Europeui^ 
have  cornipted  it  into  Jaffan/c,  or  Jaffna. 

f  f'lilUai,  those  of  tbe  agricultural  tribe. 

y  Some  aooonnta  represent  Siyha  Arya  as  sprung  from  the  stoldt  of 
Chola  by  a  Brahman  female  of  Manavy  in  Bamnad,  and  hence  he  is  said 
to  have  assamed  the  ambiguous  title  of  Arya,  to  signify  both  sides  of  his 
parentage;  fortheword  Arj/a  is  a  synonym  for  the  Chita  kings  as  well 
aa  for  Uie  Brahmans.     Bertolacci,  in  his  "Account  of  Ceylon,"  p.  12. 
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aastime  the  reins  of  QoTerament,  which,  wa  are  asaared,  he 
did  ia  the  year  Kaliyugam  3101,  or  101  B.C."  This  prince 
was  crippled  in  one  of  his  arms,  hence  he  was  snrnamed 
K&langai  Chakrawarti.  Having  fixed  bis  residence  at 
!fall&r,\  he  built  there  a  palace  with  a  temple  to  the  god 
Kayildsa  Ndther,X  whom  he  worshipped,  and  being  a  prince 
of  great  energy  and  talent,  soon  fonnd  means  to  extend  bis 
dominion  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  conntry  called 
Waj^Qi,  8S  well  aa  over  the  island  of  ManndrJ  and  the 
mainland  of  Mintota,  which  til]  then  had  been  nnder  the 
Sinhalese.  He  also  introdnced  fresh  settlerB  from  the  con- 
tinent, fortified  all  bis  frontiers,  and  stationed  wardens  and 
watchers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  protect  it  from 
invasion.  Some  think  that  it  was  during  his  Government 
that  the  Giant's  tank,  which  once  irrigated  immense  paddy 
lands  in  the  Mantota  district,  was  formed,  bnt  this  reqoires 
confirmation.  He  is  stated  to  have  had  a  long  reign  :  the 
exact  period  of  its  close  is,  however,  not  known  ;  nor  do  we 


faTODTB  this  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  ancient  town  of  M&ntotA,  he  says : 
"  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  founded  b;  the  Brahmana,  who  had 
poesession  of  almost  all  the  northern  part^  of  Cejlon,  inclDding  JaSna- 
patam."  The  Sayilaia  JUdli,  however,  asserts  l,hat  he  was  of  the  race  of 
Pan^ya,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  set  ont  from  Hadnra,  the  seat  of  the 
Pdnifyaii  kings,  very  mnoh  Btrengthens  the  RBsertion. 

*  This  nearly  accords  with  the  data  assigned  by  Mr.  TnmoDr,  in  his 
"  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,"  to  the  invaiiioii  of  the  leland  by  seven 
Tamils,  who  landed  at  3fahAt>tt/ta  (M&ntota)  with  a  Kreat  nrmy,  waged 
war  against  the  Sinhalese  King  Walagam  B&hn  I.,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains.— See  "Ceylon  Almanac  "  for  IS3:l,  p.  22S  : 
Maliiimnna,  chapter  miii.,  p.  203. 

t  ifaUuT,  or  as  it  is  more  nsnally  bnt  erroneously  called  Nellore,  ie 
situated  within  a  fewmilesof  the  fort  of  Jaffnapatam,  and  forms  at  preseat 
the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionaries  in  the  district. 
Adjoining  the  mission  premises  ara  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  palaoe  of 
the  Tamil  kings,  of  which  there  are,  however,  scarcely  any  traces  now 
remaining. 

X  Kayilita  Nather,  a  title  of  §iva,  implying  "the  lord  of  the  Gtysinm." 

§  BaldeuB  and  other  European  writers  derive  the  name  Ma;)ii&r  fi«m 
the  Tamil  words  mflB,.»Mi<l,  and  aar,  a  river.  They  have,  however,  been 
misled  by  the  mers  enphony  of  these  words,  aud  have  neglected  the  tme 
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possess  any  iaf  ormation  even  as  to  the  namflB  of  the  prioces 
who  reigned  after  him  nntil  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tary.  We  are,  nevertheless,  able  to  state  from  what  has  been 
recorded  b;  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers,  that  daring  this 
long  interval  the  kingdom  of  Jaffna  enjoyed  considerable 
prosperity,  ariBing  chiefly  from  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
vhioh  was  carried  on  with  its  porta  at  first  by  the  GreekK 
and  RomanSf'and  subBeqnently  by  the  Persians  and  Arabianu; 
and  M.  d'Anvillet  supposes  that  the  royal  city  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Palcesimundum,  and  the  king 
of  which  sent  an  ambaflay  to  Claudius,^  represented 
Jaffnapatam. 

Otthogiaph/ ;  the  words  for  "sand"  and  "river"  ue  spelt  leepecllvely 
with  a  hud  n  («■-)  and  hard  r  (p),  while  in  the  name  Mannir  the 
soft  X  (v)  and  soft  r  (r)  are  employed,  and  by  this  alteration  a  total 
diffeieniM  of  signifloatloii  is  produced,  and  it  ia  found  U  convey  no  definite 
idea,  but  merely  a  vague  reference  to  Hime  unksowo  foes. 

*  Thera  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  interconrw  of  the  GrtekH 
and  BomBDB  with  Ceylon  wu  oonflned  to  the  northern  and  north-weatem 
parts,  and  I  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  reason  why  their  writers  did  not 
BOtloe  cinnamon  amongst  the  prodncts  of  the  Inland,  the  plant  being  found 
only  on  the  south-west  ooast  and  in  the  interior.  As  a  further  oonflrma- 
tlon  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  added  that  traces  of  their  visits  have  hitherto 
bran  only  discovered  on  the  northern  ooaat.  We  l««ni  from  Yalentyn  that 
in  the  year  1571  or  1673,  when  some  houses  were  being  built  at  H&ntota, 
thae  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Eomau  building,  and  an  iron  chain 
of  a  wonderfnl  and  magnificent  pattern,  beeides  three  oopper  coins  and  a 
gold  one,  which  latter  proved  to  be  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Sir 
Alttsander  Johnston  states  that  in  the  rnine  of  the  same  place  "  a  great 
number  of  Boman  oolne  of  different  emperors,  particularly  of  the 
AntooiiMe,  specimena  of  the  finest  pottery,  and  eome  Boman  gold  and 
iiilver  chains,  have  been  found." — Transactions  of  the  Bcyal  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  L,  p.  516.  Ur.  Bcberta,  in  bis  "  Oriental  lUnatiationa  of  the  Sacred 
Soriptnreai"  p.  511,  noticea  the  discovery  by  a  toddy-drawer  of  several 
Grecian  ooins  in  Jaffna,  on  one  of  which  he  found  in  ancient  Greek 
characters,  Konobobryza. 

t  "  Compendium  of  Auoient  Geography,"  vol.  II.,  p.  B62. 

X  Pliny's  "Hat.  Hist.,"  vol.  VI.,  chapter  xxli.  Major  Forbes,  in  bis 
"Eleven  Tears  in  Ceylon,"  vol. I.,  p.  S6Z,  2nd  edition.  Is  likewise  of  opinion 
that  the  embassy  in  question  proceeded  from  some  of  the  Malabar  settlers 
ot  tributaries,  utd  not  from  the  Bi^fhalese  sovereign.  He  thinks  that  the 
Jtari  ia  who  headed  it  was  a   Hish  i.  or  mendicant :  while  Fre.  Pantino 
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About  the  commencenient  of  the  fonrteenth  century  the 
throne  of  Jaffna  was  filled  b;  Arya  Chakrawarti,  who,  as  his 
name  imports,  'was  in  all  probability  a  descendant  of  Sigba 
Arya.  The  Sinhalese  writers  represent  him  to  have  been  a 
vassal  of  Kulaa^khara  P^ndyan,  king  of  Madura,  but  he  was 
only  his  ally,  and  it  was  in  that  character  that  he  commanded 
the  army  which  the  latter  sent  over  to  Ceylon,  and  which 
fought  against  the  Sinhalese  monarch  Bhuvaneka  Biiha  I.. 
took  his  capital  Yapahu,  and  carried  off  the  Daladi-relic." 
His  successor's  name  has  not  transpired,  but  we  find  a 
prince  of  the  same  name  ruled  over  JaSna  about  1371  A.D. 
He  also  carried  on  hostilities  against  the  Sinhalese,  and  was 
so  far  successful  that  he  subdued  the  whole  of  the  west  coast, 
threw  up  fortifications  at  Colombo,  Negombo,  and  Chilaw, 
and  continned  to  collect  tribute  from  both  the  high  and  low 
conntriee,  and  likewise  from  the  nine  ports.!  It  was  his 
court  which  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Arabian  traveller,  visited,  and 
whom  he  found  posseased  of  "  considerable  forces  by  sea," 
and  also  plenty  of  riches,  amongst  which  is  particularly 
mentioned  *'  a  sancer  made  of  a  ruby  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  on  which  he- kept  oil  of  aloeB."{ 

Sri  Wfra  Parakrama  B&hu,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Kott^  in  1410  A.D.,  is  said  to  have  again  reduced  Jaffna 
under  the  Sinhalese  yoke,  deposed  Arya  Chakrawarti,  and 
made  one  of  his  sons,  named  Sapumal  ICnmara,  king  over 
it,  and  the  particulars  of  this  event  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Rdjdvaliya  :  "  The  king  thought 
within  himself  that  there  was  no  need  for  several  kings 

sappo««8  he  » m  a  E^a  ;  my  opinion,  however,  it  that  he  was  only  mn 
Araekahi,  an  officer  of  the  police  in  the  Tamil  rtginU ;  and  we  h&Te  ui 
initenoe  at  a  later  period  of  a  aimilar  fnnotionar;  having  been  deapatohed 
bj  the  King  Bhnvaneka  Biha  711.  as  Ambaeeador  to  the  Court  of  Llibon. 
—See  "Ceylon  Almanao"  for  183S,  p.  261, 

'  "Ceylon  Almanac  "  far  IS33,  p.  269. 

t  Upham's  "  Saored  and  Hiatorial  Books  of  Ceylon,"  vol.  II.,  p.  261. 

1  Lee's  "TravBli!  of  Ibn  Battita." 
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to  be  in  tbe  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  accordingly,  having 
assembled  hia  forces,  placed  them  under  the  command  of  his 
eldest  eon  Sapnmal  Enmar^,  &nd  sent  them  out  against  the 
Malabar  enemy ;  and  the  prince  fell  upon  many  Tillages 
belonging  to  Jaffna,  and  defeated  the  same,  taking  many 
prisoners,  whom  he  brought  to  Kiitt^.  The  king  sent  oot 
his  said  son  for  the  second  time  with  another  army  ;  and 
this  time  the  prince  entered  the  city  of  Jaffna  itself,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  ports  thereof.  When  the  prince 
futered  Jaffna,  he  rode  upon  a  black  horse  ;  and  the  Malabars, 
hiding  themselves,  lay  in  wait,  in  order  to  direct  their  efforts 
against  the  same,  with  a  view  to  get  the  prince  into  their 
power  ;  bat  the  prince's  steed  sprang  amongst  them  Uke  a 
tiger  on  his  prey,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  and  the  prince 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  Malabars,  made  snch  carnage 
that  the  streets  of  Jaffna  ran  with  blood  tliat  day  as  if  it 
had  been  a  river ;  and,  moreover,  the  prince  took  the  king 
Arya  Ghakrawarti  and  put  him  to  death,  and  taking  his 
wife  and  children  brought  them  to  E6ttS  and  presented  them 
to  his  father,"  who  thereupon  "  conferred  on  him  many 
presents,  and  likewise  the  Government  of  Jaffna,  and  thither 
he  sent  him  to  rule  accordingly."* 

This  subjection  to  foreign  power  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  of  very  short  duration  ;  for  we  find  that  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived  on  the  Island,  Jaffna  was  governed  by 
its  native  sovereigns,  and  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  glory. 
Both  the  Tamil  and  Sinhalese  sovereigns  not  only  then  lived 
in  amity,  but  had  also  l>ecome  related  together  by  an 
intermarrtnge.t 

■  Uphtun'a  "  Sacred  and  Historiottl  Books  ol  Cejlon,"  toL  II.,  pp.  268-269. 

t  Tolentyn,  in  hu  "  History  of  the  Indies,"  vol.  V.,  chapter  vi,,  p.  76,  states 
that  TIdiya  Ba^d&ra  hija  (I'iJi^a  Rdja),  the  father  of  Dharmap&la  iDos 
Jokn  Oharwiapdla),  whom  the  PortaKnese  raised  bo  the  throne  of  E(t(6 
in  1G13  A.D.,  was  tbe  ftrandaon  of  Tauiam  Tallabha  {TaKiuiaUa  Bihn,  or 
Tattewalla  Abkaya),  king  of  Madampe  and  brother  of  Bhuvaneka  B&ha 
VII.,  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Jaffna, 
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In  1544  A.D.,  when  the  inhabitante  of  Mannir  embraceil 
the  ChriBtian  reUg:ion,  which  was  preached  there  by  the 
diBcipleeof  8t.  Francis  Xavier,  the  then  king  of  Jaffna,  who, 
according  to  Father  Bonhoars,  had  nsnrped  the  orown  from 
his  elder  brother,  sent  a  body  of  his  troops  to  Mannar  and 
cansed  600  of  the  Christians  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  agM  to 
be  ornelly  massacred ;  by  this,  however,  he  failed  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  his  dominions :  the  more  he 
persecuted  bo  much  more  did  it  diffuse  itself,  verifying  the 
old  saying  that  "  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church,"  and  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  not  only 
many  of  his  courtiers  and  domestics,  but  likewise  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  him,hecome  converts  to  it. 
The  conversion  of  the  young  prince  was  effected  by  his 
interconrse  with  a  Portuguese  merchant,  who  had  dealings 
at  the  Court ;  and  the  king  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he 
caosed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  bis  body  to  be  dragged 
into  the  woods  and  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  jackals.  After 
this,  when  the  king  thought  that  he  had  pat  a  total  stop  to 
the  further  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Jaffna,  his  sister, 
having  privately  embraced  it,  instructed  both  her  son  and 
nephew,  who  was  brother  to  the  martyred  prince,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  the  fury  of  her  brother  cansed 
them  to  be  conveyed  privately  to  Goa  by  the  above-mentioned 
Portuguese  merchant ;  the  king  was  so  provoked  at  this  that 
he  renewed  the  persecntion  of  the  Christians  with  more 
severity  than  before,  and  also  eonght  an  opportunify  to 
destroy  his  brother  (from  whom  he  had  usurped  the  crOTivn, 
andwhonowledawandering  life),  being  apprehensive  that  he 
might  possibly  change  his  religion  and  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Portaguese  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  he, 
having  timely  notice  of  his  treachery,  crossed  over  to 
Negapatam  and  from  thence  escaped  to  Goa. 

When  Xavier  was  informed  of  these  transactions,  he 
proceeded  to  Oambaya,  where  the  Viceroy  Don  Alphonso 
de  Sonsa  was  then  residing,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  him 
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to  ezart  himeelf  for  the  relief  of  the  ChriBtians  at  Mann&r  by 
esponsing  the  caiiEe  of  the  fugitive  prince ;  bot  he  toaad  the 
Vioeroy  very  little  disposed  to  take  any  vigoroos  meaaoreB, 
and  therefore  addreesed  himeelf  direct  to  King  John  III.  of 
Portugal,  'who  thereupon  sent  Don  John  de  Castro  as 
Viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  co-operate  with  Xavier  in 
destroying  tlie  power  of  the  tyrant  of  Jaffna  and  affording 
relief  to  the  Christians  of  Mannar.  No  sooner  had  De 
Castro  arrived  at  Ooa  than  he  ordered  all  the  forces  which 
the  captains  of  Comorin  and  of  the  Pearl  Fishery  had  under 
their  command  to  assemble  at  Negapatam  and  make  a 
Bnddeo  irruption  into  Jaffna,  without  giving  the  tyrant  time 
to  provide  for  his  defence  :  but  while  they  were  equipping 
the  fleet,  it  happened  that  a  Portuguese  vessel  laden  with 
rich  merchandise  was  driven  by  tempest  on  the  coast  of 
Jaffna  :  the  king  made  seizure  of  it,  and  the  captain  and  the 
ship's  company  foreseeing  that,  if  in  this  conjuncture  war 
should  be  made  against  the  king  they  should  never  be  able 
to  recover  their  wealth  ont  of  his  hands,  brought  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  so  far  over  by  large  bribes,  that  they  gave  up  the 
nndertaking  upon  some  frivolous  pretence.  Though  the 
king  was  thus  delivered  from  the  meditated  invasion  of  his 
kingdom,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  afterwards  no  tranquil- 
lity, ae  hie  tyrannical  conduct  towards  his  own  subjects 
naturally  produced  frequent  revolts,  which  he  often  found 
it  difBcnlt  to  crush,  and  became  anxious  to  come  to  some 
accommodation  with  the  Portuguese,  who  were  about  this 
time  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
Accordingly,  in  1548  A.D.,  when  Xavier  visited  his  Court, 
he  not  only  received  him  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honour,  but  likewise  offered  himself  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  when  Xavier  returned  to  Ooa,  despatch- 
ed with  him  an  Ambassador  to  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  there, 
entreating  the  latter  to  rank  him  amongst  the  vassals  of 
Portugal,  and  to  allow  him  a  company  of  soldiers,  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  protection  of  his 
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person  and  dignity.  The  Viceroy  readily  accepted  his  pro- 
poBRls,  and  despatched  Antonio  Monia  Barreto  with  an 
hn&dred  soldiers  to  be  stationed  at  Jaffnapatam ;  bnt  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  king  had  ever  changed  his  religion, 
thongh  he  did  not  afterwards  molest  bis  Christian  anbjecta. 
Taleotyn  relates*  that  abont  1580  A.D.  the  Fortugaese, 
having  obtained  the  permiSBlon  of  the  king  to  baild  a 
Franciscan  church  at  Jaffnapatam,  they,  in  marking  oat  the 
site,  carefully  included  a  square  place  beyond  ita  precincts, 
in  the  angles  of  which  they  constrncted  circular  bastions  and 
furnished  them  with  ordnance,  and  being  thus  provided 
with  the  means  of  attack,  they  suddenly  fell  npon  the  king, 
slaughtered  him,  together  with  his  wives  and  children,  and 
secured  to  themselves  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  country. 
This  account,  however,  is  at  variance  with  that  given  by  the 
anonymous  author  Fhilalethes  in  his  "  History  of  Ceylon," 
page  227.  It  is  there  stated  that  Jaffna  was  eubjngated  by 
the  Portuguese  under  the  brave  Don  Andra  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza.who  had  been  sent  there  by  Mathias  Albeqnerque, 
Viceroy  of  Goa,  only  in  1591  A.D.  But  even  then  the 
royal  race  was  not  extirpated  :  the  king  was  only  reduced 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  forced  to  furnish  the  expedi- 
tion against  Kandy  which  was  undertaken  by  Don  Pedro 
Lopns  de  8onsa  with  19,900  fighting  men,  10  war  elephants, 
3,000  draft  bullocks,  and  2,000  coolies.t  What  became  of 
the  king  after  this  period  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  There  is,  however,  a  vague  tradition  that  some 
time  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom,  under  a  pretence  that  he  had  engaged 
in  treacherous  proceedings.  The  foundation  of  the  Jaffna 
fort  was  laid  by  the  Portuguese  in  1624  a.d.,  but  it  was 
completed  only  in  1632  A.D.  In  1627  a.d.,  whilst  the 
Portuguese  were  embroiled  with  the  Siphaleee,  a  R£ja  of 

•  '■  Hiatory  of  India,"  vol.  V.,  p.  216. 

t  Baldens,  "  Beachryvinge  van  b«t  Hacbtige  Ejland,  Cejlon,"  ohiLpler 
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Malabar  is  stated  by  Baldens  to  have  attempted  to  recover 
Jaffna  from  the  Portagoese,  but  to  have  been  completely 
routed  and  pat  to  flight  by  Philip  d'Olivera,  who  then 
commanded  the  garrison. 

During  the  poBaeseion  of  Jaffna  by  the  Portuguese,  which 
embraced  only  a  period  of  forty  years,  they  seem  to  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  amongst  the  natives,  and  with  this  view  divided  the 
district  into  thirty-two  parishes,  building  in  each  a  substan- 
tial church  and  parsonage  house,  and  provided  with  priests 
And  catechists.  They  also  supported  a  college  and  a 
monastery  in  the  town,  of  which  the  former  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits  and  the  latter  to  the  Dominicans,  and  eiich  of  these 
establishments  contained  upwards  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ecclesiastics.  Their  exertions  iu  this  respect  were  attended 
with  much  success,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  had  they 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  Dutch,  who  became  masters  of 
Jaffna  in  1658  a.d.,  they  would  have  completely  obliterated 
every  trace  of  heathenism  in  the  conntrj' :  "  The  Dutch," 
Major  Forbes  observes,  "  having  dispossessed  the  Portuguese 
of  all  the  territory  they  held  in  Ceylon,  attempted  to  supersede 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  the  Protestant,  and  took 
an  effectual  way  of  making  hypocrites,  under  the  pretence 
of  improving  that  system  of  Christianity  which  had  been 
already  introduced.  The  Dutch  declared  that,  to  enable  a 
native  to  hold  office,  it  was  necessary  he  should  profess  the 
reformed  faith.  In  consequence  of  this  rule,  those  who 
aspired  to  office  apostatized,  while  those  who  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  a  change  remained  steadfast  in  their  religion."' 


*  F«t*im'  "  Ekven  Years  ia  Cejion,"  toI.  I.,  p.  63.  2ud  cilldon. 
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TABLES   ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE   RISE  AND  FALL 

OF   THE   KjELANI    RIVER   DURING 

1843,  1844,  1845,  AND  1846. 

By  John  Cappkr,  Esq. 

{Read  May  22,  1847.) 

Thb  diagram  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Society  ia 
intended  to  show  at  one  view  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
K^lani-gagga,  and  has  been  compilod  from  a  regieter  kept 
at  the  Bridge-of-boatd  by  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
establiBhinent  there,  and  which  register  is  filled  in  daily, 
accompanied  by  notes  relative  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

In  drawing  this  up  I  had  two  objects  in  view  :  to  ascertain 
the  existence  and  extent  of  any  tidal  ioflnenae  on  the  river, 
and  also  to  determine  what  connection  existed  between  the 
extreme  heights  of  the  river  and  the  various  phases  of  the 
moon. 

A  carefnl  analysis  of  the  daily  registrations  has  left  me 
without  any  satisfactory  oonclosions  as  to  the  actnal  infloence 
ef  the  tides  apon  the  finctnations  in  the  height  of  the 
river.  The  rise  and  fall  occur  with  snch  extreme  irregn- 
larity  as  to  forbid  anything  like  a  conclusion  on  this 
point ;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  Master  Attendant  of 
Colombo,  Captain  James  Stenart,  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tions a  few  years  back,  which  prove  the  existence  of  tides 
along  onr  shores,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  the  extreme  rise 
at  high  water  was  abont  2J  feet. 

Almost  as  unsatisfactory  has  been  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  connection  supposed  to  exist  between  the  moon's 
age  and  the  change  in  the  weather  as  experienced  in  the 
swelling  of  the  stream  of  the  Kelaiii. 
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In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  figares  representing  the 
moon  in  her  four  phssee  are  placed  as  nearly  as  could  be  in 
the  right  section  of  the  division  representing  the  month,  and 
the  same  being  done  with  the  water  liaee  representing  the 
height  of  the  river,  a  ready  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  two.  We  may  there  perceive  how  irregular  have 
been  the  periods  of  the  moon's  age  at  which  the  extreme 
rises  of  the  E^Iani  took  place. 

In  the  soath-west  monsoon  theheaviest  falls  of  rain  occnr 
nsnally  towards  the  end  of  May  and  during  the  month  of 
Jane.  In  the  north-east  monsooD  the  greatest  rise  in  the 
waters  has  taken  place  in  October,  and  occasionally  also  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
year  1843  the  greatest  rise  In  the  river  occnrred  in  the  latter 
part  of  Jnns  at  the  new  moon,  when  the  water  rose  to  the 
height  of  11  ft.  The  rise  in  the  other  monsoon  of  that  year 
was  comparatively  trifling,  not  having  exceeded  6  ft. 

In  1S41  the  exureme  height  in  the  soath-west  monsoon 
was  8  ft.  10  in,,  on  Jane  18,  and  on  this  occasion  the  moon 
was  only  two  days  old.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
rlTer  attained  the  greatest  height  it  had  been  known  to  do 
for  many  years,  having  risen  to  13^  ft. ;  this  occnrred  exactly 
two  days  prior  to  the  new  moon,  on  the  12th  of  that  month. 

The  year  of  1845  was  one  of  extreme  dronght,  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  highest  point  to  which  the  Eelani  rose 
was  in  Jane,  to  6  ft.  llin. :  in  December  it  attained  6  ft.  4  in. 

In  1846  we  shall  find  8  ft.  10  in.  was  the  extreme  height 
of  the  waters  in  Jane,  a  day  or  two  previons  to  the  fall 
moon.  In  Jnly  the  register  indicated  7  ft.  6  in.  at  the 
moon's  last  quarter,  but  daring  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
year,  althongh  plentif nl  rains  fell  thronghoot  the  Island,  the 
Kelani  never  attained  a  greater  height  than  7  ft.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  the  register  of  the  previons 
year,  which,  when  completed,  willshow  a  mach  more  regular 
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rise  and  fall  in  the  river  than  was  wont  to  be  the  ease 
previooB  to  1845. 

This  difference  is  easily  aeconnted  for  by  the  conatmction 
of  K  large  eliiice  or  conduit  across  the  high  road  leading  from 
Grandpass  to  the  6ridge-of -boats,  which,  affording  a  ready 
egresB  to  the  great  mass  of  water  which  during  the  monsoon 
rains  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  lo^v-country,  prevents  the 
destrnctiye  innndations  which  nsed  previonsly  to  occnr. 

Most  of  UB  remember  the  distress  caused  by  the  inundation 
of  the  year  1844  ;  since  that  time  we  have  had  rain  equally 
heavy  and  oontinned,  but  the  effects  have  been  mitigated  by 
the  prndent  drainage  alluded  to,  and  which,  placed  as  it  is 
where  the  mischief  used  to  be  the  greatest,  affords  ample 
means  for  the  waters  to  find  their  way  down  to  the  month  of 
the  river. 
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THE  DISCOrRSE   RESPECTING   RATTHAPALA. 

Tnniilated  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogrrlv. 

(Rfitut  September  11, 1847.) 


It  wa3  thns  heard  by  me.  Upon  s  time  Bhagawa,  travailing 
throagh  Enrn,  attended  by  a  great  nnmber  of  priests,  camf 
to  a  town  of  Kiirn  named  Tnllakotitang.  The  Brahmins  and 
cnUivators  of  Tnllakotitang  heard  ;  Samara  Gaatama,  the  son 
of  S4kya,  of  the  race  of  S&kya,  having  renounced  the  world, 
travelling  through  Karn,  has  arrived  at  Taliakotitang  -with  s 
great  number  of  priestn.  Thefameof  thathononrableGantaiDn 
has  ftHcended,  that  he  ia  perfectly  holy,  the  omniBcient  one. 
he  who  has  attained  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  excellent 
in  coiidnct,  the  nnderstander  of  the  worlds,  the  enpreme 
subjector  of  men,  the  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  the  wise,  the 
blessed  one  :  having  by  his  own  wisdom  clearly  ascertained 
and  known  this  world,  with  the  gods,  M^myas,  Brahmans. 
priests,  Brahmins,  and  the  assemblige  of  other  beings,  he 
makes  it  known  ;  he  preaches  doctrines  excellent  in  the 
commencement,  in  the  progress,  and  in  the  conclnsion  ;  he 
proclaims  a  conrse  of  holineBs profound,  explicit,  completely 
perfect,  and  most  pure.  Excellent  is  the  sight  of  such  a 
holy  man. 

Then  the  Brahmins  and  cultivators  of  Tullakotitang  came 
to  the  pliice  where  Bhagawi  was,  some  of  whom,  having 
aniionnced  their  name  and  family  to  Bhagftwa,  sat  down  on 
one  side ;  some  conversed  with  Bhagtwa,  and  having  ended 
tlieir  worthy-to-be-remembered  conversation,  snt  down, some 
with  their  joined  hands  placed  on  their  forehead  bowing 
down  to  him  seated  themselves,  nnd  some  sat  down  in 
eilence.  And  Bhagawa  instructed  the  seated  Bmhmins  and 
caltivatora  of  Tnllakotitang  with  religions  discourse,  cansing 
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them  to  embrace  it,  invigorating  their  minds  to  nnderstand 
it,  and  causing  them  to  acknowledge  its  excellenoe.  A.t  that 
time  there  was  seated  in  the  aaaembly  a  yonng  man  named 
RatthapillB,  of  a  uoble  family  ia  Tullakotitang,  in  whoBe  mind 
the  following  thoagbta  arose :  As  far  as  I  understand  the 
dootrines  preached  by  Bhagawi,  it  is  exceedingly  difflcalt 
for  one  dwulling  in  a  family  to  maintain  fally,  holily, 
purely,  this  course  of  sanctity.  It  is  advisable  for  me, 
catting  off  the  hair  and  beard,  and  putting  on  yellow 
garmente,  to  forsake  family  life  and  become  a  honsflesK 
priest. 

ThentheBmhminsandcultivatoraofTullakotitangihaving 
been  instructed  by  Bhagawi  in  a  religions  discourse,  having' 
been  caused  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  their  minds  being 
invigornted  to  understand  it  and  acknowledge  its  excellence, 
being  delighted  with  the  discourse  of  Bhiigaw&,  and  having 
received  his  doctrine,  arose  from  their  seats,  and  having 
bowed  to  him,  passed  by  his  right  side  and  departed.  But 
Ratthapflla  soon  aft«r  their  departure  came  to  the  place  where 
Bhagawu  was,  and  having  worshipped  bim  and  sat  down  said  : 
"  As  far  as  1  naderstand  the  doctrine  taught  by  Bhagawi,  it  is 
difficult  for  one  residing  in  a  family  to  preserve  in  a  perfectly 
complete,  holy,  and  unsnllied  manner  this  course  of  sanctity : 
let  me  obtain,  my  Lord,  to  be  admitted  88  a  prieet  neitr 
Bhagawi  j  let  me  obtain  full  ordination." 

"  Rttttbapila,  are  yon  permitted  by  yoar  mother  and  father 
to  forsake  family  life  and  become  a  houaeless  priest?"  "No, 
my  Lord,  I  have  not  heen  permitted  by  my  mother  and  father 
tofors.Lke  family  life  and  become  a  houseless  priest,"  "  Then, 
Ratth-ipaIa,theTdthagata  does  not  make  those  priests  who  are 
not  permitted  by  their  mother  and  father."  "I  will,  my  Lord, 
do  that  by  which  my  mother  and  father  will  permit  me  to 
forsake  family  life  and  become  a  houseless  priest." 

Then  the  honoaralile  youth  RnttbspiUarosefrom  bisEeat, 
sud  having  worshipped  Bhag%wi,and  passed  by  hiR  right  side, 
departed,  and  went  to  his  parents,  and  said  to  them,  **FBthi:ir 
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and  mother,  as  far  ae  I  nnderatand  the  doctrines  preached 
by  Bh&gtmk,  It  is  diffioalt  for  one  ruaiding  in  a  family  to 
preserve  in  a  perfectly  complete,  holy,  and  nuBnllied  manner 
that  oonrse  of  parity.  I  desire  to  cat  off  my  hair  and  beard, 
and  putting  on  yellow  clothes,  to  forsake  family  life,  and 
become  a  honseleas  prieRt.  Permit  me  to  forsake  the  honse 
and  become  a  houseless  priest."  When  he  had  thos  spoken 
his  parents  said  to  him  :  "  Batthapala,  yon  are  onr  only  son, 
pteaBing  and  beloved,  inafBnent  circnmGtaDces  and  tenderly 
edacated;  yon  have  never,  Hatthap&la,  known  any  sorrow. 
Come  Ratthapila,  eat,  drink,  associate  with  your  women  ;  and 
sating,  dricking,  associating  with  yonr  women,  enjoying 
the  pleaanrea  of  sense,  and  performing  acts  of  merit,  dwell 
content.  We  will  not  consent  to  yonr  forsaking  the  hoase 
and  becoming  a  bonseless  priest.  We  are  not  willing  to  be 
separated  from  yon  even  by  death;  why,  white  yon  are 
alive,  should  we  permit  yon  to  leave  the  honee  and  becoiae 
a  honseless  priest  7  " 

A  second  and  third  time  he  preferred  bis  request  in  the 
same  words,  and  received  the  same  answer. 

Then  the  honourable  Ratthapiila,  not  obtaining  the  permis- 
sion of  his  parents  to  become  a  priest,  threw  himself  down 
where  he  wason  the  bare  gronnd.andsaid,  "Either  heredeath 
shall  happen  to  meor  the  priesthood."  Eis  parents  said  tohim, 
"Dear  RatthapiUa,  you  are  oar  only  son,  pleasing  and  beloved, 
in  afflnont  circumstances  and  tenderly  educated.  Yoa  have 
never,  Ratthap&la,  known  any  sorrow.  Get  np,  dear  Rattha* 
pala,  eat,  drink,  enjoy  yonr  women;  and  eating, drinking, 
attended  by  yonr  women,  enjoy  the  pleasares  of  senaa. 
perform  acts  of  merit,  and  dwell  contented  ;  we  will  not 
consent  to  yoor  forsaking  the  honee  and  becoming  a  priest. 
We  are  not  willing  to  be  separated  from  yon  even  by  death ; 
why,  while  yoa  are  alive,  should  we  permit  you  to  leave  the 
house  and  become  a  hoaseless  priest  ?  "  When  they  bad  thus 
spoken  Ratthapdla  remained  silent. 
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A  aeooad  and  third  time  his  parents  spoke  to  him  in  the 
same  words,  bot  he  gave  no  anfiwer. 

His  parentB  tben  went  to  hia  friends,  and  said,  "This 
RatthapaLn  ie  lying  on  the  bare  ground  and  says,  'Either  here 
I  will  die  or  become  a  priest ':  Come,  and  go  to  Ratthap&la, 
and  Bay  to  him, '  Friend  Rattliapila,  yon  are  the  only  son  of 
your  parents,  pleasing  and  beloved ;  yoa  are  in  afflaent 
circnmBtanoes  and  have  been  tenderly  edocated.  Friend 
Ratthapala,  yoa  have  never  known  any  troable.  Qet  up, 
friend  Ratthnp&ln,  eat,  drink,  associate  with  yonr  women  : 
and  eating,  drinking,  and  attended  by  yonr  women,  enjoy 
the  x>lsAsnres  of  sense,  perform  acts  of  merit,  and  live  con- 
tent. Toar  parents  will  not  oonsent  to  yoar  forsaking 
family  lifs  and  becoming  a  honseless  priest.  They  are 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  yon  even  by  death  ;  why 
should  they  permit  yon,  while  you  live,  to  forsake  family 
life  and  become  a  hoaseleBS  priest  ? ' " 

His  friends  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  parents,  and  going 
to  him  spoke  to  him  as  they  were  desired,  hat  he  gave  them 
no  answer.  Three  times  they  need  the  words  above  recited 
[to  prevent  this  endless  repetition  the  words  are  not 
translated},  bat  received  no  reply. 

They  then  retarned  to  his  parents  and  said,  "  Mother  and 
father,  this  Ratthap&la  Ilea  there  on  thebaregroand,  saying, 
*  Here  I  will  die  or  become  a  prieat';  if  yon  do  not  consent  to 
his  forsaking  family  life  and  becoming  a  priest  he  wi'l  dif 
there  ;  but  if  yoa  give  yonr  consent,  yon  will  aee  him  when 
he  is  a  priest,  and  if  he  shoald  not  be  sttisBed  with  his 
priestly  state,  to  what  else  will  he  tarn,  except  to  retarn  back 
h«re  ;  give  therefore  yoar  consent."  They  replied,  "  Wh 
consent,  bnt  those  who  make  him  a  priest  mast  let  him 
come  and  see  hia  parents."  Upon  thia  his  friends  retarned 
to  him,  and  informed  him  that  his  parents  had  consented, 
bat  that  thone  who  make  him  a  priest  mast  permit  him  to 
go  and  sfe  them  occasionally. 
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Upon  this  Ratthap&la  arose,  nod  having  refreshed  himself 
went  to  Bhagawa,  and  having  worshipped  him,  eat  down  and 
said,  "I  have  obtained,  my  Lord,  the  coasent  of  my  parents  to 
forsake  family  life  and  become  a  hoaselesB  priest.  Bhagawa, 
make  me  a  priest."  Accordingly  Etatthapala  became  a  priest 
to  reside  near  Bnddha,  and  was  admitted  into  fnll  orders. 
About  half  a  month  after  Bhagawa  had  admitted  Batthapala 
into  fall  orders,  having  resided  as  long  as  he  thought  proper 
iit  Tallakotitang,  he  left  to  proceed  to  Sawatthi,  where  he  at 
length  arrived,  and  resided  in  Jetawan^,  In  the  garden  of 
Anathapipdika.  Then  RutthapEila,  residing  in  HoUtude,  with 
the  mind  free  from  perturbation,  diligent,  persevering,  and 
weaned  from  attachments  to  existing  objects,  attending  to 
the  objocts  for  which  he  heartily  embraced  the  honseless 
ytate  of  a  priest,  in  a  short  time  attained  to  the  completion 
of  that  exalted  couree  of  holiness,  having  in  the  present  state 
of  being  by  his  own  wisdom  ascertained  and  experienced 
it ;  hia  births  were  exhansted,  his  coarse  of  holiness  com- 
pleted, the  necessary  work  was  done,  and  be  knew  that 
nothing  more  was  requisite  for  his  purpose  (of  ceasing  to 
exist),  and  Rnttbapila  became  one  of  the  Rabats. 

Afterwards  Rat  thnpal  a  went  to  Bhagawa,  and  having  wor- 
shipped him  and  sat  down  said, "  I  deaire  my  Lord  to  see  to 
my  parents,  it  Biiagawa  will  grant  permission."  Upon  this 
Bhagawa  iuvestigntbd  the  state  of  Batthapala's  mind,  and 
perceived  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  precepts 
and  return  to  lay  life  ;  he  therefore  said,  "Whatever  yoa 
have  DOW  to  attend  to,  Ratthapala,  consider  the  time." 

Ratthap&la  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having  worshipped 
Bhagaw&i  departed  by  his  right  side,  and  arranging  and 
closing  his  lodging  room,  took  his  bowl  and  robes  and  de- 
parted for  Tnllukctiiang,  where  at  length  he  arrived,  and 
look  ap  his  residence  in  the  park  of  King  Korawya.  In  the 
morning  having  dressed  himself  he  entered  TulIakotitauK  in 
Ilia  robes,  and  with  his  bowl  went  from  house  to  house  in 
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ttiicceesioD  to  obtain  nliue,  tiiitil  be  came  to  the  houae  of  hia 
fiither,  who  was  seated  io  the  centre  ball  of  his  reetdAiice 
liaving  his  hair  and  beard  dressed.  Upon  looking  npbe  saw 
Itatthapala  comiug  at  a  distance,  and  said,  *'  These  shavelings 
have  made  a  honseless  one  of  myontyson,  who  was  pleasing 
and  beloveil";  so  Ratthapila  received  no  gift  at  his  fathet's 
lioiise,  not  even  good  words,  but  received  abase  alone. 

At  that  moment  a  slave  girl  of  his  relatives  waa  about  to 
tlirow  away  some  stale  barley  gruel,  when  he  said  to  her, 
■'  Sister,  if  yon  wish  to  throw  away  that  stale  barley  gruel  pat 
it  here  intomy  bowl."  This  she  did,  recognizing  his  hands, 
hisfeet.and  his  voice.  She  immediately  went  to  bis  mother 
and  said,  "  Indeed  madam,  do  yoa  know  that  yonr  eon 
Ratthapala  has  arrived  ? "  "  If,  girl,  yoa  speak  the  truth," 
she  replied,  *'  you  shiill  obtain  your  freedom,"  and  hastened 
to  hisfather,  to  whom  she  said,  "  Householder,  do  yoa  know 
that  the  honourable  Ratthapiila  has  arrived  ?" 

At  this  time  Ratthapala  was  eating  his  stale  barley  gruel 
near  a  wall ;  but  his  father  came  to  him  and  said,  '*  Do  you, 
indeed,  son  Ratthapala,  eat  stale  barley  gruel  ?  Truly,  son 
Katthapihi,  you  should  come  to  yonr  own  home."  He  replied, 
"Where,  bonseliolder,  is  our  home;  those  who- have  left 
family  life  and  become  houseless  priests  have  no  home.  We 
went,  householder,  to  your  house,  but  obtained  there  no  alms, 
not  even  good  words,  but  certainly  obtained  abase." 

"  Come,  eon  Ratthapala,  let  nsgoto  the  house."  "  It  is  un- 
necessary, hoitseholder,  1  have  finished  my  meal  for  this  day," 
•■  Then,  Ratthapala,  vouchsafe  to  take  your  to-morrow's  meal 
there."  Ratthapala  accepted  the  invitation  in  silence, and  his 
father,  understanding  Lis  acceptance  by  his  silence,  returned 
liome,  where  he  caused  to  be  piled  up  a  great  heap  of  coined 
Had  onooinedgolil,  and  covered  it  with  a  ma t,and  calling  Rnt- 
rhapila's  former  wives,  said,  "Come  here  women,  and  adorn 
>ourBelvee  with  those  ornaments  which  gave  the  most 
pleasure  to  Ratthapala  formerly."    In  the  morning  he  Iiad  the 
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moBt  exqniaitb  cates  and  viandB  prflpnred  in  his  hoase,  and 
informing  Ratthap&la  of  the  time,  said,  "  It  is  time,  son  Sat- 
thapaU,  the  food  is  tiniBhed."  Upon  which  Ratthapita  took 
his  bowl,  and,  being  clothed  -with  his  robeB,  went  to  hiB 
father'B  hunae,  and  sat  on  the  seat  prepared  for  him. 

Then  his  father,  uncovering  the  heap  of  gold,  said  to  him, 
"  This,  son  Ratthapila,  is  your  maternal  wealth,  that  yoor 
paternal,  and  theotherthe  wealth  of  your  paternal  anceBtorB. 
Yon  are  able,  Ratthap<Lla,  to  enjoy  wealth  and  to  perform  meri- 
torions  acts  ;  come  then,  son  Ratthapala,  forsake  the  priestly 
precepts  and  return  to  family  life,  enjoy  yonr  wealth,  and 
perform  meritorioaaactionB."  "  If,hoa3eholder,yon  will  take 
my  advice,  yon  will  take  this  heap  of  gold  and  bullion,  pnt 
it  into  wagons,  convey  it  to  the  Ganges,  and  sink  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  for,  from  this  caase,  bonaeholder,  yon 
experience  Borrow,  crying,  grief,  affliction,  and  distress." 

Those  who  had  been  the  wives  of  Ratthapala  came  to  him, 
and  severally  taking  hold  of  his  feet  said,"  For  the  sake  of  what 
goddesses,  sir,  do  yon  now  live  a  life  of  chastity  ?  "  "Siateni. 
I  live  a  life  of  chastity  for  the  sake  of  no  goddesa."  They 
exclaimed,  "He  addresses  ns  by  the  name  of  sisters !"  and 
fainting,  fell  down.  Then  Ratthapdla  said  to  his  father,  "  If 
hoasehulder,  it  be  proper  to  give  food,  give  it ;  bat  do  not 
annoy  me."  "  Eat,  son  Ratthapila,  the  food  is  ready."  H« 
then  served  Ratthapil a  with  his  own  hands,  helping  him  to 
the  most  choice  cates  and  viands,  pressing  him  to  tEike  more. 
Then  Ratthapalahavingeaten,  and  withdrawn  his  hand  from 
the  bowl,  as  he  stood  spoke  the  following  Btnnzas  : — 

"  Behold  a  painted  statue,  a  wounded  body,  propped  up. 
diseaaod,  yet  much  thought  of ;  certainly  to  no  one  is 
there  continuance  of  it. 

"  Behold  a  painted  figure,  with  jewels  and  bracelets,  sur- 
rounded with  bones  and  skin,  and  made  beautiful  with 
costly  adornings. 
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**  R«d-tiDged  feet,  8  month  clfliiDeed  with  odorous  powders, 
may  satisfy  the  folly  of  the  aowise,  but  not  the  seeker  ol 
NirvinB. 

"  Hair  divided  into  eight  locks,  eyes  tinged  with  antimony, 
may  satisfy  the  folly  of  the  nnwise,  bat  not  the  seeker  o< 
Nirvina. 

"  Tinged  with  antimony,  the  painted  and  adorned,  yel 
pntrid  carcase  may  satisfy  the  folly  of  the  unwise,  bnt 
the  seeker  of  Nirvana. 

"  As  the  deer,  having  eaten,  leaves  the  meadow  withont 
touching  the  snares  and  nets  placed  by  the  hnnter,  while 
those  entangled  weep,  so  I  depart." 

When  Ratthnpila  standing  had  spoken  these  verses,  he 
retarned  to  the  park  of  King  Korawya,  and  sat  at  the  root  of 
a  tree  lo  pass  the  day. 

At  that  time  King  Korawya  called  his  park-keeper  and 
directed  him  to  clear  the  park,  as  he  wished  to  visit  it.  The 
park-keeper  accordingly  went,  and  while  clearing  the  park 
saw  the  venerable  Ratthapdia  seated  nnder  a  tree  spending  the 
day.  Upon  seeing  him  he  went  to  the  king,  and  said, "  Tour 
majesty,  the  park  is  cleansed,  and  there  is  there  the  honoor- 
able  Ratthap&la  of  a  high  family  in  Tallakotitang,  whom  yon 
oncensiugly  praise  ;  he  is  seated  at  the  root  of  a  tree  paaBing 
the  day."  "  Then,  park-keeper,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  and 
inspect  the  park  today,  let  ns  go  to  Batthapala."  Then  the  King 
Korawya,  sending  away  the  food  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  made  ready  his  chief  carriages,  and  having  ascended 
one  of  them  departed  for  Tnllakotitang  with  great  regal 
aplendonr  to  see  Ratthap&la  j  and  having  gone  as  far  as  the 
road  wonid  permit  in  his  carriage,  descended  from  it,  and 
aooompanied  with  a  large  train  of  attendants,  went  on  foot  to 
the  place  where  RatthapAla  was ;  and  having  entered  into 
-conversation  with  him,  and  standing  on  one  side,  invited  him 
to  be  seated  on  a  coach.  He  replied,"  It  is  not  needfal,  great 
■king :  sit  yon  there,  T  will  remain  seated  where  I  am."    The 
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king  being  seated  on  a  seat  prepared  for  Lim,  said  to 
Ratthap&Ia : 

"  Some  persons,  Ratthapala,  experiencing  four  l^reave- 
menta,  oat  ofEtheir  lutir  and  beard,  clotbe  theroBelrea  in  yellow 
robes,  and  forsaking  family  life  become  honBel ess  prieats;. 
tbese  four  are  bereavements  from  decay,  bereavements  from 
disease,  bereavements  of  property,  and  bereavementa  of 
relatives. 

"Bereavement  from  decay,  Ratthapaln,  is  thus:  In  this- 
world  a  person  becomes  decrepid,  worn  out  with  days,  aged, 
far  advanced  in  life,  approaching  the  end  of  hia  existence  ; 
be  thns  reflects,  I  am  decrepid,  worn  with  dnys,  aged,  old, 
approaching  the  end  of  life  ;  the  property  I  have  not  obtained 
I  cannot  now  procure,  and  that  I  have  procured  I  cannot 
preserve  ;  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  cutoff  my  hair  and  board, 
put  on  yellow  garments,  and  forsaking  family  life  become  a 
lionseless  priest.  He,  having  experienced  the  bereavements 
of  decay,  cnts  off  his  hair  and  beard,  puts  on  yellow  garments, 
iLud  deparcs  houseless  from  the  house.  This  is  called 
bereavement  from  decay ,  But  R^ttthapala  is  juvenile,  young, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  black-haired,  ia  the  excellency  of  yonth, 
in  the  prime  of  his  days ;  Ratthapala  has  not  experienced  the 
bereavements  of  decay.  What,  therefore,  has  Itatthapdia 
known,  or  seen,  or  heard,  that  he  has  departed  houseless  from 
bis  home  ? 

"  The  bereavements  from  disease  are  thus  :  In  this  world 
some  are  afflicted  with  disease,  in  pain,  exhausted  with 
sickness;  and  they  think,  I  am  diseased,  full  of  pain, 
exhausted  with  sickness ;  I  cannot  obtain  property  still 
unacquired,  nor  preserve  what  I  have  gained  ;  it  is  advisable 
for  me  to  cut  off  my  hair  and  beard,  put  on  yellow  garments, 
and  depart  a  houseless  one  from  my  home;  and  he,  in 
consequence  of  bereavements  from  disease,  cuts  off  his  hair 
and  beard,  puts  on  yellow  garments,  and  forsakes  the  house, 
a  houseless  one.  This,  Ratthapala,  is  called  bereavement  from 
disease.     But  Ratthapala  is  now  healthy,  free  from  pain. 
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having  a  good  digestion  and  appetite,  b'«ing  troabled  with 
no  excess  of  either  heat  or  cold.  Ratthapalft  has  no  bereave- 
ment from  sickness.  What,  therefore,  has  Uatthapiila  known, 
or  seen,  or  heard,  that  he  has  departpil  a  hoaseless  one  from 
his  home  ? 

"  The  bereavement  of  property  ia  thna :  In  this  world  some 
]>eraonB  are  wealthy,  exceeding  rich,  having  mnch  snbetance ; 
bat  this  property  by  degrees  wastes  away,  and  he  tbas 
reflects :  I  was  formerly  wealthy,  very  rich,  and  had  much 
property,  bat  by  degrees  my  wealth  has  wasted  away.  I 
cannot  obtain  property  not  yet  acquired,  nor  preserve  that 
which  I  have  obtained  ;  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  cat  off  my 
hair  and  beard,  pat  on  yellow  garments,  and  depart  from 
home,  a  hoaseless  one  ;  and  in  consequence  oE  that  bereave- 
ment he  cntB  off  his  hair  and  beard,  pats  on  yellow  garments, 
anddepartsfromhome,  ahonselesB  one.  This,  Ratthap&ln,  is 
called  be:-eavement  of  wealth.  Bnt  Ratthapila  ia  the  son  «f 
a  chief  family  in  Ta'lakotitang,  and  he  is  not  bereaved  of 
wealth.  What,  therefore,  has  Rafthapala  known,  or  seen,  or 
heard,  that  he  has  departed  from  hie  home,  a  houseless  one  7 

"The  beretvement  of  relatives  is  thus  :  In  this  world, 
Katthapala,  some  persons  have  many  inflaential  friends  and 
iilood-relationa ;  bat  by  degrees  they  fail,  and  he  thastbinke, 
1  had  formerly  many  influential  friends  and  blood-relations, 
but  they  have  by  degrees  been  removed  from  me.  I  cannot 
nowobtain  property  not  yet  acquired,  nor  preserve  that  which 
1  have  obtained,  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  cnt  off  my  hair 
and  beard,  put  on  yellow  robes,  and  leaving  home  become 
a  bonseless  one.  He,  therefore,  from  this  bereavement  of 
relatives,  cats  off  his  bairand  beard,  pats  on  yellow  garments, 
and  departs  from  home,  a  hoaseless  one.  This  ie  called, 
Katthapala,  the  bereavement  of  relatives.  But  in  thia 
Tallakotitang,  Ratthapala  has  nuny  friends  and  l>lood-rela- 
tioDB.  Ratthapala,  therefore,  is  not  bereaved  of  relatives. 
What,  then,  has  Katthapala  known,  or  seen,  or  beard,  that  he 
hits  departed  from  bin  home,  a  houseless  one  ? 
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"  These,  Ratthapala,  are  the  four  beraavementB,  in  oooae- 
{[aence  of  suffering  which  bereavementB  Bome  persons  cut  off 
their  hair  and  beard,  pat  on  yellow  garments,  and  depart 
from  their  homes,  hoaeeleBB  ones.  But  Ratthap^a  has  not 
experienced  these  bereavements.  What,  therefore,  has  he 
known,  or  Been,  or  heard,  that  forsaking  the  honse  he  has 
become  a  hoaBelees  one  ?  " 

"  There  are  f  oar  doctrines,  great  king,  declared  by  Bhagawa 
the  knowing  and  perceiving  one,  the  Rahat,  the  perfect 
Buddha,  which  having  known,  and  Been,  and  heard,  I  have 
forsaken  my  home  and  become  a  hoaselesa  one.  The  four 
are :  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  swept  away,  they  are 
of  Bhort  continaance.  Thid,  great  king,  is  the  first  doctrine 
declared  by  that  Bhngawa,  the  knowing  and  perceiving,  the 
pore,  the  perfect  Bnddha,  which  having  known,  and  seen,  and 
heard,  I  have  forsaken  my  home  and  beoome  hoaseless. 

"  DefenceleBB  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  tmpro- 
tected.  Ttiis,  great  king,  is  the  second  doctrine  declared  by 
Bbagaw^  the  knowing  and  perceiving,  the  pare,  the  perfect 
Buddha,  which  having  known,  and  seen,  and  heard,  I  have 
forsaken  my  home  and  become  houBelesB. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  nothing  which  is  their 
own,  bat  forsaking  all  must  go  away.  Tbis,  great  king,  is  the 
third  doctrine.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  ever 
wanting,  uDBatisfied,  the  slaves  of  desire.  This,  great  king, 
is  the  fonrth  doctrine.  These  are  the  four  doctrines  declared 
by  Bbagawd,  which  having  known,  and  seen,  and  heard,  I 
have  forsaken  home  and  become  houseless." 

"  Yon  have  said,  Rstthapdla,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
are  taken  sway,  and  are  of  short  continaance  ;  how  is  this 
to  be  nnderetood  ? "  "  Wbatthinkyon,greatkingl  When  you 
were  twenty  or  twenty -five  years  of  age,  were  you  skilful  in 
the  management  of  elephants,  horses,and  chariots,  expert  in 
the  bow  and  Bword  exercises,  firm  of  foot  and  strong  of  hand. 
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nbold  warrior  ?"  "When,  Ratthfipala,!  wbb  twenty  or  tweDty- 
five  years  of  agel  wns  ekilfnl  in  manngiogelephaota,  horses, 
iad  ohariotB,  skilled  in  the  bow  and  sword,  firm  of  foot  and 
strong  of  hand,  and  brave  in  war.  At  one  time,  Ratthap&la,  I 
was  of  anrpassing  power,  and  saw  no  equal  in  strength." 
"  How  think  yon,  great  king  I  Are  yon  now  firm  of  foot  and 
strong  of  hand,  able  to  contend  in  war  ? "  "  Not  bo,  Rnttha- 
pila,  I  am  now  decrepid,  aged,  old,  far  adTBn<!ed  in  life,  and 
urrived  at  its  close.  I  am  eighty  years  old  ;  Bometimea  when 
I  intend  to  pot  my  foot  in  one  place,  I  pat  it  in  a  different 
one."  "  On  acoonnt  of  this,  therefore,  great  king,  it  is  aud 
by  Bhagawi  that  the  inhAbitants  of  the  world  are  carried  away 
and  are  of  short  continiiftnce ;  and  knowing,  seeing,  and 
hearing  this  I  have  forsaken  home  and  became  honseleas." 
**  Wonderful,  astonishing,  Ratthap^a !  It  has  been  well  eaiA 
by  Bhagawa  that  the  world  pasaee  away  nnd  is  of  short 
oontinnance.  The  world  does  pass  away  and  is  of  short 
cont  in  nance." 

"This  royal  family,  Ratthapilla,  haa  for  its  defence  in 
danger  a  foroe  of  elephants,  cavalry,  chariots,  and  infantry  ; 
how  then  is  that  to  be  nnderstood  which  has  been  spoken 
by  Ratthapila  that  the  world  is  defenceless  and  without 
protection?"  "  How  think  yoa,  great  king  I  Are  yon  snbjeot 
to  any  oontinned sickness  P  "  "  Tea,  Ratthapiln,!  am  troubled 
with  a  constant  flatulence  (SjcDiSbVaJi,  windy  complaint),  bo 
that  aotnetimeB  when  my  friends  and  relations  are  standing 
ronnd  me  they  say, '  King  Eorawya  is  dead  I  King  Eorawya 
is  dead  I ' "  "  What  think  yon,  great  king  I  Can  yon  eay  to 
those  friends  and  relatione, '  Come  here  all  of  yon,  my  friends 
and  relations,  and  divide  this  pain  among  yon,  that  I  may 
obtain  ease,'  or  most  you  endare  it  yonrself  ?"  "No,  Rat- 
thapala,  I  do  not  cntl  my  friends  and  relations,  saying.  *  Come 
all  of  yon  and  divide  this  pain  among  yon,  that  I  may  have 
a  little  ease,'  bat  I  have  to  endnre  it  myself."  "  It  is  con- 
cerning this,  therefore,  great  king,  that  Bliagawi  has  said, 
'The  world  is  defenceless  and  wlthoat  proteation,  and  I 
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knowing,  seeing,  and  hearing  this  have  forsrtken  my  home 
and  become  hoaseleBB."  "Wonderfnl,  snrprising,  Rattha- 
pila  I  It  has  been  well  said  by  Bhagnwi  that  the  world  is 
defenceless  and  withont  protection.  The  world  isdefenceleaa 
und  withoat  protection." 

"  This  royal  family,  Hatthapala,  has  large  quantities  of  gold, 
of  treaanre,  both  hidden  in  the  earth  and  kept  above  gronnd. 
How  is  that,  to  be  nuderetood  which  Raftbapala  has  said, '  The 
world  has  no  property  bnt  must  go  away  and  leave  all  ?*" 
"  What  think  yoQ,  great  king  I  The  objectsaffording  pleasure 
to  yonr  senses,  which  yoa  now  have  attained  to  and  enjoyed, 
and  by  whichyon  are  snrronnded:  in  the  other  world,  will  yon 
have  those  identical  objects  to  give  yon  pleasare,  or  leave  this 
property  to  others,  and  yon  go  according  to  your  actions  ?  " 
"  I  shall  not,  Rn{thapala,  have  these  pleasures,  but  others  will 
obtain  them,  and  I  go  according  to  the  actions  I  have  done." 
"  It  is  concerning  this,  therefore,  great  king,  that  Bbagawi 
has  snid  the  world  has  no  property,  bnt  must  go  away  and 
leave  all ;  and  I  knowing,  hearing,  and  seeing  this  have  lefi 
home  and  become  bonaeless."  "Wonderful,  Ratthapala, 
sarprieing  I  Well  has  it  been  said  by  Bhagnwi  that  th« 
world  has  no  property,  but  must  depart  and  leave  all.  Tfat« 
world  has  no  propt^rty,  but  must  depart  and  leave  all." 

"  Ratthap^ln  has  said  that  the  world  is  ever  wmiting  more, 
unsatisfied,  the  slave  of  desire.  How  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood?" "Whnt  think  you, grentking!  lsthi«Kurn,in  which 
yon  live,a  flourishing  country  ?  "  "  Tea,  Uatthapaln,  1  live  in 
this  fluurisliing  land  of  Kurn."  *'  What  ihink  yon,  great  king ' 
If  one  of  your  servants  shonld  come  f lom  the  east  country, 
a  faithful  confidential  man, and  say  to  you, '  Ki:ow,  great  king, 
that  I  h  ive  come  from  the  Kistward,  and  saw  there  a  large 
provinc**,  rich, and  overspread  with  popntition.  The  peoplc 
are  niimerJOB,  and  there  are  uumerons  forces  of  elephants, 
cbariots,  cavalry,  and  infantry;  it  contains  r.unierons  ele- 
phants and  horses,  much  gold,  wrought  and  unwrought,  witli 
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maltitnde  of  women.  With  the  forces  yoa  have,  you  are  itblti 
to  oonqner  it ;  conqner  it,  great  king ! '  What  wonld  you  do  ? " 
"  I  ■wouM  conquer  it  and  dwell  there."  [The  same  ib  repeated 
for  each  of  the  other  three  quarters,  and  the  parts  beyond 
sea.]  "  Itiaonthieaccoantigreatking,  that  Bhagawi  has  said 
the  world  iB  ever  wanting  more,  is  dissntiefied,  the  slave  of 
desire  ;  and  knowing,  seeing,  and  hearing  this  I  have  forsaken 
home  and  become  houseless,"  "  Wonderful,  Ratthapdla,  sur- 
prising I  Well  hasitbeensaidbyBhagawi  the  worldie  ever 
wanting  more,  is  dlssatisKed,  the  slave  of  desire." 

This B^id  the  venerable  Ratthapala,  and  havingspoken  thus 
be  afterwards  said,  "  I  see  rich  men  in  the  world,  having 
obtained  wealth,  covetous,  and  foolish,  giving  nothing, 
hoard  up  their  riches  ;  and  in  their  lost  wishing  for  much 
more, 

" Conquering  kings,  having  subdued  the  earth,  and  occu- 
pying all  unto  the  borders  of  the  sea,  still  unsatisfied,  desire 
the  parts  beyond  the  ocean. 

"Kings  and  people  with  unquenched  desires  approach 
death,  and  lejve  the  body,  still  wanting  more  ;  the  world 
cannot  fill  up  their  lust  of  poBsession. 

**  Their  relatives  weeping,  with  dishevelled  hair,  or  saying 
Ah  1  certainly  he  is  dead,  wrap  him  in  a  cloth  ;  take  him  to 
the  funeral  pile  and  bum  him. 

"  He  thus,  forsaking  his  wealth,  is  clothed  with  a  single 
cloth,  pierced  with  stakes,  and  burnt.  The  dying  find  no 
deliverance  (from  death)  by  friends  or  relations. 

*'  The  heirs  take  away  his  wealth,  and  the  being  goes  (to 
another  state)  according  to  his  actions.  Tlie  doad  are  not 
accompanied  by  wealth,  by  child,  or  wife,  or  property,  or 
lind. 

"  By  riches  no  one  obtains  long  life,  neither  by  wealth  is 
decay  prevented.  This  life  is  short,  evanescent,  changeable, 
the  wise  men  say. 
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*'  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  tonohed  with  that  stroke ;  as 
the  fool,  BO  the  wise ;  thaa  etraok,  the  fool  in  hiti  folly 
tremblM,  but  the  viae  is  nnmoved. 

"  Therefore  wisdom  is  better  than  wealth  ;  by  that  in  thin 
world  the  termination  is  attained.  This  being  nnattained. 
from  birth  to  birth,  ainfal  actions  are  performed  by  the 
nnwiae. 

"Transmigrating,  according  to  hia  condition,  he  oomea  to 
another  state  of  being ;  by  believing  those  of  little  wisdom, 
a  future  atate  and  new  conception  takea  place. 

"  Aa  a  thief  taken  in  the  act  is  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  hia  own  ainfal  deed,  thus  sinful  condnct,  by  its  own  not, 
deatroys  (pnniahea)  men  in  a  future  state  of  being. 

"  The  elegant,  sweet,  heart-pleasing,  aenanat  enjoyments 
in  various  modes  cbange  the  mind.  Seeing  the  evils  of 
sensuality,  I.  0  king,  became  a  houseless  recluse, 

"The  child,  the  youth,  the  aged,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  fall  as  fruit  from  the  trees.  Seeing  this,  0  king,  I 
become  a  resluse.  Most  excellent  ia  the  simplicity  of  self 
control." 
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ON   THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT 

BT  SOLAB  ETAPOBATIOH,  WITH   A   BPBCIAL  REPBRBNCE 

TO  THE   METHODS  ADOPTED   IN   THE  ChILAW   AHD 

PuTTAvAM  Districts  op  Cktlon. 

Bj  A.  O.  BsoDiK,  Esq. 
{Read  SapUimhert  1,1847.) 

To  the  mind  of  tba  intellige&t  man  a  field  of  varied  and 
interesting  investigation  is  opened  b;  thoBe  conntleflB  nrtB 
and  mannfaotores  wbicli  employ  the  enerf^ee  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  apeciea.  Of  these,  some  are  interesting  chiefly 
on  accoant  of  the  deep  scientifio  knowledge  which  has 
ori^nated  them,  the  ingennity  which  has  developed  them, 
and  the  intricacy  of  machinery  by  means  of  .which  they  are 
carried  ont.  Others  ag^n  prove  no  less  interesting  oti 
ftcconnt  of  the  ntility  of  their  prodncts,  and  on  accoant  of 
the  very  facility  with  which  these  are  obtained.  In  the 
former  man  appears  as  the  master  of  creation,  bending  everj- 
law  and  every  power  of  natare  to  serve  hia  purposes ;  in  the 
latter  he  appears  in  the  humbler  light  of  her  pupil,  simply 
imitating  and  repeating  that  which  he  has  previously 
obeerved  her  to  perform-  "^o  the  latter  class  belongs  the 
monatactQre  of  salt  when  obtained  by  the  spontaneons 
evaporation  of  sea  or  other  esline  waters. 

Chloride  of  sodinm  is  a  substance  of  great  if  not  of  essentiul 
use  to  all  organized  bodies,  and  has  by  a  bonntif  nl  Providenc(> 
been  distribnted  thronghoat  the  globe  in  larger  qoantitieH 
than  any  other  salt,  and  00  distribnted  that  it  can  be  eaailr 
obtidoed  ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  been  formed;  highly 
aolnble  in  water.  It  can  witti  fwility  be  extracted  from  bodiea 
containing  it,  and  tbns  be  fr«ed  from  impnritie». 

H  9-ta 
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The  method  of  obtAiniDg  salt,  of  course,  variea  with  thv 
form  nsder  which  it  appears,  with  the  climate  of  the  conntay 
in  which  it  is  (oand,  and  with  other  circamBtances  on- 
neoessary  to  detail. 

From  those  great  heda  of  rook  salt  which  are  foaod  in 
Galicia  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  at  varioas  points 
procured  by  simple  quarrying,  vast  Bobterranean  cbambens 
halls,  and  galleries  being  cat  out  of  the  beaatifnl  sparry 
mass.  In  other  places  it  is  got  from  saline  spring  waters, 
which  either  appear  at  the  sarface,  are  raised  by  cnmbersome 
machinery,  or  jet  through  the  pipes  of  deep  artenian  wells. 
The  wnter  bo  procured  is  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  sun,  by 
a  simple  proceBS  purified  from  the  gypsum,  &e.,  which  it 
contEuns,  and  nltimately  boiled  down  in  large  pans.  Under 
other  circamstanoes  it  is  extracted  by  simple  solution  from 
«arth  containing  it,  and  crystallized  as  before. 

Again,  in  those  northern  parts  of  great  contineuts  where 
excessive  cold  and  excessiTe  heat  succeed  each  other 
perpetually,  these  opposite  states  of  temperature  are  used 
for  the  same  parpose,  namely,  that  of  concentrating  any 
of  the  weak  natural  solutions  obtained  by  the  above  means, 
which  are  then  boiled  down. 

L<tstly,  we  have  that  process  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  left 
to  Nature,  and  where  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  evupomted 
by  simple  exposure  to  the  san'a  rays.  This  method  alone 
has  as  yet  been  practised  in  Ceylon  on  a  large  Bcale,  and 
appar'intly  to  some  extent  from  time  immemorial.  (Daring 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dntch  the  manufacture  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  were,  however,  bound  to  give 
a  certain  i^mall  portion  of  the  produce  to  the  varions  officials 
nnder  the  name  of  Guai«ij4!>i.f,  or  table  salt ;  the  price  at 
that  time  varied  from  three  to  four-eighths  of  a  penny  per 
bushel.) 

The  position  chosen  for  a  group  of  salt^pauB  is  the  maddy 
margin  of  some  lai^e  bay  or  creek  having  free  commnuication 
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oat,  bDl  wat«r  is  simply  again  iutrodaced  from  the  reflerroti* 
bj  means  of  the  channel  D,  and  thns  the  process  is  repeated 
till  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September.  After  two 
oropa  have  been  obtained  from  a  bed,  it  is,  however,  allowed 
to  dry,  and  is  well  beaten  as  at  first.  The  average  size 
of  a  kdychchu-pdtti  may  be  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  aqnare,  that  of  a 
small  bed  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  by  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  breadth, 
bat  DO  particular  attention  is  paid  to  these  proportions. 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  drops  are  procared  in  a 
season,  and  at  each  the  produce  of  a  small  pan  will,  n&der 
favoorable  oircomstanoes,  be  aboat  eight  or  ten  bnahels,  but 
do«B  not  on  the  whole  average  ooe-balf  of  this.  The  salt 
remans  in  the  cadjan  huts  nnder  a  guard  paid  by  Oovem- 
ment,  bat  at  the  risk  of  the  maaafaotarers,  ontil  it  oan  be 
received  over.  When  this  time  arrives  it  is  removed  to  the 
large  stores  I,  I,  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  weighed,  and 
deposited.  These  stores  are  in  some  instances  formed  of 
uadjans,  sometimes  of  masonry,  and  sometimes  altogether  of 
timber,  and  of  these  latter  eome  are  placed  over  pits  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  in  depth,  while  others  are  raised  on  dwarf  pillars 
to  prevent  injuries  from  water.  The  cadjan  atores  reqnlre 
constant  repair  and  are  seldom  quite  water-tight ;  the 
mortar  of  the  masonry  ones  soon  becomes  disintegrated  by 
the  action  of  the  salt ;  the  timber  stores  over  pits  are  f  on&d 
inconvenient  and  damp,  those  on  pillars  unnecessarily 
expensive,  it  being  observed  that  white  ants  do  not  attack 
timber  saturated  with  salt.  Plain  wooden  stmctures  placed 
on  somewhat  elevated  sites  appear,  therefore,  the  most 
snitable,  and  will  probably  be  universally  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  varioos  expenses  incurred  in  this 
manufacture,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made.  The 
proprietors  hire  for  each  set  of  beds  from  two  to  three 
labourers,  called  vdrakkttdiea,  whose  duty  it  is  to  form  and 
level  the  pane,  supply  them  with  water,  collect  and  heap  the 
salt,  and  lastly  to  carry  it  to  the  kaddut ;  in  return  for  this 
•service  they  receive  nne-half  of  thp  salt,  but  as  the  propri^or 
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the  pn^perty  of  one  individual  or  of  varioiu  peraonB  acting- 
in  partnenhip.     The  'whole  prooess  may  be  thus  described. 

About  the  eud  of  Jane  the  natives  proceed  to  pot  the 
pans  in  order,  repair  the  roads,  dams,  &c.,  render  the  bed 
of  the  lai^  reser^-oir  C  tolerably  level,  and  throw  into  it 
from  the  canal  B  water  to  a  depth  of  8  in,  or  9  in.  The 
small  beds  are  dnring  this  period  levelled  by  means  of 
the  instrnment  termed  upptip-palakai,  stamped  with  the 
feet  and  beaten  with  a  board ;  water  from  the  reservoir 
is  introduced  into  them,  and  after  a  few  days  again  thrown 
oat ;  they  are  then  again  beaten  and  allowed  to  dry.  When 
this  has  talcen  place  (that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  August) 
the  water  is  allowed  to  Sow  back  into  them,  filling  ttiem  to 
a  depth  of  about  3  in.,  and  is  left  till  crystallization  occurs. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  varions  processes  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  that,  therefore,  the  water  only  remains 
two  or  three  days  in  the  large  bed  before  distribution,  during 
which  time  it  has  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sediment  and  become  somewhat  concentrated.  The  object 
of  forming  the  small  dam  K,  which  divides  the  set  into  two 
tolerably  eqnal  portions,  is  to  economize  w%ter  which  has 
already  to  a  certain  extent  been  subject  to  evaporation  ;  this 
is  during  the  preparation  of  the  pans  thrown  from  one  aide 
of  the  bank  to  the  other,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
the  apperandlower  port  ions  of  the  t'ffi)/%%o7  being  alternately 
filled  and  dried. 

It  the  weather  be  favourable  a  layer  of  salt,  varying  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness,  will 
be  deposited  in  the  small  beds  within  eight  days  of  water 
being  introdnced.  This  crust  is  then  carefully  raised  from  the 
mud  below  by  means  of  the  uppup-palakai,  scraped  to  one 
comer,  and  placed  in  heaps  along  the  road  FF,  where  it  is  left 
for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then  carried  in  I>askete  to  the  ko^U9 
HH.  After  this  first  crop  (as  it  is  termed)  has  been  removed, 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  containing  in  solution  various  salts 
of  lime,  magnesia.  &c.,  remains  in  the  btfds ;  this  is  not  thrggp 
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oat,  bat  water  is  simply  again  introduced  from  the  reservoir 
by  means  of  the  channel  D,  and  thas  the  process  is  repeated 
till  aboat  thebagimiing  ormiddle  of  September.  After  two 
crops  have  been  obtained  from  a  bed,  it  ia,  however,  allowed 
to  dry,  and  is  well  beaten  as  at  first.  The  average  siae 
of  a  kdychchu^dtti  may  be  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  sqoare,  that  of  a 
amali  bed  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  by  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  breadth, 
bnt  no  particalar  attention  is  paid  to  these  proportions. 
Not  more  than  three  or  four  crops  are  procured  in  a 
season,  and  at  each  the  prodnce  of  a  small  pan  will,  under 
favoontble  oircnmstancee,  be  about  eight  or  ten  bushels,  bat 
dooB  not  on  the  whole  average  one-half  of  this.  The  salt 
remains  in  the  cadjan  huts  under  a  guard  pidd  by  Oovem- 
ment,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  manufacturers,  nottl  it  can  be 
received  over.  When  this  time  arrives  it  is  removed  to  the 
large  stores  I,  I,  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  weighed,  and 
deposited.  These  stores  are  in  some  instances  formed  of 
isdjane,  sometimes  of  masonry,  and  sometimes  altogether  of 
timber,  and  of  these  latter  some  are  plaoed  over  pita  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  in  depth,  while  others  are  raised  on  dwarf  pillars 
to  prevent  injuries  from  water.  The  cadjan  stores  require 
uonstant  repair  and  are  seldom  quite  water-tight ;  the 
mwtar  of  the  masonry  ones  soon  becomes  disintegrated  by 
the  action  of  the  salt ;  the  timber  stores  over  pits  are  foand 
inconvenient  and  damp,  those  on  pillars  unnecessarily 
expensive,  it  being  observed  that  white  ants  do  not  attack 
timber  saturated  with  salt.  Plain  wooden  structures  placed 
on  somewhat  elevated  sites  appear,  therefore,  the  most 
suitable,  and  will  probably  be  naiversally  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  various  expenses  incurred  in  this 
manofacture,  the  following  remarks  may  lie  made.  The 
proprietors  hire  for  each  set  of  beds  from  two  to  three 
labourers,  called  vdrakkitdiea,  whose  duty  it  is  to  form  and 
level  the  pans,  supply  them  with  water,  collect  and  heap  the 
salt,  and  lastly  to  carry  it  to  the  Icoddun ;  in  return  for  this 
service  they  receive  nne-half  of  the  salt,  but  as  the  proprietor 
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osaally  makes  advances  to  them  during  the  coarse  of  the 
season,  a  very  small  portion  of  this  is  really  handed  over  to 
them.  From  the  moment  that  the  kaddus  are  opened  all 
expenses  are  borne  by  Government,  who  bays  the  salt  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  two  pence  and  one-eighth  per  bnshel.  From 
the  stores  the  country  in  {general  is  supplied,  the  various 
parchasers  being  furnished  by  the  Government  Agent  with 
orders  for  the  quantity  they  require,  prepayment  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  bushel  being  in  ever;' 
case  requisite.  In  those  districts  where  salt  is  manufactured 
no  one  IB  allowed  to  trade  in  it  except  certain  retailers 
licensed  by  Government,  who  receive  it  at  the  above  rate  and 
sell  it  at  the  same,  being  allowed  a  commission  of  two  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  transactions,  80  lb.  being  in 
every  case  considered  as  the  weight  of  one  bnshel. 

So  soon,  however,  as  salt  has  been  removed  beyond  the 
Utnlts  of  the  district,  no  fnrt,her  restrictions  on  its  sale  or 
price  are  enforced. 

.  On  a  review  of  the  system  above  described,  it  is  quite 
evident  thnt  it  is  in  many  respects  capable  of  much  im- 
provement, and  a  few  of  the  existing  defects  may  be  briefly 
pointed  out. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  salt  could  be  proctired  if  the  natives  could  be  induced  to 
lay  aside  some  portion  of  their  characteristic  apathy  and 
oommenco  operations  at  a  much  earlier  period.  At  present 
nothing  whatever  is  done  nntil  sevenil  weeks  of  dry  weather 
have  convinced  them  that  there  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
chance  of  rain.  Even  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (at  Schoone- 
beck,  near  Magdeburg)  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  open 
air  during  about  258  days  in  the  year,  while  at  Pnttalam, 
reckoning  from  June  25  to  September  15,  only  eighty-one 
are  employed,  although  it  appears  from  observations  eon- 
tinned  daring  several  years  that  there  is  very  seldom  rain 
after  the  middle  of  May,  and  that  for  some  weeks  before 
only  oocaaional  showers  occur. 
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Again,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  constant  eoath-west 
wind  is  almost  entirely  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the 
paths  and  dams  between  the  pans  being  raised  to  nn 
nnneoesBary  height.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  beds 
are  formed  either  in  a  black  silt  or  mad,  or  else,  as  at 
Sinna-N&chchikkali,  in  a  nearly  pure  sand.  Either  of  these 
snbetances  is  very  easily  diatnrbed  and  rendered  nneYen, 
which  calls  for  renewed  levelling  and  drying;  were  artificial 
beds  of  some  more  solid  impervious  substance  formed, 
there  wonid  be  leas  leakage  of  water  and  leas  labour  would 
be  requisite.  Even  firmly  beaten  clay  might  prove  useful, 
but  has  never  been  tried  by  the  natives,  and  this  owing  to 
a  belief  that  in  such  pans  the  water  wonld  evaporate  very 
much  more  slowly ;  to  me  this  appears  to  prove  that  at 
present  there  is  very  considerable  waste  by  filtration  into 
the  soil. 

Again,  owing  to  a  feeling  of  petty  parsimony,  the  salt, 
when  placed  in  heaps,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  left  quite 
unprotected,  and  thus  becomes  not  only  coated  but  also 
mixed  with  sand  and  other  impurities  ;  the  koddus  are  also 
by  no  means  so  impervious  as  would  be  desirable. 

Again, the  salt  is  in  every  instance  removed  from  the  pans 
to  the  heaps,  from  these  to  the  koddus,  and  from  these  to 
the  stores  in  small  baskets  by  labourers.  A  very  simple 
system  of  wooden  tramways  would  here  prove  economical. 

Again,  the  method  adopted  in  receiving  over  the  salt  is 
so  Tory  tedious  that  many  months  elapse  before  it  can  be 
stored,  during  which  time  it  is  exposed  to  much  risk  and 
serious  deterioration. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  many  valuable  salts 
contained  in  the  ley  after  the  deposit  has  been  formed  are 
either  quite  lost  or  are  obtained  intermingled  with  the 
wished-for  product,  which  is  consequently  found  to  be 
exceedingly  liable  to  deliquescence ;  but  probably  the 
extraction  of  these  would  prove  too  complicated  a  process 
to  be  conducted  by  natives. 
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The  salt  collected  in  the  Nortli-W«8tem  Province  varies 
in  colonr  from  pare  white  to  dall  gray  or  reddish,  aocording 
to  the  imparities  contained  in  it ;  it  appears  ia  the  form  of 
a  conf  oaed  crystalline  mass  ooaeisting  of  hollow  qaadrilatenl 
pyramids  with  graduated  sarfaces  (pied  de  tnouche)  and  of 
cabes.  The  la^re-^^ained  salt  is  generally  preferred,  as  it 
does  not  absorb  moistare  from  the  atmosphere  so  rapidly  as 
that  which  is  in  smaller  crystals.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  former  is  obtained  in  the  first  crop,  the  latter  in  those 
which  sacceed  ;  and  no  one  can  feel  astonished  that  these 
latter  shoald  prove  impure,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
all  except  the  first  crops  are  procured  from  a  mixtare  of 
sea-water  with  the  prevloasly  obtained  residuary  eolation  of 
various  lime  and  magnesia  salts. 

The  natives  have  observed  the  ditferetice  in  appearance  of 
the  varioas  salts  procured  at  the  different  crops,  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  a  most  impure  article  is  obtained  by 
mixing  all  together. 

The  msnnfactnre  of  salt  in  Ceylon  being  a  Government 
monopoly,  being  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  it 
is  not  at  present  considered  prudent  to  discontinue  (the 
present  average  annual  prodnce  may  be  reckoned  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bashels  in  the  Ohilaw  aod 
PnttalamDiBtricts),maDyrestriction8are  necessarily  required 
which  undoubtedly  tend  to  check  improvement.  Even  the 
fact  of  having  one  fixed  rate  of  purchase  mast  prevent  any 
competition  as  to  superior  purity.  Were  the  pans  placed 
in  the  hands  of  intelligent  capitalists,  who  should  have 
access  to  their  works  at  all  hours,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  such  experiments  as  they  deemed  necessary,  there  can 
ha  no  doubt  that  the  total  valae  of  the  products  would  be 
much  iacreaaed. 

Were  it,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  very  miaterially  to 
reduce  the  price  at  which  this  article  is  sold,  the  consump- 
tion would  prolmbly  mnoh  increase ;  not  indeed  by  the 
direct  use  of  individuals,  but  by  its  employment  as  a  n 
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sod  for  tlie  purpose  of  praserTing  fish,  &.a.  Saoh  a  state  of 
;tbingB  IB  higlily  desirable  ;  caltlvatioQ  and  trade  would,  on 
(lie  one  hand,  be  encouraged,  while,  on  the  other,  the  coolies 
engaged  in  the  interior  woald  proonre  a  obeap  and  nutritious 
article  of  diet  in  lien  of  the  aami-potrld  fiah  now  prepared 
;in  large  qoantitiea  on  the  sea  ooaats,  by  being  partially 
cleaned  and  then  rubbed  over  with  mud  and  sand  from  the 
■beach. 

The  whole  possible  consumption  of  the  Island  being, 
^however,  very  small,  any  great  increase  in  the  sale  must  be 
provided  for  by  other  countries,  which  cironmBtauce  rendem 
the  remoral  of  the  monopoly  doubly  hazardous ;  bat  thv 
political  bearings  of  the  question  are  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  Paper,  and  need  be  no  further  insisted  upon.  For  a 
great  portion  of  the  information  contained  in  this  sketob 
I  am  indebted  to  John  Caaie  Chetty,  Esq.,  the  intelligent 
Sludaliyir  of  the  Kalpttiya  and  Puttajam  Districts.  I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  regarding  the 
temperature,  chemical  compodtion,  specific  gravity,  and 
rapidity  of  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  salt  pans;  should  I  be  able  to  carry  these  out,  and 
should  the  resolts  prove  interesting,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating  them  to  the  Society. 

In  conolasion,  I  would  only  state,  that  although  many 
persons  may  consider  it  as  an  altogether  superfluous  taste  to 
describe  so  simple  a  process  as  that  of  evaporating  sea-water, 
it  must  yet  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
coUeotion  of  what  may  appear  trifling  and  familiar  facts  that 
great  theorie»  and  great  improvements  can  be  safely  framed ; 
and  that  in  Nature  and  in  Science  no  fact  can  well  be  called 
little  or  trifling.  Its  real  importJince  may  at  present  be  bid, 
bat  may  yet  at  some  fatnre  period  exhibit  itself,  and  in 
any  case,  circumstantial  details  of  any  process  may  act  as  a 
warning,  if  not  as  an  example,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  purs  nits. 
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A. — The  maravai,  uif  sow,  or  -woodsn  msmotie,  employed 
in  raiBing  the  dams,  &o. 

B. — The  vppxtji-palahai,  ■-i^H(ltJ"i«>«,  u  board  employed 
in  levelling  the  beds,  splashing  the  water  from  pan  to 
pan,  &c.  The  apikee  are  made  nee  of  to  break  up  and 
collect  the  salt  when  very  thick,  and  are  freqnontly 
omitted. 

C, — The  ettu,  "^j>,  a  kind  of  scoop  suspended  from  a 
rude  triangle,  -which,  by  means  of  a  swinging  motion, 
throws  water  oat  of  the  small  canal  into  the  reserToir. 

D. — The  taddukkutti,  A'^'Bi^^fi,  a  stamper  used  in  beating 
and  levelling  the  beds. 

a. — A  palmirah  leaf  basket,  running  down  to  a  ridge  at 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  two  short  ropes  at  each  side. 
This  implement  is  held  by  two  persons  standing  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  who  communicate  to  it 
a  swinging  and  dipping  motion,  and  so  raise  water  from 
the  small  canal  into  the  reservoir. 

F. — Cross  section  of  the  same." 


•  Srawiner  ot  A  to  F  not  ixtiaed. 
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A   ROYAL   GRANT,   ENGRAVED   ON   A  COPPER 
PLATE. 

Lttbrallt  translated  from  thb  Sii^halbbe. 

Communicatod  b;  Sihon  Casib  Chetty,  Esq.,  C.H.B.A.S. 
{Read  November  6,  1847.) 

PH08PEBITY  I 
This  resplendent  Sannas*  waB  granted  in  the  year  of 
Set/ca  1467,t  on  Wednesday,  in  the  month  of  ^sala-X 
W-hea  S'kriya  ffeffi,^  who  disembarked  from  the  coast, 
was  residing  at  Mannar,  the  yialmrdja  eent  to  him  an 
order;  he  came  and  stayed  at  Puruduivela.%  Afterwards, 
having  aent  another  order  and  cansed  Si'irii/a  Het(i  to  com» 
(to  Mddampe),  appointed  him  Muhandiram,\\  to  collect  the 
tax  on  milk*"  from  the  seven  folds  of  cattle.     When  the 

*  Sanititi,  the  Mma  m  Sdntna  in  Snuskrit.  a  written  grant  b«etow«d  by 
a  kinif  opon  a  fubjeot. 

t  lS4i>  A.D. 

*  Emla,  the  fourth  moDth  of  the  Sinhalese,  uiBwering  to  part  of  3aiy 
uDil  part  of  AngOBt. 

§  Jfrf/t,  the  Biuneasr7Mfi/ in  Tamil,  one  of  the  mercaatile  tribe. 

^  PKradunela,  n  village  on  the  peninmils  of  Kalpitif  a,  abont  five  milt'' 
Miuth-west  of  Pnttalam,  now  called  PuludimiigeL 

II  ilukaitdimm,  an  honorific  title  peculiar  to  the  Sighalesr.  It  is  ah>o 
emploTed  to  desi(pi&l«  a  revenue  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  Mvdiiliy&r. 

"  ThU  was  a  looal  tax  paid  b^  the  owneni  of  cattle  to  the  Crown. 
uoaBi«tin)r  of  a  certain  qaantity  of  milk  per  annnm  for  every  milk  oow  or 
bnffalo  pOBseesed  b;  them.  The  Dutch  commuted  it  into  a  tax  on  ifbee. 
which  was  continned  to  be  levied  ati  long  a»  they  were  maatera  of  CejloD, 
and  likewise  dnrinf!'  the  early  part  of  the  posseK-iion  of  the  I>land  by  the 
llritiib.  I  have  now  before  me  an  adTertisement.  published  by  Goremor 
Xorth  in  1800,  Enspeuding  for  that  year  the  payment  of  the  tu  levied  on 
Ifhee  vithin  the  Diatrtcts  of  Hann&r  and  Puttalam,  in  cii  aside  ration  of  Uie 
ravage"  oommitted  aniong  the  cattle  by  the  mnrrain. 
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J^ufuindiram  carried  and  preBented  the  tax  milk  (to  the 
Mabdriija),  he  found  f avoar,  and  (the  village)  Andaragasa- 
pifiya  was  beatowed  on  him ;  tt^ther  with  this  aide  of  the 
tnrreted  anthill  and  the  solitary  palmirah  tree  at  Marappe* 
this  Bide  of  the  etone  pillar  at  Hdlpatawanatofa,  this 
dide  of  the  stone  pillar  at  Utlamadaydwi,  this  Bide  of  the 
rock  (irhich  stands)  on  the  dam  of  the  tank  of  Bdgamutva 
having  the  ann  and  moon  engraved  on  it,  this  side  of  the 
stone  pillar  at  Mddanwila,  and  this  side  of  the  dam  of  the 
ionk  of  Dimulpifiya,  the  seven  lakes  and  the  high  and  low 
gronnds  inclusive,  in  perpetuity  ander  this  reeplettdent 
Sannaa.  Three  amunaa  of  paddy  from  B6gamuwa  and  two 
nmunas  of  paddy  from  Uluvdriaigama,  and  (the  lake)  Hdl- 
pantviia  for  plucking  and  taking  pan\  therefrom,  were  alao 
bestowed  on  him. 

Ab  long  aa  the  sun  and  moon  endore,  if  there  be  any  who 
shoahl  violate  this  matter  they  will  be  born  aa  cows  and 
dogs. 

This  resplendent  Sannas  was  granted  in  the  time  of  the 
King  Taniwalin  Bdhu,X  of  Mddatnpi.^ 


*  J/antjip'',  a  vill«(fe  about  8ix  milw  south-wesC  ot  Hftdtmnkiili,  nov 
<alled  Si^aki^v,. 

t  SeirpM  gloieiut,  Linn. 

X  TaniiBoXla  BiJm  ia  the  aame  with  Tantwalla  Abha^a  mentionad  by 
Tiunonr  in  his  "  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon."  He  wm  a  younger 
broUur  of  BKarma  Par&kravta  Baku  VII..  from  whom  he  hmd  MidoMpf 
knd  Uie  adjoining  district  asaifcned  over  to  bim  bb  &  Bubardlmte 
prindpalitf. 

{  JfdJ«»p^,BTi1Iat{eBboutei)fht  milex  aonth-westof  Ohilaw.  NaveBtigH' 
of  the  rojBl  reeidence  Hre  now  extant,  but  the  memory  of  the  King 
Tanhealla  BAKu  in  still  kept  np  by  the  Bnddhiat  inhabilanta  in  the 
devil-d«noe,  which  tbey  occasionally  perform  in  hia  honour  nnder  the  lufre 
Banyan  tree  on  the  side  of  the  high  roarl. 
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ON    BUDDHISM. 
By  Uie  Bev.  D.  J.  OooKRr.v. 
{Sead  November  6, 1S47.) 

Thh  book  named  ^nsiyapaniiB  JstHka,  of  live  hnndred 
and  fifty  birthB,  has,  by  many  writen,  been  represented  an 
one  of  the  saored  books  of  the  Buddhists  :  it  is  not,  however, 
properly  entitled  to  that  character,  not  being  inclnded 
in  either  of  the  three  Pitakae,  bat  being  a  comment  on 
a  poetical  book  called  J&taka,  or  births,  which  is  one  of 
the  fifteen  books  contained  in  the  fifth  grand  division  of 
the  Sntra  Pitaka.  It  probably  received  the  name  of  Jtltaka 
after  the  comment  had  been  written,  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  has  no  reference  either  to  Buddha  or  to  his 
births,  bet  consists  of  montl  aphorisms,  proverbs,  simili- 
tades,  and  tales ;  some  of  the  latter,  indeed,  profesring  to  be 
aoconnts  of  the  previoas  transmigrationB  of  Oaatama. 

The  sacred  book  called  J&taka  is  in  a  poetical  form, 
without  any  mixture  of  prose,  the  verses  consisting  of  four 
or  Biz  lines.  It  is  divided  into  chapters  called  Nipata, 
according  to  the  number  of  verses  contnined  in  eachJitaka  : 
the  first,  or  ]^ka-Dip&ta,  containing  abont  150  Jitakas,  mc)i 
consisting  of  a  single  verse.  The  comment  gives  a  oritieal 
explanation  of  the  verses,  either  defining  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  or  selecting  for  exposition  those  which  are 
obacnre  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  critical  remarks,  appends 
to  each  Jitaka  a  l^end,  explanatory  of  its  general  intention, 
and  containing  an  scconnt  of  circumstances  «onneot«d 
with  a  supposed  previoos  existence  of  Qantama  dnring  the 
time  he  was  a  Bodhisatwnyi,  or  candidate  for  becoming 
a  Bnddha.  The  sacred  text  is  scarce,  bat  the  legendary 
part  of  the  comment  is  in  the  hands  of  mnltitndee,  it 
ha^ng  been  very  well  translatod  from  Pill  into  Sighaleae; 
and  the  tales  form  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  popniai- 
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literatara  of  the  natives.    A  tniDalation,  therefore,  of  a  few 
'  of  the  verees,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  legends,  mMv 
not  be  unacceptable. 
The  following  are  the  flrat  verses  In  the  series : — 

1.  Apannaka  J&takag. 

Some  persons  speak  indispatable  traths,  reasoners  speak 
diversely  :  the  wise  man,  understanding  this,  chooses  that 
which  is  ladispntMble. 

2.  Wannupatha  J&taka^. 

The  energetic  man  found  water  by  digging,  even  in  the 
.  sandy  road  frequented  by  travellers  :  thus  the  sage,  endued 
with    persevering    energy,    obtains    by    diligent    exertion 
ineatal  tranquillity. 

3.  SSriwdnija  Jatakap. 

If  yon  now  fail  in  attaining  the  advantages  of  true 
religion,  long  and  bitteriy  will  yon  repent  it,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  merchant  8eriwAy(5, 

4.  Ohulla-settbi  Jatakag. 

The  wise  and  observing  man  will  even  by  small  meanB 
raise  himself  to  afilaence,  even  as  a  large  fire  is  kindled  by 
few  materials. 

5.  Tandulanali  Jatakaq. 

[Only  a  fragment  of  this  verse  is  found  in  the  copies  to 
which  I  have  had  access ;  that  fragment  is — ] 

Whfit  is  the  value  of  a  meaanre  of  rioe  f  Benares,  with  the 
adjacent  territory. 

6.  DSwa-dbamma  J&takaQ. 

Peaceful,  good  men,  modest,  fearing  sin,  and  endue<l 
vrith  virtue,  are  even  in  this  world  called  divine.  * 

7.  Katta-h&ri  J&takap. 

I  am  thy  son,  great  king  !  Ruler  of  the  people,  support 
me  I  Princes  maintain  their  dependents,  why  aho«ld  a 
prince  not  do  the  same  for  his  own  progeny  P 

S.    Gimini  J&takag. 

His  desires  will  ha  accomplished  who  observes  the  preoepts 
oftiiewise.    lamofmatoredvirtue:  con6iderthis,OG&mini. 
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9.  Uakbi-d^'wa  JatakftQ. 

These  gray  haira,  which  from  age  have  grown  on  my  head, 
are  the  messengers  of  the  gods  :  this  is  the  time  for  my  reli  - 
giooB  seclaBion  from  the  world. 

10.  Snkha-wihiri  Jatakag. 

Certainly,  0  king,  he  who  disregards  sensnal  enjoyments, 
who  neither  has  to  protect  others,  nor  to  be  protaoted  by 
them,  reposes  in  tranquil  enjoyment. 

End  of  the  section  named  Apannaka. 

11.  Lakhana  Jitaka^. 

EVosperity  attends  the  vlrtaoae  man  .who  is  prndent  in 
tionosel.  See  Lakhina  coming,  followed  by  the  maltitnde  of 
his  relatiyes  whom  he  has  carefally  preserved ;  and  Uteu 
look  at  this  EJilo,  who  has  lost  the  whole  of  his  relativee. 

12.  Nigrodha-mlga  J&takfiQ. 

Attend  upon  Nigrodha,  but  approach  not  Sakha.  Death 
with  Nigr6dba  is  betterthan  life  with  Sakha. 

13.  Kandina  J&taka^. 

Disgraced  is  he  who  fiercely  shoots  with  barbed  arrows : 
disgraced  is  the  coantry  where  a  woman  reigns  ;  bat  espe- 
cially disgraced  are  they  who  snbject  themselves  to  female 
away. 

14.  Wita-miga  Jitaka^ 

Whether  at  home  or  abroad  nothing  is  more  evil  than  iii- 
dnlgence  in  Inxarioas  diet.  By  pleasing  his  palate  Sagjiiya 
has  sabjeoted  the  deer,  fleet  as  the  winds,  and  trained  him 
to  live  in  the  bouse. 

15.  Karadiya  J4takaQ. 

The  spiral-horned  deer  having  seven  times  neglected  the 
advice  of  the  eight-hoofed  Earadiya,  she  will  no  longer 
endeavoor  to  instmct  him. 

16.  Tipal  lattha-miga  J&takay. 

The  eight-h-)ofed  deer,  lying  in  three  positiona, acquainted 
with  many  devices,  drinking  only  at  midnight,  and  patting 
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one  QOBtril  to  the  ground  mhaling  the  Bcent,  Biz  timea  ha» 
evaded  the  hnnteFB. 

1 7.  Malnta  J&t&ka^. 

It  is  when  the  wind  blowB,  whether  in  the  moonlight  or 
the  dark  night,  that  it  is  cold  :  cold  is  prodaced  by  the 
wind  :  therefore  neither  of  yon  has  been  OTercome  (in  the 
dispatation). 

18.  Mataka-batta  Jatakay. 

If  rational  beings  considered  the  wretohednese  connected 
with  birth  and  existence,  they  wonld  not  destroy  each  other. 
The  destroyer  of  life  will  endnre  suffering. 

19.  Ayschita-batts  J&taka^. 

If  yoQ  desire  to  be  free,  secnre  freedom  from  future  exie- 
teace,  lest  by  being  free  you  become  boand.  Your  mode  is 
not  that  in  which  the  wise  are  free :  the  freedom  of  the 
unwise  is  bondage. 

20.  Nalapana  Jitaka^u 

Seeing  the  impress  of  descending  footsteps,  bat  not  of 
those  ascending,  I  will  drink  water  through  a  bamboo  :  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  me. 

End  of  the  section  called  Sila. 

21.  Enranga-'migs  J&takap. 

Sepanni  tree,  dost  thou  cast  thy  fruit  abroad  ?  The  deer 
understands  this :  I  go  to  another  Sepanni  tree,  thy  fruit  is 
not  agreeable  to  me. 

22.  Enkkara  Jataka^i. 

The  beautifnl  and  strong  hounds,  reared  by  royalty  and 
brought  np  in  the  palace,  remain  unpnnished,  bat  we  are 
destroyed.    This  is  to  spare  the  strong  and  punish  the  weak. 

23.  Boija-jauiyya  J&takap. 

Charioteer  1  I  Boijfl,  thongh  lying  on  my  side  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  am  still  snperior  to  the  mare  -.  yoke  me  to  the  oar. 

24.  Ajanaya  Jataka^- 

At  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  circnmstanoes,  Ajanny6 
maintains  his  QeetDess.    Tn  this  the  mares  fail. 
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25.  Titta  Jatakaq. 

Charioteer,  lead  year  horse  to  aome  other  ford  to  drink. 
Even  a  man  becomee  satiated  with  a  saperabiindanoe  of 
delicaoies. 

26.  Mahila-mnkha  Jdtakap. 

Mahila-mnkhB  became  f  arione  and  nnraly  b;  henrii^  the 
conversatton  of  professed  thieves  ;  bnt  by  hearing  that  of 
the  Tirtuons  the  noble  elephant  became  established  in  every 
exoellenee. 

27.  Abhi^hfl  J&tafaa^. 

He  is  not  able  to  eat  a  monthfnl  of  food,  and  the  bowela 
are  constipated  :  I  perceive  that  the  elephant,  by  constantly 
seeing  the  dog,  has  contracted  an  affection  for  him. 

28.  Nandawisala  Jatakap. 

Kever  oee  harsh  langnoge,  bnt  always  speak  kindly  :  the 
heavy  load  belonging  to  him  who  spake  with  kindness  was 
drawn,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  wealth  he  thereby  aoqnired. 

29.  Eanba  Jatakap. 

Whenever  the  load  isheavy,  or  the  road  deep  and  difBonlt, 
there  yoke  Eanha ;  he  will  draw  np  the  load. 

30.  Mnnika  J&taka^. 

Envy  not  Mnnika  I  He  eats  to  his  own  destrnotion.   Eat  a 
little  plain  food,  that  will  be  prodnotive  of  longevity. 
End  of  the  section  o^led  Eamnga. 

31.  Enlawaba  J&taka^. 

Matili  I*  Certainly  the  yonng  snpamnas  are  oast  oat  of 
their  nests  by  the  chariot  rnshing  throngh  the  forest. 
Bather  let  as  yield  onr  lives  to  the  Aenrs  than  injure  these 
nestlings. 

32.  Natcha  Jataka^. 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  splendid  is  thy  plumage,  thy  neck 
is  as  the  refulgent  diamond,  thy  tail  with  its  circlets  is  a 
fathom  long :  but,  on  account  of  thy  dancing,  I  -will  not  give 
thee  my  danghter. 

*  Hu  durlotaer  of  India, 

9-03 
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33.  Ssouuiidamana  Jatakag, 

The  birds  now,  beiag  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  lift 
up  the  net  and  escape :  bat  whenever  diBsensioDB  arise 
among  them  they  will  be  in  my  power. 

34.  Matcha  Jatakay. 

I  sorrow  not  for  the  cold,  nor  for  the  heat,  nor  for  being 
caught  in  the  net,  bat  becanae  my  female  (fish)  will  think, 
he  is  gone  to  gratify  hie  desireB  with  another, 

35.  Wattaka  Jataka^. 

I  have  wingB  nafledged,  feet  which  cannot  carry  me  away, 
my  parents  have  forsaken  me.  Pass  from  me,  0  Belf-kicdled 
fire. 

36.  Sakniia  Jataksp. 

The  tree  which  the  birds  inhabit  emits  fire.  Flee  on  all 
sides,  ye  winged  ones,  for  ref age  from  the  danger. 

37.  Tittira  Jatakag. 

Those  who  reverence  the  wiae  and  aged  obtain  praise  in 
this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

'AH.    Baka  Jatakag. 

Fraudf  ul  cunning  does  not  in  the  end  prodnoe  permsneot 
advantage  :  the  frandalent  person  may  be  ciroamvented,  as 
the  crane  was  by  the  crab. 

39.  Nanda  Jatska^. 

I  think  there  must  be  a  collection  of  gold  and  jewels 
where  the  hoase-born  slave  Nandaka  stands,  seeing  he 
speaks  so  proudly. 

40.  Khadirayara  Jatakay. 

ThoQgh  I  shoald  fall  into  hell  with  my  head  downward 
and  my  feet  upward,  I  will  not  act  unworthily.  Receive, 
therefore,  this  food. 

End  of  the  section  called  Knlawaka. 

The  above  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  sacred  text, 
ani^  I  have  selected  a  few  of  the  verses  that  the  legends 
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«xpls)iator7  of  them  may  also  be  iinderBtood  :  the  Terees 
I  have  chosen  are  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
thirty-eighth. 

The  first,  or  Apannaka  Jdtakan, 

Verse. — Some  persons  speak  Indisputable  trntha,  reasonera 
speak  diversely:  the  wise  man,  anderstanding  this,  chooses 
that  which  is  iadiepntable. 

Legend. — This  discourse  was  delivered  by  Bnddha  when 
he  resided  in  the  monastery  of  J^tawane,  near  Sewat,  on 
accoant  of  the  500  friends  of  a  nobleman,  who  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  an  opposiug  teacher.  The  noble  Anathapigdik6, 
accompanied  by  500  of  his  fiiends,  who  were  disciples  of 
another  teaclier,  went  to  J^tawan^,  taking  with  him  flowers, 
perfomes,  sagar,  honey,  oil,  cloth,  and  raiment,  Haviog 
worshipped  Bnddha,  he  presented  him  with  the  Sowers,  and 
delivered  the  cloth  and  other  articles  to  the  priests,  and  then, 
avoiding  the  six  improprieties,  he  sat  down.  The  disciples 
of  the  opposing  teacher,  having  bowed  to  Buddha,  sat  down 
by  An4thapif)dik6,  beholding  the  face  of  Buddha  resplen- 
dent as  the  foil  moon,  and  marked  the  indications  of  great- 
ness in  his  person,  and  the  glory  beaming  from  him  and 
surrounding  him  witli  its  rays.  Then  Bnddbo,  with  a  soft 
and  melodioQB  voice,  eloquently  nofolded  his  heart-delight- 
ing doctrines.  Pleased  with  the  doctrine  they  had  heard, 
they  arose  from  their  seats,  worshipped  him  of  the  ten 
powers,  snd  forsaking  their  former  teacher  embraced  the 
religion  of  Buddha.  From  that  period  they  constantly 
accompanied  Anathapipdik<^  to  the  monastery,  offered  per- 
fumes and  flowers,  heard  bis  discoarses,  gave  alms,  kept  the 
five  precepts,  and  sanctified  the  days  of  the  moon's  changes. 
Some  time  afterwards  Buddha,  leaving  Sewat,  returned  to 
Rijogaha,  when  they  forsook  his  religion  and  again  embraced 
that  of  their  former  teacher. 

Seven  or  eight  months  afterwards  Buddha  returned  to 
Jetawane,  upon  which   Anathapi^dikii   took    them    again 
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vittt  him,  and  having  worshipped  Buddha  and  preBentod  hie 
DblationB,  seated  himfielf.  They  also  worshipped  Baddha  and 
sat  down.  Ajiathapipdik6  then  related  how  that,  daring  the 
absence  of  Baddha,  his  friends  had  abandoned  his  religion, 
and  ratnrning  to  their  former  teacher  had  again  become 
established  in  his  doctrines.  Then  Baddha,  opening  his 
lotna-like  month,  which  by  the  power  of  anremitted  pnre 
conversation,  daring  coantlesa  nsmbers  of  ages,  was  like  the 
opening  of  a  golden  casket  filled  with  odonrs  from  celestially 
compounded  perfumes,  and  emitting  a  melliflaoos  sound, 
inquired,  "  Is  it  trne,  disciples,  that  yon  have  forsaken  this 
religion  and  embraced  that  of  the  other  teacher  P"  They, 
seeing  it  conld  not  be  concealed,  said,  "  It  is  trae,  Bhagawa." 
Upon  which  he  replied,  "  Disciples,  in  no  place,  from  the 
lowest  hell  to  the  highest  heaven,  nor  in  any  of  the  snrroand- 
ing  innnmerable  systems  of  worlds,  is  there  an  eqnal  to 
Bnddha,  in  Tirtae  or  excellence;  where  then  is  his  snperior?"' 
He  then  declared  the  saperior  excellency  of  ttie  religion  of 
the  three  gems,  and  said,  "A  person,  whether  male  or  female, 
embracing  as  a  devoted  disciple  this  religion,  will  never  be 
bom  in  hell,  but  being  freed  from  the  regions  of  torment, 
and  bom  in  heaven,  will  enjoy  exalted  felicity ;  therefore 
yonr  condnot  in  abandoning  this  religion  and  embracing  that 
of  the  other  teacher  is  Improper."  Having  given  tbem  maofa 
advice,  he  observed,  "  Formerly  the  men  who  embraced  that 
as  helpf  nl  which  was  not  helpf  al,  became  the  prey  of  devila  in 
the  demon  desert,  while  those  who  followed  the  instmctlons 
which  were  perfect,  salatary,andindi8patable,  passed  throngh 
the  eame  desert  in  safety."  Having  said  this  he  remidned 
silent, 

An&thapi^dikd  then  arose,  and  having  worshipped  Baddha, 
elevating  his  joined  hands  to  his  forehead,  said,  "  My  Lord, 
that  these  disciples  have  abandoned  this  eminent  reli^on 
and  embraced  that  of  an  opposing  reasoner  is  obvions  to  as, 
bat  how  the  followers  of  the  reasoner  were  destroyed  in  the 
demon  desert,  while  those  who  received  perfect  instmction 
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passed  tliroagh  the  same  desert  in  Bafety,  ia  hidden  from 
hb,  bnt  to  yon  it  is  known.  Be  pleased,  Lord,  as  with  the 
splendbnr  of  the  fall  moon,  to  display  this  to  na." 

Buddha  replied,  "  Grah&p&ti,  I  have  daring  conntless  ages 
traversed  the  ten  paths  which  lead  to  the  becoming  a  Baddha, 
that  I  might  resolve  the  doubts  of  the  world,  and  have 
attained  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things  ;  attentively, 
therefore,  bend  down  your  ears  and  hear."  Having  thus 
«xGitfld  the  attention  of  the  nobleman,  he,  as  the  fall  moon 
in  its  Bplendoor  bursting  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  dark 
cload,  declared  that  which  was  hidden  in  the  former  states 
of  existence : — 

"  There  was  formerly  in  Baranes  (Benares)  a  king  of  K4si, 
named  Brahmadatta.  Bddhisftt  was  at  that  time  bom  of 
parents  who  wen>  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  coming 
of  age  he  travelled  with  a  caravan  of  500  wagons  from  east 
to  wast  and  from  west  to  east.  There  was  also  at  Benares 
another  merchant  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  bat  who  was 
dull,  silly,  and  nnskilful  in  expedients.  B6dhisat,  having 
collected  very  valaable  merchandise  in  Benares,  laded 
500  wagons  and  prepared  for  his  joarney.  The  anwise 
merchant,  also,  had  filled  500  wagons  with  goods,  and  was 
prepared  to  go  to  the  same  mart.  Bddhisat  thought, '  If  this 
nnwise  merchant  go  with  me  the  road  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  1,000  wagnns  ;  either  he  or  I  should  go  first.'  He 
mentioned  his  views  to  (he  other,  and  said,  '  We  cannot  go 
together,  will  yon  go  first  or  last  P '  The  other  merchant 
thought, '  I  shall  derive  great  advantage  from  going  the  first ; 
the  road  will  not  be  cut  up,  the  bollocks  will  have  green 
provender,  and  the  men  will  have  a  snpply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  ;  there  will  also  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  I  shall  sell  the  goods  at  my  own  price' :  he  therefore  said, 
'Friend,  I  will  go  first.'  B6dhiBat  saw  many  advantages 
connected  with  going  the  last,  and  thooght,  '  Those  who  go 
first  will  repair  the  bad  parte  of  the  road  opoo  which  I  shall 
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trarel :  the  old  rank  grass  will  have  been  eaten  by  the  cattle 
of  the  first  caravan,  while  my  oxnn  will  have  that  which 
is  tender  and  newly  grown  :  in  place  of  the  leaves  and 
Tegetables  pincked  by  the  men  who  go  first,  fresh  and  sweet 
leaves  and  vegetables  will  he  obtained :  where  there  is 
no  water  they  will  dig,  and  I  shall  drink  from  those  wells  ; 
the  fixing  a  price  for  articles  is  killing  work,  bat  I  going 
afterwards  shall  sell  my  goods  at  the  established  price.* 
Beeing  so  many  advantngea  he  said,  '  Well,  friend,  yon  may 
go  first.' 

"  The  nnwise  traveller,  agreeing  to  this,  made  ready  his 
wagons  and  departed.  By  degrees  he  came  to  the  entrance  of 
the  desert,  beyond  the  inhabited  bonndary.  There  are  five 
kinds  of  deserts  :  (1)  The  robber  desert ;  (2)  The  wild-beast 
desert ;  (3)  The  arid  desert ;  (4)  The  demon  desert ;  and  (5) 
The  f  oodlesB  desert.  The  desert  occnpled  by  bands  of  thieves 
and  robbers  ia  the  robber  desert ;  that  inhabited  by  lions  And 
wild  beasts  is  the  wild-beast  desert ;  that  in  which  no  water 
is  foond  for  bathing  or  drinking  is  the  arid  desert ;  that 
in  which  demona  dwell  is  the  demon  desert ;  that  in  which 
neither  edible  roots  nor  food  of  any  kind  can  be  procnred  i& 
the  foodless  desert.  The  desert  now  to  be  entered  was 
a  demon  desert,  destitnte  of  water. 


"  The  unwise  trader,  having  placed  large  vessels  filled  with 
water  Tipon  his  wagons,  entered  the  desert,  the  extent  of  which 
was  sixty  yodans  (abont  800  miles).  When  he  had  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  desert,  the  demon  who  resided  there 
thought, '  I  will  induce  these  men  to  throw  away  their  water, 
and  when  they  are  weak  throngh  thirst,  I  will  destroy  and 
eat  them  all,'  He  accordingly  formed  the  appearance  of 
a  beautiful  carriage  drawn  by  two  milk-white  oxen,  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  retinue  of  ten  or  twelve  demona,  as  men, 
armed  with  bows  and  shields.  The  chief  demon  was  seated 
in  the  carriage,  as  a  man  of  rank,  adorned  with  lotos  Sowers  ; 
his  head  and  clothes  wet  with  water,  and  the  wheels  of  his 
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csniage  dripping  with  mud.  The  attendants  who  preceded 
and  followed  him  had  their  heads  and  clothes  wet ;  they 
were  adorned  with  lotns  flowers,  had  bnnches  of  water  lilies 
in  their  hands,  were  sprinkled  with  water  and  mnd,  and  were 
ohewing:  the  edible  roots  of  water  planta. 

"  The  chief  of  a  trading  caravan,  when  a  head  wind  blows, 
precedes  the  caravan  seated  in  his  wagon,  to  void  the  dust ; 
bnt  when  it  blows  in  the  opposite  direction  he  follows  the 
wagon  train.  At  this  time  a  head  wind  blew,  and  the 
trader  was  in  advance.  The  demon,  seeing  him  approach, 
drove  his  carriage  from  the  road  to  give  him  the  path,  and 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  inquired  where  he  was 
going.  The  trader,  moving  his  own  carriage  out  of  the  way 
to  let  the  wagon  pass,  stood  by  the  demon  and  said,  *  We,  Sir, 
have  oome  from  Benares ;  bnt  where  have  yon  come  from, 
adorned  with  Iotas  flowers  and  yonr  clothes  wet :  have  yoa 
had  rain  on  the  road,  and  are  there  ponds  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  ooverod  with  iiltes  ? '  The  demon  replied, '  What  do  yoo 
say,  my  friend,  the  range  of  yonder  green  forest  appears  ? 
The  whole  of  that  forest  abounds  with  water  j  there  is  con- 
stant rain  there,  the  streams  are  full,  and  at  ehor(  iQtervals 
there  are  lakes  covered  with  lilies.  Bat  where  are  yon  going 
with  thia  train  of  wagons  ? '  He  replied,  to  snch  a  country. 
What  have  yon  in  this  wagon  ?  Snch  and  snch  goods.  The 
last  wagons  came  on  very  heavily  laden,  and  be  inquired. 
What  goods  have  you  in  these  ?  He  replied,  water.  Ton 
have  acted  with  great  propriety,  he  observed,  in  bringing 
water  thus  far,  bnt  there  ie  no  necessity  for  your  taking-  it 
further,  there  being  abandance  before  yon.  Break  yonr 
vessels  and  throw  away  year  water  that  yon  may  go  lightly. 
Bnt  we  are  loitering,  and  must  proceed  on  our  journey.  So 
saying,  he  and  his  attendant  demons  went  a  short  distance, 
and  becoming  invisible  returned  to  the  demon  city.  The 
onwise  trader,  in  his  folly,  attended  to  the  words  of  the 
demon,  brake  his  water  vessels,  and  threw  away  all  the 
water,  not  reserving  a  drop,  and  then  proceeded.     Before 
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them,  however,  there  was  no  water,  and  the  men  parohed  with 
thirat  became  exhaasted.  They  travelled  till  Bonaet,  when 
noyoking  the  oxen  they  formed  a  circle  with  the  wagons, 
and  aecnred  the  cattle  to  the  wagon  wheels.  There  was  no 
water  for  the  oxen,  and  the  men  had  neither  boiled  rice  nor 
grael :  exhanated  and  diBpirit«d  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  gronnd.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  devils  sallied 
forth  from  their  city,  slew  the  men  and  oxen,  ate  the  flesh, 
and  left  the  bones  scattered  abont.  Thns,  on  acootmt  of  one 
nnwiae  man,  the  whole  of  the  caravan  was  destroyed,  and  the 
500  wagons  fall  of  goods  left  standing  in  the  desert. 

"A  month  and  a  half  after  the  departure  of  the  nnvrise 
trader,  B6dhlsat  left  Benares  with  500  wagons,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  desert.  Having  put  large  supplies  of  waterin 
vessels,  he  assembled  the  whole  caravan  by  beat  of  dram, 
and  said,  '  Let  no  person  tosch  a  drop  of  water  without  my 
permission  ;  and  as  there  are  poisonons  plants  in  the  desert, 
let  no  person  eat  of  any  vegetable  or  frait  to  which  he  has 
not  been  previously  accustomed  without  first  consulting  me.' 
Having  thns  advised  his  attendants,  he  entered  the  desert. 
When  they  bad  travelled  to  the  middle  of  it,  the  demons,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  appeared  in  their  path.  BtSdhieat 
seeing  them,  thought,  in  this  desert  there  is  no  water,  and 
therefore  it  is  oalled  the  arid  desert :  these  persons  are  bold, 
red-eyed,  and  cast  no  shadow.  Assuredly  the  trader  who 
preceded  me  has  been  Induced  to  throw  away  his  vrater, 
and  he  and  his  attendants,  exhausted  with  thirst,  have  bean 
destroyed.  This  demon  does  not  know  of  my  wisdom, 
nor  reflect  on  my  skill  in  expedients.  He  therefore  said, 
'  Proceed  1  We  merchaute  do  not  throw  away  water  until  we 
see  a  fresh  snpply  :  at  the  place  where  we  meet  with  water, 
we  lighten  our  wagons  by  throwing  away  that  which  we 
brought  with  us.'  Upon  this  the  demon  proceeded  a  short 
distance  and  disappeared.  When  he  was  gone  the  attendants 
of  B6dliisat  came  to  him  and  said,  *  Sir,  these  men  say  that  in 
the  green  forest  which  appears  at  a  distance  there  is  cmstant 
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rahi ;  they  are  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  lotaa,  they 
have  bunches  of  liliea  in  their  hajide,  and  their  olothee  and 
hair  are  wot.  Permit  na  to  throw  away  the  water,  and  thos 
lightening  the  carriagea,  proceed  rapidly.'  Bddhiaat,  hearing 
this,  ordered  the  wagons  to  be  stopped,  and  collecting  the 
people,  inqnired,  <  Have  any  of  yoa  formerly  heard  that  there 
was  either  pond  or  lake  in  this  desert  ? '  They  replied, '  No, 
Sir,  this  ia  the  arid  desert.'  '  Some  of  these  men  say  that  in 
a  green  forest  before  ns  it  rains  continually :  to  what  diatanoe 
doea  a  rainy  wind  blow  P '  '  About  a  yodon'a  distanoe.  Sir.' 
'  Have  any  of  yon  felt  thia  rainy  wind  P '  '  No,  Sir.'  '  At  what 
distance  doea  the  rainy  clond  appear  ? '  '  About  a  yodnn.  Sir.' 
'  Have  any  of  yoa  seen  a  rainy  cloud  ? '  '  No,  Sir.'  '  At  what 
distance  may  the  flaah  of  the  lightning  be  seen? '  'Aboat  foor 
or  five  yodnne,  Sir.'  '  Hare  any  of  yoa  seen  the  lightning  ? ' 
'No,  Sir.'  '  At  what  diatanoe  may  the  sonnd  of  thnnder  be 
heard?'  'At  rather  more  than  a  yodnn's  diatanoe  Sir.*  'Have 
any  of  yoa  heard  the  soond  of  thunder  P '  *  No,  Sir.'  These, 
B6dhisat  continued,  are  not  men,  they  are  demons  i  their 
objeotietoindnoe  as  to  throw  away  oar  water,  that  when  we 
are  faint  they  may  ^11  and  eat  na.  The  anwise  merohant  who 
preceded  as  was  not  skilled  in  devices.  Assuredly  he  has 
been  led  to  throw  away  hie  water  and  has  been  devoored,  and 
the  500  wagons  full  of  goods  have  been  left  standing,  and 
we  shall  see  them  to-day  :  throw  not  away  a  drop  of  water, 
bat  proceed  rapidly.  Going  forward  they  came  to  the  plaoe 
where  the  500  wagons  filled  with  goods  were  standing,  and 
saw  the  bones  of  the  men  and  oxen  scattered  about.  After 
they  had  taken  their  meal  and  fed  the  oxen,  they  formed  a 
circle  with  the  wagona,  placed  the  cattle  in  the  centre,  and 
the  men  round  them:  and  placing  a  guard  of  strong  men 
Bddhisat  watched,  sword  in  hand,  daring  the  night,  even  till 
the  dawn.  The  next  .morning  early,  having  completed  the 
neoeeaary  arrangements  and  fed  the  cattle,  they  changed  saoh 
of  their  wagonfiias  were  weak  for  stronger  ones  belonging 
to  the  first  oarafMnid  trntkng  away  artioles  of  lUttrnlM; 
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filled  the  wagoDs  with  those  which  were  ooBtly,  and  arriv- 
ing at  'the  proposed  mart,  sold  the  whole  for  twice  or  three 
times  the  cost  price,  and  returned  in  safety  with  all  his- 
attendants  to  Benares." 

Buddha,  haviugthoB  spoken,  said, "  QrahdpAti,  the  followers 
of  the  reasoner  formerly  were  destroyed,  while  those  who 
followed  the  perfect  teacher  were  delivered  from  the  demons, 
went  in  peace  to  their  desired  mart,  and  retarned  in  peace 
to  their  own  homes."  Joining  the  two  relations  together,  he- 
spake  the  verse : — 

"  Some  persons  speak  indispntahle  tmths ; 
Reasoners  speak  diversely ; 
Understanding  this,  the  wise  man 
Chooses  that  which  is  indispntahle ." 
He  also  said,  "  The  nnwise  trader  ie  now  D^wadatta  (the 
opposing  teacher),  and  his  present  followers  are  those  who 
were  then  destroyed^    I,  who  am  now  Bnddha,  was  then  the 
wise  trader." 

End  of  the  A.pannaka  Jitakap. 


The  second,  or  Wannvpatha  Jdiaka^. 

Verse, — The  enorgetic  man  found  water  by  digging  even 
in  the  sandy  road  frequented  by  travellers  :  thus  the  sage, 
endued  with  persevering  energy,  obtains  by  diligent  exertion 
mental  tranquillity. 

Legend. — While  Bnddha  resided  in  Sewat,  a  respectable 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  went  to  JStawan4,  and 
heard  the  discourses  of  Buddha.  Being  pleased  with  the 
doctrine,  and  peroeiving  the  evils  of  senaoal  gratification,  he- 
became  a  priest,  and  having  pnssed  hie  noviciate  and  received 
the  neceeaary  instrnctions  from  Bnddha,  he  entered  a  f orent, 
and  lived  there  three  months  in  deep  meditation  ;  yet  he  was 
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aoable  to  realize  a  rsy  of  spiritaal  ligbt,  or  any  indication  of 
Baperhnman  wisdom.  He  then  thoaght,  "  The  teaoher  has- 
eaid  thut  there  are  four  classeB  of  men  :  I  am  of  the  lowest 
elaas.  I  shall  not,  in  this  state  of  existence,  ascertain  the 
path  to  Nirrina,  nor  the  resnits  of  entering  into  that  path. 
What  advantage  shall  I  obtain  hy  residing  in  a  wilderness  P 
I  will  retam  again  to  Bnddha  and  view  his  glorions  person, 
and  live  there  listening  to  his  excellent  disoonraes."  He 
accordingly  retnred  to  J^tawane.  Some  wise  and  holy 
priests  who  were  there  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  yon  received 
instniotions  from  Buddha,  and  left  this  to  f  nl61  your  priestly 
dnties :  yon  have  now  returned  and  live  with  the  priests  ; 
have  yon  attained  the  object  forwhlchyon  becamea  priest? 
Are  you  freed  from  future  transmigration  ?  "  He  replied, 
"Friends,  I  have  neither  attained  the  path  nor  the  results 
of  BQch  attainment.  I  am  only  fit  to  be  with  unmeritorions 
persons :  I  have  lost  courage,  and  returned."  They  said, 
"  Friend,  you  have  acted  very  improperly  in  alsandoning  your 
endeavonrs  after  having  become  a  priest  of  the  religion  of  the 
persevering  Buddha.  Come,  let  ns  go  to  Bnddha."  Bnddha 
Beeing  them,  said,  "  Yon  have  brought  this  priest  with  you 
contrary  to  his  will :  what  has  he  done  P  "  They  replied, 
"  This  person.  Lord,  having  liecome  a  prieet  of  this  religion, 
haa  failed  in  his  efforts  to  perform  his  priestly  duty,  and 
ceasing  from  exertion  has  returned."  Buddha  Inquired,  "  Is 
it  tme,  priest,  that  you  have  ceased  from  persevering  effort  ?" 
"  It  iB  true,  Bhagaw^."  He  replied,  "In  becoming  a  priest  of 
this  religion  you  became  a  man  of  few  desires,  contented, 
removed  from  carnal  objects,  and  perseveringly  diligent. 
When  it  is  said,  thispriest  has  abandoned  his  efforts,  it  appears 
B8  though  yon  were  not  such  a  person.  Certainly,  in  former 
ages,  yon  were  persevering.  On  one  occasion  by  yonr  energy 
the  men  and  oxen  of  500  wagons  obtained  vrat«r  in  the 
Bandy  desert,  and  were  saved  from  deetmotion  ;  wherefore 
do  yon  now  cease  yonr  efforte  P  "  Upon  hearing  these  words 
the  priest  became  established  in  resolution.     The  other 
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priestB  raqaaated  Buddha  to  declare  this  event ;  npon  which 
he  revealed  that  ^vhioh  was  hidden  in  past  tranemigrationa ; — 

"Formerly,  when  Brahmadatta,  King  of  Eaai,  reigned  in 
Benares,  B^dhisat  was  of  the  merchant  tribe,  and  travelled 
aboat  trading,  with  500  wagons,  and  on  one  occaeion  entered 
a  desert  sixty  yodons  in  extent.  The  sand  was  so  fine  that 
when  taken  in  the  hand  it  conld  not  be  kept  in  the  closed 
fist,  and  after  sunrise  it  became  as  hot  as  bnmii^  oharooal, 
■0  that  no  person  coold  walk  on  it.  Those  who  had  to  travel 
over  this  desert  took  in  their  wagons  a  sapply  of  wood, 
water,  oil,  rice,  and  other  necessaries,  and  travelled  during  th  e 
night.  At  break  of  day  they  formed  an  encampment,  spread 
a  canopy  over  their  heads,  took  their  meals,  and  passed  the 
day  under  the  shade.  Taking  a  meal  at  sonset  they  yoked 
their  oxen,  and  proceeded  on  their  jonmey  as  soon  as  the 
groond  became  cool.  The  travelling  was  similar  to  a  sea 
voyage,  there  being  no  road  ;  and  the  condaotor,  who  might 
be  called  the  pilot,  directed  the  course  of  the  caravan  by 
the  stars. 

**  The  trader  had  passed  over  fifty-nine  yodana  of  the  desert, 
and  calculating  that  in  another  night's  joarney  the  caravan 
would  pass  over  its  boundary,  after  supper  he  directed  the 
wood  and  water  to  be  thrown  away,  and  set  out.  Havii^ 
spread  a  conoh  in  the  foremost  wagon,  he  reclined  on  it, 
looking  at  the  stars,  and  said, '  Drive  in  this  direction  or  drive 
in  that  direction.'  Worn  out  from  want  of  rest  daring  the 
long  journey,  the  oondnotor  fell  asleep  and  did  not  know  that 
the  oxen  had  turned  round  and  were  retracing  their  former 
steps.  They  travelled  this  way  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Towards  dawn  the  conductor  awoke,  and  looking  at  the  stars 
commanded  the  caravan  to  stop.  By  the  time  this  order  was 
executed  the  day  broke,  and  the  men  saw  that  they  had 
retnmed  to  the  place  of  their  former  encampment  They 
then  exclaimed, '  Our  fuel  and  water  are  expended,  we  are 
.  lost;'  and  unyoking  the  oxen,  spread  a  canopy,  and  lay 
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do-nn  Quder  the  vagona  in  ntter  deBpondency.  B6dhi8at. 
refleotiog,  if  my  courage  fail  me  all  these  will  perish, 
w^ked  abont  while  the  morning  was  yet  cool,  and  seeing  a 
clomp  o(  grass,  thonght,  this  grass  has  grown  in  conaeqneace 
of  water  b^ng  beneath  it.  Taking  hoes,  they  began  to  dig 
in  that  place,  and  having  excavated  to  the  depth  of  sixty 
onbits  the  hoes  struck  on  a  slab  of  rock,  npon  which  they 
all  gare  ap  in  despair.  But  BtJdhisat,  being  aasared  that 
water  was  beneath  the  stone,  descended  into  the  well,  and 
placing  his  ear  to  the  rock  distinctly  heard  the  roshing  of 
water.  Having  ascended,  he  called  his  immediate  attendant, 
and  said,  'Son,  ifyonr  courage  fail  we  shall  all  perish.  Take 
this  iron  crowbar  and  endeavoar  to  split  the  rock.*  When 
the  coorage  of  all  the  others  had  failed;  he,  attending  to  the 
directions  of  Bddhisat,  and  descending  into  the  well,  struck 
the  rook,  which  being  broke  by  the  blows,  a  stream  of  water 
flowed  into  the  well  to  the  height  of  a  palm  tree.  They  all 
drank  and  bathed,  watered  the  cattle,aQd  as  sun  set,  having 
erected  a  flagstaff  on  the  spot,  they  journeyed  to  their 
intended  place,  sold  their  merchandise,  and  retamed  in 
peace  to  their  own  habitations." 

Baddha  then  spake  the  following  verse : — 

"  The  energetic  man,  digging  in  the  sandy  path. 
In  the  place  trodden  by  travellers,  found  water : 
Thus  the  sage,  endued  with  persevering  energy. 
By  diligence  obtains  mental  tranqnillity." 

He  then  said,  "  If,  priest,  yon  formerly  were  persevering  in 
your  efl^orts  to  obtain  a  little  water,  why  should  you  now, 
having  become  a  priest  of  the  religion  leading  to  final 
emancipation,  cease  from  exertion?"  Combining  the  two 
events,  Buddha  declared  that  the  priest  was  in  that  birth  the 
personal  attendant  of  the  merchant,  and  that  he  who  was 
formerly  the  merchant  was  then  Baddha. 

End  of  the  Wannapatha  Jatakay. 
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The  third,  or  SMwdnija  Jdtaka^. 
Verse, — If  yoa  now  fail  in  attaining  the  advantages  uf 
trne  religion,  long  and  bitterly  will  yon  repent  it,  as  was  the 
-case  with  the  merchant  S£riw&y6. 

Legend. — This  diBconrae  was  delivered  when  Baddha  lived 
at  Sewat,  in  consequence  of  a  priest  having  become  dis- 
conraged  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  spiritual  illumination. 
Upon  the  case  being  represented  to  Buddha  he  said,  "  Priest, 
if  after  becoming  a  priest  of  this  frnit-glving  religion  yon 
intermit  your  exertions,  long  will  yon  regret  it,  as  the 
merchant  S^riw&yo  regretted  the  loss  of  the  salver  of  solid 
gold  worth  a  lac."  At  the  solicitations  of  the  priests  Buddha 
related  the  circamstanceB,  as  follows  :— 

"  Five  knlpas  previous  to  the  present  one  BiSdhisat  was  a 
travelling  goldsmith  in  the  country  named  Seriwa,  and  in 
company  with  another  person  of  the  same  profession  named 
S6riwiy6,  who  was  very  covetous,  he  crossed  the  Tel&wa- 
ban  river,  and  came  to  a  city  called  AnnrMhapura :  they 
divided  the  streets  of  the  city  between  them,  each  com- 
mencing to  sell  his  goods  in  the  part  assigned  to  him. 
There  was  in  the  city  a  noble  family  redaced  to  abject 
poverty  :  their  property  was  lost,  their  relations  dead,  and 
only  a  girl  and  her  grandmother  remained  alive,  the  latter 
having  to  aerve  others  to  sapport  herself  and  grandchild. 
There  was  in  the  house  a  golden  dish  out  of  which  the 
nobleman  used  to  eat ;  but  it  had  long  been  disused,  and  it 
was  so  covered  with  dirt  and  filth  that  they  did  not  know  it 
to  be  gold,  and  oast  it  among  some  useless  Inml}er.  The 
covetous  merchant  entered  the  street  in  which  they  lived, 
crying, '  Buy  my  jewels  !  Buy  my  jewels  ! '  and  came  to  the 
door  of  the  house.  The  child  said  to  her  grandmother, 
'  Mother,  buy  me  an  ornament.'  '  Child,'  replied  the  grand- 
mother,  *  we  are  poor,  what  shall  we  give  to  purchase  one  P ' 
'  Here  ia  this  dish,'  said  the  child, '  it  is  of  no  nse  to  us,  give 
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tbis  and  bay  one  for  me.'  The  womau  called  the  merchant, 
and  having  requested  him  to  sit  down,  brought  the  dish  and 
8ald, '  Brother,  take  this  and  give  yoar  sister  something  for  U.' 
The  merchant  took  it  into  hie  hand,  and  Bospecting  it  to  be 
gold,  be  made  a  scratch  through  the  dirt  and  ascertained  that 
it  iraa  so,  bat  hoping  to  get  it  for  nothing  aaid, '  What  ia  this 
worth  P  It  is  not  worth  half  a  maaaka,'  and  throwing  it  on 
the  ground  rose  from  hia  seat  and  went  away.  The  two 
merchants  had  agreed  that  when  one  of  them  had  left  a  atreet 
the  other  might  enter  it.  Bodhisat  accordingly  entered  the 
street,  crying, '  Boy  my  jewels  I  Buy  my  jewels  I '  and  came 
to  the  door  of  the  house.  The  child  again  requested  the 
grandmother  to  bay  her  something,  but  she  replied,  '  My 
child,  the  first  merchant  who  came  threw  the  dish  on  the 
ground  and  went  away.  What  can  I  now  give  to  buy  a  jewel 
for  you  ? '  She  replied, '  Mother,  that  merchant  was  a  surly 
man,  bat  this  one  is  of  a  pleasing  countenance  and  mild  of 
speech,  perhaps  he  will  take  it.'  '  Then  call  him,'  She  did 
BO,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  down.  When  they  gave  him  the 
dish  he  saw  that  it  was  gold,  and  said, '  Mother,  this  dish  is 
worth  a  lac :  I  have  not  goods  euoagh  with  me  to  bay  it.' 
The  grandmother  replied, '  Brother,  the  merchant  who  first 
came  said  it  was  not  worth  half  a  maeaka,  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  went  away.  The  dish  has  been  changed  into 
gold  by  the  power  of  your  virtne :  I  present  it  to  you :  give 
ns  some  trifle  for  it  and  take  it.'  Bodhisat  immediately  gave 
them  500  kahapanas  which  he  had  with  him,  and  golden 
-ornaments  to  the  same  amount,  and  saying, '  Allow  me  only 
to  retain  the  yoke  for  carrying  my  goods,  my  bag,  and  these 
eight  kahapanas.'  Obtaining  these  he  departed,  hastened  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  gave  the  eight  kahapanas  to  the  boat- 
man, and  got  into  the  boat. 

"The  covetous  merchant,  going  again  to  the  house,  said, 
*  Bring  that  dishi  I  will  give  yoa  something  for  it.'  Bot  the 
woman,  scolding  him,  said,  'You  did  valae  oar  golden  dish, 
worth  a  lac,  at  half  a  masaka.    Another  merchant,  a  just 
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mftn,  who  appears  to  Im  your  mnater,  has  giTfln  na  a  thonaancF 
pieces  of  (fold  for  it  and  taken  it  away.*  When  he  heard  this, 
perceiving  that  he  had  lost  the  dish  of  eolid  gold,  he  thonght, 
trnly  my  loss  is  great !  and  being  anable  to  bear  ap  under 
his  violent  grief  he  lost  all  self-command,  scattered  his  goods 
and  money  aboat,  threw  off  his  apparel,  and  seizing  his  yoke 
AS  a  cadgel  he  followed  after  BMhisat.  Coming  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  seeing  BtSdhisat  passing  over,  he  called  ooti 
'  Good  boatman,  bring  back  the  boat ! '  Bat  Btfdhisat  wonld 
not  allow  this  to  he  done.  Gazing  after  BtSdhisat  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  heart  became  heated,  and  the 
blood  flowed  from  his  mouth,  as  water  from  a  broken  dam  ; 
and  desiroae  of  destroying  B6dhieat  he  himself  died  on  the 
spot.  This  was  the  first  time  that  D6w&datta  dedred  the 
death  of  B6dhiBat."  Upon  (he  oonclnsion  of  this  discourse 
the  priest  for  whose  bene&t  It  wsa  spoken  became  a  Bahat. 
End  of  S^riwinija  J&taka^. 


The  fourth,  or  Chutlaseffki  Jdtaka^. 

Verse. — ^The  wise  and  obBerring  man  will  even  by  small 
means  raise  himself  to  afflnence,  even  liS  a  large  fire  is 
kindled  by  few  materials. 

Legend. — This  discoarse  was  delivered  when  Bnddha  lived 
at  Jiwakambawane  near  R&jagaha,  on  acconnt  of  the  priest 
Ohalla  Pantika,  the  circamBtances  connected  with  whose 
birth  were  as  follows :  The  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
Danafija  family  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  male  slave, 
and  fearing  that  her  improper  condnot  woald  be  discovered, 
she  said  to  him,  "  We  cannot  remain  here,  for  shonld  oar 
misoondnct  be  known  my  parents  will  tear  ns  to  pieces :  let 
ns  take  some  property  with  ns,  retire  privately,  and  live  in 
some  other  country  where  we  shall  be  nnknown."  They 
did  BO,  and  lived  together.  When  she  was  far  advanced  in 
pregoanoy,  she  said  to  him,  "  It  will  btt  a  sad  thing  for  both 
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of  OB  if  I  give  birth  to  a  child  in  a  place  where  I  have  no 
relations ;  let  as  return  to  my  family."  Bot  he  pnt  it  off, 
flaying, "  Let  na  go  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after."  She  thought. 
this  foolish  man,  knowing  that  his  fnnlt  is  great,  will  not 
endeavoar  to  go :  bat  parents  certainly  feel  for  their  children, 
and  whether  he  go  or  remain  it  ie  proper  that  I  shoold  go. 
Acoordingly,  she  pat  aside  her  honsehold  fnrnitare,  left  the 
hoase,  and  told  the  neighboars  that  she  was  returning  to 
her  family,  and  set  oat  on  her  journey.  The  man  retaming 
home,  and  being  informed  by  the  neighboors  that  she  was 
gone  to  her  relations,  followed  qaickly  after  her,  and  over- 
took her  on  the  road  jast  as  she  was  taken  io  laboar.  He 
accosted  her,  and  said,  "  Wife,  what  is  this  ?"  She  replied, 
"  Hasband,  I  have  borne  a  son :  wbat  shall  we  now  do?  That 
for  which  I  waa  going  to  my  parents'  hoase  has  taken  plaoe 
on  the  road ;  what  shall  we  gain  by  going  there  ?  Let  a& 
rem^n  where  we  are."  To  this  he  agreed,  and  as  the  child 
was  bom  on  the  road  they  called  him  Pnnthnka.  Kot  long 
afterwards  she  again  proved  pregnant,  and  again  desiroas 
of  retaming  to  her  parents  set  oat  on  her  joarney  ;  bat 
her  second  son  was  also  born  on  the  road.  On  this  account 
they  called  the  firstborn  Mahi  Panthaka  and  the  other  one 
Cholla  Pantbaka;  taking  their  children  with  them  they 
retamed  to  their  former  habitation.  While  living  there 
the  child  Pantbaka  heard  the  other  children  saying  "  uncle, 
grandfather,  grandmother,"  &c,,  and  coming  to  his  mother 
said,  "Mother,otherchildren  say  'ancle,  gmndfuther,  grand- 
mother' :  have  we  no  relations  ?  "  "  Yes,  child  ;  we  have 
oo  relatione  here :  your  grandfather  is  a  rich  nobleman  in 
Bajagaha,  and  year  relations  are  there."  "  Why  then  do  we 
not  go  there,  mother  7  *'  She  then  told  her  son  the  reason  of 
their  coming  to  their  present  residence,  but  the  child  egain 
and  again  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject.  She  then  said  to  her 
husband,  "These  children  pine  away:  let  ns  tiike  them  to 
their  grandfather  :  will  my  father  and  mother  eat  oar  fleah 
if  they  see  os  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  cannot  appear  before  your 
K  9-03 
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pareate,  but  if  yoa  can  contrive  by  an;  mflans  to  give  the 
children  to  yonr  parents,  do  bo."  They  aocordiugly  took  the 
children  to  Bajagaha,  and  the  mother  eent  a  message  to  her 
parents  informing  them  of  their  arrival.  On  hearing  it,  her 
parents  said,  "We  regard  onrselres  as  childless,  having 
neither  eon  nor  danghter  :  great  is  their  crime  against  or, 
and  we  cannot  admit  them  to  oar  preeenoe.  Let  them  take 
this  property  which  we  send  them  and  live  where  they 
please,  bot  let  them  send  na  the  children."  The  noblemsn's 
danghter  received  that  which  her  parents  had  sent,  and 
delivered  the  children  into  the  hands  of  the  messengers. 
From  that  time  they  lived  in  the  honse  of  their  grandfather. 
Chnlla  Panthaka  was  very  yonng,  but  Uah&  Panthaka 
accompanied  his  father  to  hear  the  discourses  of  Bnddha, 
and  at  length  said  to  his  grandfather :  *'  If  it  meet  with 
yonr  approbation  I  desire  to  become  a  priest."  "What 
do  you  say,  child?"  replied  the  grandfather.  "Of  all  other 
persons  you  are  most  proper  to  enter  the  priesthood,  if  yon 
feel  yourself  competent  to  its  duties."  He  accordingly 
conducted  him  to  Bnddha,  and  stating  that  he  was  his  grand* 
child  requested  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood.  To 
this  Buddha  assented,  and  placed  him  nnder  the  care  of  a 
priest  who  gave  him  the  needful  inBtmctions.  He  soon 
obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
and  apon  attaining  his  twentieth  year  was  fully  ordained 
priest.  Acoastoming  himself  to  meditation  he  became  a 
Rabat,  and  enjoying  the  pleasares  of  intellect  he  was  de- 
sirous of  introducing  his  brother  Chnlla  Panthaka  to  the 
same.  He  accordingly  w^ted  on  his  grandfather  and  said, 
"  Nobleman,  if  it  meet  with  yonr  approbation  I  will  make 
Chnlla  Panthaka  a  priest."  The  grandfather  consented, 
and  he  accordingly  initiatect  him  and  subjected  him  to  the 
observance  of  the  ten  precepts.  Bat  the  novice  Chnlla 
Panthaka  was  exceedingly  dnll,  and  in  four  monthe  could 
not  commit  to  memory  the  following  verse:  "Behold 
Buddha  I  fragrant  as  the  full-blown  odoriferous  flowers  of 
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the  red  and  bine  lotas!  Resplendent  88  the  glorious  aan  in 
the  firmament." 

This  dallnesBwas  the  resaU  of  his  previons  condnet :  for- 
merly, in  the  time  of  Easappa  Baddha,  he  was  a  wise  priest, 
hot  seeing  one  who  was  dnll  and  nnable  to  learn  he  derided 
him,  and  that  priest,  disheartened  hy  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  his  BQperior  in  wisdom,  was  not  able  to  mtike  any 
proficiency.  In  oonseqnence  of  this  condact  he  himself, 
being  a  priest,  was  nnable  to  commit  to  memory  one  part 
of  the  verse  after  the  other.  After  he  had  endeavonred 
for  fonr  months  to  learn  this  verse  withoat  snccess  Maha 
E^nthaba  said  to  him,  "  Panthaka,  yon  are  not  fit  for  the 
priesthood  :  in  fonr  months  yon  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
this  one  verse,  how  then  will  yon  be  competent  to  perform 
the  datiea  of  a  priest  ?  Go  and  live  in  some  other  place." 
Ohalla  Panthaka,  however,  was  attached  to  the  pnestly  life, 
and  did  not  desire  to  retnm  to  secniar  business. 

At  this  time  Mah&  Panthaka  saperintended  the  provisions 
of  the  monastery,  and  Jfvaka  the  Enmira  Banda  bronght 
perfnmea  and  flowers  to  the  garden,  which  he  presented 
to  Bnddba.  After  having  heard  a  disoonree  delivered  hy 
Bnddha  he  went  to  Mahi  Panthaka  and  inquired  how  many 
priests  were  in  the  monastery,  and  learning  that  there  were 
500  he  requested  that  Bnddha,  with  the  500  priests,  wonld  dine 
at  hia  house  the  next  day.  Maha  Panthaka  replied, "  I  accept 
the  invitation  for  all  except  Chnlla  Panthaka,whois  dnll  and 
nnable  to  learn."  Chnlla  Panthaka  hearing  this,  thought,  "My 
brother's  love  is  certainly  withdrawn  from  me  :  what  profit 
can  I  now  derive  from  being  a  priest  7  I  will  retnm  to 
secniar  Iife,give  alms,  and  perform  virtnona  actions."  Enrly 
next  morning  when  Bnddha'  arose  he  intellectnally  beheld 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  circnmstances  which  were  oo- 
earring,  and  perceiving  the  intentions  of  Chnlla  Panthaka 
he  went  oat,  and  walked  before  the  door  in  the  path  in  which 
Chnlla  Panthaka  mnst  go.  When  the  latter  came  ont  of  his 
room  he  saw  Baddha,  and  approaching  him  worshipped  him. 
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Buddba  then  Baid, "  Where  nre  yoa  going  Obulla  Panthaka,  so 
earl;  in  the  moroiDg  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Lord,  m;  brother  has 
tiXl>elled  me,  And  I  am  about  to  retire  to  secular  life."  Baddha 
then  Sftid,  "  Challa  Panthaka,  joar  profeflsion  of  priesthWd 
ia  my  concern  :  if  yoa  are  expelled  by  yonr  brother  why 
ahonld  yon  leare  me  ?  What  will  eecalar  life  advantage  yon : 
stop  with  me."  So  saying,  he  took  him  to  the  door  of  hb 
own  apartments,  and  seating  him  with  hie  face  towarda  the 
east,  said,  "  Rnb  this  cloth  in  yonr  hand,  saying,  'Defilement 
is  contracted!  Defilement  is  contracted!'  and  reniain 
here."  He  then  placed  in  his  hands  an  extremely  clean  white 
cloth.  HaviQK  done  this  he  went  witli  the  other  priesta  to 
the  honae  of  Jivaka  and  occnpied  the  seat  prepared  for  him. 
In  the  meantime  Ghiilla  Panthaka  sat  looking  at  tbe  ann. 
;ind  rubbing  the  cloth,  repeating  "  Defilement  Ib  contracted  '. 
Defilement  is  contracted  I "  by  which  continued  rubbing  the 
cloth  became  dirty.  He  then  reflected  :  "  This  piece  of  clotti 
was  exceedingly  clean  and  white,  but  on  account  of  my 
rubbing  it  with  my  hands  it  bas  contracted  dirt,  and  i(s 
previous  state  is  changed ;  thus  it  is  with  the  constitaent 
parts  of  man,  nothing  remains  permanently  the  same :  all 
things  fade  away  and  are  reproduced  : "  and  thns  his  percep- 
tion of  truth  enlarged. 

Buddha,  knowing  that  be  had  this  perception  of  troth, 
caused  a  miracnlous  vision  of  himself,  seated  with  his  face 
towards  the  east,  and  splendour  irradiating  from  his  body,  to 
appear  before  Chulla  Pantbaka,and  said,  "You  perceive  that 
through  contact  with  yonr  hands  this  piece  of  cloth  has 
become  defiled,  and  the  filth  remains  ;  by  this  yon  learn  that 
defilement,  even  desire,  is  within  yoa  :  put  that  away."  He 
then  spake  the  following  verses  ; — 

"Not  only  is  dirt  defilement,  but  Inst  (or  desire)  is  so  also. 
Defilement  signifies  lust.  Priests  having  put  away  this 
defilement,  live  In  the  practice  of  the  nndefiled  religion," 

[The  same  ia  repeated,  substituting  wrath  and  folly  for 
lust.] 
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When  Buddha  had  spoken  these  veraes  Challo  Panthabu 
became  a  Rahat,  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  three 
Hitakaa.  Formerly,  when  he  was  a  king,  while  walking 
through  the  city  he  perspired,  taxd  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  pare  maslin  robe,  which,  in  couseqaence  of  it,  became 
defiled ;  he  then  thonght,  throagh  this  I>ody  this  nnsnllied 
robe  has  lost  itsoriginal  pnrity  and  become  defiled :  certainly, 
objects  are  not  of  permanent  continaance.  He  thns  obtained 
a  perception  of  the  impermanence  of  material  forms :  it  was 
OQ  this  account  that  the  repetition  of  the  words  "  Defilement 
is  contracted  I "  produced  this  effect. 

The  Kamara  Banda  Jivaka  was  standing  at  the  right  eidf 
of  Boddha  when  the  latter  said,  "  Jlvaka,  are  there  not 
other  priests  in  the  monastery  ? "  and  covered  his  bowl  with 
his  hand.  Mahi  Pantbaka  replied,  "Lord,  there  are  none 
there."  Bnddha  said,  "Jiraka,  another  priest  is  there." 
Jivaka  then  sent  a  person,  saying,  "  Go  and  see  if  there  be 
another  priest  in  the  monastery."  At  that  moment  Chnlla 
Panthaka  thought, "  My  brother  says  that  there  are  no  priests 
in  the  monastery,  bnt  I  will  show  him  that  there  are  some," 
and  immediately  mnltiplying  the  appearance  of  himself  he 
mimonloasly  filled  the  gnrden  with  the  forms  of  priests, 
some  of  whom  appeared  to  be  making  robes,  others  dyeing 
them,  and  others  to  be  engaged  in  stody.  The  man  who 
was  sent,  returned,  saying,  "The  whole  garden  is  foil  of 
priests."  Bnddha  then  said,  "  60  and  say,  Bnddha  calls  for 
Chnlla  Panthaka."  He  went  and  said  this,  when  a  thousand 
months  opened  and  said,"!  am  Chnlla  Panthaka!  I  am 
Ohnlla  Panthaka."  The  man  returned, and  snid,  "They  an> 
all  named  Chnlla  Panthaka."  Bnddha  replied, "  60  and  take 
she  first  by  the  band  who  says  '  I  am  Chidla  Panthaka,' 
and  the  others  will  disappear."  He  did  so,  and  the  priest 
came  with  the  man  who  took  him  by  the  hand.  Buddha 
having  finished  his  meal,  called  Jivaka,  and  snid,  "Bring 
the  bowl  of  Chnlla  Panthaka:  he  will  deliver  the  benedictive 
discourse."    Jivaka  did  so,  and  the  priest,  fearlessly  »e  a 
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young  lion  niters  his  roaringa,  delivered  a  short  benediotive 
disooaree  from  the  Fitakaa.  Bnddha  then  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  attended  by  his  priests  retarned  to  the.  monaster;. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  priests  were  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  instrnction,  they  began  to  converse  on  the  perfections 
of  Bnddha,  saying,  "  Friends,  MaM  Panthaka  being  ignorant 
of  the  capabilities  of  Ohnlla  Panthaka  tamed  him  oat  of  the 
mooaatery,  as  being  stapid  and  anable  in  four  months  to 
learn  one  verse  ;  bat  Baddha,  the  Supreme  Lord  of  instmc- 
tion,  has  daring  tt^  time  occnpied  by  one  meal  caased  him 
to  become  a  Bahat,  acqaainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Three 
Pitakas."  Baddha  being  aware  of  the  conversation  went  to 
the  place,  and  ascending  his  throne  radiated  forth  his  siz- 
colonred  splendoar,  as  the  morning  san  over  the  Yagandhsra 
moantsin  illamines  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Upon  his  entrance 
tlie  conversation  ceased  and  the  priesta  remuned  silent. 
Baddha  looked  mildly  around  him  and  thoaght :  "This 
assembly  is  exceedingly  seemly  :  there  is  not  a  hand  nor  a 
foot  stirred,  nor  the  slightest  soand  heard :  all  these  are  awed 
by  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Baddha  :  were  I  to  ut  here  till 
the  conclasion  of  my  life  they  woald  not  speak  first,  therefore 
it  behoves  me  to  commence  the  conversation."  Speaking, 
therefore,  with  a  mild  voice  like  that  of  Brahma,  he  inqaired 
respecting  the  conversation  in  which  they  were  engaged 
when  he  entered  the  hall.  They  informed  him,  upon  which 
he  said,  "  At  this  time,  priests,  Chnlla  Panthaka  through  me 
has  become  great  in  religion,  formerly  throngh  me  he  became 
great  in  riches."  At  the  request  of  the  priests  he  then  revealed 
that  which  was  hidden  in  past  trans  migrations  : — 

"Formerly,  when  Brahmadatta,  King  of  Kasi,  reigned  iu 
Benares,  B6dhi8at  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  was  made  a  nobleman  of  the  king's  court  and 
was  called  Ghalla  9etth6  :  he  was  wise,  skilfal,  and  expert 
in  nnderstanding  omens.  One  day,  while  going  to  attend 
on  the  king,  he  saw  a  dead  rat  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  considering  the  attending  circumstances,  ha  said,  '  A 
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wise  man  taking  this  rat  may  convert  it  into  an  omfimeat 
for  hifl  wife,  or  into  a  stock  for  trade.*  A  reB|>ectHble  bnt 
poor  man,  hearing  tkem  words,  said,  '  This  nobleman  does 
not  use  these  words  Inconsiderately':  he  therefore  took  the 
rat,  and  going  to  a  market  sold  it  for  a  small  piece  of  money, 
aa  oats'  meat.  With  this  money  he  bonght  some  sugar,  and 
taking  a  chatty  of  water  he  went  to  the  forest  where  the 
flower-gatherers  were  :  to  eaeh  of  them  he  gave  small  bits  of 
the  angar  and  a  ladle  fnll  of  water,  and  each  of  them  in 
retnm  presented  him  with  a  bnnch  of  flowers.  These 
flowers  he  sold,  and  with  the  money  he  thus  realized  he 
procured  more  sugar  and  water,  and  going  to  the  flower 
gardens  that  day  he  obtained  in  retnm  for  what  he  gave  a 
quantity  of  flowering  shrnbs.  Thus  in  a  short  time  he 
aocnmnlated  eight  kah&panae. 

"Afterwards,  on  a  very  windy  and  nuny  day,  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  withered  tmnks  of  trees,  (fried  branohes,  and 
plants  were  blown  down  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  the 
gardener  ooald  devise  no  plan  to  clear  the  grounds  of  them. 
The  man  then  went  to  the  gardener  and  said,  '  If  yon  will 
give  me  these  branohes,  Ac,  I  will  clear  the  garden  of  them,' 
and  to  this  the  gardener  consented.  ChnllantSwisikd  then 
went  to  the  children's  playgronod,  and  inducing  them  to 
help  him  by  giving  them  bits  of  sugar,  he  in  a  short  time 
had  the  whole  brought  out  of  the  garden  and  piled  outside. 
At  that  junctnre  the  king's  potters,  having  a  great  quantity 
of  earthen  vessels  to  bum  for  the  royal  use,  were  seeking 
flrewood  for  the  purpose,  and  seeing  this  heap  of  fuel  bought 
it  from  him.  That  day  Ohallant4w&sik6  obtained  sixteen 
kafa&panas  and  500  earthen  vessels  by  the  sale  of  his  fire- 
wood. 

"When  he  had  aocnmnlated  twenty  kahapanas  he  formed 
another  scheme.  He  went  a  short  distance  from  the  city  to 
the  grass  market,  and  placing  vessels  with  water  he  supplied 
from  them  500  grass-cutters.  They  said  to  him,  '  Friend, 
you  have  been  very  serviceable  to  ns,  what  shall  we  give 
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yoa  ia  return  P '  He  replied, '  Yoa  shall  reqnite  me  wh»n  a 
uecesBity  ocanrs.'  Thna  goiog  from  place  to  place  he  oon- 
tntoted  friendship  and  acquaintance  with  the  traders.  One 
day  he  received  information  from  them  that  on  the  moTTow 
a  merchant  wonld  come  to  the  eity  with  500  horses.  Hearing 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  grass-ontters  and  said, 
'  To-day  let  each  one  of  yoa  give  me  a  handle  of  grass,  and  let 
no  person  sell  any  till  I  have  disposed  of  mine.*  To  this 
they  agreed,  broaght  the  500  bandies  of  grass,  and  pat  them 
at  bis  door.  The  horse  merchant,  having  gone  through  the 
city  for  fodder  withoat  obtaining  any,  gave  him  1,000  pieces 
of  gold  for  his  500  bandies  of  grass. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  a  naval  friend  informed  him  that 
alargetrading  vessel  had  arrived  at  the  port :  he  accordingly 
adopted  the  following  expedient.  He  hired  a  carriage  with 
several  attendants  for  eight  kah&panae,  and  drove  to  the  port 
in  great  splendoar,  agreed  to  parohase  the  whole  cargo,  and 
gave  his  seaUring  as  a  pledge.  He  then  erected  a  tent  at  a 
short  distance,  sat  there,  and  gave  directions  to  his  hired 
attendants  that,  when  the  Benares  merchants  shonld  arrive, 
three  distinct  messengers  shonld  bring  him  the  information. 
About  100  of  the  Benares  merchants  having  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  came  to  the  port  to  porchaae  part  of  the 
cargo ;  bat  they  were  informed  that  they  conld  obtain 
nothing,  as  the  whole  had  been  purchased  by  a  great  mer- 
chant who  was  transacting  bosiness  in  the  tent.  Hearing 
this  they  went  to  liim,  the  attendants  having  given  him 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  each  of  the  merchants  gave 
him  1,000  pieces  as  a  premium  to  have  a  half  share  of  the 
cargo,  and  afterwards  gave  him  a  similar  sum  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  other  half.  ChnllantS- 
wisik6  having  thns  gained  two  lace  returned  to  Benares, 
and  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  took  one  lac  as  a  present  to 
the  nobleman  Chulla  Setthd,  and  reconnted  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  to  him.  The  nobleman  was  so  mnob 
pleased  that  he  gave  him  his  daoghter  in  marriage,  and  he 
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altimately  succeeded  to  his  futher-in-la'w'a  rank  and  Btation 
in  the  Oovernment." 

Baddha  then  spake  the  verse  at  the  head  of  this  Jitaka. 
and  coDolnded  by  saying, "  He  who  was  then  Cballant^wjisiltA 
ia  now  Ohalla  Panthaka,  and  I  who  am  now  Bnddha  wae 
then  the  nobleman  Challa  Setth6." 

End  of  Chnlla-Betthi  J&takap. 


Tlie  sixth,  or  Diiva-dhamma  Jdtakan. 

Verse. — Peaceful,  good  men,  modest,  fearing  sin,  and 
endued  with  virtne,  are  even  in  this  world  called  divine. 

Legend. — When  Bnddha  resided  at  J6tawand  he  delivered 
this  disconrae  on  acconnt  of  a  rioh  priest.  A  rich  man  of 
Sewat,  npon  the  death  of  his  wife  intending  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  erected  for  himself  a  dwelling  with  a  sitting 
room  and  a  store  room,  filliag  the  latter  with  ghee,  rice,  Ac. 
He  then  became  a  priest,  and  his  servants  brought  him  sncb 
food  as  he  desired.  He  had  greiit  store  of  garments  and 
other  priestly  reqaisiteB,  and  wore  one  dresa  at  night  and 
another  in  the  day  :  bis  apartments  were  at  the  extremity  of 
the  monastery.  One  day,  when  he  had  taken  out  his  robes, 
coverlets,  &.C.,  to  spread  them  out  to  air,  a  nomlier  of  country 
priests  came  to  his  rooms,  and  seeiog  the  robes,  Ac,  said, 
"Whose  are  these?"  "Mine,"  he  replied.  "Wiiat,  priest, 
this  robe  and  that  robe  ;  this  uDder-garment  and  that  under- 
garment ?"  "Yes,  friends,  they  are  all  mine."  They  then 
said,  "  Friend,  Bnddha  only  permits  the  possession  of  three 
robes  (forming  one  set  so  as  to  be  worn  at  one  time),  and  yon, 
a  priest  of  this  self-denying  religion,  have  accuuinlated  all 
these.  Come,  let  as  take  him  to  Bnddha."  Buddha,  seeing 
them,  said,  "Why  do  yoo  bring  this  priest  to  me  against  bis 
will  ?  For  what  purpose  have  you  come  ? "  They  replied, 
"  Lord,  this  priest  has  many  goods  and  a  large  wardrobe." 
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'*  Ib  it  tnte,  priest,  that  yon  have  man;  ^ode  F  "  "  It  ie  trae. 
Bhagawi."  "Why  haveyoaprocnredtliem?  Certainly  I  teach 
contentment  with  little ;  a  reBtrsiaing  both  of  body  and 
mincl,and  pereeTeronce  in  the  parsnit  of  pnrity,"  Hearing 
these  worda  of  Buddha  he  became  angry,  and  throwing  off 
his  npper  garmentB  said,  "  Then  I  will  walk  thna  without 
clothes,"  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  with  only  one 
cloth  on.  Upon  this,  Bnddha,  to  recall  him  to  himself,  add, 
"Truly, priest, yon  formerly  songht  for  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  modesty  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  when  yon  were  a 
water-demon:  howthen,nov,beingaprieBtofthiBhonoarable 
religion,  can  yon  throw  off  yonr  upper  garments  and  remain 
ATithoQt  ehame  or  modeety  in  the  midBt  of  this  eminent 
assembly  ? "  Being  by  these  words  restored  to  a  sense  of 
propriety  he  resumed  hiB  garments,  and  having  worshipped 
Baddha,  sat  down.  The  priests,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
event  referred  to,  reqnested  Baddha  to  declare  it,  who  sfUd : 
"Formerly  Brahmadatta  was  King  of  Kftsl  reigning  in 
Benares,  and  Bddhisat  was  bom  of  his  principal  qaeen  and 
named  Mahinsssa.  By  the  time  he  conld  mn  abont,  the  king 
had  another  Bon  who  was  called  Chanda,  and  by  the  time  he 
could  walk  the  qneen  died.  Upon  this  the  king  took 
another  female  as  his  principal  qneen,  to  whom  ho  became 
passionately  attached,  and  had  a  son  by  her  whom  he  named 
Sdriya.  The  king,  being  mnch  delighted  when  he  eaw  the 
child,  said  to  bis  qaeen,  *  I  will  grant  yoa  any  one  thing  yon 
may  request.'  The  queen  eaid  that  she  wonid  prefer  her 
reqnest  on  a  suitable  opportnnlty.  When  her  son  was  grown 
ap  she  said  to  the  king,  'When  my  child  was  born  yonr 
majesty  gave  me  the  privilege  of  preferring  any  request  I 
wished  :  I  now  claim  the  f  nlfilment  of  the  promise ;  appoint 
my  son  yonr  successor  in  the  kingdom.'  The  king  replied, 
*My  two  sons  are  glorious  and  resplendent,  as  two  pillars  of 
fire :  I  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  right  and  give  the 
kingdom  to  your  son.'  Although  he  thus  refosed  her,  yet, 
as  she  oontinned  to  press  him  from  day  to  day,  he  thought, 
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she  will  devise  some  misohief  against  my  sons,  and  calling 
them  to  him  he  said,  '  Childrsn,  whan  Snriya  was  bora  I 
pledged  myself  to  grant  his  mother  any  one  boon,  and  she 
now  requests  the  kingdom  for  her  son,  which  request  I 
am  not  willing  to  grant.  Sin  is  the  very  nature  of  woman, 
and  she  may  possibly  devise  some  evil  against  yon.  Retire 
iato  the  wilderness,  and  upon  my  death  return  to  your 
native  city  and  assome  the  government.'  Thus  weeping, 
lamenting,  and  kissing  their  foreheads  he  dismissed  them. 
They  having  bowed  to  the  king,  descending  from  the  palace, 
saw  the  young  prince  Sdriys  amosing  himself  in  the  palace 
yard,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  occurred,  when  be  said, 
'Brothers,  I  will  accompany  yon,'  and  went  with  them :  they 
then  retired  to  the  wilderness.  Having  proceeded  into  it 
some  distance  B6dbisat  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
calling  Sdriya  to  him  said, '  Go  to  that  take,  bathe,  and  drink, 
and  bring  us  a  little  water.' 

"  That  lake  belonged  to  Wessawanna  (king  of  the  demons), 
who  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  water-demon,  saying,  'You  may 
devour  whosoever  decends  into  this  lake,  onless  he  be 
aoqaEunted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  gods.*  If  be  have  that 
knowledge  you  are  not  permitted  to  destroy  him :  neither 
have  you  any  power  over  those  who  do  not  descend  into  the 
water.'  From  that  time  the  demon  inquired  of  those  who 
descended  into  the  lake  :  '  Do  yon  onderstand  concerning  the 
gods?'  If  theydidnot, hedevoaredthem.  The  Prince  Sdriya 
going  to  the  lake  entered  the  water  without  examination. 
The  demon  seizing  him  said, '  Do  you  know  concerning  the 
gods  ? '  He  replied, '  The  sun  and  moon  are  gods.*  *  Yon  do 
not  understand  Divinity,'  said  the  demon,  and  dragging  him 
down  carried  him  to  his  cave  that  he  might  eat  him  at 
leisnre.  Bddhisat  seeing  that  he  delayed  returning  sent  the 
Prince  Obanda  to  see  after  him.  Upon  his  descending  into 
the  water  the  demon  seized  him  also,  inquiring,  '  Do  yon 

*  Or  with  DiTinitr,  inalndiuf;  the  objects  at  wonhlp. 
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know  oonceming  the  gods  ?  *  He  replied,  *  Yee,  the  toor 
qnarters  of  the  heavetiB  (or  the  regents  of  the  foar  qanrtera) 
are  goda.'  The  demon  replied,  'Yoa  are  ignorant,' and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  place  where  hia  brother  waa,  B6dhi8St, 
seeing  that  he  did  not  return,  thought,  <  Sorely  some  aociilent 
mQBt  have  happened  to  them,'  and  going  himaetf  to  the  spot 
noticed  their  f  ootatepa  descending  to  the  water,  bnt  no  marks 
o£  their  retam,  and  concluded,  this  lake  ia  the  abode  of  a 
demon.  He  accordingly  armed  himself  with  his  sword  and 
how  and  stood  near  the  margin.  The  demon,  seeing  he  did 
not  descend  into  the  water,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
forester,  and  said, '  Why  do  you  not  descend  into  the  lake, 
bathe,  drink,  eat  of  the  roots,  adorn  yourself  with  the 
flowers,  and  go  on  refreshed  ? '  B^dhisat,  observing  him, 
knew  that  it  waa  the  demon,  and  said  to  him,  'Have  my 
brothers  been  seized  by  yoa?'  'Yes,  by  me.'  'For  what 
reason  ? '  '  Those  who  descend  into  this  lake  belong  to  me.* 
'  What,  every  one  ?  "  No  :  if  any  one  understand  concerning 
the  gods  he  does  not  become  mine,  but  all  othera  do.'  *  Why, 
ia  there  any  advantage  to  you  from  knowing  concerning  the 
gode  ? '  '  There  is.'  *  Well,  then,  I  will  teach  you  concerning 
the  gods.'  '  Spettk  on  ;  I  will  listen  to  a  discoarae  on  that 
subject.'  'But,'  said  Bddhisat, 'I  am  now  weary,  and  oannot 
teach  concerning  the  gods. '  The  demon  then  bathed  B6dhi- 
eat,  gave  him  food  and  drink,  anointed  him  with  perfumes, 
and  adorned  him  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  spread  a  seat 
for  him  in  a  beautiful  bower.  Bddhisat  seated  himself  with 
the  demon  at  hia  feet  and  said,  '  Bow  down  your  ear  atten- 
tively and  hear  concerning  the  gods.'  He  then  spake  the 
following  verse : — 

"  Modest,  and  fearing  sin. 
Endued  with  virtao, 
Peacefnl,  good  men,  in  this  world 
.\re  called  divine  (or  gods)." 

"The  demon  hearing  thindiscourse  was  delighted,  and  said 
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to  B6dhieat,  'Pundit,  I  am  pleased  with  j-oa  ;  I  will  give 
yoa  one  of  your  brothers  ;  which  one  shall  I  brioff  f '  He 
said,  'Bring  the  younger.'  '  Pandit,'  said  the  demon,  'yon 
only  know  concerning  the  gods  :  yoa  do  not  practise  what 
yon  know.  Uow  is  it  that  yon  leave  the  elder,  and  say, 
bring  the  yonnger,  and  thns  place  the  elder  last  F '  '  Demon, 
I  both  anderstand  respecting  the  gods  and  practise  what 
I  know.  We  came  on  his  acoonnt  into  this  forest :  his 
mother  solicited  for  him,  from  my  father,  the  kingdom : 
bnt  my  father  wonld  not  grant  that  reqnest,  and  commanded 
as  to  live  in  the  forest  for  onr  safety.  That  Prince  wonld 
not  stay  behind,  but  accompanied  ns.  Shonld  I  say  a 
demon  has  devoured  him  in  the  wilderness,  who  wonld 
believe  me?  Afraid,  then-fore,  of  reproach,  I  have  said, 
bring  the  yonnger.'  'Excellent,  Pnndit,  most  excellent  I 
Yoa  not  only  nnderstand  aboat  the  gods,  bnt  practise  what 
yoa  know.*  The  demon  thus,  with  a  delighted  mind  having 
praised  Bddhisat,  bronght  him  his  two  brothers  and  gave 
them  to  him. 

*'B6dhiSAt  then  said  to  him,  'Friend,  in  consequence  of 
yonr  former  sins  you  are  born  a  demon,  eating  the  flesh 
and  drinking  the  blood  of  others.  If  yon  continue  to  sin  yon 
cannot  escape  the  torments  of  hell.  From  this  time,  forsake 
sin  and  live  virtnonely.'  Having  thus  converted  the  demon, 
he  lived  with  him  in  &ecnrity.  One  day,  conenlting  the 
stars,  he  saw  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  taking  the  demon 
with  him  returned  to  Benares.  He  there  ascended  the 
throne,  appointing  Prince  Chanda  Yizier  and  Prince  Siiriya 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  He  then  prepared  a  residence 
for  the  demon,  ami  had  him  supplied  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  food,  and  having  ruled  injustice,  died,  and  went 
to  his  reward." 

When  Buddha  had  declared  this,  the  rich  priest  entered  the 
first  path  leading  to  Nirvana.  Buddha  further  »iid,  "The 
demon  is  now  the  rich  priest :  Prince  Siirija  is  now  Ananda 
(Buddha's  personal   attendant  and  relative):   the   Prince 
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Ohanda  is  now  SAriputtiS  (one  of  his  two  chief  prieste),  and  I. 
Baddha,  -was  then  the  Prinoe  Mahinissa." 

End  of  the  D^wa-dhamma  Jatakai). 


T/.e  thirty-eiffhth,  or  Baka  Jdtakan. 

Verse. — Fraadfal  canning  does  not  in  the  end  prodnoe 
permanent  advantage :  the  f  raadalent  person  may  be 
oircamvented,  as  the  crane  was  by  the  crab. 

Legend. — When  Baddha  resided  at  J^tawand  he  spake 
this  J&taka  concerning  a  priest  named  Chiwara-waddaki. 

There  was  a  priest  whe  lived  in  the  D^wdram  monastery 
who  was  skilfal  in  cntting  ap  cloth  and  sewing,  and  was, 
therefore,  called  Chiwara-waddaki.  He  procured  some  pieces 
of  old  rotten  cloth,  and  very  skilfolly  made  them  into 
a  robe,  dyed  it,  and  pat  it  by  carefully.  Another  priest, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  make  robes,  bad  received  a  pietM 
of  new  cloth,  and  taking  it  to  Chiwara-waddaki  said,  "  Be  so 
obliging  as  to  cat  this  np  for  me  and  make  it  into  a  robe." 
Upon  which  he  replied,  "  It  will  take  some  time  tocnt  this  np 
and  sew  it,  bat  I  have  a  robe  here  which  I  have  jast  made 
and  kept  by  me";  and  so  saying  he  took  the  new  cloth  and 
gave  him  the  robe  he  had  made  oat  of  decayed  pieces.  After 
the  priest  had  worn  the  robe  a  short  time  it  became  dirty, 
and  he  pot  it  into  hot  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  saw 
that  it  was  decayed  in  many  plftces.  Being  macb  dis- 
pleased and  grieved,  he  made  it  known  to  the  different 
priests  who  visited  the  place,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  cheated  was  pnbliahed  abroad.  There  was  a 
country  priest,  who  was  mnch  of  the  same  disposition  with 
Chiwara-waddaki,  and  he  hearing  tliat  there  was  a  priest  at 
D6w&ram  as  skilful  as  himself  in  the  arts  of  deception, 
thought,  "  It  will  be  a  capital  thing  if  I  can  cheat  -this  ci^ 
priest."     He  accordingly  prooared  a  piece  of  cloth  of  very 
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Blight  teztora,  made  it  into  a  robe,  dyed  it  with  great  skill, 
and  patting  it  on  vieited  the  D6w&ram  monastery.  When 
Ohiwara-waddaki  Baw  it,  he  immediately  coveted  it,  and 
not  knowing  that  the  priest  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deceiving  him,  said,  "  Did  yon,  my  Lord,  make 
this  robe?  "  "  Yes,  I  did,"  he  replied.  "  If  eo,  be  so  good 
as  to  give  it  to  me."  "  Ah  I  what  do  yon  say  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  obti^D  a  robe  in  the  conntry  place  where  I 
live:  If  I  give  yon  this  what  shall  I  wear  myself?"  He 
replied, "  My  Lord,  I  have  a  piece  of  new  cloth ;  take  that 
and  make  it  into  a  robe  and  give  me  this  one."  "Tory 
well,  as  yoa  reqaest  It,  take  the  robe";  and  bo  Baying,  h» 
took  the  piece  of  new  cloth,  gave  him  the  robe,  and  having 
thog  cheated  him,  departed.  After  Chlwam-waddaki  had 
worn  the  cloth  some  time,  it  became  dirty,  and  he  pat  it 
into  hot  water  and  washed  It,  hat  found  that  it  became  torn 
in  many  places,  and  was  exceedingly  ashamed  to  find  that  he 
had  been  taken  in  by  a  village  priest.  It  was  Boon  known 
that  the  knavish  ptieat  of  DSwaram  had  been  himself 
cheated  by  one  who  had  come  from  the  coantry,  and  it 
became  the  anbjeot  of  convereation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
priests.  Baddha  coming  to  the  place,  and  being  seated, 
inquired  what  they  were  talking  about,  when  they  told  him 
the  cironmatanoe,  and  he  said,  "  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  D^wdram  priest  has  been  clicamvented  by  the  other 
priest:  it  wns  so  on  a  former  occasion."  Upon  being  re- 
quested by  the  priests  he  related  tiie  following  event  :— 

"  In  former  daya  there  was  in  a  certain  place  a  small  lake, 
the  water  of  which  became  dried  up  in  the  hot  weather. 
At  that  time  Eddhisatwayi^  was  a  god  who  dwelt  in  a  tree  on 
the  border  of  a  lake  covered  with  the  lotus.  In  consequence 
of  the  heat  there  was  very  little  water  in  the  amalt  lake,  but 
a  great  number  of  little  fishes.  This  being  observed  by 
a  crane,  he  thought,  '  I  must  devise  some  plan  by  which  I 
may  catch  these  fishes  and  eat  them.'  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  border  of  the  lake  and  stood  thonghtful,  with  his 
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head  hanging  down,  like  n  devoat  hermit.  The  littlf 
fishes  noticing  him,  eame  near  and  said,  '  Sir,  what  are  yon 
medUating  about  as  you  stand  there  ? '  The  crane  said, '  I  am 
thinking  about  yon.'  *Ah,  Sir,  what  are  you  thinking  about 
ns  7 ' '  Vfhy,'  he  replied, '  there  is  very  little  water  in  this  lake, 
and  you  get  but  little  to  eat :  on  account  of  thiB  hot  weather 
70a  little  fishes  saffer  great  inconvenience.  That  was  the 
snhjeot  of  my  meditation  :  bnt  if  yon  will  do  what  I  advise, 
I  will  take  yon  one  by  one  in  my  hill,  and  pnt  yon  into  a 
beantifal  lake  covered  with  the  five  kinds  of  lotus.*  They 
replied, '  Ah,  Sir,  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Kalpa  that  a  crane  has  ever  thought  of  the  welfare  of 
little  fishes ;  yon  only  intend  to  deceive  ns,  and  to  devour 
every  one  of  ns.'  The  crane  replied, '  Do  not  think  so ;  but  if 
yon  donbt  my  word,  let  one  of  yonr  number  go  and  examine 
the  place  and  report  to  yon.*  The  little  fishes  then  thoogbt, 
'This  crane  is  a  moat  righteous  person,'  and  accordingly 
deputed  one  of  their  body  (a  Kanapaddaba)  to  visit  the 
place.  The  crane  accordingly  took  him  in  hia  bill  to  the 
place,  showed  him  all  the  heanties  of  the  lake,  brought  him 
back,  and  put  him  down  among  the  fishes,  upon  which 
he  related  in  detail  to  the  other  fishes  the  excellencies  of 
the  other  lake;  upon  which  they  said,  'Sir,  take  us  all 
to  that  lake.'  The  crane  assented,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
took  the  fish  who  had  been  to  see  the  lake,  carried  him 
to  the  bank,  and  then  seating  himself  on  a  tree,  killed  him 
with  his  bill,  ate  him,  left  the  bones  scattered  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  went  back  for  more  ;  and  said,  '  I  have 
taken  that  one  to  the  lake,  now  let  another  one  come.*  80 
taking  another  he  ate  him  likewise,  until  he  perceived  that 
he  had  devoured  the  whole  of  them.  Coming  again  to  the 
place  he  found  there  a  crab  remaining,  and  being  desirous  of 
eating  him  also,  said,  'Ah,  good  master  crab,  I  have  taken  all 
those  little  fishes  and  put  thetn  into  the  lake  covered  wiih 
lotases.  Why  do  you  remain  here  alone  ?  If  you  are  willing  I 
will  take  yon  also  and  pnt  you  in  the  same  lake.'  The  crab  then 
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said, '  Ah,  crane,  hov  will  yon  take  me  there  ? '  'I  will  take 
yon  in  my  bill,'  he  said.  He  replied, '  I  am  afraid  if  yoa  take 
me  in  that  way  yon  will  let  me  fall  to  the  groand .'  The  crane 
said,  *  Do  not  fear  that ;  I  will  take  hold  of  yon  with  great 
oare  and  carry  yoD  safe.*  The  crab  then  thonght,  *  This  crane 
hsB  not  pnt  one  of  those  little  flehea  into  the  lake,  but  has 
eaten  them  all.  Now  if  he  takes  me  there  and  does  not  pnt 
me  into  the  lake  I  will  cnt  his  throat  and  kill  him,'  He 
accordingly  said, '  Friend  crane,  yon  are  not  able  to  hold  mo 
snfBciently  fast  and  take  me  there,  bnt  I  can  hold  fast.  If 
yon  will  allow  me  to  hold  by  yonr  neck  with  my  claws  I  will 
go  with  yon.'  Upon  which  the  crane,  not  thinking  that  the 
orab  meant  to  deceive  him,  said  'Very  well,'  and  pnt  down 
his  neck.  The  crab  then  seized  hold  of  it  with  his  claws  as 
though  it  were  with  a  vice,  held  it  fast,  and  Baid, '  Now  go.' 
The  crane  accordingly  went  to  the  lake,  and  then  tnmed 
towards  the  trees  in  the  neighbonrhood.  Upon  this  the  crab 
exclaimed, '  Ah,  where  are  yoa  taking  me  withon  t  patting  me 
into  the  lake  ?'  'What,  crab,'  said  the  crane,  *are  yon  my 
relativethatyonspeakthns?  Yon  are  my  slave.  Look,  wretch, 
at  the  heap  of  bones  at  the  foot  of  theae  trees  :  these  belonged 
to  the  fish  I  have  eaten,  and  I  intend  to  eat  yon  in  a  like 
manner.'  Upon  which  the  crab  said  *  Ah,  crane,  those  little 
flahea  were  destitute  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  they  became 
yonr  prey,  bnt  yon  cannot  deceive  me  so  ;  I  will  bring  yoa 
to  yonr  end.  Yon  have  not  done  wisely  in  this  ;  do  yon  not 
see  yon  are  deceived,  for  tf  I  die  we  both  shall  die,  for  I 
will  cnt  your  throat  with  my  claws.'  And  bo  saying  he 
grasped  him  tightly.  Upon  this  the  orane,  gasping,  and 
trembling  for  his  life,  said  with  tears,  *  0,  my  Lord  crab,  I  did 
not  intend  to  Injnre  yon,  neither  have  I  done  yon  any  harm  ; 
spare  my  life,  I  pray  yon.'  *  Wei!,' said  the  crab,  'if  it  be  so 
then  descend  gently  and  pnt  me  into  the  lake.'  The  crane 
accordingly  turned  round  and  deecending  to  the  lake  put  the 
crab  upon  the  mud  on  ita  border  ;  upon  this  the  crab,  with 
his  sharp  claws,  severed  at  once  the  crane's  head  from  his 
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body,  K8  3  flower  is  severed  from  its  Btalk  with  BhearB,  and 
deaoended  into  the  water.  The  god  who  resided  in  the 
tree,  eeeiog  this  wonderfal  transaction,  caused  the  woods  to 
resound  witli  its  plaudits,  and  with  a  melliflaous  voice  said : 
'  Fraudf n)  cunning  does  not  in  the  end  produce  permanent 
advantage  :  the  fraudulent  person  may  be  circumvented,  as 
the  crane  was  by  the  crab.' 

"  He  who  waB  the  crane  at  that  time  is  now  the  D£waram 
priest ;  the  crab  iB  now  the  country  priest  by  whom  the 
other  has  been  taken  in,  and  I,  Buddha,  was  then  the  god 
residing  in  the  tree  who  witnessed  the  transaction," 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  COINS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

OF  CEYLON. 

By  the  Hon.  Mr.  JUSTICE  Stakk. 

(Read  February  26,  1848.) 

The  Btudy  of  coins,  or  Numiematics,  is  both  interesting 
and  important.  For  besides  (1)  their  absolate  or  intrinsic 
value,  arising  from  their  pecaniary  or  their  artistic  worth, 
and  (2)  their  monetary  valae,  or  valne  as  cprrenoy,  coins  have 
also  (3)  a  great  literary  and  historical  valiie.  They  supply 
at  once  sensible,  living,  and  portable  evidences  and  illnstra- 
tloDB  of  history  and  literature. 

Moreover,  within  a  limited  area  such  as  this  Island,  coins 
in  an  historical  and  literary  point  of  view  acquire  a  peculiar 
interest  and  importance.  For  here  we  are,  as  it  were,  tike 
the  inhabitants  of  a  coast  on  which  the  tide  continually 
ebbs  and  flows  :  we  see  the  tide  of  conquest  and  population 
advancing  on  the  Island  and  receding,  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  circumstance,  and  from  the  coins  at  different  times 
deposited  we  ascertain  the  character  and  operation  of  the 
political  power  of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

The  subject  has  not  yet  received  among  ne,  however,  the 
consideration  it  deserves ;  and  in  the  present  Paper,  the  want 
of  a  variety  of  specimens  from  the  very  limited  nattire  of 
onr  collections,  has  been  such  as  to  render  this  but  a  mere 
contiibution  in  furtherance  of  the  study,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Members  more  immediately  to  its  prosecntion. 

1. — Ancient  Coins. 
The  most  ancient  coins  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Island 
appear  to  be  those  found  in  such  quantities  at  Kalpitiya, 
l2 
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Maatota,  and  other  plaoeB  on  the  aorth  coaat,  and  of  which 
varioas  descriptions  have  at  different  times  been  given.* 
Those  fonnd  at  Kalpitiya  were  contained  in  a  ohatt}-, 
buried  in  the  earth  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  from 
the  aarfaoe,  and  amoanted  in  number  to  about  5,000.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  were  a  hoard  bailed 
there  for  security  ;  but  the  circnmstance  of  the  ooins  beii^ 
all  of  one  description,  and  that  so  inferior,  seeme  to  militate 
against  such  a  supposition. 

The  condition  of  the  coins  is  extremely  unequal,  some 
being  clear  and  in  good  order  while  others  show  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  air  or  damp ;  and  others  are  as  mnoh 
reduced  and  defaced  as  the  old  worn-out  silver  coinage  of 
England.  The  best  specimens  weigh  abont  65  grains  of 
metal,  which  is  about  the  weight  of  the  Odeypoor  pysa. 

In  the  specimen  of  which  a  representation  Is  annexed. 
No.  l,t  we  see  on  the  reverse  the  monkey  chief  Hannm^. 

"Of  strength  resistlees,  and  wide  wasting  wrath."J 

Uttra  Rdmd  Gheritra,  Act  1,  Be.  2. 

But  this  carries  as  back  to  mytholo^oal  times,  and  to  the 
old  legend  of  IUm&  and  his  "fawn-eyed"  S[t4. 

She  was  the  danghter  of  a  powerful  prince  Janaka,  who, 
having  in  his  possession  by  inheritance  a  valued  bow  of 
great  strength,  derived  originally  from  Mah&  Deiyo,  declared 
that  no  one  shonld  have  her  in  marriage  who  could  not  bend 
that  bow.  It  was  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  Rama,  the  son 
of  Daaaratha,  King  of  Aydddhya,  or  Onde,  bent  it  and 

*  &ee  Anfttic  Beeearohes,  toI.  ZVII.,  p.  R97,  ajid  Joarnsl  ot  the  Bttngal 
ABiatieSoeietytorl835,  p.6I3,»iidfoilS3T,p.39S«t  (#7.  See  also  Jomnkl 
of  the  Cvjltm  AsUtio  Sooiet?,  1816,  p.  79. 

■\  Flkte  not  inned. 

X  Then  ii  a  rapTesentatioii  of  this  ooln  in  DKVf'a 
there  the  Mverae  U  tamed  apgido  donn,  and  it  i 
"  raHunble  more  hieroglyphioa  th&n  letteiB," 
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obtained  the  hand  of  SIta  ;  bnt  by  Bomo  coart  intrigoea  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  home  and  to  wander  with  her 
aa  as  exile  in  the  forest  of  DaT;idaka  at  the  soarcea  of  the 
Goduvery — 

The  pare  Qodavery,  which  wins  her  way 

Stately  and  clear,  through  ancient  treea  that  shade, 

Impervioaa  tangling,  her  majestic  coarse. 

Mahd  Vim  Gheritra,  Act  5. 

Here  he  encountered  and  discomfited  varioas  membere  of 
the  RifaBhaaa  tribe,  a  demon  race  ;  and  having  also  injured 
Surpanakha,  the  sister  of  R^vanii,  the  demon  prince,  the  latter 
in  revenge  seized  little  SIUl  and  carried  her  off  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Lagki.  In  this  extremity  RAma  got  assiBtanoe 
from  the  monkey  king  Sugriya,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
his  own  brother  B&Ii,  but  restored  again  to  his  kingdom  by 
Ram&,  and  now  from  a  aenee  of  gratitude  despaVhed  his 
chiefs  in  all  directions  to  find  out  Sfti's  abode.  HannmAn 
was  sncooBsfal.  He  jumped  over  the  cnrrent  which  runs 
between  this  Island  and  the  continent,  and  saw  and  spoke  to 
the  diaoonaolate  Siti  ;  then  setting  fire  to  La^ka,  he  returned 
and  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  Rjimi,  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  southern  point  of  the  land,  where  the  apes 
are  feigned  to  have  fiang  into  the  sea  the  islands  of  Maim&r 
and  lUm^asvaram,  and  the  other  masses  of  rock  which  now 
lie  across  the  stnut,  and  by  which  a  passage  to  the  Island 
was  to  be  effected.  The  allied  forces  were  met  by  the  mon- 
strona  bands  of  Lagka :  a  fearfnl  confiict  ensned,  bnt  at 
length  the  demons  were  defeated,  R4vaii&  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Bima,  and  SitA  waa  reatored  in  parity  to  her  lord,  who 
afterwards  returned  to  Ay6ddhya,  received  from  his  brother 
BhArata  the  dominion  to  which  he  waa  entitled,  and  reigned 
in  peace  and  prosperity  a  thoaaand  yearo. 

This  oldlegend,  which  forma  thesubject  of  the  i£a'n(i^afja, 
an  epic  poem  of  remote  date,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
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MalabarB  both  here  aad  on  the  coast,  in  mnch  the  eame  way 
RB  waa  the  tale  of  Troy  and  the  house  of  Agamemnon  amosgr 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  they  have  several  proverbs  in 
relation  to  it.  Thns,  they  speak  of  "  The  monkey  that  burnt 
Lagki,"*  and  say  "S(t4's  birth  was  La^ki's  destr action. "t 
They  eay  also  "  Rima's  arrow  waa  salted  to  its  proy."J 
And  "  Woald  yoa  direct  Rami's  arrow  at  a  small  bird  ?  "$ 
la  like  manner,  probably,  Is  the  description  of  coins  ^ve 
are  now  considering  sometimes  call  "Havana's  money*' 
and  demon  caBb  :  not,  however,  I  presume,  that  it  was  the 
work  or  tbe  carrent  money  of  the  demons  (by  whom  we 
here  nnderstand  the  early  inhabitants  of  La^ki,  demon 
worehlppers,  not  acknowledging  the  Hindu  gods  of  the 
Brahmanical  theogony),  bat  because  it  had  reference  to  the 
victory  over  them  In  La^ki. 

The  G^re  on  tbe  obverse  of  the  coins  is  sapposed  to  be 
Viahna,  of  whom  Rama  was  an  avatdra  or  incarnation. 
Vishna  was  also,  according  to  the  Mahdioarfsd,  chapter  VII., 
the  tutelary  deity  of  La^ka,  so  assigned  at  the  settlement  of 
Wijaya  and  his  followers  in  the  Island.  It  is  no  doubt  in 
'  the  former  respect  only  that  he  appears  on  the  present  coins. 
By  the  demons  of  the  story  the  Yeddfi  people  were  perhaps 
intended ;  and  by  the  allied  forces  certain  tribes  of  the  coaat, 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Sinhalese,!]  who  have 
adopted,  or  then  actaally  had  as  their  own,  Rami's  god ;  and 
also  made,  as  we  find  Saman,  the  brother  of  Ram^  the  geniut 
loci  of  Sabaragamuwa.    It  may  be  also  that  the  Kushtarajd, 

X  0c;aS^g^^4a  riTijifirili, 

H  The  Tibetana,  wbo  ue  Hnddhistx  and  aoqnainted  with  the  etotj  of 
Hstmiu&ii,  Buppone  themaelfee  the  desceadwita  of  auapawidBlmdy-demoti, 
anoh  as  tbe  nniou,  on  the  above  snpposition,  o!  WijftjB  and  Knir&u  in 
Ceylon. 
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whose  gigantic  figure  appears  cut  in  tlie  rock  at  Weli- 
gama,  is  no  other  than  Kakutstha  the  great  progenitor  of 
RAini. 

The  anion  of  Hindu  obaerrancefl  with  BuddbiBDi,  the 
notion  of  tutelar;  deities,  and  even  the  eonntenance  «f  demon 
oSenngs,  ie  common  among  the  Sinhalese  ;  and  this  not,  it 
would  seem,  in  aoywise  by  conqnest  or  oompalsion,  bnt 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Sinhalese  history  of 
their  own  choice  and  conaent.*.  How  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the 
SighaleBe  came  off  from  a  Hindu  stock,  before  religions 
intolerance  had  yet  manifested  itself  in  India  ?  And  that, 
still  finding  in  our  common  nature  a  want  which  philosophy 
cannot  supply,  they  became,  like  the  men  of  Athens  of  old. 
BuperstitiODB  in  all  things,  and  seek  methods  of  atonement 
and  propitiation  from  the  poor  yakkus,  in  spite  of  Boddha 
and  all  his  priests  ?  An  investigation  into  the  character  of 
the  Sinhalese  invasion,  and,  connected  with  that,  an  inqniry 
Into  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  different  states  and 
tribes  of  Hindustan  at  the  time,  are  desiderata.  [But  see 
Colonel  Sy he's  Notes,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  VI., 
p.  248  et  aeq.'] 

The  emblems  to  the  fignres  on  the  coins  are  not  clear,  and 
the  characters  inscribed  on  the  reverse  differ  on  different 
specimens.  The  annexed  are  examples  of  the  different 
reverses,!  with  one  in  which  Hanuman  appears  in  his  nsunl 
attitude  in  this  description  of  coins,  and  at  his  side  a  fish, 
to  express  the  water  whereby  be  acquired  his  celebrity. 

*  Among  the  gifts  roaipnxmll^  friren  and  inteicluui^  as  pledges  of 
■nntnkl  friendihip  and  allianoe  between  D^TsnaijpiTBtiaediaiieBrljkingof 
Oeflon  of  the  Wijayan  dynasty,  and  the  famoiu  Dhamm&sdkd  of  Indift,  both 
of  them  Baddbista,  thongh  the  father  of  the  latter  was  of  the  Brahmanic&l 
faith  (IfdAdioania,  chapter T.),  we  Ssd  from  the  Xahatca^i,  chapter  XI., 
tbere  was  "*  right-hand  ohaoh,"  which  ie  Vixh^a's  shell  in  the  Tfimdyaaa, 
And  ID  the  Mahimnta,  cbaptei«XXX.and  XXXI.,  tbe  shell  of  SKkh6,  lord 
of  Dfirda. 

t  See,  as  respects  these  inBcrlptioDB,  Jonmkl  of  the  Ben^l  Asiatic  Society 
for  1837,  p.  298  rt  fq. 
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There  is  a  small  gold  coin,  apparantl?  of  the  same  olaaa 
with  the  preceding  copper  coins.  A  representation  of  it  is 
annexed,  No.  2.'  On  the  obverse  there  is  a  figure  resembling 
that  on  the  copper  coins,  yet  of  saperior  workmanship ;  bat 
on  the  reverse  there  is  no  fignre,  bat  characters  only.  It  may 
be  later  in  date.    It  weighs  six  grains  and  a  half. 

In  a  oommnni cation  to  this  Society  from  Mr.  Simon  Oasie 
Chetty,  mention  is  made  of  another  gold  coin  of  the  Bam« 
class,  weighing  60  grains.  It  is  described  as  having  on  one 
side  a  figare  seated  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  the  K4gmri 
characters  i^ri  Lankisvara,  the  lord  of  Lagki.t  And  in  th« 
same  commanication  reference  is  made  to  some  other  coina 
also  of  the  same  class. 

Annexed  is  a  representation  of  another  coin.  No.  3,*  which 
Appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  XVII.,  p.  597,  fig.  110,  bat  not  otherwise 
described  there  than  as  having  thereon  rade  figures,  one 
apparently  intended  for  Hanamin.    It  weighs  51^  grains. 

There  is  also  another  small  copper  coin,  a  copy  of  which 
is  annexed.  No.  4,*  having  on  the  obverse  two  figares,  whieh 
one  might  fancy  to  be  Rimi  with  his  bow,  and  the  giant 
prince  of  La^ka.    It  weighs  45^  grains. 

In  the  Mdhdwa^sa  mention  is  freqaently  made  of  the 
kabipana.  Mr.  Tarnonr  describes  this  as  a  gold  coin  worth 
10  m&saka,  which  he  says  is  a  silver  coin  called  in  Sinhalese 
rnassa,  and  now  valued  at  eightpence.  This  wonld  make 
the  kahapana  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  According  to 
another  account,  derived  from  the  Books'of  Discipline,  the 
kah&pana  consists  of  4  padas  or  quarters,  each  of  which 
contains  5  miisaka ;  and  as  in  determining  oases  of  discipline 
at  the  present  day  the  priests  reckon  the  pads  equivalent  to 
a  rapee,  the  miaaka  would  thas  be  about  4|<f.,  and   the 

*  Plftte  not  iaaned. 

t  ThisoTtlie  preceding  soema  U>  be  what  Dr.  Dav;  okUs  the  DBmbftde^ijk 
r&tran  or  gold  pieoa.— Dkvy'B  "Ceylon,"  p.  U6, 
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kaMpauB  8  Bhillinge,  which  -was  the  value  of  the  old 
Negapatam  pagoda.  Yet  again  it  ia  said  the  mAsaka  vaB 
considered  equal  to  the  Kandyan  ridi  or  Bilver  piece ;  and 
this  is  trne,  though  the  latter  ia  accounted  by  Dr.  Davy 
worth  only  aboat  7d.  English.*  The  real  value  of  those  old 
coins  thus  appears  to  he  now  unknown  ;  and  the  stories  we 
have  of  them  in  the  Mahdwa^a,  chapters  XXI.  and  XXX.,  so 
incredible  are  the  sums  there  mentioned  and  their  applioa* 
tion,  o&ly  throw  the  subject  into  greater  obscurity  and  doubt. 
Elaro,  for  instance,  the  Malabar  uBurper,  the  yoke  bar  of 
his  carriage  having  by  accident  injured  fifteen  stones  of  a 
Buddhist  building,  gave  15,000  kahipanas  for  its  repair ;  and 
inasubsequent  reign,  3  bricklayer  being  asked  the  best  form 
of  a  chetyan  or  d4gaba,  and  replying  that  he  would  make  it  of 
the  shape  of  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  water,  had  a  suit  of 
clothes  given  him  by  the  king,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  12,000 
kahApanas  for  his  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and  the  king 
also  directed  that  "  sixteen  lacs  of  kahdpanas,"  together  with 
clothee,  food,  and  the  five  coadiments,  should  be  placed  at 
every  gate  for  distribation  among  the  workmen  employed 
in  erecting  the  edifice.  This,  however,  we  may  collect,  that 
there  was  at  one  time  a  common  current  money  which 
included  the  kah^pana  and  misaha,  but  the  time  of  their 
actual  cnrrency  was  remote,  short,  and  limited  ;  and  being, 
as  I  conjecture  they  were,  Buddhist  coins  only,  thongh  indeed 
widely  known  throughout  India  as  well  as  bere,t  their 
character  and  value  became  at  length  matter  of  mere  book- 
learning  and  tradition.  Neither  of  the  coins  named  have 
come  under  my  observation  ;  but  annexed,  No.  5,{  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  small  copper  coin  bearing  on  one  side  what 
seems  intended  for  a  lion — the  symbol  of  the  Sighalese 

*  TluB  ie  the  ralae  of  the  vume  in  China. 

■^  Qhsna  N&ndo  of  India  got  hiB  name  from  hia  ezceasive  loTe  of  money, 
and  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  amaee  toother  a  vast  sum  he  cxmTeitedbT 
re-ooinjng'  each  kah&pana  into  eight.  The  same  coin,  the  kah&pMia,  in 
alao  mentioned  in  the  Sand^aa,  or  epiatle  from  the  Sag^harijs  of  Burma. — 
"Friend,"  Till.,  19.  t  Plate  not  iuned. 
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kings  ae  deBceDdanta  of  the  father  of  Wijays,  the  lion-boni 
and  lion  killer,  so  described  in  the  fabnlons  atory  -with 
which  the  Mahdwaifsa  veils  hia  origin.  It  weigha  3S 
graina. 

Annexed  also  is  a  repreaentation  of  a  Ssh-marked  coin. 
No.  6,*  the  same  as  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  for  1837,  p.  302,  fig.  16,  as  a  gennine  old  goId 
of  Ceylon  dag  ap  at  Montolle,  by  which  mnst  be  meant 
Mdntoia,  On  one  side  is  a  bnll  or  deer  (which  latter  waa  a 
symbol  of  the  Baddhiat  priests,  who  it  is  said  Bometimea 
atrack  coins  in  their  vih4ree)  and  on  the  other  two  fiehee. 
The  coin  is  probably  allied  to  that  noticed  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  XYII.,  p.  592,  %.  81.     It  weigha  68  grains. 

Annexed  also  is  a  representation  of  the  ridi,  No.  7,*  as 
given  by  Dr.  DaTy,t  who  says  "  it  resembles  a  fish-hook,  and 
is  merely  a  piece  of  thick  silver  wire  bent."  This  descrip- 
tion accords  mnch  with  the  larin,  an  old  coin  and  money  of 
account  in  Persia  and  Arabia  of  2^  mamoodis.  It  conmsted 
of  a  silver  wire,  abont  half  an  inch  in  length,  donbled 
up,  and  flattened  on  one  side  to  receive  the  impression  of 
characters.  The  mamoodi  of  Gombron  was  worth  3d.,  so 
that  the  larin  and  ridi  were  in  valne  too  almost  the  same. 

Other  ancient  coins  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Island,  bnt  of  a 
different  class,  are  those  of  which  the  annexed  are  repre- 
sentations. No.  8.*  They  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  bnt  all 
apparently  of  the  same  general  description.  The  gold  coins 
weigh  abont  6  grains  and  the  silver  coins  5  grains,  which  is 
about  the  I-17th  of  a  shilling.  My  servant  fonnd  one  of  these 
when  travelling  with  me  a  few  months  ago  on  the  north 
coast  near  to  Mintota.  Bnt  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  vast 
nnmber  discovered  abont  two  years  ago  in  the  Pachchilaippali 
district  of  Jaffna.  The  nnmber  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  7,000.  They  were  contained  in  a  large  bine  and  white 
glazed  jar,  three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  among  the  roots 


•  Plate  not  Issved.  f  OKvy'v  "Ceylon,"  p.  246. 
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of  an  old  tree  of  the  Banyan  species,  not  far  from  a  kdvila 
or  Htndd  temple.  The  jar  was  near  the  feet  of  a  hnman 
skeleton,  abont  which  were  many  rich  jewels :  a  ring  was 
fonnd  with  the  finger  hone  still  remaining  in.  Ornaments 
and  bars  of  gold  were  also  foand  in  the  jar.  There  was  no 
silver  or  copper  at  the  place,  all  were  of  gold.  A  small 
common  chatty  was  fonnd  at  another  tree  hard  by,  with 
the  same  description  of  coins.  The  natives  cnll  the  trees 
"  demon  trees," 

Some  Roman  medals  were  discovered  at  Mantota  in  the 
year  1574.  Where  they  were  deposited,  and  in  whose  hands 
they  now  are,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  would 
be  gratifying  if  any  Member  of  the  Society  conld  fnmish 
information  on  the  snbjeot. 

The  annexed  representation,  No,  %,*  is  of  a  coin  of  lead  75 
grains  in  weight,  having  on  one  side  a  Roman  head,  and  on 
the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  as  in  the 
Roman  gold  scrapalus. 

II. — Modern  Coins. 

In  the  former  period,  coins,  always  nseful,  both  as  evi- 
dences of'hiBtorical  facts  and  as  affording  illastrations  of 
literary  and  historical  documents,  have  more  of  the  former 
character  than  the  latter.  Here  it  is  otherwise  :  the  facts  of 
history  are  nowgenerally  known,  and  coins  are  conaeqnently 
valnable,  not  so  mnch  to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  facts 
as  to  illiiBtrate  and  explain  the  acconnts  we  have  of  them,  or 
the  allQBions  made  to  them,  in  history  and  literatare. 

And  first  with  respect  to  the  Portngnese,  their  settlement 
in  Ceylon  appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  Sinhalese :  it 
had  the  effect  of  completely  separating  the  people  of  the 
const  from  those  of  the  interior,  and  shntting  np  the  latter 
among  their  mountains,  away  from  every  opportnnity  of 
interoonrse  or  commnnication  with  foreign  nations,  while 

*  PUt«  not  issaed. 
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they  themaelves  wore  at  the  same  time  destitate  of  all  fixed 
lawB  and  of  all  Bettled  political  iDstitntioiia.  And  in  regard 
to  the  Sinhalese  of  the  coast,  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
their  conqnerors  they  lost  at  once  their  honeet;,  their 
principle,  and  their  manners,  without  acquiring  better 
in  their  place.  Generally  also,  all  trade  was  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  in  kind ;  so  that,  says  the 
French  editor  of  Ribeyro,  "  there  is  not  mach  money  in  the 
conntry."  The  Portagaese  had,  however,  it  would  seem, 
introduced  the  ase  of  pagodas,  pardaons*  larins.  The 
king  of  Kandy  had  also  allowed  his  enbjects  to  make  aae  of 
ahindof  money  which  everybody  was  permitted  to  fabricate. 
He  describcB  it  aa  of  very  pare  silver,  and  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish-hook.  It  must  have  been  the  ridi.  The  king  also 
strnek,  he  says,  a  kind  of  money  called  panan  or  fanam, 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  imitate  ander  pain  of  death. 
Bat,  adds  he,  all  kinds  of  money  are  very  scarce  ;t  and  sayB 
Bertolacci, "  whatever  was  the  onrrency  of  Ceylon  daring  the 
gOT«iiment  of  Fortugoese,  no  vestige  now  remains  of  it."J 
This  last  observation,  which  mast  in  strictness  be  limited 
to  the  cnrrency  of  the  Island,  woald  show  how  immediately 
on  the  departure  of  the  Portagaese  their  power — that  power 
,by  which  the  currency  is  influenced — ceased. 

Under  the  Dutch,  the  coins  that  were  used  in  Holland  were 
also  current  in  Ceylon  ;  but,  besides  them,  there  were  copper 
coins,  in  stivers  or  pices  as  they  were  called,  and  chaUiee.  The 
standing  value  of  the  pice  or  stiver  was  dependent  on  a  regu- 
lation of  government,  which  made  80  of  them  equal  to  one 
silver  ducatoon.  Th  irty-siz  of  them  weighed  a  Dutch  poond 
of  the  best  copper.  This  coin,  however,  as  says  6ertolaoai,J 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Dutch  stiver,  66|  of  which 
(3  florins  and  6  stivers)  were  worth  a  dacatoon  :  the  two  coins, 

*  The  parda  or  pardao  it  (lot,  la  a  silTer  coin  worth  fonr  good  taogaa, 
«qna1  til  two  BhillingB  and  sizpenoe  sterling'. 

t  Lee's  "  Bibeyro,"  p.  13.  t  Bartolaooi,  "Viaw  of  Cejlon,"  p.  77. 

5  "  View  of  Ceylon,"  p.  78.  |1  This  seemE  a  mieprint  tot  46. 
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thoagli  bearing  the  same  appellation,  had  do  reference  to 
each  other.  The  term  ohally  ia  equivalent  to  and  may  have 
come  from  the  Greek  chalkoa,  seven  of  which  went  to  the 
oholoB  or  fanam  of  12  graina  weight,  .in  valne  a  penny 
half-penny  Engliah.  The  earliest  Dntch  chally  I  have  yet 
met  with  bears  date  1732,  and  has  the  nsnal  monogram — * 


with  the  legend  sp  nos  indeo,  or  as  it  is  more  fully  set  out  in  a 
chally  of  1791 — the  intermediate  ones  not  having  any  motto 
— spes  nostra  m  deo  eat.  At  Tntioorin  gold  pagodae  were 
coined  in  the  Dntch  mint  there  established  nnder  the  control 
of  the  Ceylon  Government.  Some  silver  rapees  were  coined 
by  Falck,  who  was  appointed  Governor  and  Director  of  India, 
Angast  9, 1765,  and  also  by  Governor  TandergrafiE,  bat  very 
few:  they  were  current  for  36  stivers  each.  And  there 
were  also  a  great  many  foreign  coins,  as  the  Spanish  dollar 
OF  piastre,  the  poo  varabnn  or  star  pagoda,  the  parengy  vara- 
han  or  Portngnese  pagoda  or  Porto  Novo  pagoda,  the  Sorat 
and  Sica  rnpee,  Ac.  The  prices  of  these  were  all  regulated 
by  their  intrinsic  Value  compared  with  the  silver  ducatoon  ; 
and  keeping  the  exchange  of  the  Island  carrency  to  80  stivers 
for  each  ducatoon,  these  different  coins  bore  a  price  in  copper 
coin  according  to  that  standard. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  had  become  embarrassed  when 
Vandergraff  was  made  Governor,  which  was  on  Febrnary  7, 
1785,  and  the  same  year  he  issned  for  the  first  time  in 
Ceylon  a  paper  currency.  This  consisted  of  Treasury  notes 
called  Kredit  Srievfn,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand  in 
Ceylon  copper  coin  at  the  rate  of  48  stivers  per  rixdollar. 
There  was,  it  seems,  at  that  time  no  coin  for  the  rixdollar :  it 
was  merely  an  ideal  one  divided  into  12  fanams,  and  each 

*  Th«t  is,  TereenigdB  Oostinducbe  Company. 
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fanam  into  i  Btivere.  On  the  eatahliahnient  of  the  paper 
money  the  Governor  not  only  made  all  payments  in  that 
way,  bat  also,  as  a  further  means  of  raiBing  a  revenne.  pnt 
np  the  gold  and  silver  to  anction  ;  and  in  the  year  1795  the 
silver  dncatoon,  which  ten  years  before  had  been  exchanged 
for  not  more  than  80  stivers  each,  was  sold  at  a  hnndred. 
This  resnlt  arose  partly  from  the  scarcity  of  the  silver  coin 
and  partly  from  the  depreciation  of  the  copper  coin,  for  in 
1787  Yandergraff  had  cansed  money  to  be  coined  from  the 
brasB  of  old  gnns  instead  of  fine  copper. 

Prior  to  these  measares,  says  Bertolacci,  the  real  currency 
was  the  dncatoon,  which  contained  1  oz.  1  dvt.  1  gr.  of 
English  standard  silver  ;  but  afterwards  the  copper  coin 
became  the  standard,  and  that  standard  was  injured.  This 
copper  coin  in  its  depreciated  state  formed  with  the  paper 
money  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  currency  when  the 
English  took  poseeasion  of  the  settlement. 

Annexed  is  a  representation  of  the  silver  coin  of  Holland, 
weighing  about  24^  grains  (No.  10*),  as  also  of  the  following 
copper  coins,  showing  the  chally  with  its  fractions  and  the 
pice  or  stiver  with  its  fractions  : — 

1  stiver,  1783,  about  the  weight  of  four  ohallies,  each  of 
which  is  aboat  47  grains,  or  nearly  one-sizth  of  a  penny 
English  by  weight,— No.  11.' 
J  stiver  of  48  grains,  or  a  chally. — No,  12.* 
Copper  coin  of  20  grains,  bearing  date  1753. — No.  13.* 
Copper  coin  of  16^  or  17  grains,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
a  chally,  and  in  weight  less  than  a  quarter-farthing  English. 
—No.  14.* 


The  cliallj  and  stiver  had  also  their  multiples,  the  former 
in  copper  and  the  latter  in  silver. 

The  colony  in  coming  into  the  English  posseoiion  was 
held  under  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  year  1800  a 


'  Plate  not  isaned. 
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new  supply  of  copper  was  sent  oat  from  England  by  that 
Company,  in  whole,  half,  and  qnarter  stivers.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  1802  the  Government  of  the  Island  was  pat 
immediately  ander  the  Crown.  Then*  for  the  first  time 
were  coined  silver  rixdollara,  and  Treasury  notes  issaed  for 
rizdoUare  at  the  rate  of  78  copper  stivers  for  each  rizdollar. 
A  new  copper  coin  was  also  made :  but  the  rixdoUar,  not  the 
copper  coin,  was  now  the  regulating  medium.  The  rixdoUar 
was  copiposed  of  an  alloy  of  Japan  copper  agreeably  to  the 
standard  of  the  Spanish  piastre.  Several  isanes  of  all  these — 
the  copper  and  silver  coina^  and  the  Treasury  notes — were 
made  during  the  years  1802,  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  the  rix- 
dollar  being  at  this  time  intrinsically  worth  Is.B^d.  In  1808 
a  new  coinage  took  place,  the  previous  silver  coin  having 
disappeared,  bat  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  alloy  ;  ao 
that  the  rixdollars  of  1808  and  1809  were  worth  but  Is.  ^d. 
Both  silver  and  copper,  however,  continued  to  disappear,  by 
melting  and  exportation  ;  and  in  1813  there  was  little  else  to 
be  had  bat  paper  currency. 

In  1813,  according  to  Bertolacci,*  the  depreciation  from 
the  original  value  of  the  Ceylon  stivers  of  1780  was  not  less 
than  210  per  cent,,  for  in  1780  the  ducatoon  exchanged  for  30 
ativere,  and  in  1813  for  240,  which  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  18  rixdollars  for  one  pound  sterling.  The  depreciation 
from  the  year  1802  to  1803  was  about  90  per  cent. 

In  1815  the  Dutch  cballies,  which  had  been  current  at  the 
rate  of  16  to  the  fanam,  and  the  new  issne  of  challies  then 
made,  were,  in  consequence  as  it  is  said  of  the  changes  in  the 
standard  of  colonial  currency,  directed  to  pass  at  the  rate  of 
12  challies  to  the  fanam. 


Ceylon  rixdollar  of  the  year  1821. — No.  15.t 
Silver  piece  of  the  year  1804,  bearing  the  No.  48,  and  silver 
pieoes    of   the   year    180S,    bearing    the   Noa.  24  and  96, 
indicating  the  number  of  stivers  in  oach. — Ncs.  16,17, 18.t 
•  '■  View  of  Ceylon,"  p.  BG.  t  Plate  not  i«sD«d, 
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Copper  pieceB  of  the  year  1803,  bearing  the  Nob.  48  and  12. 
nad  copper  piece  of  the  year  1815,  bearing  the  No.  24. 
indicating  the  nambeF  of  ohallies  in  each. — Nob.  19,  'iO,  21.' 

Copper  pieces  of  the  year  1315,  of  two  ativera,  one  stiver, 
and  half  Btiver.— Nos.  22,  23,  24.* 

Copper  pieces  of  the  year  1802,  bearing  the  Nos.  192, 96. 
and  48,  Indicating  the  numbers  required  of  the  same  to  make 
ap  the  dollar  or  rnpee. — Nos.  25,  26,  27,' 

Copper  wedge-Bhaped  piece  of  the  year  1801,  tiearing  the 
No.  48— No.  28.' 

Small  silver  pieoe  inscribed  "  Token  fanam."  It  is 
without  any  date,  bnt  is  sopposed  to  be  of  Governor  North'ti 
time.— No.  29." 
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NOTES  ON   THE   CLIMATE  AND   SALUBRITY   OF 
PDTTALAM. 


Bj  A.  0.  Bkodie,  Bag. 
{Read  Fehrtiary  26, 1848.) 


It  ia  a  mntter  not  only  of  scientific  interest,  but  also  of 
practical  utility,  to  observe  and  to  describe  the  climate  and 
sanatory  condition  of  places  hitherto  neglected  or  little  known. 
The  attainment  even  of  a  mere  approximation  to  the  trnth 
iaoot  to  be  despised,  whprecircnmBtances  seem  to  forbid  th« 
hope  of  procuring  perfectly  aconrate  results  for  some  time  to 
oome.  To  give  a  short,  and  it  !a  hoped  tolentbly  correct, 
account  of  the  climate  and  sanatory  phenomena  of  Pnttalflm 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  present  remarks.  The  data  on  which 
I  have  relied  nre  partly  my  own  observations, — in  a  greater 
degree,  however,  vnrions  registers  which  have  been  kept  by 
the  late  Commandant,  the  present  Government  Agent,  and 
the  variona  medical  sub-assistants  at  the  station.  They  ex- 
tend throughout  a  period  of  eight  years  (1889-1846),  and 
thonghnotrec'irded  with  that  minnteaccaracy  and  regularity 
which  is  deairable,  will  yet,  it  is  supposed,  yield  toWrably 
correct  results,  owing  to  the  lengthened  period  which  they 
include. 

•   It  will  be  neceaaary,  in  the  first  place,  shortly  to  describe 
the  topographical  position  of  tfae  place. 

Pnttalam  (in  lat.  8°  2'  50*;  long.  79"  .53'  38')  is  situate 
on  the  enetern  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  E^lpitiya,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  fonr  in 
breadth,  which  to  the  north  communicates  with  theocean  by 
an  opening  about  two  milea  in  breadth,  and  which  a  sbort 
distance  to  the  south  of  t ae  town  contracts,  but  is  continoed 
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hy  mdaoa  of  a  oanal  and  a  BerieB  of  IftkoB  ttnd  backwaters  till 
it  again  meets  the  sea  three  milea  to  the  north  of  Chilnw. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  gnlf  is  very  ehnllow,  beicg  not 
more  than  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth  ;  and,  in  the  north- 
east monsoon  a  space  of  several  Bqnnre  miles  is  laid  dry.  At 
this  time  large  quantities  of  decaying  Beaweed  give  rise  to 
very  nnpleaeant  emanatioas,  but  it  h^s  not  been  observed 
that  these  prove  in  any  way  injarions  to  health.  The  western 
boandary  of  the  gnlf  is  formed  by  a  long  low  strip  of  land 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  which  exhibitu  either 
bare  downs  scantily  covered  here  and  there  with  stnnted, 
wind-shorn  trees, or  exteoaive  plitntations  of  cocoannt  palms, 
which  are  foond  to  thrive  admirably  in  the  appnrentlj  arid 
soil.  Thi!4  peninsula  is  commonly' called  the  AJckarai  patta, 
and  is  hounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  sea. 

The  waters  of  theshAlIowgulf^being  freely  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  monsoons,  are  at  all  times  extremely  tarbid, 
and  having  lost  their  diaphaneity  it  may  be  premised  that 
they  will  be  sensibly  and  rapidly  affected  by  the  rays  of 
the  Ban. 

The  village  itself. is  situated  on  theedgeof  a  plain  extend- 
ing indefinitely  to  the  north  and  south ;  bounded  on  the  west 
ae  before  mentioned  by  the  gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  a  range 
of  low  nndulatiflg  sand  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests. 
This  plain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Puttalam,  is  either 
partially  covered  by  low  open  jungle,  or  is  quite  exposed  ; 
it  IB  traversed  by  numerous  salt-water  creeks,  and  contains 
an  abundance  of  small  tanks  and  marshes.  Except  in  th^ 
i-aitiy  season  there  is,  however,  no  running  water  within  ft 
distance  of  several  miles. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  quite  paudy,  with  patches 
here  and  there  of  black  paddy-GelJ  earth,  potters'  clay,  or 
recent  raitrl,  with  deep  silt  along  the  ahoresof  the  sea  and <f 
the  creeks.  Cocoannt  topes  ^nd  a  few  neglected  paddy  fields 
are  the  only  signs  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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I  believe  thftt  I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  local 
circnmstaQces  which  caD  affect  the  climate  of  the  place  and 
the  health  of  the  inhabitante,  and  shall  give,  first  of  all,  a 
abort  synopsis  of  the  weather  dnring  the  several  months. 

January. — Dnring  this  month  the  mornings  and  evenings 
are  cbilly,  with  heavy  dews;  the  afternoons  oppressively 
hot;  the  wind  generally  from  the  north-east.  There  are  abont 
aeven  rain  days  and  some  lightning, 

February.  —  Mornings  and  evenings  chilly,  afternoons 
hot ;  wind  east  and  north-east;  abont  foar  days' r^n,  chiefly 
at  the  commencement  of  month ;  disenses  mild. 

March. — Weather  variable,  occasionally  aaltry  in  the  after- 
noons. At  the  commencement  of  the  month  northerly  wind 
prevalent ;  towards  close,  interrupted  by  sea  breezes.  On 
about  eigbt  days  showers,  generally  in  the  afternoon  or  at 
night,  and  not  seldom  accompanied  by  lightning.  Fever 
still  prevalent,  but  the  disease  is  not  violent. 

April. — Hot  at  times,  but  variable  in  temperature,  and 
also  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  sickness  rather 
prevalent  and  severe ;  eleven  days  with  rain,  frequently 
accompanied  by  lightning. 

May. — Wind  generally  westerly  and  temperature  low: 
■cloudy  weather,  with  about  fifteen  rain  days  ;  not  mach 
sickness,  but  diseases  acute. 

June. — Oool,  with  showers  on  nine  days ;  south-east  mon- 
soon blowing  uninterruptedly  ;  a  good  deal  of  fever,  but  in 
ji  mild  form. 

July. — Cool  south-west  wind;  abowers  on  four  days;  a 
health y  month. 

August. — Clear  hot  weather ;  many  of  the  tanks  dry,  and 
some  sickness  caused  among  the  native  population  by  the 
use  of  nawholeaome  water.  The  station  generally  healthy  ; 
eonth-west  monsoon  constant ;  three  rain  days. 

Septemlmr.—Firxe,  bat  hot  weather;  south-west  wind 
blowing  occasionally  wilh  great  violence ;  latter  end  of 
the  month  variable ;  very  healthy  on  the  whole,  but  it  is 
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generally  aboat  tbia  time  that  oholers  makes  its  appearance : 
aboat  eight  rain  diya. 

October. — The  periodical  rains  generally  set  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  or  earlier,  and  the  wind  veers  roond 
to  the  north ;  there  itre  about  fifteen  rain  days,  but  the  station 
is  healthy.  , 

November. — Very  unsettled,  with  rain  for  aboat  nineteen 
days ;  hot  and  oppressive  weather ;  station  on  the  whole 
tolerably  healthy,  but  colds,  fever,  and  dysentery  appear 
among  the  natives. 

December. — This  month  varies  mnch  in  different  years : 
in  general  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chilly,  with  heavy 
dews ;  the  north-east  monsoon  still  blows  violently.  There 
are  on  an  average  aboat  twelve  days'  rain.  Fever,  colds, 
and  dysentery  prevalent  among  the  natives. 

It  appears  then  that  the  year  sab-dividea  itself  into  the 
following  fonr  portions  : — 

The  great  dry  season,  extending  from  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  May  to  abont  the  middle  oS  October. 

The  first  rains,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December. 

The  lesser  dry  season,  from  the  beginning  of  Janoarv 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  March  ;  and  the  latter  rains,  from 
that  time  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May. 

Owing  to  some  cause,  as  to  which  I  have  not  yet  qnite 
satisfied  myself,  there  are  fewer  rain  days,  and  also  I  think 
a  smaller  anoard  fall  of  rain,  at  Pottal:un  than  at  almost 
all,  if  not  at  all  places  sitaated  even  only  three  or  fonr  milea 
from  it.  About  the  beginning  oE  the  October  rains  I  have 
in  a  great  many  instances  observed  the  following  series  of 
phenomena:  About  3  or  4  P.M.  clouds  {>egin  to  gather 
to  the  west  and  north-west,  drift  rapidly  to  the  nortti-east, 
iiasdog  either  over  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  station,  veer- 
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round  to  the  south,  ran  down  towards  Chilaw,  ctobb  to  the 
soath-wefit,  and  then,  retaming  again  over  Pattalam,  pass 
to  the  east  and  are  lost  in  the  interior.  Each  storm  thn» 
visits  the  place  twic«,  being  geoerally  mach  more  violent 
on  the  secotid  occasion  thftu  on  the  first,  as  if  Patta)am  were 
placed  first  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  described  by  the  storm 
and  afterwards  in  the  circnmference  of  the  same  circle, 
the  whole  series  occupying  from  four  to  ten  honrs. 

With  reference  tn  temperatnre  the  registers  are  so  nnsatis- 
factory  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  anything  more 
than  the  geueral  result,  namely,  that  the  highest  temperatare 
mentioned  in  them  (at  noon)  is  89°  in  April,  the  lowest  78° 
in  Angast;  the  great  majority  of  heights  registered  extend, 
however,  only  from  79°  to  86°. 

From  observations  made  by  myself  dnring  the  last  four 
months,  I  find  the  average  temperatures  at  the  times  men- 
tioned below  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Months. 

9A.1I. 

Koon. 

8  P.M. 

Hu. 

HiD. 

B.OEe. 

Angnat 

SI -38 

8307 

83-09 

S5  75 

79-25 

6-5 

September     ... 

80  363 

82-786 

82-522 

8400 

73-00 

ll-O 

October 

80-33 

82-64 

82-52 

84-50 

76-70 

78 

Hovember      ... 

78-15 

80-44 

80-65 

85-00 

72  00 

13-0 

Average 

80056 

82  234 

».,» 

- 

- 

- 

Entire  range  observed  daring  these  four  months,  13'75°, 
which  is  certainly  greater  than  I  should  have  expected.  The 
low  temperfttures  have  been  observed  on  bletk  rainy  days, 
when  squnlls  from  the  north-east  were  prevalent.  From 
these  data,  and  calcnlating  by  a  well-known  formaU  which 
appears  to  be  true,  or  nearly  true,  for  all  localities,  it  results 
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that  the  general  mean  temperature  ot  Pnttalam  daring  these- 
montha  has  been  79'363°.  As  regards  the  weight  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  I  haye,  indeed,  registered  it,  bat  anfortnnatelf 
having  only  one  sympieao meter,  and  that  not  quite  trnat- 
■worthy,  I  refrain  from  giving  the  reanlts,  only  remarking 
that  the  variations,  thongh  constant,  are  yet  confined  to  sn 
extremely  small  range. 

In  now  proceeding  to  inquire  what  infiaence  the  varioos 
seasons  have  on  the  hnman  species,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

The  persons  on  whom  the  obaervations  have  chiefly  been 
made  form  the  detachment  stationed  at  Pattalam  ;  the  men 
are  for  the  most  part  of  Mozambique  origin,  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  Sigbalese,  Tamil,  and  impure  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  blood.  They  are  strong,  rather  tall,  well  made, 
and  robust.  They  are  provided  with  comfortable  lines,  dra'w 
good  and  regular  pay,  and  live  better  than  the  natives. 
They  are,  on  the  other  liand,  a  good  deal  addicted  to  drnnken- 
ness.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  of  course,  the  troops 
generally  consist  solely  of  able-bodied  men  ;  young  boys,  old 
men,  and  all  persons  unfit  for  duty  from  chronic  disease  or 
otherwise  being  necessarily  excluded. 

It  appears  then  that  observations  on  these  troops  will  not 
be  quite  conclusive  regarding  persons  natives  of  other 
countries,  and  having  other  habits,  but  may  yet  be  valuable 
as  showing  that  the  insalubrity  of  Putta]am  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  by  taking  reasonable  precautions 
persons  living  there  are  not  more  exposed  to  disease  than 
those  who  reside  at  places  which  enjoy  a  much  higher 
reputation  in  this  respect.  The  Kaffir  soldiers  appear  to  me 
to  resembl^^ropeans  in  constitution,  character,  and  habits 
more  closely  than  Jo  any  of  the  other  datives  with  whom 
they  are  mixed  ;  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  the  observations 
made  on  these  men  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  appli- 
cable to  English  residents. 
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In  Hbe  diagrnmB  appended  to  this  I  have  projected  the 

sanatorj  phenomenaof  severiil  individanl  years, and  also  those 

which  reaalt  from  taking  the  average  of  all  to  -which  my  data 

Aead.    The  plan  of  these  diagramB  is  simply  this  :  the 

HizoDtal  lines  denote  days  of  sickness  due  to  a  hundred 

,^n,  andare  marked  from  tea  to  tea  days  :  the  vertica]  lines 

>t  the  spaces  between)  denote  the  several  months.     The 

lolts  appear  to  me  very  interesting.     To  revert  to  that 

lich  shows  the  average  of  eight  years,  we  find  — 

iThat  from  January  to  May  the  health  of  the  station  gradn- 
py  improves;  that  it  decreases  daring  June,  July,  and 
jDgaet ;  improves  during  September  and  October,  the  latter 
Bing  the  healthiest  month  in  the  year,  and  then  rises  rapidly 
f  December,  which  is  the  worst,  whence  it  again  falls  as 
bfore  ;  that  is,  this  table  also  shows  foor  distinotlj  marked 
naons. 

The8eseasons,however,arenot  synchronic  with  those  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  rain  ;  thus,  the  great 
bry  weather  extends  from  May  to  October,  the  health  of  the 
^tion  is,  however,  bad  from  June  to  Augast,  and  rapidly 
femprovea  in  September  and  October. 

The  great  rains  extend  from  the  middle  tit  October  to 
iDecember,  The  first  of  these  months  is  the  most  healthy, 
I  the  two  latter  are  among  the  least  so  of  the  whole  year. 

The  lesser  dry  weather  extends  from  January  to  the 
I  nUddleof  Marchgandthelatterrainsfrom  thattime  till  May, 
and  it  appears  that  daring  the  former  period  the  station  is 
less  healthy  than  daring  the  latter.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
the  relative  positions  of  these  seasons  in  the  annexed  t<heet. 
The  most  striking  features  in  this  comparison  are :  first,  the 
correspondence  in  nnmber;  secondly,  the  want  of  correspon- 
dence in  time  ;  and  thirdly,  what  appears  least  explicable,  a 
vront  of  apparent  rule  in  these  variations.  A  more  careful 
examination  of  the  sobject  however  explains,  1  think,  this 
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that  the  general  mean  temperatnre  of  Pnttalatn  during  these 

months  has  been  79-363°.    As  regards   the  weight  of  Uw 

^^^pnanhprn    T  ling— ^»d»nd_i-afpatarafl    it  J 


Jatty.  \^fi^.  f^ 


lesse, 


■4sit^sfiAs0*t 


R^iUt/ 


MaaUit/ 


mDia^rupooiis  in  conBtitution,  character,  fiiitt  u"*""' 
jloaely  than  do  any  of  the  other  natives  with  ■«h'"" 
re  mixed  ;  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  the  observft*''''" 
>n  these  men  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  *PP 
o  English  residents. 
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In  the  diagnmB  appended  to  this  I  have  projected  the 

aanatorj  pheDomena  of  aevernl  individaal  years,  and  alBo  those 

which  reaalt  fromtftkmg  the  average  of  all  to  which  my  data 

ixtend.    The  plan  of  these  diagmms  is  simply  this  ;  the 

lorizoDtal  Hses  denote  days  of  sickness  dae  to  a  hundred 

nan,  tnd  are  marked  from  ten  to  ten  days;  the  vertical  lines 

'       '  i^A*^***  ^^^  spaces  between)  denote  the  several  months.    The 

^^y-i^fesnlts  appear  to  mo  very  interesting.    To  revert  to  that 

j     ^irhich  shows  the  average  of  eight  years,  we  find  — 

I  That  from  January  to  May  the  health  of  the  station  gradu- 
'■**4'''tUy  improves;  that  it  decreases  during  Jane,  Julj',  and 
<  Aagnat ;  improves  daring  September  and  October,  ihe  latter 
)  'being  the  healthiest  month  in  the  year,  and  then  rises  rapidly 
J  vto  December,  which  is  the  worst, 'wheuoe  it  again  falls  as 
^:4^^ before  ;  that  is,  this  table  also  shows  four  diatinotlj-  marked 
;>--f^geaflona. 

These  seasons,  however,  are  not  synchronic  with  those  indi- 
cated by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  rain  ;  thns,  the  great 
dry  weather  extends  from  May  to  October,  the  health  of  the 
dtation  is,  however,  bad  from  Jnnu  to  AagasC,  and  rapidly 
improves  in  September  and  October. 

The  great  rains  extend  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
December.    The  first  of  these  months  is  the  most  healthy, 
.  the  two  latter  are  among  the  least  so  of  the  whole  year. 

The  lesser  dry  weather  extends  from  January  to  the 
ndddle  of  March,  and  the  latter  rains  from  that  time  till  May, 
'  and  it  appears  that  during  the  former  period  the  staiion  is 
less  healthy  than  during  the  latter.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
the  relative  positions  of  these  aeasons  in  the  annexed  eheet. 
The  most  striking  features  in  this  comparison  are :  first,  the 
correspondence  in  number ;  secondly,  the  want  of  correspon- 
dence in  time ;  and  thirdly,  what  appears  least  explioable,  a 
want  of  apparent  rule  in  these  variations.  A.  mora  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  however  explains,  I  think,  this 
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anomaly ;  thus  we  fiad  that  during  the  great  dry  weather, 
that  IB,  between  May  and  October,  the  first  month  is  healthy, 
the  next  three  much  less  bo,  and  the  Inst  two  again  very 
salabrions.  From  thia  I  would  deduce  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  aiokaeaa  dnrlng  Jane,  July,  and  Anguet  ia  oansed  by 
the  tirying  up  of  tanks  in  the  aeighbonrhood,  and  also,  per- 
haps, by  malaria  transported  by  the  north-east  monsoon  from 
the  long  track  of  low  aw»mp  jnngle  which  extends  towards 
Anur4dhapara.  In  September  and  October  the  taaks  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  dry,  the  ahell-fish  and  plants  are  no 
longer  patrifying  in  the  sun,  and  the  atatioa  is  healthy. 
ThiB  doee  not  oCcnr,  boweTer,  till  after  about  four  months 
of  nearly  perfect  drought.  In  November,  December,  and 
January  there  is  almost  constant  rain,  exposure  to  which 
produces  catarrh,  fever,  &o^  and  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram, 
on  which  the  average  appearances  of  fever  are  detailed,  it 
will  be  observed  that  this  disease  is  more  prevalent  during 
and  immediately  after  the  great  rains  than  at  any  other 
period. 

During  February  and  March  there  is  little  rain  ;  there  not 
being  time,  however,  for  the  tanks  to  dry  np  entirely,  the 
etate  of  health  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  June,  July, 
and  A.ngnet,  when,  as  shown,  the  circumstances  are  in  this 
respect  precisely  similar. 

To  pat  this  hypothesis  to  the  test  1  have  caref  ally  examined 
some  of  the  diagramB  for  individual  yetuv,  especially  those 
which  deviate  most  in  regard  to  time  from  the  average  curve, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  every  year  there  Is  a  precisely 
similar  double  rise  and  fall,  bat  occasionally  the  time  when 
these  oscillations  occur  ia  premature  or  is  unusually  delayed. 
If  it  can  be  shown  then,  that  when  a  season  generally 
healthy,  in  one  year  is  found  not  to  be  so,  and  that  such 
an  appearance  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  in  the  occarreoce  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons,  then  it  will,  I  think,  be  satisfaotorily  shown  that 
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■^ta  iDBoldbrity  of  Pattalam  (such  as  it  is)  is  owing  mainly 
to  two  CBiisea. 

In  the  first  place,  to  the  immediate  and  continaed  action 
of  a  damp  atmosphere  ;  and  secondly,  to  malaria  prodnced 
from  hnlf  dried-np  tanks. 

In  esamiiiing  the  diagram  of  1846  we  find  that  April,  May, 
and  Jane  were  very  annsnally  anbealthy.  Now  ii  appears 
that  in  that  year  March,  April,  and  the  first  lialf  of  May 
were  extremely  rainy  and  nnsettled ;  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  produced  mnoh  fever,  and  the  drying  op  of  the 
tanks  affected  the  health  of  the  station  a  month  later  than 
usual.  Again,  October  and  November  of  this  year  were 
rainy,  and  the  latter  of  these  months  proved  unnsnally 
Qohealthy. 

On  referring  again  to  the  diagrams,  it  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  whole  that  the  number  of  days'  eickness 
is  about  l:f4per  month  in  a  body  of  100  men,  which  certainly 
is  not  a  high  average,  the  rather  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  very  large  portion  of  this  is  due  to 
fever,  which  very  rarely  proves  more  than  a  temporary 
inconvenience,  seldom  proving  fatal,  and  unproductive  of 
those  permanent  alterations  of  the  constitution  which  follow 
the  fevers  of  other  parts  of  the  Island ;  that  each  slight 
ailment  is  registered  in  a  manner  utterly  unattainable  by 
those  wiio  endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanatory  statistics  of  a 
whole  country, and  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  are  due  more 
or  less  to  the  imprudence  of  the  mea,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
in  fairness  be  charged  against  the  climate.  The  most 
sickly  year  is  that  of  1846,  when  the  average  to  one  hnndred 
men  is  aboat  218  per  month,  giving  to  each  man  about  26 
days'  sickness  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  salubrity  of  the  station  seems  to 
have  lieea  gradually  and  steadily  decreasing  during  the  last 
few  years.  Whether  this  be  really  the  case,  or  whether  this 
apparent  increase  of  sickness  is  caused  by  the  men  being 
more  rigidly  required  to  come  to  and  to  remain  in  hospital 
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when  sick,  I  am  enable  to  any  'with  certainty,  bat  should 
think  this  the  more  probable  cause.  If  mistnken  in  this 
respect,  I  shonld  think  at  least  a  part  of  this  sickness  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  some  pools  of  stagnant  water 
immediately  behind  the  lines. 

As  to  mortality,  the  number  of  men  stntloned  nt  Pntt'>]am 
istoosmall  to  permit  of  any  deduotions  being  made.  Paring 
these  eight  ye<ir9  there  have  occurred  in  a  d<«tao)iment 
averaging  57'6  men,  five. deaths  :  3  from  cholera  morbng, 
3  from  other  diseases.  All  the  fatal  caees  of  cholera  have 
occarred  during  October,  and  in  no  instance  has  fever  been 
a  caase  of  denth. 

Though  somewhat  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  Paper,  I 
raay  here  cnrsnrily  remark  that  I  have,  by  aid  of  the  registers 
placed  in  my  hands,  once  more  tested  the  world-wide  bat 
yet  nndonbtedly  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  moon  exercises 
an  unexplained  yet  all-powerful  influence  over  weather- 
This  ancient  theory  is  indeed  safflciently  disproved  by  the 
Mimple  fact  that  the  changes  of  weather  in  two  places,  by  no 
means  remote  from  each  other,  may  and  often  do  preserve  no 
parallelism  whatever ;  accordingly,  as  might  be  expected,  I 
find  that  the  decided  changes  of  weather  which  occarred  in 
Puttalam  during  oightyears,  took  place  without  any  definite 
order  whatever,  the  days  of  quadrature  or  any  other  similar 
fixed  dates  showing  no  undue  predominance. 

From  that  which  precedes  I  would  then  draw  these 
dednetione  :  that  Puttalam,  althongh  of  course  not  altogether 
free  from  the  diaadvantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  may  yet 
be  considered  as  being  in  many  respects  highly  favoured. 
Daring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  a  cool  refreshing  sea 
breeze  steals  across  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  wet 
Reason  this  spot  is  much  less  subject  to  rain  than  many  places 
even  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  though  it  most 
be  admitted  that  the  north-east  wind  does  often  bring  fever 
with  it,  and  produces  a  very  disagreeable  clammy  sensation  on 
those  exposed  to  it,  yet  the  dry  portions  of  the  rainy  season 
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are  particnlarlr  pleasant :  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  extensive 
pbiins,  the  light  green  of  the  budding  foreat,  the  coolness 
and  balmineEB  of  the  air,  and  the  clondinesa  of  the  sky,  not 
nnfrequently  recalling  to  one's  mind  the  joyons  spring  of 
Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  it  is  almost 
TinneceSBary  to  say  that  a  favonrable  verdict  mnst  be  given  r 
the  ratio  of  siokneBS  is  in  itself  not  great,  and  even  this 
is  chiefly  mnde  up  by  cases  of  fever  which  merely  prove 
a  temporary  inconvenience,  and  only  in  extremely  rare  cases 
produce  any  permanent  effects  on  the  constitution. 

I  have  now,  however  imperfectly,  completed  my  task.  It 
is  anneceBsary  to  state  that  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  theory, 
that  I  have  brought  forward  nothing  new.  I  have  simply 
confirmed  the  statements  or  opinions  of  others,  merely 
written  down  that  which  is  patent  to  all,  and  perlinpson  this 
very  account  neglected  and  unknown  by  many.  From  its 
very  nature  a  Paper  of  this  kind  cannot  in  itself  possess  any 
great  interest :  the  sphere  is  too  contracted  and  consequently 
the  deductions  too  liable  to  error  and  objection  ;  as  one  of  a 
series  it  may,  however,  be  useful.  The  data  for  such  a  series 
are  in  existence ;  collection,  comparison,  and  generalization 
are  all  that  is  now  requisite  in  order  to  produce  a  most 
valuable  account  of  the  climate  of  Ceylon. 

Should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  data  referred  to  be  considered 
as  wanting  in  precision,  so  much  more  tirgent  is  the  call  on 
us  to  commence,  without  further  delay,  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, not  at  one,  or  at  two,  but  at  many  selected  stations 
throughout  the  Island.  Even  now  Ceylon  is  so  closely 
studded  with  Qovernment  establishments  that  we  can  scarce 
draw  a  line  of  fifty  miles  in  length  on  any  part  of  it  without 
finding  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  Government 
office  and  some  Government  official.  The  opportunity  is  a 
tempting  one  ;  no  great  sum  would  be  required  to  furnish 
a  number  of  these  stations  with  a  few  of  the  more  useful 
meteorological  instruments.     Intelligent  native  clerks,  such 
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aa  are  now  to  be  met -with  everywhere,  might  learn  the  methoil 
of  recording  these  at  oace,  and  very  aooa  feel  an  interest  in 
the  registers :  the  deducing  of  resalta  from  these  docamenta 
woald  be  the  work  of  gentlemen  accostomed  to  each  calcn- 
lationa,  and  of  these  there  most  now  be  many  in  the  Island. 
In  conclneion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  James  CanlSeld,  Esq.,  Oovernment  Agent  of  the  North- 
Western  Province,  and  of  S.  C.  Roe,  Esq.,  Depnty  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  for  having  bo  kindly  granted  me 
permUaion  to  make  nse  of  the  registers  over  which  they 
exerctae  control. 
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THE  REVENXJE  AND   EXPENDITURE   OF  THE 

DUTCH   GOVERNMENT  IN   CEYLON 

DURING   THE  LAST  TEARS  OF  THEIR  ADHINISTRATIOK. 

By  John  Cappi:r,  Enq. 

[Read  February  26,  1848.) 

The  mode  in  -which  a  OoTernment  taxes  its  Hobjects  is 
iiesrly  always  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  jndge  of  the 
Hmount  of  civilization  existing  in  any  conntry.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  income  and  diBbnrsemente 
of  the  Dntch  in  Ceylon,  during  the  last  years  of  tbeir  rnlo, 
may  Dot  be  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  onr  Society's 
labours.  It  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  form  a  link  in  the 
political  history  of  Ceylon.aud  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  extent  and  mode  of  taxation  parsned  by 
the  Portngnese. 

Although  we  do  not  possess  an  nnbroken  series  of  docu- 
ments in  reference  to  the  Dntch  mle  in  Ceylon,  there 
Hre  yet  eoEQcient  matters  extant,  both  in  the  Datch  records 
and  in  the  varions  fiscal  books,  or  "Stsat  Reekenii.g,"  in 
oar  possession  to  enable  ns  to  ascertain  pretty  acoarately 
the  Bonrces  from  which  our  predecessors  obtained  their 
revenne. 

It  is  only  intended  in  the  present  Paper  to  offer  a  sam- 
mary  of  the  revenne  and  expenditnre  of  the  Datch  daring 
the  years  1786  to  1793,  and  as  it  may  fairly  be  preaamed 
that  they  had,  at  this  late  period  of  their  government,  made 
many  modifications  and  improvements  in  their  varions  fiscal 
arrangements,  this  statement  mast  be  taken  as  the  most 
favoarable  pictnre  we  conld  possibly  draw  of  their  colonial 
tinances. 
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THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 

DUTCH  GOVERNMENT  IN  CEYLON 

DURING  THE  LAST  TEARS  OP  THBIR   Adh  INI  STRATI  ON. 

Bj  John  Capper,  Efiq. 

{Read  February  26,  1848.) 

The  mode  in  which  a  OoTernment  taxes  Ub  SDbjectB  is 
nearly  always  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  jndge  of  the 
amonnt  of  civilization  existing  in  any  country.  Viewed  in 
thie  light,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  income  and  diebnrBementa 
of  the  Dntch  in  Ceylon,  during  the  last  years  of  their  rnle, 
may  not  be  conndered  beyond  the  scope  of  onr  Society's 
labonrs.  It  will,  to  n  certain  extent,  form  a  link  in  the 
political  history  of  Ceylon,  and  it  isonly  toberegrett«d  that 
we  do  not  poseesB  the  means  of  ascertaining,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  extent  and  mode  of  taxation  parsned  by 
the  Portngoese. 

Although  we  do  not  possetis  an  unbroken  series  of  docu- 
ments in  reference  to  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon,  there 
iire  yet  suEQoient  matters  extant,  both  in  the  Dutch  records 
and  in  the  various  fiscal  books,  or  "Staat  Reekenii.g,"  in 
our  possession  to  ennhle  us  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately 
the  sources  from  which  our  predecessors  obtained  their 
revenue. 

It  is  only  intended  in  the  present  Paper  to  offer  a  enm- 
mary  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Dutch  dnring 
the  years  1786  to  1793,  nnd  as  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  they  had,  at  this  late  period  of  their  government,  made 
many  modifications  and  improvements  in  their  various  fiscal 
arrangements,  this  statement  must  he  taken  as  the  most 
Eavonntble  picture  we  could  posubly  draw  of  their  colonial 
li  nances. 
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Forthfl  parpOBes  of  taxation  the  Maritime  ProviDces  of 
the  Itiland,  which  bounded  their  sway  in  Ceylon,  appear  to 
have  been  divided  into  fonr  principal  Uollectorates  or 
ProvinoPB,  much  the  same  as  they  are  at  present,  viz., 
Colombo,  Jaffnapatam,  Galle,  and  Trincomalee,  with  the  sab- 
aidiary  stutious  of  Kalpitiya,  Mannir,  M&tan,  and  Batticaloa. 
These  we  may  term  the  Western,  Northern,  Sonthem,  and 
Eastern  Co  Hoc  torn  tes. 

In  their  own  acconnt  of  the  local  revenues,  as  given  in  the 
General  Staat  Reekening,  they  classified  their  income  under 
bnt  three  principal  heads :  Farmed  Revenues,  Collected 
Revenues,  nnd  Profits  and  Gains. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  these 
sevend  briuiches  of  the  Ceylon  revenue,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
offer  a  few  proliminary  remarks  concerning  them.  At  the 
period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  Dutch  had  abandoned 
several  of  their  early  and  most  stringent  monopolies,  caused 
no  doubt  by  a  conviction  of  their  impolicy.  Qovernor  van 
Imhofii  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  finanoial 
and  commercial  mutters,andto  himthe  Dutch  were  indebted 
for  several  relaxations  in  the  system  of  trade  existing 
between  Ceylon  and  the  various  ports  of  the  Indian  con- 
tinent. The  early  career  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastwasoneof 
unmixed  monopoly  carried  out  with  unrelenting  severity. 
Commer  e  was  the  prime  object  of  their  Government,  as  had 
been  cimqitest  and  conversion  to  Catholicism  the  aim  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Portuguese.  In  Ceylon,  as  in  all  other  of 
their  possessions,  the  entire  trade  of  the  place,  both  export 
and  import,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  No  vessel 
arriving  in  the  Colony,  whether  foreign  or  Dutch,  could 
dispose  of  its  goods  or  purchase  produce  except  at  the 
stores  of  the  Compnny.  In  after  days  this  regulation 
was  relaxo'l  as  regards  the  importation  of  rice,  and  later 
still  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  Coast  olothsr  the  import 
of  which  was  permitted  to  private  individuals  on  payment 
of  a  duty  rated  at  about   the   amount   of  the  Company's 
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gaina  on  tlie  sale  of  the  article.  This  duty  was  farmed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  givea  to  the  aerrants  of  Govern- 
mentaa  compensatioo  for  their  loasofthejirofitBin  tlie  trade 
which  the;  had  previonsly  shared.  Some  articles,  sach  as 
coffee,  pepper,  betel-iiTits,and  coir,  verenbliged  to  be  delivered 
into  the  Compuiy'a  godowns  at  certain  fixed  rates  deter- 
mined  by  themselves.  Pepper,  for  instance,  was  deliverable 
at  1  and  1^  fanam  per  lb.,  coffee  at  1  fantm  per  lb.,  coir  yarn 
at4^fannmB  per  bundle  of  H  lb.,  betel-nnt  wns  received  at 
3  rds.  and  afterwards  at  5  and  6  rds.  per  amnnam.  All  of 
these  articles  were  originally  exported  by  the  Company 
alone,  bat  in  Inter  days  were  disposed  of  by  th«m  to  privat« 
individaals  wishing  to  ship  them  on  their  own  account. 

Farued  Revenues. 

Under  this  head  were  iuclnded  many  taxes  and  duties  the 
collection  of  which  by  our  system  is  always  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  articles  were  so  small  in 
amonnt  as  not  to  have  been  worth  consideration,  unless  to 
natives  who  rented  them.  It  not  nnfreqnendy  happened 
that  certain  taxes  or  duties  were  farmed  out  to  the  servnnta 
of  the  Government,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  add  greatly  to 
their  incomes.  In  some  cases  duties  and  even  profits  on  the 
monopoly  of  certain  articles,  such  as  native  cloths  and  coir 
cordage,  were  set  aside  and  divided  among  the  Commandant, 
Master  Attendant,  and  other  ofBcials,  iu  respective  propor- 
tions to  their  ratilc.  Several  instances  are  reiuted  in  the  Dutoh 
books  of  the  servants  of  Government  who  rented  import 
duties  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent,  admitting  them 
on  payment  of  10  per  cent.,  convinced  that  the  former  rate 
wu  too  high,  and  we  are  told  that  they  realized  a  larger 
profit  under  the  reduced  scale  than  previously  when  the 
high  rates  was  enforced. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this  (No.  1)  presents  iu  a 
condensed  form  the  revenne  of  Ceylon  for  1791-92  under  the 
three  heads  of  Farmed  Revenues,  Collected  Revenues,  and 
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Profits.  Of  the  Farmed  RevenneB  the  import  daty  oa  clotb 
appears  to  have  formed  a  most  prominent  item,  and  it  may 
well  have  done  bo,  when  we  know  that  the  aanntil  valne  of 
the  Indian  cloth  imported  iato  Ceylon  at  that  time  -was  not 
less  than  £40,000.  The  importatioDS  of  thege  goods  were 
chiefly  from  Bengal,  one  or  two  ports  on  the  Unromande! 
CoaBt,andfrom  Madnra.  The  duty  levied  whb  nomimilly  20 
per  cent,  on  their  value,  but  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
this  exorbitant  rate  was  not  levied  by  the  farmer,  who  found 
it  to  his  interest  to  make  a  mnch  more  mo<lerat«  demand. 
The  different  regulations  and  roles  of  Government  in  respect 
to  this  daty  were  very  namerons  and  complicated,  and  as  a 
consequence  were  of  but  little  ose. 

All  other  import  duties  which  came  under  the  head  of 
Farmed  Revenues  were  incladed  in  what  was  termed  the 
Al/andigo,  or  Qeneral  Farm.  A  very  complex  sc.ile  of  arti- 
cles, chiefly  of  import  from  Holland,  existed,  whicli  left  a 
great  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  of  the  taxes  :  the  gene- 
rality of  the  goods  were  rated  at  5  per  cent.  Paddy  and 
rice,  however,  appear  to  have  been  admitted  free  of  doty,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  foreigners  were  permitted  to  exjiose  both 
these  articles  for  sale  in  the  public  bassaars,  which  -whb  not 
the  case  with  any  other  goods.  The  produce  of  the  Al/an- 
digo was  nsaally  about  £2,000  for  the  whole  Island,  so  that 
allowing  for  fair  profit  to  the  renters  over  and  above  this  snnir 
and  assuming  the  whole  duties  to  be  at  5  per  cent.,  we  find 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  imports  which  were  fnrmed  to 
be  about  £.^,000.  From  the  liability  to  this  tax  none  were 
exempted  who  imported  i^oods,  not  even  the  ship^  of  the 
Government. 

Licenses  and  rents  formed  the  second  division  of  these 
taxes. 

The  fish  rents  were  not  inconsiderable  in  value,  and 
together  with  the  renting  of  the  various  fish  markets 
amounted  to  £4,000  or  £5,000.  These  rents  were  levied  on 
fish  caught  in  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
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eeit.  It  varied  ia  amoant  in  difEeroDt  places  from  one-tbird 
to  one-fifth  of  the  valae  of  the  fish  caught,  after  deducting 
5  per  cent.,  which  went  to  the  headmen  of  the  fiaher  caste, 
called  Pattangatima,  There  waa  a  difference  always  made 
in  faTonr  of  fish  oanght  by  nets  over  those  canght  by  lineB, 
the  latter  paying  more  than  the  former. 

The  rents  of  certain  gardens,  and  the  permits  for  digging 
for  precione  stones,  althoagh  nnmerona  were  but  small  in 
value,  and  Bcarcely  deserve  notice. 

In  earlier  times  the  extent  of  the  Oovemment  gardens  of 
cftcao  and  arecannts  was  large  and  realized  good  sums,  being 
leased  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Bnt  roost  of  these  were 
afterwards  sold,  and  at  the  time  I  am  referring  to  none 
remained  but  very  small  ones. 

The  arrack  and  toddy  rent  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
any  considemble  item  in  the  revennes  of  the  Dotoh  Oovem- 
ment. In  the  Colombo  Collectorate  it  varied  from  £1,200 
to  £1,400,  bnt  in  the  other  districts  it  yielded  but  a  few 
hnudreds.  In  the  Colombo  District  the  farmer  of  this  rent 
had  formerly  the  sole  privilege  of  exporting  arrack,  bnt  this, 
however,  was  no  longer  the  case  at  the  time  I  now  refer  to. 
The  licensed  retailer  of  arrack  was  compelled  to  sell  the 
spirit,  if  within  the  gravets  of  Colombo,  at  1^  fanam  the 
bottle,  and  as  a  means  of  ensuring  him  at  all  times  a 
steady  supply  of  the  article,  he  was  permitted  the  right  of 
taking  three-tenths  of  all  the  arrack  which  was  brought 
to  Colombo  for  exportation  by  private  traders,  paying  for 
the  same  a  similar  price  to  what  they  obtained  for  the 
remainder. 

The  bazaar  or  shop  tax  waa  rather  a  gronnd-rent  levied 
according  to  the  extent  occupied  by  the  ahop.  It  was  a  very 
slight  one,  bnt  in  addition  to  thia  there  was  a  small  fee  of 
1^  doit,  or  cash,  paid  by  each  shopkeeper  to  s  bazaar  master, 
who  had  also  a  small  pay  from  the  Government  out  of  the 

X  9~m 
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proceeds  of  the  farm.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  bazaar  n 
who  had  an  establishment  of  Lasooreens  ander  his  ordera,  to 
preserve  order  and  cloanliaess  throaghoat  the  baeaar,  to  8«r 
that  all  rnbbish  and  filth  were  removed,  and  more  especially, 
to  examine  weights  and  measures,  and  see  that  the  market 
was  well  supplied  with  an  abandance  of  good  meat,  vegetableB, 
and  frnits.  In'  the  event  of  his  finding  any  artioles  of 
bad  quality,  he  bad  power  to  remove  them  and  fine  the 
seller,  and  shonld  therehivebeenascarcity  of  anypsrticnlar 
article  of  daily  consumption,  he  was  bound  to  report  the 
same  to  the  Governor,  who  would  then  cause  supplies  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  country  at  any  cost.  This  ayatem 
appears  to  have  worked  well,  and  though  the  rent  yielded 
little  or  nothing  to  Government,  all  parties  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  Farmed  Revenue  not  included  under 
the  two  preceding  heads  we  may  term  "various." 

Sundry  duties  collected  at  Mannar  were  trifling  in  ext«;nt, 
and  appear  to  have  been  remains  of  Sighalese  taxes  kept  up 
from  time  immemorial,  long  since  abolished  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Colony,  but  said  to  be  retained  here  a3  their 
collection  tended  to  aSord  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  traffic  carried  on  between  the  Ksndyan  conntry 
and  the  coast  to  the  north  war>l.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch, 
added  to  their  constant  warfare  with  their  Eandyau  neigh- 
bours, would  greatly  favour  this  supposition. 

Service  taxes  were  levied  in  lieu  of  certain  fixed  services 
exacted  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  people.  It  was  some- 
times in  money,  but  more  frequently  in  kind. 

The  tobacco  tithe,  the  brokerage  in  tobacco  and  jaggery, 
and  the  toll  at  ferries,  were  all  inconsiderable  in  amount, 
arising  from  want  of  proper  and  faithful  management:  a 
great  deal  of  favouritism  and  jobbing  seem  to  have  e^datod 
in  the  farming  of  theae  duea. 
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The  stamp  duty  on  cloth  woven  at  Jaffna  yielded  abont 
^SOO  a  year,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  mannfactnre 
carried  on  at  Batticaloa,  nor,  indeed,  elsewhere.  Much  abase 
crept  into  this  branch  of  the  revenae,  and  the  farmer  of  the 
rent  constantly  complaiced  to  OoTernment  that  the  varioos 
«fBciaiB  in  the  district  employed  looms  the  produce  of  . 
which  yielded  him  no  tax. 

The  salt  pane  were  at  one  time  in  the  exclQaive  hands  of 
the  Qovemment,  the  sale  of  the  salt  being  on  their  accoant. 
Afterwards  the  privilege  of  retailing  it  in  particular  districts, 
And  at  certain  fixed  profits,  was  bestowed  npon  a  number  of 
poor  widows  for  their  support.  Daring  the  Qovernment  of 
Faick  this  system  was  changed,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  sale 
was  then  farmed  out  to  renters,  and  the  proceeds  of  this 
rent  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  of  poor 
persons,  chiefiy  old  servants  of  the  Company.  At  that  time 
the  renters  paid  the  Government  2^  fanams  the  parrah,  and 
were  allowed  to  retail  it  at  4j|  fanama ;  there  were,  however, 
certain  privileged  persons  and  classeii  who  had  the  right  to 
purchase  their  salt  from  the  renters  at  3  fanams. 

At  these  rates  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  farm  could  not. 
yield  any  large  sum.  £200  appears  to  have  be-n  the  total 
realized  by  all  the  salt  pans  of  the  Island.  It  certainly  forms 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  Dutch  should  have  made  so  little 
by  this  monopoly,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  supply  was 
furnished  to  their  hostile  neighbours  the  Eandyans,  against 
whom  we  might  have  expected  they  wonld  have  raised  the 
price  on  the  occasion  of  any  infraction  of  treaties,  and  which 
frequently  happened.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  by  increasing  this  one  source  of  revenue  they 
would  have  been  enabled  to  have  abandoned  many  trifling 
and  comparatively  unprofitable  taxet<.  The  probable  reason 
of  this  moderation  was  that  the  supply  of  cinnamon  from 
the  Kandyan  country  was  of  too  great  value  to  them  tu  risk 
by  any  addition  to  the  selling  price  of  salt. 
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FamMd 

Colleat«d 

Pndto. 

£    ,.    d 

£     :    d 

£     ..    d. 

Colombo  and  Kklpi^jya     ... 

6,778    3    4 

2,475  10    0 

,5,874    3    2 

6,S4I  12    0 

6,298  10    0 

625    6    0 

Galle  and  Mitura 

Mil  18    0 

1,429    6    4 

1,626  17     2 

Trincomalee 

498    0    0 

182  15    8 

1,060    2    2 

BatticaloA... 

24    0    0 

1,188  10    2 

82  11    0 

TuticoriD... 

26  IG    0 

946    9    0 

0    7    0 

Totjil     ... 

14,480    9    4 

12,620    1     2 

9,188    6    6 

COLLBCTBD   KBTBNUB. 

The  amount  of  revenne  directly  collected  by  th«  ofBcials 
of  GoTflrDment  did  not  foil  far  short  of  that  farmed  oat  to 
iadiTidoalB:  in  the  year  1791-92  the  total  receipts  ander 
thia  head  were  £12,520.  ]n.  2d.,  &s  shown  by  the  following 
table  : — 

Table  A. — Revenue,  collected  by  tite  Oovemment  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Year  1791-93. 


Bevenne    collected    &t   Colombo.    Ealpififa, 
and  Pattajai 


jam 

2,475  10 

0' 

JaSnapatam,  Manniir,  aod  Wa])))' 

6,298  10 

0 

Galle  and  UiUn 

1,429    5 

0 

1,371     7 

0 

Taticorin 

945    9 

i 

Total     ... 

12,620    1 

2 
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Id  the  following  table  (B)  the  collected  revenae  of  the 
Island  dnring  three  years  Ib  abowD,  classified  under  three 
separate  heads.  The  largest  of  these  amounts  are  derivable 
from  licenses,  arrack  farms,  and  sach  sources,  the  sums 
realized  from  the  poll  tax  and  tax  on  land  having  been 
most  inconsiderable,  except  in  the  JafiEnapatam  Collec- 
torates. 

Of  the  amoants  under  the  first  head,  those  produced  by 
stamps  appear  to  have  been  most  inconsiderable :  the 
export  and  import  duties  m^de  np  the  bulk  of  these.  Of 
export  duties,  that  on  palmirahs  in  the  OoUeotorate  of 
JafFnapatam,  and  at  Colombo  on  ooir,  betel<nat,  and  vroods. 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  considerable.  In  the  earliei' 
days  of  the  Dutch  Government  the  export  of  palmirahs  was 
prohibited,  exoept  on  the  express  permission  in  wriUng  of 
the  Commandant  and  Disawa  of  the  district.  For  thi& 
license  a  fee  varying  in  amount  vrith  the  extent  of  the 
shipment  and  the  caprice  of  the  ofBoials  was  invariably 
levied.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  in  time  grew  into  a 
valuable  source  of  emolument ;  indeed,  at  a  later  period 
(1787)  the  Ooveroment  foand  this  system  worked  so 
prejudicially  to  commerce,  that  the  duty  was  fixed  ani] 
made  payable  to  the  Pabtic  Treasary,  the  Civilian  of  tbe 
Jaffuapatam  District  being  allowed  5,000  rds.  annually  as  a 
compensation. 

Coir  was  chiefly  exported  on  accoont  of  Government,  but 
it  was  also  an  article  of  trade  to  private  speoalators,  and  in 
these  cases  paid  a  duty  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  pounds 
for  raw  cotr,  and  half  a  dollar  per  thousand  on  cables  and 
cordage.  Betel-nuts  paid  a  duty  on  export  of  60  per  cent, 
on  the  value  ;  of  this  amount  one-fourth  was  the  emolument 
of  certain  officials,  the  remaining  ibree-Coarths  going  into 
the  Treasury.  The  paddy  tax  is  not  inclnded  in  the 
Farmed  Revenues,  because  it  was  put  up  to  auction  in 
detached  portions  at  ntated  intervals. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rent  of  the  eeveral  arrook 
and  &Bb  licens^B,  the  proceeds  of  all  of  which  were 
collected  ia  detail. 

A  capitation  tax  appears  to  have  been  once  levied  on  all 
claases  of  Sinhalese,  varj-ing  in  amonnt  according  to  their 
caste.  This,  however,  gradnally  fell  into  disuse,  ontil  at 
length,  during  the  period  I  am  allnding  to,  none  bnt  the 
Moors  were  nnbjected  to  the  impost.  These  people  were- 
very  nnmerons  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Island,  as  also  at 
Batticaloa,  and  the  amoTint  realized  in  those  districts  was 
evidently  of  too  much  value  to  be  readily  abandoned,  the 
more  especially  as  it  was  on  strangers.  In  addition  to  the 
capitation  tax  there  was  a  service  or  labonr  tax  paid  by 
those  who  wished  to  commute  the  service  anniially  dne  t<y 
the  Crown,  and  which  in  certain  castes  was  as  much  as 
one-fourth  of  their  time.  This  labonr,  or,  as  it  was  termed. 
Oulliame,  pressed  with  great  severity  on  the  Moors,  who 
appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Island  entirely 
on  anfferance.  They  were  in  earlier  times  obliged  to  appear 
annually  at  the  chief  ofBoe  of  the  district  in  which  they 
lived,  and  take  out  a  fresh  license  for  the  privilege  of 
residing  there  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  this  permission 
they  had  to  pay  a  fee  of  2^.,  which  was  divided  an 
perquisites  amongst  the  officials.  The  Moors,  who  usually 
commuted  their  personal  service,  could  only  do  so  by  a 
payment  annnnlly  of  18^.,  and  in  some  oases  eveu  more 
than  this  was  paid.  The  collection  of  this  commutation 
was  occasionally  sold  by  auction  under  the  title  of  the 
Farm  of  the  Absent  Oulliame,  and  in  1794  appears  to  have 
produced  for  the  Colombo  District  about  £100,  In  the 
Northern  Collectoratfl  a  much  larger  anm  was  prodaced. 
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FR0PIT8  AND  Gains. 
The  third  source  of  local  revenue  arose  from  profits  on  a 
few  articles  of  produce,  snch  as  cinnamon,  hetel-nut,  coir. 
cloths,  Ac,  and  these  were  chiefly  in  the  Colombo  and  OaU« 
Collectorntes.  The  articles  in  which  the  Government  traded 
were  all  monopolized ;  that  is,  they  were  received  from 
the  native  cultivators  or  collectors  at  low  fixed  rates  ami 
resold  at  other  fixed  rates.  Betel-nut  appears  to  have  yielde<1 
the  highest  profit,  varying  between  £1 ,000  and  £1,800.  Clothe 
left  but  a  small  gain  to  the  Treasury,  seldom  exceeding  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  There  were,  however,  some  lai^e 
profits  realized  on  sundry  articles  of  European  merchandise : 
these,  added  to  the  gains  on  coir,  timber,  &e.,  yielded  ae 
much  as  £6,000  or  £7,000.  In  the  year  1791-92  the  profits 
made  within  the  Colony  stood  thus  ; — 


Colombo  Bod  Kalpitjya 
J&ffiiapul&m  Bud  Mann'u'    — 
Oalle  and  H&tara 
Triuoomalee   and  Batticalos 


Total 


£      *.  4. 

6.874    3  2 

626    6  0 

1,525  17  2 

1,162  13  2 

9,187  19  6 


Having  thus  enumerated  the  various  sources  from  which 
the  Dutch  Government  derived  its  income,  I  will  now 
show  by  the  following  table  the  total  amount  of  income 
and  expenditure  in  the  Colony  during  the  six  years  ending 
1791-92  :— 

Table  C. 


AbBtiad  of  the  Golonial 
Inofme  and  Expen- 
diture dnringr  the  Sir 
Yvm  ending  J791-92. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Exoeoaof 
Bipenditore. 

1786-87      

1787-88       

1788-89      

1789-90      

1790-91      

1791-92      

a       «.    d. 
68,IJ66  10    0 
^■A.i>U  16    0 
68,952    9    0 
57,711!  17    C 
<;S,461     6    0 
72,006  IS    0 

£      « 
30,066    4 
31,147    2 
:-<  1,504    4 
33,i';-!4    1 
37,099  19 
36,158    2 

d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28,000  6  0 
32.387  14  0 
37,448  5  (1 
23,782  16  0 
26  361  7  » 
3.%848-I6    0 

Total     ... 

383,738  IS    0 

199,909  12 

0 

183,829    4    0 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  llint  the  excess  of  expenditare 
doringsiz  years  varied  from  £23,782  to  £37,448,  giving  an 
average  deSciency  of  £30,638.  By  this  mode  of  keeping  thtt 
acoonnts,  the  whole  of  the  profile  made  on  the  shipments  of 
«innamoQ,  &c.,  to  Europe  were  lost  sight  of,  although  in  the 
expeaditnre  had  been  incladed  the  cost  of  Iceeping  ap  the 
various  pUntations,  salaries  of  officers  supervising,  and  even 
■cost  of  shipping.  The  real  income  of  the  Colony  may 
be  seen  by  another  table  for  the  same  year. 
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Here  we  Bee  a  balance  of  £86,500  in  fnvour  of  the  Colony, 
which  materially  alters  the  poeition  of  the  Island  ncconDtfl. 
even  if  we  allow  a  good  deal  fiir  inacouracies  in  detail,  &o 

One  more  table  completes  thia  Paper,  showing  the  varions 
heads  of  expenditure  in  the  several  Collectorates  daring 
1791-92,  which  will  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  same 
daring  a  series  of  years,  except  when  hoBtilities  were  being* 
carried  on  against  the  Kaodyans  or  other  neighbonrs,  wheu 
of  conree  the  war  expenses  were  considerably  augmented. 


1 

is 

£    ».d. 

236    6  0 
181     1  0 
429  12  0 

134    9  0 
14    6  0 
814    2  0 

128    0  0 
42  16  0 

o 

i 

■i  i 

£      i.  d. 

1,070  13  0 
1,034  12  0 
4,106  14  0 

1,237  14  0 
85    4  0 

428  14  0 

2,216    6  0 
83  16  0 
2    50 

i 

3^ 

£      ».d. 

1,379  12  0 
776  11  0 
647    6  0 

310    4  0 

434  18  0 

2,243  18  0 

72  15  0 

1,605  18  0 

184    0  0 

o 

s 

s 

953    0  0 
909  19  0 
582  14  0 

700    2  0 
79    1  0 
502    4  0 

1,707  10  0 

146    7  0 

0  12  0 

o 

OS 

1 

1 

i 

II 

£      ..  d. 

3,987    8  0 
4,264     1  0 
1,067  12  0 

1,923  14  0 

444  16  0 

2,497  13  0 

211     2  0 

8,359    7  0 

10,127    6  0 

13  13  0 

2,233  17  0 

o 

g 

Bat  ions.  Ordinary 
Charges,  Ordinary 
Charges,  Extraordinary  ... 
Bmldinga,     repairs,      and 

Hospitals    ... 

Chiirges  on  shipmenta     ... 
Acconntof  condemnation, 
confiscation,  and  interest 
Pay  of  Europsans,  &o.    .. 
Pay  of  naiive  servants     ... 
Account  of  presents 
^Account  of  war  expenses... 

^ 
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I.IST  OK   BOOKS    IN   THE   PALI    AND  SINHALESE 
LANOUAGES. 


By  the  Bst.  K.  S.  Hardv. 
[Read  Febrtutry  S6,  1848.) 


1    nfBStd  •ahooQca 


7    ^asiS)  O/xxfiiSi 
9    q!tS(fi<5tS  etama 


13    t^O&,Si  ^SjB 


15  (Fees)«<A 

16  tpSSM^asiS 

17  ^5}ft  DcSauS 

23  qr£<5A'0K6 

24  qtSsfl'S  atrftsacB 

27  fSSc^as 

28  <f3^  cacnaitt 

89  98f>><  <5sxQ9ied 


...  Akkfatu«k6M>lUfS,  Pili 

...  Akiridiy*' 

...  Aggfittara-raligiya,  Pili 

...  AQg6ttara-atawiwa,,Pa1i 

...  A^^ttara-^iUwo,  P&li 

...  Att«naga|u-wag«y» 

...  AtthakAthi-waDMnA,  P&li 

...  Atthaailini-alawiwa,  Pil) 

...  Anabhinti-j&tBkAya,  Pili,  Sig. 

...  Ao&gata-wagsaya 

...  AnDniddfaa-satakaya 

...  Apadfuoajra 

.„  Apadina-atuwiwa 

...  AbbbAtadbamiDB 

...  AbbidharmaTa 

...  AbbidbanDa-tik6ira 

...  Abhidharnia-roAla-ffkAtm 

...  AbhidhArmiwatdraya 

. . .  AbbhidbnroiB-m&trakiwa 

...  Abbidharmirtha-aaograbara 

...  Abhinawa-mAdbawaya 

,..  Abhisamb^dhi-alagkiraya 

...  Amarui^baya 

...  Amaraaifha-sannaya 

...  Amiraaaya 

...  Amiwatara 

...  Attbawidamann 

...  Arubta-»ntakaya 

...  Avawida-rAtna-TniUyn 


*  Unlem  otherwiae  stated,  the  work  is  n-ritteo  in  SiyhaleM. 
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30  fDcDnco  o^cB 

31  qaStsxD  SdisiiS^Q 

32  (pSJnim  dioS»0)8 

33  (pS®i(3iS 

S4  9«ga  AStSM 


36    ffi£idS30C6 

38  c^as<j@8»© 

39  oe 


40 

41  «6tf<9^=) 

42  dAE>am<f «(  a«5a-tt 

43  6m»qe>  tScsiSxti 

44  ofSlSeyHfaci 

45  a^]l9atf«C8<a£ 


47    tssSeiKStia  omtf-c^cD 
46    ai6&}(fits  acD^d 
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370  a-QtHaSa 

371  a°sefa£  ScsiS 

372  ea'a^iiaS  7§S)S 

373  aK>Sra]e<<a»c5cB 

374  eitsf&e  Srimdcs 

375  eKsittfasScD 

576  o«)]d]9tfo»gtst  CfgSje., 

377  e94qacf;& 

378  a<{<i^etiS  Ses»& 

379  «sS9^ide3)aJi5cB 


382    aS>S>Ciu>is>iaca 


384  asfecdtStfl  es^iuS 

385  ada^6<btir^a3SJi£>c& 


(jgSja 


Wifowagaratoii-milaja 
Wiy6gB-inilt>ya 
Wuitnru  -kath  iwa 

do. 
Wis&khAwattt 
Wiflnddhim&rgaya,  V.ili 
Wiaaddhim&rga-^'kiwa,  I'dli 
Wi  BOddliini&rgB-san  nay> 
Wjdawiniichaja,  Baaskrit 
W^paUa-prakara^ayi,  PSIi 
Wddabba-j&tokaya,  F&li,  Si^halra 


WaijayaDtaja,  Sanakrit,  Sinhalese 
Waidj&la^liArajaiSaaskrit,  Sinhalese 
Wy&aakira-aaUkaja,  Sanskrit,  Sig. 
Writtam&Iaja,  P^i 
Writtanidla-&kh7&wa,  Saoskj'it 
Writtaratn&karafa,  Sanskrit 
WrittiSdaja,  P41i 
^nniwiao-gajjaya,  Sanskrit 
Srisadd  harmawlida-«aygraba  wb 
Sagf  at-aafigiya,  P&Ii 
.    Bagyat-aafigi-fikilwa,  Piili 
Sai^jut-aafigi-a^uwliwa,  P&li 
Sa^chik^lagk&nifa,  P&li 
Sakwaja-wistorafa 
Sakaakaijlafa,  Sanakrit,  Siglialese 
8ag&th&wara-Bag7iit-atnw£wa,  PA)i 
Saddabinduwa,  P&li 
Saddawutti-tikiwa,  P&li 
Saddharma-ratu  4kara ja 
Saddharma-Badgrahaya 
Saddbarm  ila  ^  k  lira^a 
Saddbannitrtha  -aaQgrabafa 
Sadaggaffwidbiya,  Sanskrit,  Sii). 
Satpattini-katbdwa 
Saptaatiryodgamanaya,  Pjili.Si^. 
Satasljkaya,  Sanskrit 
Salarakamataban,  Pflli,  Si^balese 
SutarobanawaTa-a^QwAwa,  PiJi 
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394  tttdStsde^S^ft  •oioa  .. 

396  a^^di  tfiCDSxe 

396  e3S(3itf»CE)tscfi 

398  aSsfmsiai^GQ]  tfgSiS. 

399  aShaSga 

400  aSKsS^  atsiisM 

401  oQiSSbBD  5»^3)qsM) 

402  cMd<£)t9<fl 

403  adc£>ifi  ^a^S 

404  aae&a  Sht^ 
406  atfcl^<» 

406  atae^B 

407  eud'ae^otSce 

405  eutfa*@eBai 

409  ai(5e»»iHaoa 

410  aicESgcs 

411  a>(£<Sd  S^Eleu 

412  tu^SO  e°g«a 


414  a)tfo>(e(B)3 

415  ei^lgsM  oa»4Aa 


417  «ua>ocoi)g9  GAtSiS 

418  outfAcxseaicsA  oKgof 

419  S>esS>i^<fris 

420  «*a)g)^<«radiS 

421  eisD)}i3<;&c3«^crt»c& 

422  a^^tfotoCEG 

423  cBSKdoacB 

4S4  e&jsfo  wsMil^a 


426  3<s«hBaa 

427  ecai^OiGi^^a 


Stntiplijiwa,  P4Ii 
Satipat^iia-sdtrayii,  P^li 
Sati  paf^hins-BAtra-ntniu ja,P^i,  Si^ . 
Sandhikappaja,  Pali 
Sandfaikappa<ataw&wa,  P41i,  Si^. 
SandhikappEiwigrslia-potB,  Pili,  Si^. 
SaiidakiAdnrn-i&tala,  Pili,  Sighalese 
Sadabul^j&tidcaya,  PAH,  Si^luUeM 
Saiiiantakut&-warQaa&wa,  P&li 
Samantapfigfdiki-atnw&wa,  Pill 
Samdaacbaluafii,  P&li 
Samtlsachakra-aaiiiiaTa,  PaU 
Samm^ha-winddanafa,  Sig.,  FAU 
SAraawatiya,  Saaakrit 

,    Saraawalj-Dipbati4*'"%  Saiwkpt 
Saraawati-dh&tuwa,  Sanskrit 
Sallawidhiya,  Sanaknt 
SasadAwa 

,    S&r8ttha-dipai)ija,P&li 

Sira-aaggrahaja,  Saoalcrit,  Si^baleee 
Sjira-sanksh^paj'a,  Skt.,  Sighaleae 
S&dLwalifa,  Sanskrit,  Si^haleae 
8£r&rtha-nianjdB&,  Sanskrit 
ti&rUha-aaggrahaja,  Sanskrit,  PAU 
Saradi-tilakaya,  Sinhalese,  Sanakpt 

.    S&ntsaQhitiwa,  Si^balese,  Sanskrit 
Simndriki-lakiili  always,  Sanskrit 
Sileyja-sAtra-Bannaya,  Sig.,  PAli 

.     Sileyya-s&tra-warnan&wa,  Siq.,  Piti 

^     SArattbappakiBani'-sa^jnt-atawAwa, 
Pill 

,    Siffhabihn-asna,  Pili,  Sinhalese 
Si^hawalli-kathAwB,  Pali,  SigluJew 
Sikkfa&padawalarijanaja,  Pili 
Sidatsaligar&wa 
Siddhantaya,  Santikrit 

.    SiddhAnta-kanmudifa,  Sanskrit 

.    Siddhis&iuja,  Sanskrit 

.     Siddhansfaadbaya,  Sanskrit 
Sigal6wAda-8iitr87a,  PUi 
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488  aa»ao)B>^.9  aaJtSfcs ... 

429  S«ttt>gtsfce  tsiaiG 

430  adexstq^a 

431  SStfjcDtsso) 

433  aoaond) 

434  gS<£coS3(*cs 

435  ecoQe^icoism 
436 
437 

438  {^3aK)io>o59tfca 

439  eaaeasa 

440  gQoBSdtdiQiboas 

441  ^aicstsxsoi 

442  yendexatQa 
448  qASqs 

444  gtftoiSta 

445  g^iSeiasto 

446  giQiSoiffi  qt§e>}C) 

447  gajtSaicD  astifice 

448  9a@»K€c5 

449  oeoasjce 

460  <M>eiS)^®ef9<s 

451  «eM^tK±}& 

452  •dM»iCMJ«£)ds3cB 
463  a{i:^Sai 

454  at€S£-C^'3'3^<9tf 

455  oi§floi®i*q(BtO 
466  enamB'cia 

457  0)aiQ^)lts  1  <Sa 

458  e)L££o]>t!ai§9 

459  ejedin®j(3CB 

460  aieaixiO'aiida 

461  ea*ao»i^c»o 

432  (BSjo^ffsidas 

463  »s>d4fie£a 

464  SKudatf-^ra 

465  mB>i(iS^iQit 

466  St^ocDCD 

467  Gffldiai&idtfiiSjS 


SigiI6w£tUi-siltra->uiiiaya,  PiIi,8iQ. 

Sian&muttu-lmth&wa 

SirtBpidaja 

Siwi-jitikaya,  Ffiii,  SighoJeae 

^la-paricbah^aTS 

Sin-g&th&,  P&li 

SawirigamAIaja 

Bntana-j&tkkaya,  Pili,  Siglulase 

Sutaa6ma-j&tak&fs,  Fill,  Sighalece 

Subbfiaitaya 

Snbddh^kinygt,  P&li,  SigbUMe 

Sabbs-etttraja,  Pali 

Snbbawidhiratiia-iiiilaya 

StiiTa-satakaya,  Sanakiit 

SliBira-Bagbhawaya,  Sanskrit 

Sn]uwaga,  Pali 

Snran&inaka 

Siitra-mp£taya,  P&li 

adtra-ttipita-ataviwa,  Fflli 

SAtnnip&ta-aannaya,  P&lj,  Sinhalese 

S^la-sfitnya,  F&li,  Sigbalese 

SaibaDilha-iiiaiitrafa,  Tarions 

Soli-katb&wa 

SoloB-Bwapnaya,  Pili,  SiyhaleBO 

S^nwidhifa,  Sanskrit,  Sigbalese 

S^lal  ihini-saad^ya 

Sf  wnl  -  aand^ja 

SdBBDs-wo^Baja,  Fdli 

S&sanjtwatdraya,  P&li 

S^rwata-nighanduwa,  Sanakrit 

Swapna-m&laTa,  Sanskrit 

S  wabh&sb£lag  k&raya 

Hagsa  -sand^say  a 

Him&la-wtataraja 

Heratiaaika 

H6r£bbaraiiaya,  Sanskrit,  Si|}bal«se 

H<3r&-milaya,  Sanskrit,  Sigbalese 

Dw^auQgaya,  Pili 

Dvikatika-wannaoiwa  P&li 
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APPENDIX. 

THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

CEYLON  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 
Held  on  April  22, 1848. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Jnstice  Stark,  Vice-Preeident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  relative  to 
the  Annnal  Address. 

Resolved, — That  the  President  be  respectfally  requested 
to  appoiut  a  time,  most  convenient  to  himself,  for  delivering 
the  Annual  Address. 

Moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jastice  Stark,  seconded  by  E,  L, 
Layard,  Esq. — That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ondatjie,  of  M&tara,  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society, 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Keseen,  LL.D.— That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  of 
Jaffna,  be  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  seconded  by  H. 
Bessel,  Esq. — That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Ealatara,  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  reBolntioQfi  were  DnanimoiiBlf  adopted  : — 

1. — That  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  he  held 
for  the  fatnre  in  the  month  of  Angost. 

2. — Thst  the  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Meteoro* 
logical  Committee  for  the  ensning  year : — The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Macvicar,  D.D.;  J.  G.  Davey,  Eaq.,  M.D.;  J.  Capper,  Eaq.; 
and  the  Rev.  A.  EesBen,  LL.D. 

3.—  That  no  monthly  evening  Meeting  l>e  held  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  and  that  the  Committee  of 
Management  prepare  a  coarse  of  Bnbjects  for  diecoedon 
during  the  remuniug  months  of  the  year,  and  arrange  the 
places  of  Meetings. 

4. — That  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stark,  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Macvicar,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm, 
and  the  Secretary,  form  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Certificate 
of  Membership. 

5. — That  copies  of  the  Society's  Joarnal  be  presented  to 
each  Library  in  Ceylon  and  forwarded  to  Tarioos  Literary 
Hocieties. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
:^anagement  for  the  past  year : — 

Repost  of  the  Cohmittef.  of  Mahaubment  fok  1647. 

At  the  termiDation  of  unother  year  of  the  Society's  exiiteace,  your 
Committee  ie  happy  to  be  enabled  to  apeak  in  very  enconragiog  terms 
of  its  operations. 

The  fear  that  was  entertained  at  the  correiponding  period  of  Uat 
year,  that  the  remoral  of  severa]  Uembent  from  the  Colony  toight 
impair  the  8o<»ety's  nsefnlneHB,  has  not  been  realized,  while  the 
accession  of  eleven  additional  HembWB,  reuding  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  enlarged  and  anccesafol 
labonm.  Indeed,  the  wide  sphere  of  its  operations,  deeply  interesting 
to  the  Physiologist,  the  Naturalitit,  and  the  Antiquarian,  the  growing 
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interest  and  confidence  in  ita  stability  aad  osefolneBg,  »loag  witii 
exprestdons  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  by  sereral  kindred  inetitn- 
tjons,  afford  a  reasonable  preanmption  that,  notwithitanding  the 
unpromising  results  of  several  attempts  to  establish  Literary  and 
Scientific  Associations  in  Ceylon,  yonr  Society  is  now  based  on  a 
permanent  fonndatioa. 

In  aoc(»d&nce  with  a  resolntioa  passed  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  September,  1847,  a  correspoDdeace  has. been  opened  with  the  Chisa 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  will  very  probably  elicit 
interesting  information  rejecting  the  character  and  inflnenoe  of 
Buddhism  in  that  extensive  empire.  This  is  a  field  of  investigation 
which  abundantly  repays  every  effort  to  explore  it,  and  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  yonr  Society  that  ita  proceedings  in  this  department  are 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  eminent 'scholars  in  the  ooDtinents  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

A  oKTespondenoe  has  also  been  commenced  with  the  Batavian 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  your  Committee  anticipates  that  the 
results  will  be  matnally  beneficial. 

The  following  notice  of  Papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  General 
Meetings  dncicg  the  year  shows  the  direction  of  the  Society's 
operations : — 

"  The  Uineralogy  of  Ceylon." 

"  History  of  Jaffna,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Conquest  of  the 

Island  by  Uie  Dntcfa." 
"Manufacture  of  Salt  by  Solar  Evaporation,  as  practised  in  the 

Chilaw  District." 
"  Extracts  from  the  Pansiyapanas  JAtaka." 
"Notes  on  the  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  K^ani-gagga  from  1844  to 

1847." 
"Notes  on  the  Bock  Inscriptjons  and  Hot  Springs  in  the  Battjoaloa 

District." 

"  Notes  on  the  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Putt^am." 

"The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Dutch    Government  in 

Ceylon  during  the  last  years  of  their  Administration." 
"  On  some  of  the  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  Ceylon." 
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In  addition  to  these  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Hardy  has  presented  a  Catalogne 
of  Books  in  the  P&li  and  other  Languages  of  Ceylon ;  and  Simon 
Caaie  Chetty,  Geq.,  a  Paper  entitled  "An  HtBtorical  Poem  of  the 
Hoora,''  in  the  Tamil    Ungnage,    together  with   an  analyaia  of  its 


The  Society's  Uuseum  has  been  increased  by  the  following  dona- 
tions : — 1 ,  A  collection  of  Shelb  ;  2,  Specimen  of  Iron  Ore  &om  the 
Hitua  District ;  3,  Specimens  of  Copper  and  Lead  Ores  from  New 
South  Wales.  These  are  more  valuable  from  the  f aet  that  a  Member 
of  youT  Society  has  been  appointed  by  Government  to  report  upon  tbe 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Sabaragamnwa  District,  introdnctcoy 
perhaps  to  a  more  extended  inquiry. 

With  a  view  to  elicit  information  on  the  subject  of  native 
mannfsctnres,  so  as  t-o  afford  the  means  of  promoting  their  improve- 
ment, a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  this  branch  of  industry  has 
been  addressed  to  influential  gentlemen  in  different  districts  of  the 
Island,  and  the  Scoiety  will  bsve  acconiplished  much,  if  by  means 
of  such  inquiries  the  induBtrial  prosperity  and  social  well-being  of  tbe 
native  population  be  advanced. 

The  subject  of  native  agriculture  has  lately  been  discnaaed  at  a 
monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  probably  before  the  return  of 
another  anniversary  farther  information  will  be  obtained. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  allude  with  satisfaction  to  tbe  subject 
of  the  "  Monthly  Evening  Meetings,"  held  by  the  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation  and  discussion  on  topics  connected  with 
its  labours.  Altbongb  the  nature  of  these  Meetings  precludes  any 
report  being  given  of  their  progress,  it  is  evident  to  your  Committee 
that  they  have  a  sensible  influence  on  tbe  prosperity  of  the  Socie^, 
tending,  as  they  do,  to  tbe  opening  up  of  new  subjects  of  ioqaicy, 
and  generally  imparting  additional  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  its  Members. 
With  a  view  to  render  these  Meetings  of  greater  practical  utility, 
your  Committee  beg  to  suggest,  that  for  the  future  a  course  of 
subjects  for  discussion  be  prepared  every  six  months,  and  circolated 
amongst  the  Members,  so  as  to  aid  those  who  are  disposed  to  prepare 
at  leisure  for  entering  on  the  topics  ;  under  present  arrangementji  the 
shortness  of  tbe  notice  renders  this  impracticable.  The  time  and 
place  for  the  Meetings  might  remain  for  after  adjustment. 
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Tonr  Oommittee  luTe  moch  eatisfkction  in  laying  before  joa  the 
Report  of  the  Statistioal  Committee  for  the  past  year,  and  in  doing 
ao  expreaa  a  hope  that  it  will  continue  its  labours  with  anremittiDg 
care,  forming  as  tbej  do  a  moat  intereetiDg  branch  of  oor  inqniriM. 

No  Report  has  been  forwarded  from  the  Heteorologioal  Committee, 
bnt  it  may  be  obgerred  that  yom-  Secretary  has  received  from  Captain 
I^kering,  R.A.,  seTenl  volames  relating  to  magnetic  obserrationB 
nude  in  Canada  and  ejaewhere,  to  be  availed  of  in  the  event  of  an 
Obaervatory  being  hereafter  erected  at  Colombo.  Of  tbia  there 
appears  a  probability  at  aome  fntnre  period. 

The  Treaaurer's  statement  is  Mtiefactory  t'— 


Balance  from  last  year 
Receipts  dnring  the  present  year 


8 

19 

"4 

41 

12 

6 

50  1-2 

6* 

34 

5 

7 

16 

6 

lOi 

Expenditure  dnring  the  year  ... 
Balance  in  Treasurer's  bands  at  date 


The  payments  include  £1.  It.  g^ven  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  to 
porchaae  books  in  England.  We  have  also  ft  sum  of  £10  in  the 
bands  of  the  Meteorological  Committee,  who  have  ordered  instru- 
ments to  that  amount,  but  in  procuring  which  there  appears  to  be 
some  delay. 

In  conclusion,  whikt  your  Committee  would  invite  a  more  general 
co-operation  in  the  Society's  proiieedinga,  they  caiuiot  but  anticipate  a 
prosperous  and  useful  career. 

A.  Kkssen,  LL.D., 

Secretary'. 
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6.  •'That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  of  the  StatiBtical 
Committee : — 

Repokt  of  the  Statibticu.  Committee  of  the  Asiatic  SociSTk' 
OF  Gbyix>n  yOR  THE  Year  ending  February  29, 1846. 

Your  Committee  dates  its  appoiutmeat  from  the  end  of  the  ytar 
1846,  bat  as  it  did  not  commence  its  labonra  natil  Febniu^,  1847,  the 
present  time  is  really  the  teimination  of  the  firat  year  of  its  operatioii. 
ConsciooB  that  where  nothing  had  hitherto  been  done,  too  much  mnst 
not  at  first  be  attempted,  your  Oommittee  resolved  at  the  oommenoe- 
meot  of  their  office  to  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  Vital  and  Indnstiial 
Statistics  of  the  Island,  leaving  other  eabjecta  of  research  for  a  later 
period  and  for  other  Committees, 

In  the  month  of  February,  1647,  a.  letter  waa  sent  to  the  Hon. 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  stating  the  object  of  the  Committee's  appoint- 
ment, and  requesting  such  assistAnce  ai  the  Qovemment  might  be  able 
to  render  ua  from  the  public  records  in  its  possession  ;  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  especially  directed  tAwardit 
the  population  returns  of  past  years.  In  reply  to  this  commnnication, 
tlie  Colonial  Secretary  assured  yoor  Committee  of  the  sense  entertained 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  importance  of  the  inqniriea 
contemplated,  and  of  his  desire  to  afford  them  every  facilily  in  bis 
power.  The  statistical  data,  however,  to  be  fonnd  in  the  records 
of  Government,  were  said  to  be  very  meagre,  whilst  the  popDlatjon 
retnms,  the  latest  of  which  were  for  1843,  it  was  feared  had  not 
been  collected  with  the  fidelity  and  industry  which  was  aeceatary  to 
give  them  value. 

Yonr  Committee  was  in  conclnsion  requested  to  furnish  such  points 
of  inquiry  as  they  deemed  of  consequence,  aud  these  were  promised  to 
be  furnished,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  records. 

Id  compliance  with  this  request  your  Committee  furnished  a  list  of 
inquiries  touching  the  manufactures,  agricultures,  fiaheriee,  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Island,  and  although  no  reply  hu  hitherto  been  received 
to  this  last  communicatioo,  your  Committee  cannot  but  feel  that  some 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  correspondence. 
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The  local  QDveminent  hnving  had  its  attentioo  drawn  to  the  scanty 
supply  of  facts  coiiaect«d  wiUi  the  progreM  and  condition  of  tiie 
Colony,  have  seen  the  necegaity  which  exists  for  obtaining  more  valu- 
able data,  and  to  this  we  may  no  donbt  trace  the  OoTemor*e  Minnte 
of  December  3  last,  calling  upon  the  Agents  of  OoTemment  id  the 
aevenJ  Provinoei  for  quarterly  reports  on  .  the  condition  of  their 
diatricta.  These  returns  we  anticipate  will  lead  to  important  resnlta  in 
connection  with  our  inquiries. 

The  next  step  which  yoiir  Committee  took  was  to  address  Qovern- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  Aonoal  Returns  of  the  Imports  and 
Exports  of  the  Island,  published  in  the  Govemmenl  Gatette,  as  sent  in 
by  the  Officers  of  Customs.  In  this  communication  it  was  pointed  out 
that  whilst  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  were 
drawn  up  in  reference  to  Quantities,  those  for  the  entire  year  were 
made  up  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  passing  through  the 
Ciutom-house.  This,  it  was  shown,  might  lead  to  much  misconception 
on  the  part  of  any  one  wishing  to  draw  conclnsions  from  these  tables, 
for  it  was  clear  that  articles  subject  to  much  fluctuation  in  value,  the 
money  amount  for  which  they  were  entered  at  the  Custom-house 
could  form  no  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  trade. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  cotton  goods,  and  more  recently  we  know 
how  low  coffee  has  fallen  in  valne.  In  addition  to  this  the  quarterly 
returns  were  made  out  for  the  Port  of  Colombo  only,  whilst  those  for 
the  year  related  to  the  whole  Island '.  luid  moreover,  tlie  confurion 
existing  by  classing  rice,  gram,  and  otiier  grains  together  was  pointed 
out.  The  result  of  this  was  tliat  the  Government  intiniat«d  that  a 
better  arrangement  should  be  made  in  future  with  reference  to  the 
Annual  Customs  Betume. 

Tour  Committee  have  been  also  in  correspondence  with  several 
gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  from  whom  are  expected  some 
valuable  contribations  on  statistical  subjects. 

A  mannecript  has  been  received  from  Ur.  "faylor,  of  Batticaloa,  on 
the  staljstica  of  that  district,  which  would  have  been  printed  amongst 
your  Society's  Papers  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  work  having 
been  previously  communicated  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  by 
whom  an  abstract  of  it  was  printed.  Your  Committee  would  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Taylor  be  requested  to  furnish  ilala  up  to  the  present 
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time,  so  as  to  enable  the  Society  to  make  a  fresh  and  improved  digest 
of  its  coiit«Dte,  wtiich  are  highly  interesting. 

Your  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  amongst  other  oc- 
cnrrencee  bearing  upon  the  eabject  of  this  Society,  the  appointment  by 
the  local  OoTsmment  of  Dr.  Ojgax  to  the  office  of  its  Geologist  and 
Mineralog^t  :  it  is  mentioned  here  because  your  Committee  belieTetiut 
it  was  the  Society  which  first  publicly  diTect«d  the  attention  of  the 
GoTemment  to  the  total  absence  of  all  data  connected  with  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  Colony. 

The  Society's  Library  has  hod  some  interesting  addition^  made  to 
it  in  some  statistical  works  of  valne,  amongst  which  may  be  inrtaooed 
the  Criminal  Statistics  of  Bengal    and   the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 

Statistical  Society  of  London. 

In  conclusion,  yoor  Committee  trust  that  each  coming  year  may 
witness  some  accession  of  useful  information  to  the  Society,  and  that 
no  difficnllies  or  discouragements  may  check  the  labours  of  succeeding 
Committees,  connnoed  as  they  are  that  the  T^ue  of  the  data  which 
may  be  collected  in  this  Island  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 

John  Capper, 
Secretary  of  Statistical  Committee. 


7. — That  the  Report  now  read  be  reoeived  and  adopted ; 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Statistical 
Committee  ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  oompoBing  that  Board 
be  reqaested  to  continne  in  office  another  year. 

8. — That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Journals  which  hare  inserted,  free  of 
expense  to  the  Society,  the  notices  of  its  Meetings  and 
Proceedings  during  the  year. 

!'.  —  i'hut  th(i  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  presented  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  their  services  doripg  the  paat 
year. 

10.— That  the  following  gentlemen  be  the  Officers  of  the 
Society  during  the  ensniog  year  ! — 
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Patron. — The  Bight  Hon,  Lord  Viaconnt  TorringtoD. 

Viee-Patroru.— The  Hod.  Sir  A.  Oliphuit,  Chief  Jnatioe  ;  The  Bight 
Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

Pmident. — The  Hon.  Sir  J.  Emergon  Tenaent. 
Viee-Pmidtnt.—The  Hod.  Mr.  Justice  Stark. 
Treamrtr  and  Librarian. — J.  Capper,  Esq. 
Secretary. —Bxn.  A.  Keawn,  LL.D. 
Committee : 
Bev.  J.  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.  J.  Scott,  Etiq.,  M.IJ. 

Bev.  D.  J.  Gogerl;.  H.  L.  laj^xd,  Eeq. 

Ber.  J.  D.  P&hu.  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 

J.  a^Davey,  Esq.,  H.D. 

The  Treararer  and  the  Secretary,  ex-offieio. 

A  statement  of  the  Receipts  and  DiHbnrBements  of  the 
Society  was  laid  before  the  Meeting,  showing  a  balance  in 
the  Treasurer's  bands  of  ,£16.  fo.  lOid. 
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BOOKS    PRaSBKTBD    TO    THB 

OETLON  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

D0BIN6  1847. 

Aristotelian  Lo^o,  by  W.  Eni^ton,   1   toI.        Presented  by  the 
AathoT. 

CeyloD,  Bibeyro's  History  of,  Translated  by  George  Lee,  Esq.,  1  vol. 
Presented  by  the  LibraruD. 

Persian  Poems,  1  vol,    Preseoted  by  Dr.  Gygsx. 

Vaientyn's  Voyages,  4  Tok.     Presented  by  Dr.  Gygax. 


BOOKS,  PAHFBLBT8,  &C.,  PURCHASED  BY  THB 

CEYLON  BRANCH  OP  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

DrntiNO  1847. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  JcramKl  of         ...  ...  Parts  12 

AsbxiDomy,  Bentley's  Historical  Views  of  the  HindiS  ...  Vol.      1 

Bactrian  Coiaa  ...  ...  ...  Vol.      I 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal  of  , 

CeyloQ  Almanacs,  from  1818 

Ohineie  Novels,  by  Davis    ... 

Eastern  Archipelago,  Journal  of 

Qeological  Society,  Journal  of  ... 

Hindustan,  Ancient  History  of 

HindA  Literature  ...  ...  . 

Meteorology,  Oriental 

Niga  Tribes,  History  of     ... 

Statistical  Society,  Journal  of 

Trade.  History  of,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 


Parle 

4 

Vols.  20 

Vol. 

Noa. 

Parts 

Vols. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Noc 

Voli. 

9-03 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THB  Cbtlon  Branch  op  the  Rotal  Asiatic 

SociBTT  for  1847. 


...  Ool(»nba 

Armitage,  Jolm 

...        do. 

Bailej,  The  Sot.  J.  B.  H. 

do. 

BmmI,  Holme 

do. 

Bishop  of  Colombo,  The  Bight  Rev.  the  ... 

do. 

Braybrooke,  J.  G.  P. 

do. 

Brodie,  A.  0, 

...  PuttMam 

Daliiel,  John 

...  Colombo 

Davey,  J.  G.,  M.D. 

do. 

Daries,  The  Rev.  A. 

do. 

DawBou,  Robert 

do. 

...  PiHLde^ya 

Gmce.A. 

...  Galle 

Gogerly.  The  Bbt.  D.  J. 

...  (Joiombo 

Green,  George 

do. 

Green,  William 

do. 

Hardy,  The  Rot.  B.  S.  ... 

Keaaeo,  Tbe  Bev.  Dr.    ... 

...  Colombo 

Layard,  Edgar  L. 

...        do. 

Layard,  Henry  L. 

do. 

Lister,  Samuel 

do. 

LiTera,  F.de 

...  Mfttara 

MacCarthy,  The  Hon.  Mr.  C.  J. 

...  Colombo 

Macvicar,  The  Rev.  Dr. ... 

do. 

Miaso,  Dr. 

do. 

Mooyaart,  J.N. 

...  Oalle 
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Murdoch,  J. 

Kebon,  J.B. 

Palm,  The  Rev,  J.  D.    „. 

Soott,  J.,M.D. 

Selbj,  The  Hon.  Mr.  H.  C. 

Stark,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Jnstice 

Steaart,  Qeorge 

Templeton,  Robert,  M.D. 

Tflnnenl,  The  Hod.  Sir  James  Emerson... 

TorringtoD,  Hie  Excellencj'  the  Right  Hon.  Tisoount 

Tytier,  E.B. 

Willisford,  P.,  M.D. 


Eandj 
Colombo 


Kandy 
Colombo 


Members  of  the  Meteorolooical  Gohhittbb. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Maovicar. 
J.  G.  Davey,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  Thw^tea,  Esq.,  M.D. 
John  Capper,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretiirj*. 


Members  of  thb  Statibtioal  Committbb. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stork. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. 

J.  Annitage,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  H.  C.  Selby. 

F.  WiUisford,  Esq.,  M.D. 

John  Capper,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


\  COTTLE,   ACTING    aOVKRNMKNT    PRINTER,   COLOMBO.  < 
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